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LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bom  22d  Septeaher  1694— Broii^Af  up  by  his  gramdmother — Hig  emulative  tpirit  at  1 1 
m  play  and  learning — HeceheB  and  takes  the  hint  to  become  an  early  riser — At  16  j»i't» 
himself  under  M.  Jouneau  for  French  and  the  classics  ~^At\S  goes  to  Cambridge — 
Society  there,  and  plan  of  study-^Plan  for  forming  his  style — Goes  on  the  grand  Umr  •• 
The  Hague  then  the  place  for  seeing  the  world — Benefited  by  the  good  society  there^  ejt- 
cept  as  to  gaming^Recewed  at  Paris  as  a  Frenchman'^Death  of  Queen  Anne. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Cbeeterfield,  was  born  in  Lonflon,  on 

the  22d  of  September  1694.     The  antiqaity  of  the  Stanhopes  is 

1694.    sufficiently  known.     Their  zeal  for  their  country,  and  fidelity  to  the 

crown,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  though  often  tried,  could 

nerer  be  shaken ;  and  their  eminent  services  in  the  most  critical  times  were 

justly  rewarded  by  places  of  trust,  and  marks  of  distinction.     The  honour 

of  the  peerage  was  conferred  upon  this  family  by  Eling  James  I,  and  the  title 

of  earl  by  his  son.    Our  celebrated  lord  stood  the  eighteenth  in  the  rank  of 

the  English  earls. 

Lord  Chesterfield  had  three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Their  mother  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  rear  her  family.  He  was  taken  care  of  by  his  grand- 
mother, Lady  Halifax,  who  was  equal  to  the  task,  being  a  woman  of  wit  hikI 
understanding,  and  of  great  goodness  of  heart.  From  his  earliest  youth  hf 
shewed  an  ardent  desire  of  excelling  in  whatever  he  undertook.  We  are  re- 
minded by  the  following  passage  of  the  emulative  Byron,  whose  genius  came, 
a  century  afterwards,  also  to  illustrate  the  English  peerage  :  **  When  I  was 
<'  at  your  age  (about  eleven  years  old)  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  any 
*'  boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  play  better 
"  than  I  did ;  and  I  should  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got  before 
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He  was  very  young,  when  Lord  Galway,  who,  though  not  a  very  fortunate 
general,  was  a  man  of  oncommon  penetration  and  merit,  and  who  often  vi- 
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sited  the  Marchioness  of  Halifiax,  obseiving  in  him  a  strong  inclination  for  a 
political  life,  bat  at  the  same  time  an  unconquerable  taste  for  pleasure,  with 
some  tincture  of  laziness,  ga?e  him  the  following  ad?ice  :  *'  If  you  intend 
**  to  be  a  man  of  business,  you  must  be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguish- 
'*  ed  posts,  your  parts,  rank  and  fortune  will  entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  lie 
*'  liable  to  have  visitors  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  unless  you  will  rise  con- 
''  stantly  at  an  early  hour,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself."  Thi** 
admonition,  delivered  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  made  a  conRiderable  im 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  our  yuung  man,  who  ever  after  observed  that  ex- 
cellent rule,  even  when  he  went  tu  bed  late,  and  was  advanced  in  years. 

The  study  uf  the  French  language  bad  been  an  early  part  of  young  Stan- 
hope's education  ;  and  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  Mr  Jouneau,  a  French 
clergyman,  was  employed  to  improve  him  in  the  speaking  of  it,  as  well  as 
to  give  him  some  tincture  of  classical  knowledge,  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
history  and  philosophy.  His  letters  to  that  worthy  man,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  shew  the  great  progress  which  he  had  already  made  in  the  French 
tongue,  disclose  the  natural  turn  both  of  his  mind  and  heart.  He  expresses, 
in  a  most  lively  maimer,  hia  regard  for  hb  master ;  and  he  lost  no  opportn* 
nity  of  giving  him  ever  after  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude  and  attachment. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr  Stanhope  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
improve  his  talents,  and  form  those  early  connections,  which  commonly  dis- 
cover a  young  man's  natural  propensities,  and  almost  constantly  determine 
his  fiiture  conduct.  He  thus  early  shewed  his  preference  for  good  society, 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  elements.  He  says,  in  a  letter  dated  August  22. 17 12, 
"  The  college  where  I  am  is  infinitely  the  best  in  the  university ;  for  it  ia 
"  the  smallest,  and  it  is  filled  with  lawyers,  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and 
'*  know  how  to  behave.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  cer- 
"  tainly  rery  little  debauchery  in  tliis  university,  especially  amongst  people 
"  of  fashion,  for  a  man  mnat  have  the  inclinations  of  a  porter  to  endure  it 
*'  here.'*  In  another  passage,  he  specifies  his  plan  of  study.  His  mode  of  learn- 
ing Greek  seems  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  rojral  road  to  learning, 
"  It  is  now,"  says  he,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands; 
**  for  I  spend  above  an  hour  every  day  in  studying  the  civil  law,  and  as 
**  much  in  philosophy;  and  next  week  the  blind  man  begins  his  lectures  up- 
"  on  the  mathematics ;  so  that  I  am  now  fully  employed.  Would  you  be- 
*'  lieve  too.  that  I  read  Lucian  and  Xenophon  in  Greek  ?  which  is  made 
"  easy  to  me ;  for  I  do  not  take  pains  to  learn  all  the  grammatical  ndea ; 
*'  but  the  gentleman  who  is  with  me.  and  who  is  himself  a  living  grammar, 
**  teaches  me  them  all  as  I  go  along.  I  reserve  time  for  playing  at  tennis, 
*'  for  I  wish  to  have  the  corpus  sanum  as  well  as  the  mens  sana  :  I  think 
"  the  one  is  not  good  for  much  without  the  other.  As  for  anatomy,  I  shal] 
'*  not  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  it ;  for  thongh  a  poor  man  has  been 
*^  hangt4»  the  surgeon  who  used  to  perform  those  operations  would  not  this 
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•*  year  gire  any  leetnrei,  beGtuse  it  was  «  moii,  and  then  he  aays  the  scho* 
**  Ura  will  not  come." 

Bat  in  the  most  important  direction,  that  which  was  to  qualify  him  as  a 
public  speaker  and  an  English  patriot^  Chesterfield  was  very  assiduous* 
He  says,  **  When  I  was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  I  read  pieces  of  elo* 
quence,  (and  indeed  they  were  my  principal  study,)  whether  ancient  or 
mcMlem,  I  used  to  write  down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  translate 
them  as  well  and  as  elegantly  as  ever  I  could ;  if  Latin  or  French  into 
English ;  if  English  into  French.  This,  which  I  practised  for  some  yean, 
not  only  improTed  and  formed  my  style,  but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and 
memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  beet  authors.  The  trouble  was  little, 
bat  the  experience  I  huFe  acquired  was  great." 
Party  dirisions,  at  that  time,  Hn  extremely  high  throughout  Englaady  and 
Cambridge  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  them.  Lord  Chesterfield  dis* 
closes  very  naturally,  and  with  good  humour,  his  own  ideas  in  the  following 
lines  to  Mr  Jouneau :  **  Methinks  our  affiiirs  are  in  a  very  bad  way;  but, 
as  I  cannot  mend  them,  1  meddle  very  little  with  politics :  only  I  take  a 
pleasure  in  going  sometimes  to  the  coffeehouse  to  see  the  pitched  battles 
**  that  sre  fought  between  the  heroes  of  each  party  with  inconceivable  bra- 
**  very,  and  are  usually  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  of  a  few  tea-copa  on 
•*  both  sides.**  Age  and  youth  have  more  than  one  affinity.  There  is  here  a 
good  deal  of  that  coolness  and  discernment  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  which  is 
perceptible  in  his  latest  letters.  After  having  passed  two  years  at  the  nni* 
verttty,  he  was  sent,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  to  make 
1714.  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  was  not  attended  by  any  governor.  He  has- 
tily passed  through  the  towns  in  Flanders,  without  meeting  with  any 
proper  objects  to  improve  hb  understanding  or  excite  his  curiosity.  He  had 
not  yet  acquired  a  taste  for  pictures;  and  his  mind  was,  even  at  that  time« 
as  he  expressed  himself,  more  turned  to  persons  than  to  things. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1714  was  more  agreeably  at  least,  if  not  mora 
profitably,  spent  in  Holland,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  at  the  H^gne.  He 
there  first  began  to  see  the  world.  The  company  he  found  there,  and  which 
be  thought  the  best,  consbting  chiefly  of  foreigners  of  different  countries,  and 
of  different  renks,  soon  enabled  him  to  throw  off  the  scholar,  and  to  become 
in  some  measure  a  new  man.  But  however  indebted  he  might  be  for  hb 
improvements  in  good  breeding  to  hb  new  friends,  who  laughed  him  out  of 
some  of  hb  scholastic  habits,  he  had  to  regret  the  habit  of  gaming  which 
ihsy  taught  him,  and  which  it  cost  him  many  an  effort  to  shake  off.  In- 
deed, thb  clinging  vice  never  altogether  left  him. 

The  reception  Chesterfield  met  with  at  Paris,  as  described  by  himael( 
must  have  been  very  flattering  to  so  young  a  traveller.  Still  he  does  not 
eeem  to  have  been  flattered  qnite  out  of  hb  discriminating  (jtumlty.  He 
writes,  "  I  shall  not  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  French,  because  I  am  Vffy 
^  often  taken  for  one,  and  many  a  Frenchman  has  paid  me  the  hif;h^t  com* 
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**  pliment  tbey  think  thejr  cao  pay  to  any  one,  which  is,  Sir,  you  are  just 
**  like  one  of  os.'*  '*  I  talk  a  great  deal ;  I  am  very  loud  and  peremptory  ; 
**  I  ling  and  dance  as  I  go  along ;  and,  lastly,  I  spend  a  monstrous  deal  of 
*<  money  in  powder,  feathers,  white  gloves,**  &c« 

Qneen  Anne's  death,  which  happened  at  this  time,  madf  great  changes  in 
England.  Chesterfield  regretted  not  having  heen  present  to  partake  of  the 
ireneral  joy  upon  the  arrival  of  her  successor.  He  enjoyed,  however,  almost 
an  equivalent  satisfaction,  in  being  a  witness  of  the  extreme  concern  ex- 
pressed both  by  the  French  and  the  Jacobites  on  this  event.  He  was  of 
those  who  believed  that  Anne  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender, 
and  esteemed  her  death  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  have  happened  to 
Great  Britain,  whose  religion  and  liberties,  he  firmly  believed,  would  other- 
wise, in  three  months*  time»  have  been  subverted. 


CHAP.  H. 

Becomu  am  M,  P,  and  a  mmuUnaSut,  George  I.  being  king,  and  abo  thefattJHendofLord 
Scarborough — Zeahue  in  hUftret  speech  for  impeaching  the  late  minister,  JSoUngbrohe^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormond — h  nearly  being  turned  out  of  the  Souee  for  entering  it  and 
speaking  before  he  was  of  age--  Supports  the  septennial  btB,  yet  ttees  the  necessity  of  re- 
firm —  Leaoes  the  king*sfir  the  princess  party — Supports  the  test  aets*^  The  king  and 
prince  reconciled— 'In office  again — wHl  not  stU  plaoes-^-disnnssed'-' Death  of  Oeorge  I.  — 
Re-instated — Pope  and  Sw^ft'-'Anecdotes  of  Pope  and  of  Voltaire,  (jhen  in  England, J 
and  of  gaming. 

George  the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  without  opposi- 
tion.    His  title,  though  founded  upon  revolution  principles,  and  the 
1714.     choice  of  a  free  people,  was  not  universally  acknowledged.   The  new 
king  arrived  in  England  nearly  two  months  after  he  had  been  proclaim- 
ed.   The  opposite  parties  were  prepared  for  a  struggle.     This  critical  situa* 
tion  obliged  the  new  ministry  to  call  to  their  assistance  all  those  persons, 
who,  from  inclination  and  principle,  were  attached  to  their  cause.     Ches- 
terfield was  one  of  the  first  sent  ft»r.     He  owed  this  distinction  to  General 
Stanhope,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  and  who  having 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Hanover  fiimily  during  the  trying  years  of  the 
hwt  reign,  expected,  and  deserved  to  be  rewarded.     He  was  immediately 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  soon  obtained  the  greatest  share  in  the  af- 
fections and  confidence  of  the  new  sovereign.    His  young  kinsman  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  more  favourable  introduction ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
bad  intended  to  spend  the  next  Carnival  at  Venice,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  pleasure  to  business.  Up- 
t71&     on  Chesterfield**  arrival  in  London  he  was  presented  to  the  king,  and 
ifpointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-dnunber  to  the  Prince  of 
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WaleA.  In  ft  soil  so  nnfkvonrable  to  the  growth  of  virtQes  as  count  gene- 
nlly  ftre»  it  was  our  young  lord's  pecaliar  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  man, 
whom  Socrates  woold,  probably,  not  ha^e  disowned  as  a  disciple ;  and  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  that  man  his  friend.  Lord  Lumley,  afterwards 
so  well  known,  so  greatly  esteemed,  and  so  uniTersally  regretted,  under  the 
name  of  Lord  Scarborough,  was  at  this  time  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  prince.  The  intimacy  between  these  two  noble- 
men  was  unreserved,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  characters  and  age, 
for  Lord  Scarborough  was  ten  years  older.  It  continued  unalterable,  amidst 
the  conflict  of  interests  and  parties. 

In  these  stirring  times,  a  seat  in  parliament  was  not  considered  merely 
as  an  honour,  but  also  implied  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which  was  ex- 
pected from  all  those  whose  abilities  were  adequate  to  the  task.  They 
were  called  upon  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  their  sentiments,  and  to 
employ  their  powers  in  the  service  of  their  respective  parties.  For  these 
purposes  Chesterfield  was  elected  into  the  first  parliament  under  George  I. 
as  representative  of  the  borough  of  St  Germains,  Cornwall.  The  circum* 
stance,  in  which  he  first  took  an  active  part,  was  delicate,  and  in  some  degree 
decisive.  The  principal  ministers  of  the  late  queen,  as  favourers  of  the  Pre* 
tender,  had  been  driven  oat  of  the  country,  or  sent  to  the  Tower.  Arti* 
cles  of  impeachment  .were  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  composed 
of  one  and  twenty  members,  against  the  principal  contrivers  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  One  of  these  was  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who,  as  well  as  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  was  prudent  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  storm,  and  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  As  the  dnke  had  never  been  a  friend  to  the  last-named  lord, 
and  seemed  much  less  culpable  than  the  other  ministers,  several  of  the  most 
moderate  whigs  were  inclined  to  treat  him  with  less  severity.  The  majo- 
rity, however,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  our  new  member,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  spoke  for  the  first  time,  appeared,  what  the  well-meant  seal 
of  inexperienced  youth  could  alone  excuse,  particularly  violent.  He  said, 
that  **  he  never  wished  to  spill  the  blood  of  any  of  his  countrjnoien,  much 
**  less  the  blood  of  any  nobleman  ;  but  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  safe- 
**  ty  of  his  country  required  that  examples  should  be  made  of  those  who  be- 
**  trayed  it  in  so  infamous  a  manner."  This  speech,  he  owned  afterwards, 
was  but  indifferent  as  to  the  matter.  It  went  off,  however,  tolerably  well, 
in  favour  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  uttered,  and  the  language  with 
which  it  was  graced.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  speaking,  one  of  the  opposite 
party  took  him  aside ;  and,  baring  complimented  him  upon  his  eotq^  dtessait 
added,  that  he  was  exactly  acquainted  with  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  could 
prove  that,  when  he  was  chosen  a  meqpber  of  the  house,  he  was  not  come 
of  age,  and  that  he  was  not  so  now :  at  the  same  time  he  assured  him,  that 
be  wished  to  take  no  advantage  of  this,  unless  his  own  friends  were  pushed, 
m  which  case,  if  he  offered  to  vote,  he  would  immediately  acquaint  the  houae 
with  it.     Cheaterfiekl,  who  had  no  deaira  to  pay  a  penalty  of  L.600^  and 
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be  Uuned  oat  of  the  House,  mskiog  a  low  bow,  quitted  it  directly,  and  set  off 

to  Pyuria. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  rebellion  had  broken  oat  in  tome  parts  of  England 
as  well  as  of  Scotland.  The  success  of  this  undertaking  is  sofficiently  known. 
Like  all  other  precipitate  and  ill-condacted  schemes,  it  was  soon  quelled, 
and  only  served  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  goTemment  from  its  enemies. 

Though  the  majority  in  the  present  parliament  was  greatly  on  the  side  of 

the  whigs,  the  leaders  of  that  party  feared,  or  seemed  to  fear,  that  another 

election  might  not  be  equally  favourable  to  them.     This  apprehen- 

1716.     sion  induced  the  ministry  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  making  this,  as  well 

as  future  parliaments,  uptenniaL 

Our  young  senator,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  supported  the  Septennial  Bill. 
He  spoke  for  the  second  time  on  this  occasion*  He  delivered  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  was  more  favourably  received.  His  arguments  against  short 
parliaments  were  founded  on  the  violence  and  debauchery  inseparable  from 
popular  election.  In  the  then  state  of  the  constituency  the  arguments  were 
too  well  grounded,  and  he  adhered  to  them  through  life.  He  was  well 
aware,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  reform.  Its  practicability  was  the  point 
that  puszled  him.  The  germ  of  the  thing  itself  was  plainly  shewn  m  the 
following  passage  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  styles  the  governing  by  cor- 
ruption, **  that  shameful  method  of  governing,  which  had  been  gaining 
**  ground  insensibly  ever  since  Charles  IL ;  with  uncommon  skill  and  un- 
•«  bounded  profusion,  it  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which, 
**  at  this  time,  dishonours  and  distresses  this  country,  and  must,  if  not 
**  checked,  (and  God  knows  how  it  can  now  be  checked,)  ruin  it." 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  his  son  happened  about  this 
time.  Chesterfield  attached  himself  to  the  prince's  party.  No  person  was 
allowed  to  profess  neutrality.  The  friends  of  the  prince  were  not  received 
at  court ;  and  the  courtiers  totally  deaarted  him  :  and  looking  to  the  great 
principles  of  toleration  and  public  libertyy  they  were  fully  warranted  in  de- 
serting him.  The  court  desired  to  repeal,  but  the  ex-party  supported, 
two  of  the  most  abominable  acts  which  the  tories  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign, 
in  these  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  church  of  Englandism,  had  put  upon 
the  statute  book.  By  the  first  of  these  acts»  all  persons  in  places  of  profit 
and  trust,  who  assisted  at  any  phice  of  worship  where  the  common  prayer 
was  not  used,  forfeited  their  places ;  and,  by  the  second,  no  person  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  allowed,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  keep  any 
school,  or  be  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  that  had  not  subscribed  to  the  declara- 
tion to  conform  to  the  church  of  Enghmd,  obtained  a  licence  from  the  dio- 
cesan, received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  abstained  from  resorting,  at  least  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  any  conventicle 
of  the  dissenters.  Yet,  like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  our  young  senator  joined 
in  the  high  church  clamour  against  the  repeal.  He  was  young,  and  probably 
aoBMi  pnjadioea  of  •doratioii  dong  to  him.     Ha  aftarwarda  came  to  paaa 
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jadgment  upon  himself  for  thus  joining  in  faaion.  *'  I  thought  it»*'  he  says, 
**  impossible  for  the  honestest  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved  oat  of  the  pale  of 
**  the  church,  not  considering  that  matters  of  opinion  do  not  depend  upon 
**  the  will ;  that  it  is  as  natural  and  as  allowable  that  another  man  should 
«  differ  in  opinion  from  me»  as  that  I  should  differ  from  him  ;  and  that  if 
**  we  are  both  sincere  we  are  both  blameless,  and  should  consequently  have 
"  mutual  indulgence  for  each  other.'*  And  he  certainly  had  the  negative  merit 
of  oot  going  all  lengths.  He  did  not  join  the  party  in  their  attempt  for  a 
new  and  even  a  severer  test  law. 

The  king  and  prince  became  reconciled  for  a  season.  One  of  the 
17S0-3.  causes  of  their  reunion  seims  to  have  been  one  of  those  plots,  so 

abundant  in  English  history,  in  which  there  is  something  always  my- 
sterious, asdy  plot  or  no  plot,  remains  ever  in  doubt.  On  this  occasion  4000 
men  were  added  to  the  army  to  keep  out  the  Pretender.  Chesterfield,  by 
supporting  that  measure  in  Parliament,  shewed  his  attachment  to  the  reign- 
ing family,  who^  of  course,  shewed  him  gratitude.  He  was  soon  after  ap« 
pointed  obtain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards.  It  is  remarkable  that  tUa 
fisvour  was  granted  at  the  time  that  the  king,  on  setting  out  for  Hanoveir, 
s^n  excluded  the  prince  from  the  regency.  Lord  Townshend,  to  whom 
he  succeeded  in  this  post,  advised  him  to  dispose  of  the  places,  and  make  it 
more  profitable  than  be  himself  had  done.  "  I  rather,  for  thb  time,"  an- 
swered Chesterfield,  "  wish  to  follow  your  lordship's  example  than  your  ad- 
••  nee. 

On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  his  Lordship  was  offeretl 
178&     the  red  ribband.     This  he  thought  proper  to  refuse  ;  and  was  not 

well  pleased  with  his  brother,  Sir  William,  for  accepting  it.  It  i^ 
also  said  that  his  lordship  took  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  humorous 
talents  upon  this  occasion ;  for  Sir  William  Morgan  of  Tredegar,  one  of  the 
new  knights,  having  lost  the  ensign  of  the  order,  he  made  a  ballad  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  Whetlier  this  followed  or  preceded  his  lordship's  disgrace 
is  uncertain  ;  but  when  the  king  set  out  this  year  for  Hanover ;  among  the 
changes  that  were  made  at  court,  Chesterfield  shared  the  fate  of  Pnlteney, 
and  was  dismissed.  Thb  anecdote  is  mentioned  of  him  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  his  opponents,  in  addition  to  argument,  and 
greatly  to  his  discomfort,  used  mimicry  of  his  lordship's  tone  and  action. 
This  is  a  curious  fact,  for  Chesterfield  was  likely  to  sink  under  it.  Had  he 
not  been  called  to  the  upper  house,  probably  he  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  as  an  orator;  but  as  shewing  the  latitude  of  debate  then  taken 
and  allowed,  it  is  still  more  carious.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  braying 
and  cock-crowing  of  modem  days,  but  which,  it  is  believed,  are  without 

leave  of  the  Speaker.  He  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the 
1726-7.  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  1726.   George  the  First  died 

suddenly  in  the  following  year,  which  still  farther  opened  to  him  the 
3dd  of  political  distinction. 
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Lord  Chesterfield's  eloquence,  though  the  fruit  of  study  and  imitatioo, 
was  in  great  measure  his  own.  Equal  to  most  of  his  cotamporaries  in  elo- 
quence and  perspicuity,  perhaps  surpassed  by  some  in  extensiveness  and 
strength,  he  could  have  no  competitors  in  choice  of  imagery,  taste,  urbanity, 
and  graceful  irony.  This  turn  might  originally  have  risen  firora  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  frame,  which,  as  on  one  hand  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
working  forcibly  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  enabled  him  on  the  other 
to  affect  their  finer  sensations  by  nice  touches  of  raillery  and  humour.  His 
strokes,  however  poignant,  were  always  under  the  controul  of  decency  and 
sense.  He  reasoned  best  when  he  appeared  most  witty ;  and,  while  he 
gained  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  he  turned  the  laugh  on  his  opposers, 
and  often  forced  them  to  join  in  it. 

Among  his  friends  were  Mr  Addison,  Sir  John  Van  Brugh,  Dr 
1787.  Garth,  and  Dr  Arbuthnot,  Mr  Gay,  Mr  Pope,  and  several  more. 
The  last  of  these  great  writers  very  soon  attached  himself  to  Ches- 
terfield, admitted  him  to  his  private  parties,  and  was  particularly  desirous 
of  enjoying  his  company  in  his  retirement  at  Twickenham.  There  he  made 
himself  most  agreeable  to  those  whom  he  thus  distinguished.  The  wit  and 
taste  of  our  Englbh  nobleman  was  not  a  little  improved  by  this  intimate 
intercourse,  in  which  he  had  many  opportunities  likewise  to  observe  the 
English  bard's  charitable  disposition.  The  following  anecdote,  bearing  up- 
on religious  belief,  was  often  mentioned  by  Chesterfield :  *'  I  went  to  Mr 
"  Pope  one  morning  at  Twickenham,  and  found  a  large  folio  bible  with 
**  gilt  clasps  lying  before  him  upon  his  table ;  and  as  I  knew  his  way  of 
^*  thinking  upon  that  book,  I  asked  him  jocosely,  if  he  was  going  to  write 
^  an  answer  to  it  ?  It  is  a  present,  said  he,  or  rather  a  legacy,  from  my 
^  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  him 
^  yesterday  in  the  Tower,  where  I  saw  this  bible  upon  his  table.  After  the 
**  first  compliments  the  Bishop  said  to  me.  My  friend  Pope,  considering  your 
*<  infirmities,  and  my  age  and  exile,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  ever  meet 
**  again ;  and  therefore  I  give  you  this  legacy  to  remember  me  by  it.  Take  it 
"  home  with  you,  and  let  me  advise  yon  to  abide  by  it.  Does  your  lord- 
**  ship  abide  by  it  yourself?  I  do.  If  you  do,  my  lord,  it  is  but  lately. 
"  May  I  beg  to  know  what  new  light  or  arguments  have  prevailed  with  you 
*'  now  to  entertain  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  that  which  you  entertained  of 
^  that  book  all  the  former  part  of  your  life  ?  The  Bishop  replied.  We  have 
**  not  time  to  talk  of  these  things ;  but  take  home  the  book;  I  will  abide  by  it; 
**  and  I  recommend  you  to  do  so  too,  and  so  God  bless  yon." 

Swift  was  not  so  intimate  with  our  Earl,  who  related  this  story  of  the  witty 
dean :  One  winter  he  was  very  often  in  company  with  Swift,  and  he  ob- 
served that  he  was  very  desirous  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with 
him,  but  that  he  would  not  pay  him  the  first  visit;  upon  which  his  lord.ship 
condescended  to  make  the  first  advance.  When  he  was  made  Lord 
Steward,  the  dean  applied  for  a  place  in  favour  of  a  friend.     His  lordship 
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complied,  reqairiog  of  the  dean  not  to  mention  his  name  in  any  of  his 
writings. 

Several  foreigners,  who  have  since  made  a  shining  figure  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  visited  England  during  this  period,  and  formed  intimate  connec- 
tions with  onr  earl.  Some  of  the  principal  were  A  Igarotti,  the  happy  imi- 
tator of  Fontenelle,  Montesqnien,  and  Voltaire.  Voltaire  acquired,  during 
hit  stay  in  England,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  the 
manners  of  the  nation.  It  was  there  that  he  composed  his  Letters  upon 
the  English  Nation,  in  which  he  strongly  recommends  inoculation  to  his 
countrymen.  He  likewise  published  in  English  an  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry. 
His  tragedy  of  Brutus  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  that  of 
Zaire  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener.  But,  above  all,  he  paid  his  court  to  Mr 
Pope,  translated  several  passages  of  his  works,  and  earnestly  wished  he 
would  have  done  him  the  same  honour. 

Chesterfield's  immoderate  attachment  to  gaming  continued.  It  engaged 
him  every  night  in  the  company  of  people  with  whom  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  been  seen  at  any  other  time.  This  anecdote  is  told  of 
him  :  In  one  of  the  rooms  at  Bath  he  met  a  young  nobleman  just  arrived, 
who  had  the  same  failing  with  himself.  He  whispered  to  his  friend,  (point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  some  people  who  stood  round  them,)  Beware  of 
these  scoundrels  ;  it  is  by  flight  alone  that  you  can  preserve  your  purse. 
The  nobleman  believed  him,  quitted  the  room,  and  on  his  return  found  the 
earl  engaged  at  play  with  those  very  harpies  whom«  by  his  advice,  he  had 
just  escaped. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  primee  bectmes  king,  as  Gtorge  IL—'ChestaJidd  fin  his  33d  year  J  is  made  om- 
hassador  to  HoUand — His  industry  to  increase  his  qualifications,  the  Hague  being 
thai  the  centre  of  European  diplomacy — Kindness  towards  him  of  the  Dutch  statesmen, 
particular^  Von  SUngehnd — He  joins  them  inputting  down  the  Altona  and  Osttnd  East 
India  Companies ;  ami  with  their  aid  stays  the  feud  betwixt  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
(  George  II.  J  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  (father  of  FrederickJ-^  Visits  England,  gets  only 
honorary  promotion,  and  returns'-' Engaged  in  the  negociations  with  France.  Spain,  and 
Austria^-^Prrferencefor  the  Dutch — Liking  to,  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
-^In  bad  health — recalled — Falls  into  opposition,  particularly  of  tlie  exciu  scheme — Is 
dismissed,  and  affronted  at  court — Squabbles  of  the  pubUc  press  thereupon— Its  venaHty 
''^ Anecdote  shewing  his  devotion  to  the  public  weaL 

Lord  CnESTCRriELD  was  three  and  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  devolved  upon  George  II. ;  a  prince  in  whose  family  and 

17^.  favour  he  had  continued  thirteen  years.  The  sovereign,  at  his  acces* 
sion,  seemed  rather  more  disposed  to  forget  former  offences,  than  an* 

zioDt  to  reward  past  services.    Few  changes  were  made  in  public  offices.    He 
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re-ftdaiitted  Beyeral,  who,  haying  formerly  belonged  to  hiB  court,  bad  since 
thought  proper  to  deaert  it ;  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  some  persona,  who 
had  been  most  in  £aTour  with  the  late  king,  were  likely  to  enjoy  the  same 
bflnence  under  the  present  reign.  Courtiera  are  a  kind  of  fixtures ;  at  least 
when  the  courtier  and  useful  public  man  are  combined.  It  is  only,  in  great 
revolutions  they  can  be  removed  or  dispensed  with.  Chesterfield's  promo- 
tion was  that  of  ambassador  to  Holland.  Whatever  the  minister  s  views,  in 
sending  him  to  the  Hague,  may  have  been,  the  post  itself  was  equally  suited 
to  his  taste  and  abilities,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  deteraiined  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  this  station,  that  it  might  be  a  step  to  his  further  elevation. 

From  the  nature  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  education,  and  his  studious  man- 
ner of  life,  but  still  much  more  from  his  intercourse  with  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  different  principles,  it  may  be  judged,  that  he  had  acquired  no 
inconsiderable  "fund  of  political  knowledge;  yet  he  was  diflident  of  himself, 
and  thought  it  proper  tp  recur  to  other  helps.  We  have  seen  that  a  course 
of  lectures  in  ci^  law  had  been  the  principal  object  of  hb  studies  at 
1728.  Cambridge.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Hague  he  applied 
to  Vitriarius,  a  German^  and  then  a  celebrated  professor  of  the  uni- 
versity  of  Leyden  ;  and,  at  his  recommendation,  took  into  his  house  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  perfectly  well  qualified  to  instruct  him  in  the  science  both 
of  the  civil  law  and  the  imperial  code.  The  Germans  were  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  understand  thejtu  publicum  undjus  gentium  better  than  the  learn- 
ed of  other  nations. 

Chesterfield  was  thoroughly  sensible,  that  knowledge  alone,  however  ex- 
tensive, would  avail  him  but  little  in  his  political  career,  unless  adorned  with 
other  ministerial  accomplishments.  He  wished  to  be  a  man  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  business ;  and  had  strongly  imbibed  the  idea,  that  labour 
and  pleasure  were  not  incompstible,  and  that  the  one  contributed  to  heighten 
the  taste  of  the  other.  His  first  occupation  in  the  morning  was  to  write 
his  dispatches ;  and,  as  he  left  little  for  his  secretary  to  do,  he  frequentlgr 
staid  in  his  room  till  dinner  time,  unless  business  called  him  out.  Sometimes 
he  returned  there  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  in  general,  like  those  of  the  famous 
De  Witt,  his  evenings  were  spent  in  assemblies  and  amusements.  These 
very  amusements  furnished  him  with  many  opportunities,  which  he  never 
neglected,  of  studying  characters ;  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  main  object,  which  was,  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
man  of  business.  Sometimes  his  habit  of  gaming  was  likely  to  prevail. 
He  has  been  known  to  quit  the  table  at  six,  yet  to  be  in  his  cabinet  at  bu- 
siness by  eight  in  the  morning. 

At  the  time  Chesterfield  arrived  at  the  Hague,  which  was  in  summer 
1728,  it  was,  and  had  been,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  the  chief  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  diplomatists  of  Europe.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  most  impor- 
tant negotiations,  from  which,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Dutch 
themselves,  and  their  goveniroenr^  it  was  considered  that  a  foreign  miuia- 
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ter  coald  not  be  in  a  better  scbool  for  eiercising  hie  judgment  and  in-. 
proFing  his  talents.  The  premier  of  Holland  bears  the  title  of  grand  peu- 
sionary,  which  office  had  been  held  in  succession  by  Bamevelt,  Cata,  a  poHi 
as  well  as  a  politician,  Fagel,  Heinsius,  and  others.  Slingeland,  an  old  and 
experienced  magistrate  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  at  the  time  of  Clusster^ 
field*s  embassy,  occupied  that  important  place,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
greater  intimacy  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  can  subsist  between  the  prime 
minister  of  one  power  and  the  ambassador  of  another.  "  Mr  Slingeland,** 
fisys  Chesterfield^  "  was  the  ablest  minister,  and  the  greatest  man  I  ever 
**  knew.  I  may  justly  call  him  my  friend,  my  master,  and  my  guide,  for  1 
*<  was  then  qnite  new  in  business :  be  instructed  me.  he  loved  me,  he  trust- 
«  ed  me." 

The  establishment  of  a  new  East  India  company  at  Altona,  under  the  pro* 

tection  of  the  King  of  i)enmark,  had  been  attempted  during  Ches- 
1729.     terfield*s  embassy  at  the  Hague.     Subscriptions  for  it  were  solicited 

even  in  Holland ;  and  the  desire  of  gain  encouraged  seyeral  monied 
people  to  become  adventurers  in  the  undertaking.  But  the  policy  of  the 
time  was  to  sustain  and  render  more  and  more  rigid  every  species  of  mono* 
poly.  The  word  free  trade  had  not  then  been  pronounced.  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  could  not  patientlji^  suffer,  any  more  than  the  United  Provinces, 
aucb  a  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  ambassador's  pen  was 
employed  in  the  support  of  their  rights,  and  a  masterly  memoir,  which  he 
composed  on  this  occasion,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
States,  was  delivered  by  him  to  the  panish  minister  at  the  Hague.  The 
opposition  was  successful.  This  company,  as  well  as  that  of  Ostend,  was 
soon  afterwards  entirely  abolished. 

Chesterfield  had  a  share  in  a  matter  seemingly  of  less  consequence,  but 
which  nearly  concerned  George  II.  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  is  likewise  cha- 
racti'ristic  of  the  times.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  married  his  sister,  but  the 
ties  of  blood  have  but  a  feeble  hold  on  princes.  Levies  of  men  were  forci- 
bly raised  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions  by  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  although  the  parent  of  the  Great  Frederick,  never  could  be  more  in  his 
own  person  than  a  crimp  and  drill  corporal.  These  proceedings  occasioned 
retaliations  on  the  side  of  Hanover.  The  two  monarchs  felt  themselves 
offendfMl  as  private  gentlemen^  and,  as  both  possessed  personal  bravery, 
the  repetition  of  the  scene  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  was  talked 
of.  If  royal  disputes  were  to  be  settled  in  this  manner,  contentions  between 
crowned  heads  would  be  less  destructive.  In  the  present  case,  the  delirant 
regu^  pieeiuntur  Achivi,  was,  for  the  thousandth  time,  likely  to  have  been 
verified.  The  country  of  Hanover  was  threatened  with  an  invssion,  which 
it  was  but  ill  prepared  to  resist.  No  assistance  from  England  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  as,  by  the  act  of  settlement,  the  kingdom  was  not  to  be  concerned 
in  the  wars  of  the  electorate.  Our  ambassador's  zeal  was  happily  exert- 
ed in  preventing  the  consequences  of  this  dii*pute.     On  kia  appliration  to 
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the  States,  a  letter  was  written,  in  their  name,  to  the  King  of  Pnitsia,  to  en- 
treat him  to  tnspend  hostilities,  and  listen  to  conciliatory  terms.  To  add 
weight  to  this  letter,  several  Dutch  regiments  received  orders  to  march  to- 
wards Cleves.  This  step  had  the  desired  effect.  An  arbitration  to  the 
Dnkes  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Wolfenbnttle  was  proposed  and  accepted.  This 
did  not,  however,  produce  a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the  brother  kings, 
althoogh  it  exalted  the  ambassador  greatly  in  the  favour  of  one  of  them. 
At  this  time  Chesterfield  visited  England.     This  was  in  consequence  of 

an  intrigue  by  Lord  Townshend,  for  turning  out  the  Duke  of  New- 
1729,     castle  as  Secretary  of  State.     But  his  Lordship  was  himself  turned 

out ;  whereby,  in  place  of  being  made  secretary  as  proposed,  Ches- 
terfield had  to  return  to  his  post  at  the  Hague,  having  acquired  the  office  of 
steward  of  the  household,  and  the  honour  of.  the  Garter.  The  last  was  an 
honour  he  very  much  coveted,  because,  as  he  said  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
^'  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  blue  ribbon  would  add  two  inches  to  my 
**  sice.*'  During  his  stay  he  assisted  at  the  council  in  which  the  report  was 
made  of  Colonel  Chartres's  trial  and  condemnation  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  a 
rape  he  had  noi  committed.     The  pardon  was  voted  unanimously. 

Business  of  importance  awaited  our  ambassador  in  Holland.  The  em- 
peror was  highly  displeased  that  the  treaty  of  Seville  had  been  concluded ; 
and  Philip  V.  was  no  less  so,  that  it  still  remained  unexecuted.  France, 
since  the  birth  of  the  dauphin  in  1729,  bad  renewed  her  old  connexions 
with  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  was  projecting  new  schemes  against  the  House 
of  Austria.  The  maritime  powers  weige  accused,  not  altogether  without  rea- 
son,  of  having  delayed  the  promised  conveyance  of  the  infant  into  Italy. 
This  secret  and  important  negociation,  the  details  of  which  are  not  now 

more  interesting  than  those  of  an  old  law-suit,  was  held  to  do  great 
1731.     honoar  to  the  conciliatory  talents  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  in  this, 

as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  his  ministry,  seems  to  have  taken 
Sir  William  Temple  for  a  model.  It  is  evident,  from  what  he  says  of  the 
imperial  ambassador,  that  he  considered  himself  a  match  for  him.  **  Count 
**  Zinzendorf,  the  imperial  minister,  (he  writes,)  left  this  place  last  Sunday 
**  morning,  saying,  that  he  was  going  to  see  some  of  these  provinces,  and 
**  might  possibly  go  to  Spa,  but  with  an  air  of  great  mystery,  which  has 
**  occasioned  some  speculation  here ;  but  for  my  own  part,  as  I  know  the 
*^  gentleman,  I  do  not  believe  the  mystery  is  upon  account  of  the  journey, 
**  but  I  believe  he  rather  takes  the  journey  for  the  sake  of  the  mystery.'* 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  besides  these  national  concerns,  our  am- 
bassador employed  himself  usefully  in  fiBtvour  of  the  House  of  Orange.  He 
declared  to  the  grand  pensionary,  that,  although  he  had  received  no  positive 
orders  to  that  effect,  yet  he  would,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  promote  the 
views  of  the  family,  from  a  conviction  that  the  interest  both  of  his  own  conn- 
try  and  of  the  republic  required  it.  Besides  that  sense  of  public  utility, 
Cheslarfiaid  aoeflM  to  have  batn  also  twayad  by  penonal  Ukiqf  for  the  young 
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Priooe  of  Orange,  whoee  friend  and  correapondeut  be  always  contiiraed  to  be, 
and  whom  be  bad,  at  an  early  period,  tbos  (avoarably  de8cribed  :  **  The 
'*  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  here  laa^  night.  I  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
**  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  half  an  hoar's  conversadon  only,  1  think 

*  be  has  extreme  good  parts.     He  is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  civil  to  every 

*  body,  and  with  an  ease  and  freedom  that  is  seldom  acquired  but  by  a  long 
**  knowledge  of  the  world.  His  face  is  handsome — his  shape  is  not  so  advan- 
«*  tageons  as  could  be  wished,  though  not  near  so  bad  as  I  had  heard  it  re* 
*^  presented.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  are  loud  and  universal.  He 
**  assumes  not  the  least  dignity,  but  has  all  the  afiability  and  insinuation  that 
**  is  necessary  for  a  person  who  would  raise  himself  in  a  popular  government. 

*'  As  I  have  had  the  honour  of  frequently  conversing  with  the  prince,  I 
**  can  assure  your  lordship,  as  fisur  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  that  he  has  both 
**  parte  and  knowledge,  not  only  much  above  his  age,  but  equal  to  any  bo- 
**  dy*B ;  and  without  troubling  your  lordship  with  particulars,  I  beliew 
*^  I  may  venture  to  aay,  that  he  will  equal  the  greatest  of  his  ancestors  in 
**  great  and  good  qualities.     I  hope  he  will  be  in  good  fortune  too." 

To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  to  recover  his  health,  which,  m 
well  as  his  fortune,  had  been  greatly  impaired,  Lord  Chesterfield  de- 
1732.  sired  to  be  recalled.  His  request  was  granted.  His  disorder,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  a  fever,  baffled  for  a  long  time  the  efforts  of 
the  phyfticians,  and  the  swelling  of  his  legs  could  not  be  dispersed  in  less  than 
six  months.  On  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  began  to  appear  as  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  at  first  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
minister,  and  supported  his  measures.  In  the  debate  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  troops  from  18,000  to  12,000  men,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  stood  up  to  oppose  it.  He  insisted,  that  the  present 
number  uras  barely  sufiicient  for  the  security  of  the  nation,  but  by  no  means 
considerable  enough  to  inspire  any  fears.  He  professed  that  lie  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  to  think  they  could  be  enslaved  by  so 
small  a  body ;  and  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  to  imagine  they  would 
be  base  enough  to  concur  in  such  a  design.  However  he  may  have  varied 
in  his  opinion  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  standing  army,  he  never  eould  be  per 
snaded  to  approve  of  a  militia  to  replace  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  appearances  of  harmony  and  friendship,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  real  or  lasting  confidence  could  be  establish- 
ed between  Walpole  and  Chesterfield.  The  former  dreaded  a  rival,  the  let- 
ter could  not  brook  a  superior.  An  opportunity  soon  offered,  which  disco- 
vered both  their  dispositions.  The  excise  scheme  was  proposed  by  the  mi- 
nister, perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  bis  country ;  and  in  so  ^  as 
the  tobacco  trade  was  concerned,  the  interest  of  America  was  also  much  in- 
tijited  on.  The  scheme  was  principally  disliked,  from  an  apprehension  that 
it  might  add  to  ministerial  power.  It  was  represented  as  an  infringement 
ttpoB  oatioMl  liberty*  m  w^  as  private  security  and  honour.     An  luivenal 
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elAmoar  was  imised  ihrougbont  the  kingdom  ;  the  court  experiencad  an  al* 
moHt  total  desertion,  and,  finding  some  of  its  firmest  friends  on  the  side  of 
opposition,  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield,  though  with  reluctance  ;  and  the  mi- 
nister narrowly  escaped  being  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  bill. 

The  queen,  who  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  excise,  finding  that  the  bill 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  whole  nation,  applied,  among  others,  to  Lord 
Scarborough  for  advice.  His  answer  was,  7%e  JSing  mutt  give  ii  199.  / 
wili  answer  for  my  regiment  against  the  Pretender ^  but  not  against  the  op- 
posers  of  Ui/s  excise.  Upon  which  her  majesty,  with  tears  in  hereyes^  said. 
We  must  then  drop  iL  Chesterfield  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terras,  his 
disapprobation  of  the  scheme,  and  his  three  brothers  voted  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  bill  was  given  np  on  the  '1  Ith  of  April, 
1738.  and  the  13th  was  fixed  for  his  removal  from  oflBce.  That  day,  as  he 
came  from  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  Eari  of  Scarborough,  and 
was  going  up  the  great  stairs  at  St  James's,  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  servants,  and  told  that  his  grace  had  been  that  morning  at  his 
house,  and  wished  to  see  him  there  on  business  of  importance.  The  earl's 
chariot  not  being  at  hand,  he  was  carried  home  by  his  friend,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  who  informed  him,  that  he  came 
by  the  king's  order  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his  white  staff.  His  lord- 
ship cheerfully  complied ;  and,  without  attempting  any  apology  for  his  con- 
duct, begged  of  his  grace  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  his  service,  except  his  honour  and  conseience.  Two  days 
afterwards  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  expressed  the  same  sentiments.  This 
letter  certainly  did  not  lessen  the  resentment  of  a  monarch,  who,  by  his  co- 
temporaries,  is  allowed  to  have  been  no  dissembler.  Lord  Chesterfield 
took^he  firet  opportunity  of  going  to  court ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  being 
graciously  received,  that,  contrary  to  his  former  intentions,  he  never  again 
appeared  in  the  royal  presence,  till  the  necessity  of  the  times  occasioned  his 
recall  His  place  of  Lord  Steward  was  immediately  afier  disposed  of  in  fa* 
TOW  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  edat  which  attended  the  carl's  dismission  was  still  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  annonnced  to  the  public.  While  the  ministerial 
papers  represented  it  in  a  light  unfsvourable  to  his  lordship,  the  political 
publication,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  The  Craftsman^  and  in  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  to|;ether  with  Mr  Pulteney  and  several  other  persons  of 
rank  on  the  side  of  opposition,  were  concerned,  spared  no  pains  to  interest 
the  nation  in  his  favour.  The  anthor,  after  enumerating  his  lordship's  ser- 
vices and  eminent  qualifications,  conclnded  his  account  in  the  following 
words :  '*  The  world  seems  greatly  astonished  at  so  unexpected  an  event ; 
'*  and  those  who  are  most  zealous  for  the  present  royal  family  grieve  to  see 
*'  so  able  and  faithful  a  servant  dismissed  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture."  These 
expressions  were  offensive  to  the  administration,  and  were  accordingly  se- 
verely ciiticiaed  in  om  of  the  papers  under  ikmit  oootFoA ;  for  •ven  in  tbea« 
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dtjB  the  press  was  also  held  in  honour,  as  the  best  possible  public  instruc- 
tor. The  writer  exclaimed  against  the  indecency  of  calling  the  king  to  an 
account  for  the  choice  of  his  servants;  and  upbraided  the  earl  with  ingratitude. 
Misbehaviour  or  mistake,  he  said,  might  have  necessitated  his  majesty  to 
remove  one  whom  he  had  so  particularly  distinguished ;  and  he  even  hinted, 
ihat  the  reasons  for  this  removal  might  be  disclosed,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Houte  of  Lords,  and  the  fear  of  an  action  for  seandahtm  magnaium^  did 
not  deter  the  boldeet  man  from  speaking  the  truth  of  a  peer.  These  insinna- 
tioos  induced  Cbester6eld  to  send  a  message  to  the  author,  who,  in  any 
other  respect,  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  notice.  He  set  him  at  de-< 
fiance,  and  gave  him  leave  freely  to  say  what  he  knew,  or  what  he  pleased ; 
but  the  author  answered  evasively.  He  could  not,  however,  evade  the  dis- 
dosure  of  this  fiict,  so  illustrative  of  the  venality  of  the  public  press.  From 
tile  report  of  the  secret  committee,  printed  in  1742,  p.  Ill,  1 12,  it  appeared 
that  this  author,  who  was  a  Mr  Amall,  was  paid  by  the  government,  and 
had  received,  in  three  years*  time,  for  tbia  and  other  services,  neariy  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  that,  in  the  period  from  1732  to  1742,  no  less  than 
L.50,000  had  been  paid  to  the  ministerial  hirelings  of  the  press  generally. 

The  shifts  and  expedients  of  party  men,  at  a  political  crisis,  are  often 
amusing  as- well  as  instructive,  as  the  following  anecdote,  in  which  it  may 
well  be  said  Chesterfield  was  personally  concerned,  will  shew :  The  late 
Lord  R  ■  ,  with  many  good  qualities,  and  even  learning  and  parts,  had  a 
strong  desire  of  being  thought  skilful  in  physic,  and  was  expert  in  bleeding. 
Chesterfield,,  who  knew  his  foible,  and  on  a  particular  occasion  wished  to 
have  his  vote,  came  to  him  one  morning,  and,  after  having  conversed  upon 
indifferent  matters,  compluned  of  a  headach,  and  desired  his  lordship  to 
fieel  hi*  pulse.  It  was  found  to  beat  high,  and  a  hint  of  losing  blood  given. 
I  have  no  objection,  and  as  I  bear  your  lordship  has  a  masterly  hand,  wOl 
yon  favour  me  with  trying  your  lancet  upon  me?  Apropos^  said  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, after  the  operation,  do  you  go  to  the  house  to-day  9  Lord  R 
answered,  I  did  not  intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficiently  informed  <^  the 
quesdon  which  is  to  he  debated ;  but  you^  who  have  considered  it^  which 
side  will  you  be  of?  The  earl  having  gained  his  confidence,  easily  directed 
his  judgment.  He  carried  him  to  the  house,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he 
pleased.  He  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  none  of  his  friends  had  done  as 
BMch  as  he,  having  literally  bled  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Dwrmg  his  embaajf  w  Hdkmd  hoM  a  aon — Marria  a  Oermtm  kufy — Uqteal  of  the  m. 
tenmal  act  attempted — Resisted  stuxessfu&f  hy  Walpole — Parties  m  partiameHt—Ej^ct 
tpon  them  of  the  Pnieous  mob —  The  stage  brought  wider  restrictkm —  Chalerfiekts  speech 
against  the  biU^^Queem  Caroli»e*s  death  and  character^The  prince  now  heads  the 
cppusition^-'^s  speech  to  thejjuahers^  Andrew  Pits  answer — Hoiw  to  get  rid  of  the  Pre- 
Under^'Mhnstry  driven  into  the  Spanish  war^-'Death  of  Lord  Scarborough — Ches- 
terfiMs  grirf-^and  fiercer  opposition — Pkn  for  his  son*s  education — The  war  lan» 
mashes —  Visits  the  Continent^' Preference  for  Paris — Goes  farther  south,  but  recalled 
because  of  the  troubled  state  of  Europe,  and  discontents  in  England — T^ese  continue-^ 
Walpole  driven  from  the  hdm-^Made  Earl  of  Orfbrd^Pulieney  sueceeds^^oon  retires, 
as  Earl  of  Bath^^Chesterfield  continues  in  opposition^-strenuouslg,  not  successful^^In' 
jures  his  health^^  Changes  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  HuMory^^Licensing  act — Field  of 
Dettingen — The  Pretender-^Death  of  Pope  and  the  Uudiess  of  Marlborough— The 
anxious  provisions  for  the  history  of  the  Ufiof  the  late  duke — Oommiis  charge  of  it  to 
Chesterfeld-^Broad-bottomeoalition—ChssterJidd  admitted  inio  the  adtimt^Seni  aai- 
bassadorto  Holland, 

After  being  freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  conrt,  Chesterfield  submitted 
to  the  chains  of  matrimony.  He  had  fallen  into  some  gallantries  be- 
17S3.  fore.  From  one  of  hu  connections,  during  hu  embassy  in  Holland,  he 
had  a  son,  who  soon  became  the  object  of  his  fondness  as  well  as  of  his 
cares.  But  his  serious  addresses  had,  many  years  before,  been  paid  to  Melo- 
sina  de  Schulenbnrg,  a  young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  considerable 
fiunilies  in  Germany.  Niece  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  she  had  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  the  late  king,  and  was  created  by  him,  in  1722,  a  peeress 
of  Great  Britam,  under  the  titles  of  Countess  of  Walsingham  and  Baroness  of 
Aldborough.  Her  fortune  was  suitable  to  her  rank ;  and  the  amiableness 
of  her  character,  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind,  her  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  particular  for  music,  rendered  her  a  fit  companion  for  Lord 
Chesterfield.  By  her  tenderness  and  virtues  she  merited  all  the  returns  he 
could  make ;  and  by  her  prudent  management,  she  helped  to  retrieve  and 
improve  his  long-neglected  estate.  On  changing  her  condition,  she  did  not 
leave  the  Duchess  of  Kendal ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  their  next 
neighbour  in  Grosvenor  Square,  most  constantly  divided  his  time  between 
bis  business  in  his  own  house,  and  bis  attentions  and  duties  at  the  other. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  antagonists  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  pe- 
riod of  his  disgrace  was  now  at  hand.*  The  ex- party  tried  for  popula- 
1734b  rity,  by  attempting,  towards  the  close  of  the  parliament,  the  repeal 
of  the  septennial  bill ;  but  several  of  the  members  who,  eighteen 
years  before,  were  the  promoters  of  the  repeal,  now  spoke  against  it,  and  it 
was  lost.  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  his  brothers  were  in  the  minority. 
The  opposition  had  no  better  success  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  they 
ried  their  strength  upon  more  temporary  topics,  such  as  the  removal  of 
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the  Dake  of  Bdton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  regiments ;  in  which, 
and  other  measures  of  the  time,  the  court  was  held  justified  by  adequate 
majorities.  The  House  of  Peers  had  not  then  attained,  in  its  procedure,  to 
that  freedom  from  personalities  and  perfect  decorum  which  distinguish  it  at 
this  day,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  His  grace  said,  '*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  so  much  noise  made  about 
"  the  removal  of  two  noble  lords  from  their  commands  in  the  army.  It  is 
*'  true  there  have  been  two  lords  removed,  but  on\y one  soldier;  and  there* 
*'  fore,  when  lords  are  pleased  to  talk  of  soldiers  having  been  turned  out  of 
**  iheur  commissions  in  the  army,  they  ought  not  to  talk  in  the  plural  num< 
"  bcr." 
It  would  take  much  time,  and  afford  little  entertainment,  to  specify  and 

explain  the  several  subjects  of  debate  between  the  ministers  and 
1736.     their  antagonists  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  preceding  year.     A 

great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  a  regular  systematic 
opposition  in  Parliament ;  and  the  quaint,  yet  expressive  phrase  has  been 
used  of  "  his  Majesty's  opposition."  But  whatever  may  be  the  benefits, 
this  is  pretty  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  the 
general  struggle  of  his  majesty's  opposition  has  always  been  to  become  his 
majesty *s  ministry ;  and  hence  much  more  of  factious  debate  than  of  that 
straight-forward  discussion  which  can  alone  lead  to  sound  legislation.  One 
of  the  topics  of  the  day  for  exciting  popular  clamour  against  the  ministry, 
in  all  of  which  our  senator  took  a  most  active  part,  both  by  tongue  and 
pen,  was  that  of  the  far-famed  Porteous  mob.  A  criminal  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  he  was  hanged  ac- 
cordingly. But  having  been  a  smuggler,  then  rather  a  popular  vocation 
in  Scotland,  be  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Edinburgh  mob,  who,  in  their 
own  idiom,  desired  to  cheat  the  gallows,  by  prematurely  cutting  down  the 
criminal  to  the  efiect  of  re-animation.  The  city  guard,  commanded  by 
Captain  Porteous,  was  in  attendance,  and  having,  in  the  course  of  that 
attempt,  been  assaulted  with  stones  from  the  mob,  Porteous  gave  orders 
to  fire,  and  fired  himself  amongst  them,  whereby  seventeen  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Porteous  was  tried  for  murder.  The  wording  of  the  ver- 
dict, and  especially  the  inverted  collocation  of  the  facts,  shew  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  jury  was  by  no  means  with  him.  The  verdict  was  in  these 
words :  *'  Find  it  proven,  that  the  said  John  Porteous,  pannel,  fired  a  gun 
**  among  the  people  assembled  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  time  libelled ; 
*^  as  also  that  he  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  under  his  command  to  fire,  and 
*'  upon  his  or  their  so  firing,  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were 
**  killed  and  wounded :  And  find  it  proven,  that  the  pannel  and  his  guard 
'*  were  attacked  and  beat  by  several  stones  of  a  considerable  bigness,  thrown 
**  amongst  them  by  the  nmltitude,  whereby  several  of  the  soldiers  were 
"  bruised  and  wounded."  Upon  this  verdict  Porteous  had  sentence  of 
death.     A  reprieve  was  applied  for  and  obtained,  the  ministry  thinking  it 
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a  case  of  jattifiable  homicide,  and  the  application  having  been  backed  by  a  re- 
presentation from  the  juds^es.  Bat  the  people  were  not  satisfied ;  and  ai 
the  instigation,  or  at  leant  with  the  connivance  of  some  designing  men,  they 
assembled  in  a  seditious  manner.  They  forced  the  gates  of  the  jail,  dragged 
out  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  hanged  him  in  the  same  place  where  the 
smuggler  had  suffered.  This  was  not  a  mere  riot ;  it  bore  the  marks  of  de- 
sign and  deliberation ;  and,  though  some  of  the  hcts  might  have  been  exag- 
gerated, a  mutinous  disposition  could  not  be  disowned.  The  same  spirit 
had  of  late  shewn  itself  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  became,  therefore, 
necessary  to  punish,  in  order  to  check  these  violent  attempts  against  the  peace 
of  society.  The  case  of  the  Edinburgh  riot  was  brought  into  parliament. 
The  debates  lasted  five  months.  By  one  of  the  parties  this  act  of  violence 
was  represented  as  the  natural  consequence  of  national  discontent ;  by  the 
other  as  the  effect  of  wicked  combinations.  These  ascribed  the  cause  to 
the  measures  of  government ;  those  to  the  incendiary  writings  of  a  disap- 
pointed faction.  Despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  jacobitism  on  tlie  other, 
were  introduced  in  this  dispute.  The  ministry  were  driven  to  the  disagree- 
able alteniative,  either  of  giving  up  the  assistance  of  military  force,  or  of 
disobliging  a  part  of  the  nation,  already  too  much  suspected  of  disaffection. 
Some  of  the  Scotch  members,  hitherto  the  best  friends  to  the  reigning  powers, 
expressed  their  indignation  on  seeing  the  judges  compelled  to  appear  at  thp 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  magistrates  of  their  capital  stigmatised,  and  the 
city  deprived  of  some  of  its  privileges.  A  due  regard  was  however  paid  to 
the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  sentence  were  miti* 
gated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  yet  this  unfortunate  affair  weakened 
the  government,  and  strengthened  the  opposition. 

The  stage  itself  began  to  be  made  use  of,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  faction.  To  check  this 
1737.  growing  evil,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  impiety  and  licentiousness  which 
some  of  the  dramatic  writers  had  been  guilty  of,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  and  passed.  By  this  bill,  the  new  pieces  were  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  time  being,  and  could  not  be  exhi- 
bited upon  the  stage  without  his  licence.  Though  this  act  was  no  innovation, 
yet  it  seemed  ill  timed,  precipitate,  and  liable  to  many  inconveniences.  The 
persons  in  opposition  did  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  a  step  towards  attacking  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Lord  Chesterfield  took  up  the  cause  of  liberty  with  his  usual 
vivacity.  His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  one  of  the  specimens  of  British  oratory  of  the 
time.  It  is  tasteful  and  well  reasoned.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  work.  Such  was  iu  effect  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  law  could  not, 
for  a  while  at  least,  be  used  for  purposes  of  mere  ministerial  pique  or  per^ 
sonal  dislike. 

Queen  Caroline  died  at  the  end  of  this  year  of  a  cruel  disorder,  which 
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the  long  heroically  concealed.  She  was  allowed  to  possess  personal  graces, 
aocompltshments  of  the  mind,  address,  resolution,  and  perseverance.  She 
possessed  more  learning  than  commonly  falls  to  the  share  of  her  sex,  and 
was  every  day  endeavonring  to  increase  it.  Men  of  science  were  encon- 
*aged  by  her.  She  enjoyed  their  conversation,  and  wished  to  have  a 
place  among  them.  Philosophy  and  politics  were  her  constant  study,  and 
she  took  a  pride  in  shewing  her  superiority  in  both.  Her  sway  over  the 
king  was  founded  on  the  opinion  he  had  of  her  merit,  and  she  improved 
her  power  by  her  compliance  with  his  wishes.  The  art  by  which  she  go- 
verned him  was  known  to  every  body  but  himself. 

The  opposition  now  acquired,  as  in  former  times,  in  the  person  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  a  head  equally  able  and 
willing  to  give  them  weight  and  support.  Less  partial  to  his  native  soil 
than  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been,  he  professed  a  generous  love  for 
liberty,  and  a  just  reverence  for  the  British  constitution.  Letters  and  arts, 
banished  from  court,  found  a  refuge  under  his  roof;  and  poets,  thus  en- 
couraged, proclaimed  him  a  new  Augustus.  Lyttelton  was  his  philosopher 
and  firiend.  This  practical  regard  to  public  liberty  was  acknowledged  and 
even  eulogised  by  Andrew  Pit,  who,  next  to  Penn,  was  the  most  dis- 
tii^isbed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  England  ever  produced.  This 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  prince  and  Andrew  Pit :  A  deputation  from  the 
qoakers  having  waited  upon  the  prince,  to  solicit  bis  interest  in  favour  of 
ibeir  tithing  bill  in  1735,  he  answered,  **  That  as  a  friend  to  liberty  in 
**  general,  and  toleration  in  particular,  he  wished  they  might  meet  with 
**  aU  proper  favour,  but  for  himself  he  never  gave  his  vote  in  parliament, 
**  and  it  did  not  become  his  station  to  influence  his  friends,  or  direct  his 
**  servants.  To  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  conscience  and  under- 
**  ttanding  was  a  rule  he  had  hitherto  prescribed  to  himself,  and  purposed 
**  through  his  whole  life  to  observe.**  The  reply  from  Andrew  Pit,  who 
qioke  in  the  name  of  the  body,  was  not  less  remarkable.  He  said,  **  May 
**  it  please  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  am  greatly  affected  with  his  excellent 
"  notions  of  liberty,  and  am  more  pleased  with  the  answer  he  has  given  us, 
**  than  if  he  had  granted  our  request.*' 

As  none  of  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  had  contributed  more  than  Lord 
Bolii^roke  to  destroy  their  popularity,  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  de- 
unoB  of  a  more  particular  connection  with  him.  At  their  £rst  interview, 
his  lordship,  who  was  the  Srst  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  had  taken  up  a 
hotk,  in  which  he  was  reading  when  his  rojral  highness  came  up ;  upon 
which  he  hastily  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stepping  forward,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  be  was  ready  to  foil  down,  when  the  prince  supporting  him  said.  My 
brdy  I  hope  this  may  be  an  omen  of  my  succeeding  to  raise  you.  In  re- 
turn for  these  expressions  of  con6dence  and  friendship,  his  lordship  wrote, 
Ibr  the  use  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 

Lord  Cheatarfidd  had  long  before  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  in  the 
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imnce  8  esteem  and  favour.  He  wished  to  see  the  electorate  and  the  king- 
dom separated  from  each  other,  and  allotted  to  different  branches  of  the 
royal  fkmily ;  and  sincerely  endeavoured  to  convince  the  successor  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  two  titles.  In  a  gayer  mood  he  tried  the  same  argu- 
ment upon  others.  Being  one  day  in  the  House  of  Peers  before  it  was  sit- 
ting, he  told  some  lords  that  he  had  found  out  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
the  Pretender  for  ever :  this  was  by  humbly  requesting  his  majesty  to  re- 
sign Hanover  to  him,  as  then  the  English  would  never  more  choose  a  king 
from  that  place.  As  the  next  parliamentary  campaign  was  likely  to  be  an 
active  one,  a  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  by  the  anti-ministerial  party, 
for  mustering  their  forces,  and  settling  their  plan  of  operations, — in  truth,  a 
kind  of  ex-parliament.  Bath  was  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose ;  and 
a  more  convenient  one  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Sumptuous  entertain- 
ments were  given  by  the  corporation,  under  the  direction  of  the  fomous 
Nash.  Chesterfield  did  the  honours  of  the  place,  and  his  servants  were 
employed  to  attend. 

The  nation  had  enjoyed  peace  above  five  and  twenty  years ;  for  it  can 
scarce  be  said  that  peace  was  interrupted  by  the  half  wars  of  1718 
1738.  and  1727.  A  state  of  tranquillity  so  desirable,  especially  for  a  com- 
mercial people,  had  been  the  constant  object  of  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration. But  a  violent  outcry  was  raised  against  Spanish  aggressions,  and  a 
strong  desire  manifested  nationally  for  a  war  with  Spain.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied but  that  considerable  freedoms  had  been  used,  and  provocations  given, 
by  English  traders  as  well  as  by  those  of  other  nations.  But  the  means 
employed  by  the  Spanish  ministry  to  procure  redress  were  not  such  as  jus- 
tice could  authorise,  or  British  honour  overlook.  For  above  twenty  years 
tbe  Spanish  guarda  castas  in  America  had  been  empowered  to  stop  the 
English  traders  in  the  (^en  seas,  or  at  least  within  sight  of  their  coasts,  to 
search  and  seize  both  cargoes  and  ships,  to  imprison  the  crews,  and  often 
to  treat  them  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Vain  and  ineffectual  had  been  the 
representations  of  our  court.  The  Spaniards,  unrestramed  in  their  hostile 
proceedings,  had,  on  many  occasions,  added  contumely  to  offence.  Their 
depredations  were  become  excessive,  and  their  captures  were  valued  at  half 
a  million.  Encouraged  by  the  supineness  of  the  British  ministry,  and  in- 
stigated by  the  active  industry  of  the  French,  they  moreover  publicly  laid 
claim  to  Georgia  and  part  of  Carolina,  and  interrupted  not  only  the  general 
commerce,  but  also  that  particular  branch  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Assiento  contrtict,  and  by  which  a  regulated 
commerce  to  Spanish  America,  to  a  defined  extent,  annually,  had  been 
agreed  on. 

At  last  the  nation  was  rousea  by  these  repeated  insults.  The  clamours 
of  the  merchants  were  heard  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  voice  of  hu- 
manity,  in  favour  of  the  sailors,  was  too  loud  to  be  stifled.  Applications 
to  parliament  were  made  fixmi  the  metropolis  and  other  trading  cities  ; 
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•nd  neither  peers  nor  commons  conid  any  longer  refuse  their  interposition. 
Id  consequence,  the  two  houses  presented  addresses  to  the  king,  express- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  their  own  sense  of  the  justice  of  the 
coraplaint.  The  answer  was  favourable.  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  pro- 
mise, that,  either  by  negociation  or  by  arms,  an  adequate  satisfaction  should 
he  procured. 

After  many  procrastinations,  which  obliged  the  minister  to  prorogue  and 
delay  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  procured,  in  the  beginning  of 
1739.  1739,  a  temporary  treaty,  under  the  title  of  convention.  The 
pompous  manner  in  which  this  convention  was  announced  was 
rather  a  disadvantage  to  it ;  for,  upon  examining  the  articles,  they  were 
found  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  people  and  the 
promises  of  the  court.  This  was  proved  by  the  popular  lords ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  spoke  against  this  warlike  peace,  as 
ha  called  it,  with  great  force  of  argument,  as  well  as  eloquence  and  wit. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  (forgetting  Andrew  Pit,)  assisted  at  the  debate,  and, 
in  an  afiair  which  so  nearly  affected  the  glory  of  the  nation,  voted  for  and 
divided  with  the  opposition.  War  was  at  length  proclaimed  on  the  2Sd 
of  October  with  universal  applause,  and  the  nation  rejoiced  in  an  opportu- 
nity of  undeceiving  their  enemies,  and  of  recalling  the  glorious  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell. 

Chesterfield  at  this  time  suffered  a  great  calamity  in  the  death  of  his  con- 
stant friend,  Lord  Scarborough.  Their  friendship  continued  unabated, 
1740L  although  they  were  actively  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics.  Wal- 
pole's  and  Chesterfield's  houses  were  opposite  to  each  other,  in  St 
James*s  square ;  Lord  Scarborough  was  often  seen  going  directly  from  the 
friend  to  the  minister ;  yet  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  boUi  of  hb 
integrity,  that  he  never  met  on  this  account  with  the  least  controul  or  cen- 
sure from  either.  He  had  had  two  strokes  of  apoplexy  or  palsy,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  considerably  affected  both  his  body  and  his 
mind ;  and  in  a  melancholy  fit  he  committed  suicide. 

Cliesterfield*s  grief  difl  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  with  the  same 
aisidiiity  and  vigour  to  support  the  measures  of  opposition.  It  appears  ra^ 
tber  that  his  zeal,  no  longer  tempered  by  the  steady  example  and  mild  in- 
Inence  of  his  friend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inflamed  by  his  untimely  end,  ex- 
erted itself  with  greater  energy  on  every  occasion.  This  appeared  in  the 
dritttea  concerning  a  message  for  an  extraordinary  supply,  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Peers.  The  question  does  not 
Mem  to  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  excited  his  lordship's 
wanntb  against  the  anthor  of  this  message.  But  nothing  from  the  minister 
eoald  now  please  him ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  adopted,  in  regard  to  Sir 
Robert,  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  an  ancient  poet  * 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  smo  ta. 
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A  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence  and  resentment  against 
Walpole  presented  itself,  when  a  bill  against  pensioners,  which  liad  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  brought  before  the  lords.  Their  lordships  ha- 
ving no  great  detestation  of  pensioners,  as  expected,  rejected  the  bill ;  bat  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  Chesterfield  found  occasion  for  expressing  his  de- 
testation of  corruption.  He  cast  several  barcastical  reflections  against  the  man 
whom  at  all  times  he  considered  as  the  grand  promoter  of  it,  and  whom  he 
invariably  represented  as  still  more  dangerous  to  the  morals  than  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  In  mockery  of  the  great  tempter,  as  he  always  held  Wal- 
pole up  to  be,  and  passing  from  grave  to  gay,  his  lordship  one  morning,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford  was  expressing  how  much  he  was  concerned  that 
he  was  so  long  without  having  better  preferment,  said,  in  his  joking  man- 
ner, **  Well,  I  have  just  thought  of  a  way  by  which  I  am  sure  you'll  sue- 
"  ceed  with  Sir  Robert ;  go  and  tell  him  from  me  that  I  will  accept  of  the 
"  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  Ireland ;  I  am  sure  he  will  then  procure  you  a  good 
"  living  from  the  crown." 

National  concerns  did  not  entirely  engross  Chesterfield's  thoughts.  Pater- 
nal solicitude  warmed  his  heart  as  well  as  patriotic  seal.  Having  laid  down 
to  himself  the  plan  of  a  rational  education  for  his  son,  he  followed  it  perse- 
veringly.  He  did  not  place  his  talents  in  a  more  conspicuous  light,  when 
he  supported  the  rights  of  a  kingdom,  than  when  he  condescended  to  be  the 
instructor  of  his  son. 

As  the  war  the  nation  was  now  engaged  in  had  been  foreseen  for  a  long 
time,  and  called  for  nationally,  it  was  universally  hoped  that  it  would  be 
carried  on  with  such  vigour  as  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  it.  But  eithei 
firom  an  imperfection  in  the  plans,  or  from  error  in  the  execution,  the  events 
by  no  means  answered  the  expectations,  or  at  least  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Powerful  fleets  were  fitted  out,  several  millions  spent,  and  some  da- 
mage done  to  the  enemy;  but  engagements  with  their  armadas  were  a- 
voided,  their  flotas  remained  unmolested,  their  possessions  were  respected, 
and  the  losses  of  trade  were  very  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  It  seemed, 
as  Lord  Chesterfield  expressed  it,  that  some  malign  planet  hung  over  British 
counsels,  and  retarded  or  disappointed  every  vigorous  resolution.  The  suc- 
cess and  miscarriage  of  Vernon  were  equal  proofs  of  the  temerity  and  defi- 
ciency of  our  projects ;  and  Haddock's  unaccountable  inaction  induced  the 
witty  earl  to  say,  that  the  moTii%  flagrante  hello  ought  to  be  changed  into 
languente  hello.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  towards 
the  end  of  this  year  greatly  changed  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
the  system  of  the  court  of  London. 

In  this  situation  were  public  affairs,  when  a  motion  was  made  in  both 

houses  for  addressing  the  king  to  remove  from  his  counsels  the  mi- 

1741.     nister  to  whom  the  national  distresses  and  difficulties  were  imputed. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  not  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  which 

arose  on  this  violent  motion ;  but  he  divided  with  the  fifty-eight  peers  who 
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were  the  minority,  and  joined  with  the  thirty  protestore.  His  health  of 
late  had  been  greatly  impaired,  and,  in  order  to  retrieve  it,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  travel.  He  accordingly  crosRed  the  sea  soon  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament.  He  passed  throagh  Lisle,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  Bod- 
ing at  Brussels  his  friend  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  spent  a  few  days,  and 
who  read  to  him  several  passages  of  his  new  tragedy  of  Mahomet.  Hence 
he  directed  his  course  to  Spa,  the  waterM  of  which  had  been  recommenfled, 
and  proved  very  beneficial  to  him.  He  staid  about  six  weeks  in  that 
general  rendezvous  of  the  best  and  worst  company  of  Europe.  As  he  was 
himself  eminently  qualified  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  was  courted 
and  agreeably  entertained  by  persons  of  different  nations,  distinguished  by 
their  rank  and  their  merit.  Among  these  was  a  Prussian  envoy  at  one  of 
the  German  courts.  With  him  Lord  Chesterfield  often  conversed  about  his 
sovereign,  who  then  began  to  excite  universal  admiration.  The  earl,  who 
wished  to  see  that  prince  the  friend  rather  than  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain, 
expressed  in  lively  terms  his  opinion  of  him,  and  called  him  rhomnie  de 
Prusse,  (the  man  of  Prussia).  This  was  reported  to  the  king,  to  whom 
Lord  Chesterfield's  character  was  not  unknown.  To  be  praised  by  such  a 
judge  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  monarch,  and  he  sent  him  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  come  over  and  see  him  at  Berlin ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
meeting,  which  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  could 
not  take  place. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Paris  seemed  to  be  that  which  Lord  Chester- 
field  would  have  chosen  for  his  residence,  if  he  had  not  been  bom  an  English- 
man, and  strongly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  his  own  country.  He 
could  not  but  dislike  the  form  of  government  and  political  principles  of  the 
French,  though  in  other  respects  he  found  their  character  the  most  conge- 
nial with  his  own.  His  former  connections  in  their  capital,  together  with 
those  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  procured  him,  must  have  rendered  that  place 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.  Preyed,  however,  as  he  was  for  time,  and 
hurried  on  by  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  he  could  not  stay  there  above  a  fort- 
night in  going,  nor  much  longer  at  his  return.  During  these  short  intervals 
he  was  a  most  acceptable  guest  in  the  best  societies,  and  a  partaker  of  their 
pleasures.  The  hotels  of  Coigny,  Matignon,  Noailles,  were  open  to  him, 
is  well  as  the  houses  of  Mad^  de  Tencin,  de  Monconseil,  Martel,  ladies 
equally  distinguished  by  their  rank,  their  merit,  and  their  wit.  He  frequent- 
ly saw  some  of  the  principal  literati  of  that  country,  such  as  Sallier,  Cre- 
Inllon,  Fontenelle,  but  chiefly  his  old  friend  Montesquieu.  He  often  re* 
membered,  when  some  years  afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  the  sense  oi 
hearing,  what  that  celebrated  man,  whose  sight  was  much  decayed,  told  him, 
Je  scis  eireaveugle,  (I  know  how  to  be  blind) ;  and  endeavoured,  though  not 
with  the  same  success,  to  be  able  to  say,  Je  sais  etre  sourd,  (I  know  how  to 
be  deaf.) 

As  his  lordship's  health  had  been  judged  to  require  the  assistance  of  t 
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warmer  climate,  he  used  what  expedition  he  coald  to  reach  the  soath  of 
France.  In  bia  way  he  visited  Lyons,  Avignon,  Aix,  Nismes,  Marseilles, 
and  Montpolier.  It  it$  with  pleasnre  that  we  trace  him,  during  the  course 
of  this  journey,  writing  regularly  to  his  son,  then  only  ten  years  old,  and  gi- 
ving him  accounts  of  the  roost  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  towns  he  pass- 
ed through,  partly  extracted  from  other  travellers,  and  partly  from  his  own 
masterly  observations.  He  added  to  these  some  compendious  geographical 
lectures,  and  began  a  sketch  of  English  history,  which  it  were  to  be  wished 
he  had  afterwards  thought  proper  to  revise  and  complete.  Public  affairs  re- 
called Lord  Chesterfield  to  England  sooner  than  he  might  have  desired,  and 
prevented  him  from  enjoying,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  the  pare  air  and 
mild  temperature  of  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe.  The  great 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  summer  required  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  were  able  to  contribute  to  its  welfare. 
The  House  of  Bourbon,  which,  for  about  a  century  past,  had  invariably 
pursued  the  project  of  lowering  the  House  of  Austria,  now  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  its  destruction.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and,  soon  after,  the  King  of  Spain,  formed  pretensions  to  the  empero7*8  sue* 
cession.  The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  joined  his  power  to  theirs.  Exas* 
perated  by  the  neglect  with  which  his  demands  had  been  treated,  and  by  the 
vain  schemes  of  his  rivals,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  acquired,  by  conquest,  a 
greater  extent  of  territory  than  his  claims  originally  amounted  to  in  Silesia, 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  French,  who,  notwithstanding  their  knbwn  spi- 
rit of  gallantry,  made  war  against  the  most  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  other  German  and  Italian  princes 
had  been  the  late  emperor's  secret  friends  ;  and  those  who  were  best  inclined, 
shewed  themselves  but  cold  friends  to  his  daughter.  By  the  influence  of  her 
ambitious  neighbours,  who  commanded  the  votes  of  four  electors,  and  terri- 
fied or  silenced  the  rest,  the  imperial  dignity  was  wrested  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  after  having  been  considerably  above  four  hundred  years  in  that  an- 
cient and  now  almost  extinct  family.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  power  as 
a  prince  could  give  no  umbrage  to  France,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  deprived  of  her  possessions.  Bohemia  was  already  over- 
powered, the  city  of  Prague  taken.  Upper  Austria  overrun,  and  Vienna  me- 
naced with  a  siege.  A  corps  of  French  troops,  posted  on  the  confines  of  Ha- 
nover, threatened  an  invasion.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  could  not  be 
restrained  from  his  annual  visit  to  the  capital  of  his  electoral  dominions, 
was  obliged,  in  gratification  of  his  darling  crotchet,  to  sign  a  neutrality  for 
one  year.  It  was  more  than  suspected  that  this  neutrality  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  the  British  operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  Admiral 
Haddock  had  orders  to  permit,  at  least  to  overlook,  the  sailing  of  a  Spanish 
squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  convejrance  by  sea  of  a  Spanish  army 
into  Italy.  Hungary,  which  received  the  fugitive  queen  with  a  zeal  be- 
coming a  nation  so  faithfxil,  though  so  often  ill  treated,  was  in  danger  of  be- 
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log  attacked  by  the  Turks.  Rassia  was  prevented  by  a  Swedish  war,  an<l 
by  intestine  commotions,  from  assisting  her  natural  ally.  The  Dutch 
trembled  for  their  barrier ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  regard  to  his  se- 
curity might  force  even  the  King  of  Sardinia  into  the  confederacy.  Thus 
was  the  balance  of  Europe  disturbed,  and  to  all  appearance  destroyed. 

The  discontents  raised  in  Grreat  Britain  by  a  series  of  miscarriages,  and  the 
clamorous  representations  of  disappointment  and  revenge,  did  not  fail  to  have 
considerable  influence  in  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament.  The  session 
began  on  the  first  of  December ;  and  on  the  fourth  his  majesty's  speech  was 
delivered.  It  was  drawn  up  with  great  art ;  and,  acx;ording  to  annual  cus- 
tom, was  re-echoed  by  complimentary  addresses  from  both  houses.  It,  how- 
ever, did  not  pass  without  some  shew  of  opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Chesterfield,  recovered  to  his  former  state  of  health,  thundered  out  what 
may  be  called  his  first  Philippic  against  the  ministry.  This  discourse  was 
justly  applauded  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  side,  as  well  as  on  his  own  ; 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  usual  compliment  from  being  paid  to  the  crown, 
or  rather  to  the  ministry.  The  opposition  had  no  better  success  in  the  suc- 
ceeding debate.  A  majority  of  twelve  prevented  a  censure  from  being 
passed  on  the  neglect  shewn  by  the  ministry,  in  permitting  fourteen  out  of 
nineteen  officers,  belonging  to  the  establishment  at  Minorca,  to  be  absent  at 
I  time  when  that  important  island  was  threatened  with  an  invasion. 

In  the  new  House  of  Commons,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  minister 
could  no  longer  command  a  majority.  So  high  were  the  popular  preju- 
dices against  him,  that  his  dependents  found  it  expedient  to  abandon  him,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  favour  of  their  constituents.  .  Parties,  indeed,  seemed 
80  equally  balanced,  that  no  business  of  importance  could  go  on ;  and  the 
trial  of  some  of  the  controverted  elections  shewed  where  the  preponderancy 
ky.  To  support  his  credit,  the  minister  endeavoured  in  vain  to  divide 
the  opposition ;  it  divided  indeed,  but  not  till  after  his  ftdl.  Certain  offers 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  peremptorily  refused,  as  coming  from 
the  man  whom  he  accused  of  being  the  author  of  the  grievances  at  home, 
and  of  the  miscarriages  abroad.  Thus  Walpole,  no  longer  able  to  continue 
at  the  helm,  and  in  danger  of  meeting  with  greater  severity  if  he  prolonged 
resistance,  resigned.  The  king  being  prepared  for  this  necessary  sacrifice, 
accepted  of  his  resignation,  but  thought  proper  to  shew  regret,  by  bestow- 
ing upon  him  the  most  satisfactory  marks  of  personal  regard.  In  order  to 
facate  his  seat  in  the  lower  house,  he  was  raised  to  the  upper,  by  being  made 
a  peer,  as  Earl  of  Orford.  His  good  humour,  good  nature,  and  known  be- 
nevolence, secured  him  the  affection  of  his  relations,  friends,  and  numerous 
dependents.  Time  did  justice  to  his  character ;  a  veil  was  drawn  over  his 
errors  ;  even  his  political  competitors  allowed  him  abilities,  and  comparative 
merit. 

The  ^1  of  the  minister  was  not  attended  with  that  total  change  of  men 
and  measures  which  the  majority  of  the  country  party  had  expected.     By 
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this  revolution,  Mr  Pnlteney,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  found  himself  in  a  situation  that 
rendered  him,  in  some  measure,  the  arbiter  between  the  crown  and  the  pepole: 
but  this  place  was  too  exalted  and  too  much  exposed  for  a  timid  man,  to 
be  secure.  The  triumph  of  a  popular  tribune  seldom  continues  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  and  he  who  can  do  what  he  will,  unless  he  attempts  all,  must  soon 
give  way  to  those  who  are  more  daring.  He  thought,  that  by  declining  to 
take  the  rudder,  he  might  have  preserved  his  authority  with  the  public,  and 
his  influence  at  court.  But  his  moderation  was  unsuccessful.  Personally 
disliked  by  the  sovereign,  for  what  he  might  have  done,  and  by  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  for  what  he  did  not  do,  he  irrecoverably  lost  the  party  he  had 
deserted.    He  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bath,  but  he  was  without  power. 

Lord  Chesterfield  might  have  expected  to  have  had  some  share  in,  but  was 
left  out  of  the  new  administration.  Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  Chesterfield 
found,  in  a  succession  of  young  spirited  peers,  a  seasonable  supply  of  auxi- 
liary forces.  These  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Eark  of  Halifax  and 
Sandwich,  Lords  Talbot  and  Lonsdale,  together  with  a  few  supporters  of 
the  late  minister,  who  now  joined  with  him  in  forming  the  new  opposition. 
The  earl  was  particularly  animated  in  the  famous  debate  on  a  bill  pansed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage  witne8Ke$» 
to  give  evidence  against  the  late  minister,  by  the  promise  of  indemnity  to 
themselves  for  the  share  they  might  have  had  in  the  corrupt  transartions.  But 
the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  peers,  on  account  of  the  obvious  consequences 
that  might  have  attended  a  too  full  discovery.  Another  bill,  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  same  house,  under  pretence  of  securing  trade  and  navi  • 
gation  in  time  of  war,  and  for  which  Chesterfield  greatly  exerted  himself, 
was  also  thrown  out  by  the  peers.  It  implied  a  severe  reproof  of  the  preced- 
ing administration,  and  laid  a  restraint  upon  the  present  board  of  admiralty. 

The  parliamentary  business  had  been,  during  this  session,  so  extensive 
and  so  important,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  detained  in  town  longer  than 
was  consistent  with  his  desire  of  taking  another  journey  to  Spa ;  for  though 
the  waters  of  that  place  had  greatly  relieved  him  of  his  disorders,  whicli 
were  vertigos,  languors,  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  he  was  far  from  being 
entirely  cured,  and  found  such  a  return  of  his  complaints  during  the  winter, 
as  made  him  conclude  that  his  shattered  tenement,  as  he  expressed  it,  would 
admit  of  but  half  repairs,  and  must  have  them  annually.  <*  In  short,"  says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  his  physician  Dr  Cheyne,  "  after  all  the  attention  and  ob- 
"  servation  I  am  capable  of,  I  can  hardly  say  what  does  me  goo<l  and  what 
'*  not.  My  constitution  conforms  itself  so  much  to  the  humour  of  theHimes, 
'*  that  it  changes  almost  daily  its  friends  for  its  enemies,  and  its  enemies  for 
**  it<i  friends."  Being  disappointed  of  crossing  the  sea,  he  took  his  refuge  at 
Bath,  where  the  waters  never  failed  to  give  him  a  temporary  relief. 

As  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  greatly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  new 
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ministen,  tbey  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  two  hooses  what- 
ever they  demanded  ;  and  tbey  professed  to  have  no  other  views  bat  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour,  in  order  to  procure  a  speedy  and  honourable 
termination  of  it.  A  considerable  supply  in  money  was  voted  to  the  he- 
roine of  Germany,  who  so  bravely  defended  her  hereditary  rights.  Sixteen 
thousand  men  of  the  British  army  were  sent  over  to  her  assistance,  and  the 
Dutch  were  induced,  though  with  difficulty,  to  make  a  third  and  consider- 
able augmentation  in  their  forces.  A  neutrality  was  obtained  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  by  negotiation,  and  of  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  roennces. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  detached  from  the  grand  alliance.  The  Kin^  of 
Sardinia  was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  and  successful  stand  against  ihe 
united  forces  of  France  and  Spain  in  Italy;  and  a  considerable  interest 
was  yet  kept  up  in  the  empire  in  fftvour  of  the  family  who  had  so  long  given 
it  a  head. 

The  successes  of  the  campaign  equalled  at  first  the  promises  and  wishes  of 
those  who  had  planned  it.  Never  perhaps,  from  one  year  to  another,  was 
there  a  revolution  more  rapid  and  more  complete.  The  Queen  of  Hungary, 
no  longer  overawed  by  the  activity  of  her  near  and  ambitious  neighbour, 
treated  her  other  enemies  as  she  had  been  treated  by  them.  She  not  only 
cleared  her  Austrian  territories  of  the  new  emperor's  troops,  but  retaliated 
upon  him,  in  the  severest  manner,  his  threatened  siege  of  her  capital,  by  dri- 
ring  him  out  of  his  own.  Bavaria,  for  the  time,  made  her  amends  for  the 
loss  of  Silesia ;  Bohemia  was  recovered ;  and  whilst  one  French  army  was 
besieged  in  Prague,  the  other  which,  in  expectation  of  coming  to  its  relief, 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover,  was  forced  to  strug- 
gle against  sword  and  famine,  and  never  could  penetrate  through  the  passes 
of  Bohemia.  Of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  led  into  Germany  under  the 
conduct  of  the  experienced  generals  Belleisle  and  Broglio,  scarce  twenty 
thousand  returned  to  their  native  country.  The  Spanish  forces,  not  being 
joined  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  shared  a  similar  fate ;  and  the  Infant  of 
Spain,  who,  with  a  corps  of  Frenchmen,  attempted  a  passage  through  the 
Alps,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Even  the  operations  at  sea,  though  less 
brilliant^  were  calculated  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British  flag ;  and  the 
blocking  up  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  port  of  Toulon  seemed 
to  secure  to  Britain  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

In  must  wars,  opportunities  are  offered  to  either  of  the  contending  parties 
to  obtain  a  good  peace,  which  all  wise  nations  should  prefer  to  the  most  glo- 
rious victories.  France,  baffled  in  her  designs,  for  want  of  an  earlier  and 
better  directed  exertion  of  her  power,  saw  the  decisive  instant  fled,  and 
found  herself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  offering  moderate  terms  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  But  in  proportion  to  her  advances,  the  queen  and  her 
allies  raised  both  their  expectations  and  their  demands.  Lord  Stair,  in 
whom  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys  seemed  to  revive, 
formed  the  most  sanguine  projects,  and  offered  to  his  enterprising  nation  the 
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flattering  prospeet  of  an  e3q)edition  to  Paris.  The  British  l^ing,  inflamed 
with  that  thirst  of  gloiy  which  inspired  hu  yooth,  when  he  fonght  by  the 
side  of  the  great  Dnke  of  Mariborongh,  and  learned  to  conquer  under  him, 
had  long  wished  himself,  like  King  William,  at  the  head  of  a  confederate 
army ;  and,  in  order  to  form  it,  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  were  taken 
into  British  pay. 

This  measure,  as  expensive  to  England  as  it  was  beneflcial  to  Hanover, 
was  strictly  canvassed  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  Lord  Chesterfield 
declared  his  sentiments  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  session.  When 
the  address  of  thanks,  implpng  compliments  to  the  ministry,  was  proposed, 
he  openly  avowed  his  reluctance  to  applaud,  before  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  measure  were  disclosed,  and  their  consequences  justified  by  the  event. 
His  object,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  good  citizen,  as  well  as  of  a  wise  statesman. 
It  was  the  saving  of  English  treasure  and  English  blood.  He  hy  no  means 
could  approve  the  wasting  of  both  in  visionary  schemes  and  impracticable 
attempts  upon  foreign  objects.  He  thought  the  purposes  of  the  war  upon  the 
continent  could  now  be  attained. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  also  keenly  opposed  to  the  bill  for  rendering  the 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors  more  productive,  by  an  extension  of  the  licensing 
system.  Before  this  time  the  licence  duty  was  almost  prohibitory.  It  had 
been  imposed  somewhat  in  the  spirit  that  now  actuates  the  temperance  so- 
cieties,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  keep  drunkenness  in  check.  But 
now  it  was  proposed  to  throw  all  open,  and,  by  fixing  the  duty  at  the  merest 
trifle,  to  give  every  facility.  In  a  case  which  so  nearly  affected  the  interests 
of  society  and  religion,  the  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  in  particular  the 
1743.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  (Dr  Seeker,)  expressed  themselves  with  a  zeal 
becoming  their  order.  They  attacked  the  bill  by  arguments.  Lord 
Chesterfield  exposed  it  to  ridicule  by  admirable  strokes  of  irony  and  wit. 
His  speeches  were  exquisite  pieces  of  humour  and  severity.  He  styled  the 
money  that  was  to  be  raised  on  this  bill,  the  drinking-fimd ;  and  the  law 
which  authorised  the  levying  of  the  duty,  the  effect  of  the  habit  of  drinking. 
On  this  occasion  the  bishops  being  against  the  court,  and  voting  according 
to  conscience,  it  is  reported,  that,  on  seeing  the  reverend  bench  voting 
on  the  same  side  with  himself,  Chestetfield  said,  he  doubted  whether  he  had 
not  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question,  not  having  had  the  honour  of 
being  in  the  company  of  so  many  lawn-sleeves  for  several  years.  But  again 
opposition  was  unavailing  *. 

As  soon  as  the  session  was  over  the  monarch  set  out  for  the  continent. 
An  equal  number  of  British  and  electoral  troops,  joined  to  a  small  body  of 
Austrians,  defended  the  banks  of  the  Mayne  against  a  superior  army  of  the 
French.  A  considerable  reinforcement  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverian  auxi* 
liaries  was  advanced  at  a  small  distance ;  but  their  nearer  approach  was 

*  The  epeecfaes  of  Chesterfield  on  the  licensing  bill  are  annexed. 
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Slopped  by  the  enemy,  and  the  junction  could  not  be  effected  without  a 
battle.  Lord  Stair,  who  commanded  the  confederatei  otherwise  called  the 
pragmcUic  army,  soon  met  with  a  strong  opposition  to  his  schemes,  both 
from  the  ministers  at  home,  and  from  the  foreign  generals.  The  first  seem- 
ed inclined  to  an  economical  half  war,  the  last  wished  to  presenre  their  troops. 
This  unhappy  conflict  had  prevented  the  marshal  from  endeavouring  to  change 
an  nnfayourable  situation,  and  from  attempting  to  extricate  himself  by  a  de» 
OBire  stroke.  His  camp,  which  occupied  the  string  of  a  bow,  was  greatly 
outflanked  by  the  French,  who  were  masters  of  the  country  around  him, 
and  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  his  communications.  He  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  an  ill-managed  defensive  campaign,  when  his  genius  led  him  on  to  an 
ofiensive  one.  The  king  was  impatiently  expected  to  put  an  end  to  these 
irresolutions.  He  came  at  last,  towards  the  middle  of  June,  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  divided,  discontented,  and 
disheartened  army.  In  want  of  all  necessaries,  and  under  the  impossibility 
of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  he  was  forced,  eight 
days  after  his  arrival,  to  begin  his  operations  by  a  retreat.  Thb  bad  been 
foreseen  by  the  enemy.  Marshal  Noailles,  their  commander,  had  posted 
his  army  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  defiles,  and  in  particular  that  of 
Dettingen,  through  which  the  British  troops  with  the  king  were  to  pass, 
exposed  to  attacks  on  all  sides.  By  this  judicious  disposition,  and  the  fire 
of  a  numerous  artillery,  he  thought  himself  certain  either  of  reducing  the 
confederates  to  a  situation  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Romans  sur- 
rounded by  the  Samnites  in  the  Caudine  forks,  or  of  cutting  them  off  with- 
out any  danger  to  himself.  He  is  even  said  to  have  entertained  the  hopes 
of  making  the  king  his  prisoner.  But  all  his  measures  were  disconcerted, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  reversed,  by  the  rash  impetuosity  of  one  of  his 
general  officers,  who,  instead  of  obeying  orders,  and  patiently  waiting  for  the 
enemy,  crossed  a  rivulet,  and  engaged  himself  in  the  marshy  defile  he  was 
posted  to  defend.  This  obliged  the  French  general  to  march  to  his  sup- 
port, and  to  abandon  the  advantage  of  his  strong  posts,  as  well  as  of  his  bat- 
teries on  the  other  side  of  the  Mayne.  A  general  action  was  thus  brought 
on,  in  which  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  fighting  under  the  eye  of  their 
king,  animated  by  his  words,  and  spurred  on  by  his  example,  soon  snatched 
the  victory  from  the  hands  of  their  rivals,  and  forced  those  to  fly  from  whom 
before  they  were  retreating.  The  consequences  of  this  action  were  not  so 
considerable  as  they  might  have  been,  if  the  enemy  had  been  immediately 
and  closely  pursued,  their  retreat  over  the  Rhine  cut  off,  or  a  powerful  di- 
version made  towards  French  Flanders.  Instead  of  this,  the  field  of  battle 
was  left  to  the  enemy,  who,  not  caring  to  venture  upon  another  trial  after 
the  junction  of  the  Hessians,  retired  leisurely  to  their  own  country.  Lord 
Stair  finding  his  projects  slighted,  himself  disregarded,  and  foreign  counsels 
and  concerns  preferred  to  national  interest,  thought  proper  to  resign,  and, 
at  he  expressed  it,  to  return  to  the  plough.     Hie  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
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with  Beveral  other  officers,  followed  the  example  of  the  general,  and,  on  their 
return,  commanicated  their  disgust  to  their  countrymen. 

The  members  of  the  new  cabinet  were  not  much  more  fortunate  in  their 
political  than  in  their  military  operations.  Negociations  for  terminating  the 
war  on  the  continent  were  ill  conducted  and  unsuccessfuL  The  monarch 
came  to  be  generally  personally  implicated  and  censured  for  recklessness  of 
British  interests  amid  German  politics,  and  the  debates  in  parliament,  the 
speeches  of  Chesterfield  not  excepted,  became  exceedingly  acrimonious. 
While  the  parliament  was  engaged  in  these  useless  and  acrimonious 
1744.  debates,  the  French  court,  highly  exasperated  that  their  overtures 
of  peace  had  been  rejected,  was  aiming,  by  a  sudden  effort,  to  termi- 
nate the  war.  While  patriots  were  contending,  and  statesmen  lulled  in  seen* 
rity,  an  invasion  of  Britain  was  preparing.  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fleury,  who  owed  his  dignity  to  the  Pretender,  was  resolved  to 
make  at  least  the  appearance  of  an  effort  in  his  favour.  With  this  view 
his  eldest  son  was  sent  for  firom  Italy,  and  preparations  made  to  convey 
him  into  England,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  of  divid- 
ing the  nation,  and  of  disturbing,  if  not  subverting,  the  government.  Se- 
veral ships  of  war  and  transports  had  been  assembled  at  Brest  and  Roche - 
fort,  with  as  much  secrecy  as  expedition.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were 
ready  to  embark  at  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and  Calais ;  and  Count  de  Saxe, 
the  most  active  of  the  French  generals,  was  appointed  to  command  this 
expedition.  It  is  even  said  that  he  had  taken  a  trip  to  London  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  and  had  concerted  the  plan  of  operations  with  some 
of  the  disaffected  party.  The  month  of  February  was  pitched  upon  for 
this  undertaking ;  the  transports  were  ready,  and  the  fleet  intended  to  sup- 
port them  was  cruising  in  the  Channel  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Downs,  be- 
fore the  British  cabinet  were  sufficiently  roused.  Happily  a  violent  storm 
that  arose  drove  ashore,  destroyed  or  damaged  the  transports,  greatly  an- 
noyed the  French  fleet,  and  nearly  occasioned  its  destruction.  In  the  mean 
while  Sir  .John  Norris,  who  with  great  difficulty  had  slipt  out  of  Porta- 
mouth,  had  found  means  to  join  the  ships  that  came  out  from  the  river,  and 
to  assemble  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
wind  and  tide  from  coming  up  witti  them.  The  English  coast,  however, 
was  now  sufficiently  guarded;  all  orders  of  men  took  the  alarm,  and  expressed 
their  zeal  for  the  reigning  family.  Several  noblemen  raised  regiments  at  their 
own  expense,  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  their  king  and  country ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  no  longer  re- 
membered their  causes  of  complaint,  nor  did  the  parliament  lose  sight  of 
those  who  kept  themselves  in  reserve  for  the  Pretender.  Notwithstanding 
of  k  very  keen  opposition,  in  which  some  of  the  bishops  assisted,  the  law 
of  high  treason  was  sharpened,  and  so  extended  as  to  affect,  in  a  for  more 
serious  degree,  the  posterity  of  the  offender. 

Chesterfield  was  doomed  at  this  time  to  anffer  that  great  evil  which 
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afflicts  bmnanitjr,  loss  of  friends.  Mr  Hammond,  whom  he  had  put  into 
parliament,  and  to  whom  be  was  greatly  attached, — the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and,  abore  all,  the  delight  of  English  poetry,  Pope  himself,  died 
this  year,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  The  regard  of  Pope  and  Ches- 
terfield was  mutual,  and  expressed  by  both  on  all  fitting  occasions.  Ches- 
terfield's preference  of  Pope  over  Horace  has  been  often  quoted.  **  I  will 
**  maintain  (he  writes)  to  the  face  of  all  the  pedants  in  the  universe,  that 
*'  Pope's  epistles  and  satires  have  all  the  good  sense  and  precision  of  Horace's, 
*'  with  a  thousand  times  more  wit ;"  an  opinion  remarkable  for  its  coin- 
cidence with  that  of  Byron,  expressed  neafly  a  century  afterwards.  The 
great  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Ches- 
terfield is  singularly  shewn  by  the  terms  of  her  will,  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic. Her  grace  was  anxious  that  ample  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
duke  in  writing  the  history  of  his  life,  which  she  desired  might  be  done  by 
Mr  Glover  or  Mr  Mallet.  Her  grace  then  adds,  *'  She  should  be  extreme- 
*'  ly  obliged  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  never  had  any  call  to  give 
**  himself  any  trouble  about  her,  if  he  would  comply  with  her  very  earnest 
**  request,  which  is,  that  he  will  direct  the  two  persons  above  mentioned, 
**  who  are  to  write  the  said  history,  which  she  is  extremely  desirous  should 
"  be  done  well.  Her  grace  desires  that  no  part  of  the  said  history  be  in 
**  verse,  and  that  it  may  not  begin  in  the  usual  form  of  histories,  but  only 
"  from  the  Revolution.  And  she  directs  that  the  said  history  shall,  before 
"  it  is  printed,  have  the  approbation  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  all  her 
"  executors,"  &c.  But  alas  I  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Her  intentions 
were  frustrated.  Glover  soon  desisted  from  the  work,  and  Mallet  died  in 
1765,  without  having  made  any  great  progress  in  it. 

War  was  at  length  openly  declared  by  the  French  court  against  the  Bri- 
tish king  and  the  Austrian  queen  ;  and  to  punish  the  Dutch  for  what  they 
had  done,  as  well  as  to  deter  them  from  doing  more,  hostilities  were  begun 
on  their  barrier.  But  the  commanders  of  the  allied  army  were  too  gener- 
ous to  take  any  advantage.  War  was  made  against  the  prime  minister 
much  more  than  against  the  enemy.  The  generals,  influenced  by  opposite 
bterests,  spent  their  time  in  contentions  with  each  other.  The  Dutch  were 
irresolute,  the  Austrians  unprepared.  No  action  was  attempted,  for  want 
of  harmony ;  no  siege,  for  want  of  cannon.  The  same  dissentions  extended 
their  influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  Two  admirals,  each  chosen  by  one 
of  the  parties,  were  sent  out  together,  with  a  superior  force,  to  block  up 
the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  It  was  previously  known  that  they 
coold  not  agree ;  and  it  was  even  suspected,  that  one  of  them  would  not  as- 
sist the  other.  The  event  of  the  action  near  Toulon  proved  the  justness  of 
these  suspicions,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  pique  and  resentment.  The  subse- 
quent trials  of  the  admirals  at  home  shewed  equally  the  effects  of  favour  and 
partiality.     The  commander  who  fought  was  disgraced,  against  the  inclina- 
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tions  of  the  king ;  ana,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the  nation,  the  cau- 
tious one  was  acquitted. 

A  treaty  had  been  for  some  time  negociating  between  the  old  part  of  the 
ministry  and  the  members  of  the  opposition ;  but  it  was  not  concluded  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  year.  It  was  called  the  coaliUon^ .  or  broad-boUom 
treaty.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  party,  had  long  de- 
clared for  an  honourable  peace ;  or,  till  that  could  be  obtained,  for  an  ex- 
clusive exertion  of  British  forces  on  that  element  where  they  are  truly  for- 
midable. On  this  principle  a  league  was  formed  between  the  two  parties 
to  drive  out  the  minister,  who  was  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
This  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  Chesterfield  entered  the  ca- 
binet by  storm,  amidst  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  king's  per- 
sonal dislike.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland.  Thus  was  Lord 
Chesterfield,  after  an  opposition  of  ten  years  to  public  measures,  called 
upon  once  more  to  take  a  part  in  the  administration.  Admitted  on  his  own 
terms,  and  without  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  either  his  friends  or  his  prin- 
ciples, he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  called  by  the  voice  of  the  nation : 
and  while  one  part  of  Europe  dreaded  the  influence  of  so  able  a  negociator, 
the  other  loudly  expressed  the  highest  satisfiEustion  at  so  jndicions  a  choice. 
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Ckuterfidi  makes  the  Dutch,  troops  move — Fontenoy-^Lord  Litutmuad  of  Ir^atul^His 
exceUad  conduct  as  Victroy^^RuUs  wUhfew  troops — Allays  alarms  and  is  saving  of  the 
pvbiie  money —  Protects  the  Catholics  from  the  severe  laws  then  enforced  against  them 
in  Britain'^JBerkel^,  Bishop  of  Cloyne —  ChesterfieUVs  course/or  rearing  and  educating 
his  son  to  a  high  diplomatic  situation — Becomes  Secretary  of  State,  but  in  a  divided  cO" 
t'^Soon  resignSf  and  retires  for  ever  as  a  party  man. 


Thb  new  ambassador  arrired  on  the  1 1th  of  January  at  the  Hague.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  St  Gil,  but  especially  the  Ahbe 
174d  de  la  Ville,  who  succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  as  French  minister 
at  the  Hague,  did  not  foil  to  oppose  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  course  of 
his  negociation.  The  abbe  was  in  every  respect  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him. 
Poshed  on  by  the  current  of  events.  Lord  Chesterfield  succeeded  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  who  sent  him.  The  states,  indeed,  refused  to  declare 
war,  but  they  agreed  to  carry  it  on.  They  promised,  upon  paper,  to  main- 
lam  50,000  men  in  the  field,  besides  10,000  in  their  garrisons.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  already  put  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces,  was  by  the 
ambaaaador's  industry  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederate 
army.  This  appeared  as  if  the  Dutch  were  in  earnest ;  and  yet  perhaps 
they  only  complimented  a  foreign  prince  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  Such, 
however,  was  the  intrepid  behaviour  both  of  the  national  and  electoral 
troops ;  such  was  the  gallantry  of  the  royal  chief,  that  the  issue  of  the  field 
of  Fontenoy  was  like  to  have  been  as  glorious  as  it  proved  fatal  to  the  con- 
federates. The  battle  was  with  them  throughout  the  day ;  but  the  firmness 
and  resource  of  the  French  general  snatched  the  victory  from  them  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  and  when,  on  his  side,  the  chance  of  success  had  become  all 
but  desperate. 

The  business  of  the  embassy  being  finished,  the  earl  received  his  fresh 
credentials,  and  took  leave  of  the  States  General,  eight  days  after  the  battle. 
The  early  close  of  the  session  of  the  British  parliament  this  year  permitted 
the  monarch  to  revisit  his  electoral  dominions.  Lord  Chesterfield  arrived 
at  his  house  in  London  the  same  day  that  the  king  set  out  from  Harwich, 
and  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  delivering  to  him  a  verbal  account  of  his 
embassy.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  king's  dishke  continued,  and 
that  this  was  not  altogether  the  effect  of  chance. 

The  situation  of  domestic  a£^rs  was  now  such  as  to  require  the  most 
prudent  management,  as  well  as  most  vigorous  exertion  of  power,  in  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  British  empire.  The  landing  of  a  young  and  daring  ad- 
venturer, the  sudden  and  almost  total  submission  of  Scotland,  the  surprLzing 
and  routing  of  an  English  army  by  a  handful  of  rebels,  were  the  harbingers 
of  still  greater  misfortunes.     There  was  reason  to  apprehend  still  greater 
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danger  in  Ireland.  The  state  of  goyemment  there  was  more  nnsettledy  and 
civilization  less  advanced.  Bat  far  from  being  terri6ed  by  these  nnfaTour- 
able  appearances.  Lord  Chesterfield,  upon  being  appointed  Lord  Lieute* 
nant,  set  out  with  great  alacrity  for  his  government  the  last  day  of  August. 
But  before  he  left  England,  he  was  willing  to  shew  that  he  intended  to  go- 
vern by  himself.  The  person  he  selected  as  principal  secretary  was,  according 
to  his  own  description,  a  very  genteel  pretty  young  fellow^  InU  not  a  man 
of  business  ;  and  it  was  these  circumstances  which  dictated  his  choice ;  for, 
on  the  first  visit  his  secretary  paid  him,  he  told  him,  Sir^  you  will  receive 
the  emoluments  of  your  place,  but  I  will  do  the  business  myself,  being  de* 
termined  to  have  no  first  minister.  In  another  instance  be  likewise  chose 
to  be  singular  and  peremptory.  He  openly  declared,  that  if,  daring  his  stay 
in  Ireland,  any  person  should  make  a  successful  application  to  the  king,  for 
any  place  in  his  majesty's  gift,  through  any  other  channel  but  his  own,  he 
would  immediately  throw  up  the  lord  lieotenancy.  Conscious  of  his  iu-« 
tegrity,  he  certainly  was  right  in  making  thb  declaration,  which  perbape 
would  neither  have  been  decent  nor  easily  attended  to,  if.  a  man  of  less 
resolution  and  consequence  had  at  that  time  ventured  to  make  it. 

The  Irish  parliament  assembled  the  8th  of  October.  His  lordship  open- 
ed the  session  in  a  manner  becoming  the  representative  of  a  great  king,'  ad> 
dressing  himself  to  a  feeling  people,  with  the  authority  of  a  ruler,  and  the 
affection  of  a  father.  His  discourse  was  admired,  and  the  dignity  as  well 
as  gracefulness  of  his  action  was  a  great  advantage  to  it.  A  military  force 
and  money  are  generally  esteemed  the  two  principal  engines  of  government. 
The  one  as  well  as  the  other  are  applied  for,  in  times  of  trouble,  with  earnest- 
ness and  avidity,  by  timid  or  covetous  chiefs.  Lord  Chesiterfield  had  other 
resources.  He  knew,  that  the  fewer  wants  he  discovered,  the  more  cer- 
tain he  shoold  be  of  finding  supplies  in  case  of  need ;  and  tb^t  the  affectioaa 
of  the  people  being  once  secured,  their  persons  and  parses  would  be  at  hit 
service.  The  regular  troops  then  in  Ireland  amounted  to  so  small  a  number, 
that  they  were  thought  very  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, several  persons,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  advised  that  four  thou- 
sand men  should  be  immediately  raised.  Lord  Chesterfield  acted  differently. 
The  British  Cabinet  were  distressed  ;  they  continually  pressed  him  for  as- 
sistance, and  he  consented  to  part  with  four  battalions  to  reinforce  tho 
duke's  army. 

The  same  principle  of  generosity  directed  him  both  in  his  application  for 
supplies,  and  in  the  manner  of  raising  them.  He  asked  for  no  more  than 
L.607,080,  and  part  of  this  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  a  for- 
mer debt.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  this  sum  by  debentures,  which  would  have 
been  soon  filled,  if  all  those  who  immediately  offered  to  subscribe  consider- 
able sums  bad  found  his  lordship  ready  to  receive  them.  He  suspected  thai 
the  hope  of  considerable  advantage  was  the  motive  that  made  them  so  press 
lag ;  and  npon  inquiry,  be  foand  that  these  debentures  already  bora  a  premiusa 
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of  six  per  cent  This  woald  have  been  thought  a  very  moderate  profit  io 
England  ;  but  Lord  Chesterfield  had  the  good  of  the  people  committed  to 
his  care  too  much  at  hearty  not  to  endeavour  to  alienate  their  burthen.  He 
took  the  resolution  of  trying  to  borrow  the  money  without  paying  interest 
for  the  first  year ;  and  this  experiment,  which  had  never  been  attempted  be- 
fore, succeeded  to  his  wish. 

A  principal  article  of  the  expenses,  was  the  bnjring  of  arms  for  the  service 
of  the  provinces  in  case  of  an  invasion.  It  was  computed  that  thirty  thousand 
firelocks  and  bayonets,  and  ten  thousand  broad  swords  would  be  necessary^ 
for  the  purchase  of  which  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted.  If  com- 
mon contracton  had  been  employed,  the  money  would  have  been  spent,  and 
perhaps  the  arms  would  not  have  been  good.  Lord  Chesterfield  chose  to 
employ  honest  as  well  as  intelligent  men,  and  pitched  upon  two  ofiScers  for 
that  service.  They  were  ordered  to  inspect  the  arms,  and  to  accept  of  none 
bat  after  having  proved  them.  Mr  Chenevix,  brother  to  the  bishop,  and 
fieatenant-colonel  of  the  carbineers,  had  the  management  of  the  arms  made 
at  Dublin,  and  the  other  ofiicer  was  sent  to  Birmingham  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  both  executed  their  commission  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
their  character,  and  answerable  to  the  noble  employer's  expectations.  There 
was  no  defoct  in  the  arms,  and  a  saving  in  the  expense  of  five  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  That  sum  was  applied  to  many  public  uses,  and  in  par- 
ticnlar  to  the  completing  of  the  buildings  in  the  castle. 

Lord  Chesterfield  coidd  not  possibly  have  been  censured,  had  he  conform- 
ed to  the  method  practised  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  particularly  at  this 
time  in  England.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  private 
popish  chapels  in  the  metropolis  had  been  searched  for,  and  ordered  to  be 
ibnt  npy  proclamations  were  issued  to  compel  the  priests  to  leave  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  refractory  were  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ments. The  new  lord  lieutenant  did  not  want  for  advisers,  who  pressed  him 
to  follow  this  example.  His  enlarged  notions  of  htmianity  and  true  politics 
iaducad  him  to  pursue  a  difibrent  and  much  wiser  course.  He  allowed  the 
Roman  catholics  the  free  use  of  their  religion ;  and  for  from  attempting  to 
shut  up  their  places  of  worship,  he  rather  wished  them  to  continue  open ; 
and  prevented  any  disturbance  from  being  given  to  those  who  resorted  to 
them. 

Swif^  was  still  alive  when  Chesterfield  arrived,  but  reduced  to  a  state 
if  total  dotage  and  insensibility,  which  one  mouth  after  ended  in  death. 
This  short  interval  was  laid  hold  of,  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  new 
draper's  letter  to  the  good  people  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  to  the  poor 
papists.  It  was  so  much  in  the  dean's  style,  and  was  so  greedily  re- 
ceived* that  it  went  through  a  variety  of  editions  in  a  month  s  time.  Ches- 
terfield, by  constantly  appearing  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  spread  an  universal 
belief  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared,  and  by  the  ridicule  he  threw  upun  vio- 
hit  aeaanres,  he  kept  the  over-zealous  in  order.     The  vice-treasurer,  Mr 
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Gardiner,  a  man  of  a  good  character  and  a  considerable  fortane,  waited  up- 
on him  one  morning,  and  in  a  great  fright  told  him  that  he  was  assured, 
upon  good  authority,  that  the  people  in  the  province  of  Connaught  were 
actually  rising.  Upon  which  Lord  Chesterfield  took  oat  his  watch,  and 
with  great  composure  answered  him.  It  is  nine  o^clock,  and  certainly  time 
Jor  Hiem  to  rise ;  /  therefore  believe  your  news  to  be  true.  The  protec- 
tants in  genera]  gave  on  this  occasion  uncommon  marks  of  zeal.  All  of 
them  were  not  equally  acceptable.  Some  great  men  applied  for  leave 
to  raise  regiments ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 
He  thought  it  burthensome  to  the  state,  unless  in  point  of  service,  and  only 
calculated  to  promote  private  views.  No  man  hated  a  job,  and  despised 
jobbers,  more  than  he. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  himself  obstructed  in 
his  desire  of  rewarding  merit  and  public  services.  The  reversion  of  places 
granted  by  his  predecessors  to  their  friends  left  him  but  little  to  bestow.  He 
resolved  not  to  give  the  same  reason  of  complaint  to  his  successors.  He 
accordingly  never  would  grant  any  reversion  ;  and  even  resisted  the  solici- 
tations of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard  ;  being  determined, 
as  he  told  one  of  his  friends,  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  clean  hands  in  every 
respect.  He  thought  the  only  honest  and  effectual  methods  to  be  employed 
with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics,  were  good  usage,  supporting  the  charity 
schools,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  gavel  act.  The  popish  religion  and  in- 
fluence could  not,  he  said,  be  subdued  by  force,  but  might  be  undermined 
and  destroyed  by  art.  Slight  of  hand  was  necessary  rather  than  a  heavy 
band.  He  therefore  wished  that  the  law  by  which  papists  are  restrained  in 
Ireland  from  purchasing  land  was  annulled.  These  views,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  gavel  act,  which  gave  the  succession  to  a  protestant  in  pre- 
judice of  the  catholic  heir,  evince  a  liberality  beyond  even  the  most  modem 
examples.  An  Irish  gentleman  of  considerable  estate,  in  place  of  answer- 
ing his  tradesman's  demand  for  payment,  caused  him  be  pumped  and  horse- 
whipped. The  tradesman  complained,  and  Chesterfield  settled  the  afiair  by 
a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  result  of  which  was  a  serious  pe- 
nalty upon  the  offender. 

No  person  in  so  high  a  station  was  ever  more  easy  of  access.  His  door 
was  open  generally  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  to 
any  one  who  requested  an  audience.  Nobody  appeared  in  fear  before  him  ; 
none  retired  discontented.  His  manner  of  granting  favours  added  to  their 
value  ;  and  his  refusals  were  softened  with  engaging  marks  of  concern. 
Where  he  could  redress,  he  did  it  speedily,  and  was  particularly  ready  to 
assist  the  weak  against  the  oppressions  of  the  strong.  During  his  lordship^s 
residence  at  Dublin,  no  Pharaoh  table,  or  high  gaming  of  any  kind,  was  per- 
mitted at  the  castle.  He  entirely  abolished  the  perquisites  of  the  groom -por- 
ter, and,  to  make  it  up  to  an  officer  on  the  half-pay  who  had  the  place,  he 
procured  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  for  his  daughter,  and  gave  his  son  a  com- 
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miMioii  in  the  army.  One  day  at  his  levee  he  observed  an  officer  with  scars 
m  his  £ace.  He  fonnd  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  a  captain  on  half-pay,  and 
a  person  of  good  character.  The  scars,  he  likewise  was  informed,  were  the 
honourable  marks  of  wounds  received  in  his  majesty's  service.  The  first 
opportunity  that  offered  he  gave  a  company  to  that  brave  man. 

Soon  after  Lord  Chesterfield's  return  from  his  first  embassy  in  Holland, 
Dr  Berkeley  had  presented  him  with  his  Minute  Philosopher,  which  was  just 
then  published,  and  met  with  uncommon  approbation.  His  lordship  esteem- 
ed the  author  still  more  than  the  book ;  but  no  intimacy  subsisted  between 
them.  When  he  came  to  Dublin,  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing his  regard  for  so  respectable  a  character,  and  accordingly  made  an  offer 
to  the  doctor  of  changing  his  bishopric  of  Cloyne  for  that  of  Clogher,  which 
was  of  a  much  greater  value.  This  consideration  had  no  influence  upon  a 
philosopher,  who  had  nothing  little  in  his  composition.  He  could  not  bear 
even  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bribed  to  write  in  favour  of  government, 
and  therefore  declined  the  exchange. 

Truly  sensible  of  the  nation's  esteem,  and  conscious  that  he  deserved  it, 
he  took  his  leave  of  tlieir  representatives  in  parliament,  in  a  speech 
1746.  equally  well  expressed  and  received  as  that  which  he  made  on  their 
first  meeting.  Happy  the  man,  who,  speaking  of  himself,  is  sure 
that  the  voice  of  the  public  will  be  the  echo  of  his  own.  Upon  his  leaving 
the  country,  he  desired  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Elpbin,  and  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  to  consider  of  any  laws  that  miglit  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  have  them  ready  against  his  return.  Unfortunately 
for  Ireland,  that  event  never  happened. 

Before  we  consider  the  share  which  Lord  Chesterfield  had  in  the  admi- 
nistration, and  take  a  view  of  him  as  a  statesman,  after  having  attended  him 
an  a  negotiator  and  a  governor,  let  us  be  permitted  to  observe  him  in  the 
still  more  interesting  character  of  a  father.  Not  having  the  happiness  of  being 
blessed  with  a  legitimate  offspring,  he  had  transferred  all  his  affections  upon 
the  natural  son  before  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  render  him  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Stanhope.  While  still  a  child,  the  care  of  instilling  into  his 
mind  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  morality  had  been  cool* 
mitted  to  a  French  clergyman  belonging  to  the  same  chapel  which  his  own 
preceptor  had  enjoyed.  That  clergyman's  gentleness  of  manners,  and  en* 
larged  way  of  thinking,  highly  qualified  him  for  such  a  trust.  The  famoua 
Mr  Maittaire  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  teaching  him  Latin.  From 
these  two  masters  every  thing  could  be  expected  except  the  graces.  These  are 
not  frequently  found  at  Westminster  school,  where  young  Stanhope  was  sent 
by  his  father,  and  where  he  acquired  a  great  fund  of  classical  erudition.  All 
this  time  we  behold  with  pleasure  his  fond  parent,  amidst  his  important 
functions  at  Dublin,  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him,  ex- 
citing his  industry,  enjoying  his  success,  and  mixing  pleasantry  with  the 
most  endearing  admonitions.     "  As  soon  as  I  return  to  England,"  says  he  in 
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one  of  hk  letters,  "  there  is  «  book  that  I  shall  read  over  very  carefblly,  a 
**  book  that  I  publi^ed  not  quite  fourteen  years  ago ;  it  is  a  small  quarto ; 
**  and  though  I  say  it  myself,  there  is  something  good  in  it ;  but  at  the  same 
''  time  it  is  incorrect,  and  so  inaccurate  that  I  must  have  a  better  edition  of 
"  it  published,  which  I  will  carefully  revise  and  correct  It  will  soon  be 
much  more  generally  read  than  it  has  been  yet,  and  therefore  it  it  neces- 
sary that  it  should  prodire  m  lueem  muUo  emendatiar," 
Had  Lord  ChesterBeld  proposed  to  himself  no  other  riew  than  to  make 
his  son  fit  for  the  middle,  and  perhaps  the  more  happy  station  of  life,  his 
success  would  hare  been  complete.  But  he  wished  to  qualify  him  for  a 
more  shining  situation,  or,  to  hazard  his  own  expression,  to  raise  him  upon 
a  higher  pedestal  than  his  figure  would  bear.  The  science  of  the  world  is 
full  as  necessary  as  that  of  books  for  such  a  situation;  and  the  young  man« 
though  not  unfiATourably  treated  by  nature,  required  the  assbtance  of  art 
The  penetrating  eye  of  his  father  soon  discovered  to  him  his  son's  deficien* 
cies,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  seek  abroad  for  the  remedy,  which  he 
despaired  of  finding  at  home.  His  view  was  to  unite  what  he  never  had  niel 
with  before  in  any  one  individual,  the  solid  learning  of  his  own  nation,  und 
the  ease,  manners,  and  graces,  which  he  thought  were  to  be  founil  nowhere 
but  in  France.  The  war  did  not  permit  him  to  send  Mr  Stanhope  imme- 
diately to  that  great  school  of  politeness,  and  he  wished  to  prepare  him  gra- 
dually for  those  regions  of  taste,  by  making  him  spend  a  few  years  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  To  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  heart  untainted,  and  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  he  put  him  under  the  care  of  Mr  Harte,  a  gentleman  of 
Oxford,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  his  friend  Lord  L3rttelton. 

A  severe  fit  of  illness  obliged  Lord  Chesterfield  to  have  recourse  to  the 
fiiculty,  the  professors  of  which  he  alternately  trusted  and  abused.  Tbuiiks, 
however,  to  them  and  the  Bath  waters,  he  was  soon  restored  to  ht^alth. 
The  important  services  which  his  lordship  had  performed,  both  in  Holland 
and  Ireland,  had  in  a  great  measure  removed  his  majesty's  prejudices  against 
htm,  and  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  northern  department.  Thus 
was  Lord  Chesterfield  transferred  from  a  post  where  he  enjoyed  ease^  dig- 
nity, and  profit,  to  one  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  with  danger.  His  inducement  to  accept  of  this  post  was 
noble :  it  was  the  motive  of  a  good  citiaen,  the  hope  of  serving  his  country, 
and  of  saving  a  neighbouring  sinking  nation.  The  news  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's having  accepted  the  seals  was  received  by  the  States  General  with 
the  highest  satisfaction.  He  had  constantly  shewn  himself  the  friend  of  the 
republic ;  and  though  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
by  no  means  desirous  of  protracting  the  war,  in  order  to  accelerate  his  eleva- 
tion. 

The  plan  of  the  next  campaign  had  been  settled  before  Lord  Chesterfield 
ctiniu  into  the  administration.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  to  take  the  field  early  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
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men,  raperior  by  twenty  tboaaand  to  the  utmost  force  the  French  could  col- 
lect. The  new  secretary  of  state  was,  much  against  his  will,  hurried  away 
by  the  torrent  into  the  very  measure  which  he  had  most  opposed.  His 
colleagues  left  him  scarce  a  shadow  of  power.  The  disposal  of  every  place, 
the  secret  correspondences  abroad,  the  desertion  of  those  friends  whom 
himself  had  introduced,  all  conspired  to  conviqce  him,  that  all  his  art  and 
address,  though  diversified  into  a  greater  variety  of  shapes  and  colours 
than  the  Prolans  of  the  poets  wa^  supposed  capable  of  assuming,  would 
still  be  insii£Bcient  to  get  the  better  of  royal  prejudices  and  ministerial  ver- 
ntility. 

Lord  Chesterfield  finding  his  exertions  crippled  by  a  divided  cabinet  re- 
dgoed  his  office.  The  audience  which  he  had  of  his  majesty  on  delivering 
the  seals  passed  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  which  he  had  four  years 
before,  when  he  took  leave  on  setting  out  for  his  embassy.  The  king  urged 
lum  to  retun  hb  office,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  bad  filled  it.  His  lordship's  answer  was,  that  he  found  he  could  be  but 
an  useless  servant,  and  that  his  honour  and  conscience  did  not  permit  him  to 
continae  in  a  post,  in  which  he  had  not  been  suffered  to  do  any  one  service 
to  any  one  man,  and  in  which  his  master  himself  was  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
tinguish those  who  had  his  service  most  at  heart.  The  monarch  wa^  not 
ofiended  at  this  freedom.  He  even  offered  to  give  him  personal  marks  uf 
his  satisfaction,  either  by  a  pension  or  the  title  of  duke.  In  return  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  though  he  ceased  now  to  be  in  his  im- 
mediate service,  he  would  never  cease  to  give  him  proofs  of  his  respectful 
attachment,  and  reserving  to  himself  the  liberty  of  giving  his  vote  on  national 
pomts  as  his  reason  should  direct  him,  he  would  keep  himself  entirely  clear 
of  cabals  and  opposition.  The  part,  he  added,  I  shall  take  upon  any  ques- 
tioii,  shall  only  be  known  in  parliament. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Quits  pubUc  Ufefor  phUotophicat  retirement^  hut  visiia  at  White's  renewed — In  town 
builds  and  ornaments — Fovnds  m  library  and  buys  paintings — Villa  at  Blackheath—' 
Gardening '-^More  devoted  than  ever  to  his  son's  tmtion^~-Anxiely  at  his  going  into  the 
Pope's  dominions —  Gets  tJie  Julian  calendar  cotrectedt  and  the  style  changed  by  act  ofpaT" 
Bament — His  remarkable  speech  on  the  measure — Farewell  and  death  of  BoUngbrohS'^ 
Deafness  and  giddiness  increase^' Cut  him  off  from  society — Tlie  question  of  his  son*9 
legitimacy  stirred  at  BrusseUt  who  from  thence  sojourns  to  PariS'^The  king  also  with- 
holds  frvm  his  son  the  wished-for  appointment  to  Venice — In  dose  retirement,  yet 
writes  m  the  periodicals — Exerts  himself  to  emancipate  the  Jews  in  rom,  because  of  the 
mob  spirit'—His  own  patriotic  and  liberal  creed^^Deafhess  increasing^  goes  to  Spa, 
where  he  meets  and  farther  tutors  his  son^  Gets  his  son  into  parliament^  who  finds  hi$ 
levd  therC'^Dr  Samuel  Johnson's  quarrel  with  Chesterfield —  The  pro  et  con —  The  evils 
of  old  age  increase^Disturbed  by  Vie  enormity  of  the  national  debt — His  son  at  Ham- 
burgh, Batidwrn  and  Dresden  in  a  public  daracter,  but  who  falls  into  a  dropaced 
state — Dies^-So  does  If  Atte,  Chesterfield's  servant  for  forty  yearS'^Tahes  an  interest 
still  in  the  Irish — Deplores  (heir  national  custom  of  hard  drinking — Predicts  that  the 
Jesuits  would  not  recover  expulsion  from  France — Seized  with  morted  symptoms^— and 
{1173)  dies. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  resignation,  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  conld  still  have 
rendered  essential  services  to  his  country,  might  have  been  considered 
1748.  as  the  effect  of  sadden  passion,  or  as  an  artful  attempt  at  full  power, 
had  not  the  state  of  his  mind  as  well  as  that  of  his  body  required  ease 
and  tranquillity.  The  frequent  attacks  of  giddiness  he  lately  had  been  seized 
with  made  rest  and  quiet  necessary  for  him ;  and  his  extreme  delicate  way 
of  thinking  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  of  indulging  himself  with  them. 
He  found  that  ministers  are  frequently  obliged,  from  political  reasons,  to  pre- 
fer the  most  unworthy  persons  to  those  who  are  the  most  worthy ;  and  to 
prostitute  to  importunity  and  undeserving  greediness  the  rewards  of  merit. 
He  therefore  determined  to  renounce  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  though 
still  upon  the  watch  to  serve  his  country,  to  live  for  himself,  and  to  divide 
his  time  between  social  pleasures,  paternal  cares,  and  mental  enjoyments. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  on  any  occasion  tempted  to  venture  a^uni 
his  frail  vessel  upon  that  boisterous  sea,  from  which,  after  having  been  long 
tossed  about,  he  now  found  himself  securely  arrived  in  port.  To  put  some 
interval  between  life  and  death  was  always  the  wish  of  the  wise ;  and  happy 
are  those  who  are  able  to  do  it. 

But  this  philosophical  retirement  which  Lord  Chesterfield  proposed  to 
himself,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  of  his  life,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind, 
and  may  perhaps  excite  the  envy  of  those  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
embrace  it,  affords  much  less  matter  of  entertainment.  Our  earl's  life 
now  ceases  to  be  connected  with  the  history  of  his  country ;  and  though  we 
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•hall  still  keep  to  the  form  of  annals  we  have  adopted,  we  shall  content  our- 
selfes  with  placing  under  the  several  years  such  unconnected  facts  as  are 
come  to  our  knowledge,  and  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

We  think  ourselves  obliged  to  mention,  not  without  much  concern,  that 
the  very  day  Lord  Chesterfield  bade  farewell  to  the  cares  of  administration, 
he  renewed  his  evening  visits  at  White's,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  four 
years,  but  where  he  now  became  a  constant  attendant.  Being  once  asked, 
Why  he  never  was  seen  at  routs  and  assemblies  ?  he  answered.  That  he 
never  went  to  conventicles  where  there  was  an  established  church.  He 
likewise  made  a  short  excursion  to  Bath,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
waters,  as  to  avoid  being  in  London  while  he  was  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
vemtion. 

For  some  time  Lord  Chesterfield  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  part 
be  intended  to  act,  which  was,  according  to  the  expression  he  borrowed  from 
Tnlly,  to  enjoy  ease  with  dignity.  The  building  a  house  for  himself,  in  which 
be  wished  to  unite  magnificence  with  convenience  and  taste,  had  occupied 
bis  thoughts  for  some  time ;  and  we  see  in  most  of  his  letters  to  his  friends 
bow  much  he  had  it  at  heart.  He  succeeded  in  it  to  his  wish,  and  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  two  apartments  he  most  frequented ;  the  one  be- 
ing a  kind  of  private  room  or  parlour,  which  he  called  his  boudoir,  oma* 
mented  with  great  elegance  and  richness ;  the  other,  his  library,  stocked 
with  a  noble  collection  of  books,  and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  several 
of  tbe  most  eminent  authors. 

This  new  house  not  being  quite  finished,  and  that  which  he  was  going  to 
quit  being  stripped  of  some  of  its  furniture,  Lord  Chesterfield  spent  part  of 
tbe  summer  in  excursions  into  the  country.  He  passed  some  time  at  Chel- 
tenham, and  afterwards  at  Bath  for  the  sake  of  his  health  ;^  and  visited  with 
uncommon  pleasure  his  friend  Lord  Pembroke's  house  at  Wilton.  He  found 
it  so  much  improved,  that  he  scarce  knew  it  again ;  and,  in  its  present  state, 
judged  it  the  finest  seat  in  England.  But  while  he  was  thus  amusing  him- 
self, he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  brother,  John  Stanhope,  who  died  of 
the  gout  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  was  sincerely  regretted  by 
tbe  earl.  His  affairs,  which  were  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  the  family 
arrangements  necessary  to  be  taken  on  this  melancholy  occasion  required 
Lord  Chesterfield's  presence  in  London,  and  prevented  him  from  executing 
bis  plan  of  spending  some  time  at  Paris.  Among  other  effects  Mr  John 
Stanhope  left  a  villa  at  Blackheath,  upon  which  he  had  laid  out  considerable 
ioms  of  money.  The  lease  of  this  villa  was  for  seven  years,  and  could  not 
have  been  disposed  of  without  great  loss.  This  induced  the  earl  to  keep  it ; 
and  though  he  would  rather  have  preferred  a  house  in  the  country  towards 
Richmond,  yet  he  soon  grew  enamoured  with  this  charming  spot.  The 
ntnation  was  delightful ;  commanding  one  way  an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
Thames  towards  London  and  Hempstead,  and  adjoining  on  the  other  side 
to  Greenwich  Park,  into  which  he  had  a  private  door  from  bis  own  garden. 
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He  therefore  boaght  i%t  added  much  to  ite  eonyeniences  by  the  galleries  and 
other  improvements  he  made  to  it>  and  rendered  it  a  country  residence  en* 
tirely  fit  for  his  situation  and  state.  He  constantly  retired  there,  aa  soon  as 
the  season  permitted  him  to  quit  his  winter  habitation. 

One  of  the  tastes  which  he  contracted  in  this  retirement  was  that  oi garden- 
ing.   He  did  not  indeed  attend  particularly  to  ornament^  nor  to  the 

1749.  more  improving  art  of  raising  exotic  plants,  and  uniting  in  one  spot 
the  productions  of  different  climates ;  for  neither  of  these  had  be  snffi* 

dent  room  or  inclination.  But  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  afforded  him  aa 
useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ;  and  he  succeeded  in  it  so  well,  that 
he  was  generally  provided  with  most  excellent  productions  of  all  kinds  fron 
his  own  ground.  He  even  challenged  his  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  produce  melons  and  pine-apples  equal  to  his  in  taste  and  flavour.  The 
decoration  of  bu  house  engaged  also  much  of  bis  attention ;  and,  in  order  to 
complete  it,  he  had  long  been  in  search  of  original  paintings.  In  this  pnr- 
anit  he  was  not  so  anxious  with  r^;ard  to  the  number  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
pictures,  and  hb  chief  view  was  to  have  nothing  but  what  was  excellent. 
He  wished  not  so  much  to  have  many  pieces  of  the  same  master,  aa  to  pos> 
aess  a  few  capital  ones  of  the  best.  These  were  Lord  Chesterfield's  amuse- 
ments. But  his  principal  care  and  employment  was  his  correspondence  with 
his  son,  who  had  spent  two  years  at  the  Swiss  and  German  universities  of 
Lausanne  and  Leipzig ;  and  bendes  having  acquired  a  considerable  profl* 
ciency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  had  been  trained  up  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  constitutions  of  the  Germanic  body,  the 
interests,  forces,  and  negotiations  of  the  several  princes,  and  in  general  in 
efvery  kind  of  science  the  most  useful  for  a  man  designed  for  public  employ- 
ments ;  and  was  now  beginning  his  travels,  in  order  to  acquire  the  more 
difficult  knowledge  of  the  world.  Lord  Chesterfield  esteemed  painting  and 
sculpture ;  but  bow  antediluvian  must  be  now  appear  in  some  of  his  opi* 
nions,  when  it  is  made  known  that  he  dreaded  above  all  things  for  his  son 
the  dangerous  allurements  of  mutio,  Turin  was  the  place  where  he  in- 
tended he  should  pursue  his  studies,  and  be  initiated  in  the  world.  Chea- 
terfield  was  strongly  impressed  as  to  the  dangerous  ground  his  son 

1750.  trod  upon  when  he  entered  the  Pope's  dominions.  The  Pope  was 
then  held  in  due  dread,  as  well  as  the  sweet  syrens  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cordingly we  observe  Chesterfield,  in  an  admirable  letter,  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  giving  his  son  the  most  judicious  and  earnest  cautions 
against  the  impressions  of  irreligion,  meaning  a  change  of  religion,  and  also 
against  immorality. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  always  had  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  advantage, 
of  his  country  in  view,  had  long  deplored  that  Great  Britain  should 

1751.  be  almost  the  last  of  all  the  European  powers  which  still  persisted  in 
the  use  of  the  defective  Julian  calendar,  and  should  continue  to  use 

what  was  popularly  called  the  old  style*    Neither  the  scruples  which  it 
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•ocanoned  among  Bmlom  chwrchnien  concerning  the  true  time  of  the  prin- 
dpal  annirersary  festivals,  nor  e?en  its  considerable  and  increasing  disagree- 
ment from  the  heavenly  bodies,  (a  circamstance,  on  account  of  the  sloivness  of 
its  progression,  perceptible  only  to  astronomers,)  were,  perhaps,  the  chief  mo* 
tives  that  induced  Lord  Chesterfield  to  wish  for  a  reformation :  bat  he  was 
more  particularly  disposed  to  encourage  it  from  the  confusion  which  the  dif- 
ferent beginnings  of  the  year  might  produce  in  settling  historical  transac* 
tions,  and  the  variance  there  was  in  the  accounts  of  almost  every  other 
state.  The  inconveniences  were  evident ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obviating 
•everal  inconveniences  attending  a  sudden  alteration,  and  especially  in  over- 
coming people's  prejudices,  were  not  less  so.  These  difficulties  he  found 
stil]  more  considerable  than  he  imagined.  Having  consulted  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  minister,  then  in  the  zenith  of  bis  power,  seemed  most 
conservatively  alarmed  at  so  bold  an  undertaking.  He  conjured  the  earl 
not  to  siir  matters  that  had  long  been  quiet,  and  added,  that  he  did  not 
love  new-fangled  things.  Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  deterred  by  these  obstacles,  but  resolved  to  digest  his  plan 
tiioronghly  before  be  communicated  it  to  the  public  With  regard  to  the 
civil  and  political  points,  be  consulted  persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  world  where  he  maintained  a  correspondence.  He 
was  pnrticnlarly  obliged  to  the  great  chancellor,  Daguessan,  for  the  most 
isefiil  information,  and  received  from  him  a  very  instructive  letter  on  this 
labject.  In  the  astronomical  part,  he  consulted  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  most  in  repute  for  their  knowledge  in  that  science ;  and  parti- 
ealarly  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
readily  entered  into  the  plan  of  reforming  the  calendar,  and  furnished  Lord 
Chesterfield  with  all  the  learning  that  was  wanted  on  the  occasion. 

Thus  prepared,  our  earl  made  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
2Mk  of  February  of  that  style  be  wished  to  amend.  The  speech  he  made 
on  that  occasion  was  not  of  the  scientific  kind :  he  treated  the  subject  popu- 
kriy,  and  framed  his  speech  so  as  it  should  be  entirely  calculated  to  captivate 
the  attention  and  secure  the  favour  of  his  hearers.  Witty  reflections  upon 
time,  its  measure,  though  fixed  in  itself,  still  dependent  on  the  variable  mo- 
tions of  the  celestial  bodies;  a  concise  and  clear  account  of  the  several  attempts 
made  at  different  periods,  and  by  different  nations,  to  reconcile  those  two  mea- 
sures with  one  another ;  the  inconveniences  attending  the  present  style  with 
respect  to  all  public  and  private  transactions ;  the  method  of  obviating  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  a  sudden  alteration:  these  were  the  principal  topics  which 
he  dwelt  upon.  He  displayed  such  powers  of  oratory  in  this  speech,  and  de- 
livered it  with  so  much  grace,  that  he  eclipsed  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  se- 
conded his  motion,  and  in  a  speech,  previously  prepared  and  since  printed, 
entered  much  more  fully  into  the  argumentative  part  of  the  plan.  Our  eari 
(fid  ample  justice  to  his  learned  colleague ;  and  in  his  fiamiliar  letters,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  modesty  on  this  point,  attributing  entirely  to  his 
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powers  of  utterance  the  advantage  he  obtained  over  him  on  thb  occasion. 
A  bill  so  wisely  contrived,  and  so  ably  supported  by  eloquence  and  reason, 
passed  without  any  opposition  in  both  houses ;  but  those  who  now  enjoy  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it  ought  to  be  informed,  that  they  owe  them  to 
the  industry  and  resolution  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

The  earl's  feelings  were  excited,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  for  several  months  laboured  under  a  cruel  and  in- 
curable disorder.  A  cancerous  Tumour  in  his  face  made  a  daily  progress  ;  and 
the  empirical  treatment  he  submitted  to  not  only  hastened  his  end,  but  also 
exposed  him  to  the  most  excruciating  pain.  Chesterfield  saw  him,  for  the  last 
time,  tlie  day  before  his  tortures  began.  Though  the  unhappy  patient  did  then 
expect  that  he  should  recover,  and  accordingly  desired  his  friend  not  to  come 
again  till  his  cure  was  completed,  yet  their  leave  taking  was  solemn  and 
affecting,  as  that  of  a  last  farewell.  Bolingbroke  embraced  the  earl  with 
tenderness,  and  said,  "  God  who  placed  me  here,  will  do  what  he  pleases 
"  with  me  hereafter,  and  he  knows  best  what  to  do.     May  he  bless  you  I*' 

Hitherto  Lord  Chesterfield's  state  of  health,  though  often  interrupted  by 
fits  of  giddiness,  had  afforded  him  intervals  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  pleap 
sures  of  retirement  with  his  books,  and  sometimes  of  society  with  his  friends. 
His  house  and  his  table  were  open  not  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
countrymen,  but  likewise  to  all  foreigners  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learning 
or  wit.  But  in  the  first  months  of  this  year,  a  disorder,  unhappily  hereditary 
in  his  family,  began  to  separate  him  from  society ;  and  that  constant  serenity 
and  cheerfulness,  which  he  had  so  remarkably  possessed  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  gave  way  to  intervals  of  melancholy  apprehension. 
1752.  He  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  deafness  with  a  kind  of  horror ;  not  un- 
like that  which  Swift  could  not  help  shewing  on  the  apprehension  of 
losing  his  senses.  This  afflicting  sensation  was  for  a  time  increased,  while 
being  confined  at  home  for  some  months  on  account  of  a  fall  from  his  horse» 
he  submitted  patiently  to  all  the  means  that  were  employed  for  the  cure  of 
his  deafness,  first  by  regular  physicians,  and  afterwards  by  empirics.  The 
attempts  of  both  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  though  still  capable  of  contribu- 
ting to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  in  society,  the  earl  was  no  longer  able 
to  receive  any  from  them. 

Mr  Stanhope  having  now  passed  a  year  and  a  half  at  Paris,  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  several  courts  of  Germany,  and  last  to  Mr  Dayrolles,  British  re- 
sident at  Brussels.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  hopes  that  by  spending  a  winter 
with  him,  being  introduced  to  that  court  and  employed  in  his  office,  he  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  life  of  a 
courtier,  and  that  of  a  man  of  business.  Unfortunately,  the  prime  minister  of 
that  court,  a  proud  Italian,  being  informed  of  Mr  Stanhope  s  illegitimacy, 
insisted  upon  his  not  appearing  at  court.  This  affected  the  feeling  heart  of 
Mr  Dayrolles  still  more  than  that  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  controlled  the 
warmth  of  hb  friend  on  that  occasion,  and  observed  to  him  very  justly,  that 
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penoQs  in  Mr  Stanhope's  situation  mast  sometimes  expect  disagreeable 
things  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  this  incidenti 
was  to  endeayour  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  'his  birth  by  supe- 
rior merit  and  knowledge.  To  fill  up  the  vacancy  which  this  disappoint- 
ment occasioned,  he  sent  him  for  the  third  time  to  Paris,  in  order  to  im- 
prove himself  still  more  in  the  science  of  the  world,  so  necessary  for  the 
public  life  he  was  intended  to  pursue. 

His  fii%t  setting  out  in  that  station  would  have  been  a  brilliant  one,  could 
Lord  Chesterfield's  expectations,  and  those  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Pel- 
1753.  hams,  with  whom  he  was  now  on  the  best  terms,  have  been  answer- 
ed. The  post  of  resident  at  Venice,  now  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Sir  James  Ghny  to  that  of  envoy  at « the  court  of  Naples,  had  been  pro- 
posed by  them  for  Mr  Stanhope,  and  they  were  in  hopes  that  his  Majesty 
would  make  no  difficulty  in  appointing  him  to  it.  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  his  son's  being  fixed  in  such  a  city, 
where,  from  the  variety  of  travellers  of  different  nations  who  resort  thither, 
he  might  have  acquired  that  desire  of  pleasing,  which  was  the  only  thing  he 
then  seemed  to  want.  His  disappointment  was  therefore  great,  when,  after 
eight  months'  solicitation,  the  king  at  last  absolutely  refused  to  appoint  the 
young  man,  alleging  the  circumstance  of  his  birth  as  the  reason.  His  fa- 
ther, though  much  hurt  at  the  refusal  of  a  favour  by  no  means  unprecedent- 
ed, resolved  to  bring  him  into  the  next  parliament,  wisely  foreseeing  that  a 
senatorial  cloak,  more  extensive  still  than  that  of  charity,  would  cover  his 
Mm's  involuntary  sin. 

In  the  retirement  where  Lord  Chesterfield  now  spent  by  choice  the  best 
part  of  the  year,  and  where,  having  fewer  opportunities  to  exercise  his  sense 
of  hearing,  he  sometimes  forgot  he  had  lost  it,  his  books,  his  garden,  and 
his  pen,  contributed  to  fill  up  his  time.  From  his  correspondents  he  recei- 
ved most  of  the  new  productions  in  the  literary  way,  and  repaid  them  by 
the  judgments  he  passed  upon  them.  The  care  of  his  vegetables  also  took 
up  much  of  his  attention.  But  it  was  chiefly  his  pen  which  agreeably  and 
usefully  employed  his  vacant  hours.  Willing  to  contribute  as  much  as  poe« 
sible  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  though  now  in  a  great  measure  isola- 
ted from  it,  he  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of  moral  and  literary  es- 
wvs.  These  he  sent  to  the  editor  of  a  new  periodical  paper,  intituled  The 
World. 

His  son,  whom  he  had  now  sent  for  from  Paris,  was  examined  by  him 
with  the  same  attention  as  he  had  been  in  his  preceding  visit.  He  found 
him  improved  in  his  figure,  manners,  and  address  ;  but  still  thought  him  far 
from  being  the  graceful,  sociable,  amiable  man  he  wished  him  to  be.  With 
a  view  to  correct  his  carelessness  and  inattention,  as  soon  as  he  had  lost  all 
hopes  of  the  residentship,  he  sent  him  first  to  Holland,  and  then  to  some  courts 
of  Germany.  The  formal  etiquette  of  these  courts  he  thought  would  en- 
gage him  to  pay  a  stricter  regard  to  those  little  duties  of  society  which  he 
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had  hitherto  too  much  neglected.  As  he  wai  not  likely  to  meet  with  many 
of  his  coontrymen  at  these  courts,  be  hoped  the  chief  obstacles  which  had 
obstructed  his  improvement  would  now  be  remored.  He  also  took  great  care 
to  direct  his  son  to  the  particular  objects  proper  for  his  attention  at  these 
different  places,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  wae  necessary  to  prerent  his 
spearing  a  stranger  in  them. 

Though  Lord  Chesterfield  now  took  but  little  share  in  political  transac- 
tions,  or  parliamentary  debates,  yet  was  he  far  from  being  indifferent  to  ei- 
ther. To  his  friends  he  commnnicated  his  thoughts  concerning  public  af- 
fidrs  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  the  interest  of  his  country  was  the  cliief 
object  of  his  anxious  cares.  Indeed,  when  he  reflected  on  his  own  situation, 
precluded  by  his  deafioess  from  one  of  the  best  means  of  information,  he 
eould  not  help  laughing  at  his  own  weakness.  **  This  political  excursion," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  which  is  the  remains  of  the  man  of  business, 
**  puts  me  in  mind  of  Harlequin's  making  several  passes  against  the  wall 
**par  un  reUe  de  bravowre'* 

The  drcnmstances  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  open  to  censure  in  the 
present  administration,  were  the  want  of  foresight,  and  the  irresolution  of 
the  councils.  On  these  accounts  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  repeal 
of  the  bill  for  the  naturalisation  of  the  Jews,  which  he  reproached  the  mi- 
nistry witb  having  weakly  given  up.  A  spirit  of  divination  seems  to  have 
animated  his  pen,  when,  after  having  quoted  a  very  true  maxim  of  his  fii- 
Tourite  author,  the  Cardinal  de  Rets,  on  this  occasion,  that  mobs  are  always 
kept  in  awe  by  those  who  do  not  fear  them,  he  adds,  '<  that  they  grow  un- 
^  seasonable  and  insolent  when  they  find  that  they  are  feared.  Wise  and 
**  able  governors,"  says  he,  "  will  never,  if  they  can  help  it,  give  the  people 
**  just  cause  to  complain,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  firmly  with- 
^  stand  groundless  damoor."  The  source  of  this  clamour  he  principally 
disliked ;  and  which  he  described  as  *'  that  narrow  mob- spirit  of  intoleration 
**  in  religious,  and  infaospitality  in  civil  matters,  both  which  all  govem- 
^  ments  should  ^pose."  Had  he  lived  in  modem  times,  he  would  have 
seen  the  like  intoleration  prevail  upon  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  was  not  the 
'*  mob  spirit"  that  recently  shed  the  evil  influence.  The  people,  expressing 
their  sentiments  through  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  were  willing  that 
the  Jews  should  be  emancipated.  It  was  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers 
that  said  no ;  and,  by  their  intoleration  and  inhospitality,  disappointed  a  mea- 
sure of  justice,  which  the  nation  generally  was  willing  to  concede.  The 
contrary  spirit,  to  his  immortal  honour,  breathes  in  all  our  earl's  writings ; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  humanity,  comprehensive  benevolence,  and  true  liberty. 
With  what  honest  warmth  does  he  not  reprobate  the  "  contempt  which 
'*  most  historians  shew  for  humanity  in  general,  as  if  the  whole  human 
**  species  consisted  but  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  called  and 
''  dignified  (commonly  very  undeservedly  to)  by  the  titles  of  emperors^ 
•*  kings,  popes,  generals,  and  ministers  ?"   What  patrbt  wonld  not  joip  with 
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Un,  when  afler  haTiiig  spoken  of  the  liberty  the  Tarkiab  janinaries  some- 
thnes  take  of  strangling  their  rizir,  or  their  emperor,  he  adds,  **  I  am  glad 
**  the  capita]  straugler  should  in  bis  turn  be  strangleable ;  for  I  know  of 
"  no  bmte  so  fierce,  nor  no  criminal  so  gnilty,  as  the  creature  called  a  so- 
*^  rereign,  whether  king,  sultan,  or  sophi,  wha  thinks  himself,  either  by  di- 
**  Tine  or  hnman  right,  rested  with  an  absolute  power  of  destroying  his  fel- 
**  low  creatures ;  or  who,  without  inquiring  into  his  right,  lawlessly  exerts 
«*  that  power." 

The  obstinacy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  deafness,  which  increased  erery  day, 
and  disqualified  him  more  and  more  for  society,  had  induced  him  to 
1754.  yield  to  the  repeated  adrice  of  the  fiiculty,  to  try  whether  any  bene- 
^t  could  be  obtained  from  another  journey  to  Spa.  He  was  confirmed 
m  this  resoiution  by  a  rery  serere  fit  of  a  gouty  rheumatwm,  which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  exercised  his  patience  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  gare  his  physicians  and  himself  some  hopes,  that  the  waters 
night  at  least  in  some  measure  reliere  his  deafness,  which  they  attributed 
to  the  same  cause.  It  does  not  appear,  howerer,  that  his  rheumatic  disor- 
der was  the  only  circumstance  that  induced  him  to  undertake  this  journey 
to  Spa,  for  he  had  mentioned  two  months  before  to  his  son  that  he  would 
probably  meet  him  at  that  place.  He  accordingly  appointed  the  time  of 
dieir  meeting;  and  baring  entire  leisure  tbere,  employed  it  in  giring  him 
just  notions  of  the  English  constitution,  and  of  the  part  which *he  would  soon 
be  called  to  bear  in  the  service  of  the  state.  No  man  was  certainly  more 
capable  of  delivering  those  instructions  in  a  more  captivating  or  rational 
manner ;  and  to  those  who  would  have  assisted  at  these  lectures,  it  would 
hare  recalled  to  mind  Pericles  trainmg  up  young  Alcibiades.  Lord  Ches* 
terfield  baring  accompKsbedthe  time  fixed  for  his  residence  at  Spa,  which 
he  now  thought  a  painful  task,  returned  with  all  possible  diligence  to  Lon- 
don and  his  Blackfaeath  rilbu  But  he  presently  found  that  the  small  be- 
nefit he  derived  frorm  the  waters  was  but  temporary,  and  soon  after  bad 
severe  returns  of  the  complaint  for  which  he  had  undertaken  this  expedition. 

His  son  had  now  got  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  the  fisither,  equally  anxious 
for  his  success,  took  infhsite  pains  to  prepare  him  for  his  first  appearance 
IS  a  speaker.  But  it  is  said,  erery  one  soon  finds  his  lerel  in  parlia- 
ment. The  young  man  proceeded  in  his  first  speech  tolerably  well  for  f 
while,  but,  on  account  of  his  shyness,  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  to  have  re 
eonrse  to  his  notes.  Lord  Chesterfield  used  erery  argument  in  his  powa; 
to  comfort  him,  and  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  and  courage  to  make 
some  other  attempt ;  but  Mr  Stanhope  nerer  spoke  again  in  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  erents  in  the  life  of  Chesterfield,  and  which 
forms  a  kind  of  era  in  English  literature,  was  the  quarrel  which,  about  this 
time,  that  great  classic,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  may  be  said  to  have  fiastened 
upon  him.  A  reriew  of  ^  fiicte  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  who  will  recognise  in  them  not  a  little  of  '*  the  follies  of  the  wise  :*' 
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be  will  even  possibly  arri?e  at  tbis  conclasion,  tbat  a  man  may  stand  bigfa 
in  public  opinion  as  an  antbor  and  pbiloeopber»  wbile  his  condact  sball  dis- 
play  tbat  of  tbe  mere  ordinary  erring  mortal. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  acquaintanceship  of  tbese  great  men, 
Jobnson  was  literally  in  tbe  condition  of  a  scribbling  garreteer,  writing  ser* 
mons  to  idle  parsons  for  a  guinea  a-piece,  and  prefaces  and  essays  to  ad* 
venturous  booksellers  for  wbat  tbey  would  bring.  The  situation  of  a  learn- 
ed man  was  then  more  dependent  upon  the  great  than  in  modem  times. 
Merit  is  now  more  assured  of  its  reward  by  tbe  spread  of  intelligence,  and 
tbat  almost  never*failing  resource  supplied  from  the  general  and  popular 
patronage  of  an  enlightened  public.  But  at  tbat  time  an  aristocratic  patron 
was  an  almost  indispensable  requisite  to  success ;  and  Chesterfield  and  John- 
son bad,  by  tacit  consent,  as  well  as  overt  acts,  placed  themselves  in  tbe  rela- 
tive position  of  patron  and  client.  Chesterfield  on  one  occasion  made  Jobnson 
a  present  of  L.IO,  which  was  thankfully  received  as  a  munificent  donation. 
It  was  so  in  tbe  then  state  of  tbe  value  of  money.  Johnson,  and  Paul 
Whitehead,  then  a  fashionable  poet,  received  no  more,  each,  for  tbe  copy- 
right of  bis  best  poetical  production ;  and  when  Dr  Maddin,  some  years  after- 
wards, presented  Johnson  witb  a  nearly  similar  sum  for  revising  a  work  of 
bis,  Jobnson  observed  of  it,  that  the  doctor  was  very  generous,  "  for  ten 
**  guineas  was  to  me  at  tbat  time  a  great  sum."  In  power  of  purchase  we 
have  no  doubt*it  was  equal  to  L.50  in  this  the  age  of  paper.  But  tbe  charge 
of  subsequent  neglect  was  made  against  tbe  patron.  There  were  but  few  of 
those  personal  attentions,  and  a  total  want  of  that  habitual  identity,  which, 
as  sweetening  intercourse,  are  more  influential  than  money ;  and  without 
which,  no  genuine  friendship  can  long  exist.  Colley  Cibber,  it  is  said,  was 
admitted  familiarly  to  tbe  presence  of  tbe  peer,  while  Jobnson,  then  swell- 
ing into  the  very  leviathan  of  literature,  was  made  to  wait.  On  a  particular 
occasion,  Johnson,  it  is  said,  had  tbe  direct "  not  at  bome''  given  to  him,  which 
be  construed  as  a  rude  repulse,  and  as  if  it  bad  been  advisedly  given  by  the 
peer  himself,  not  by  a  beedless  lacquey,  who  very  likely  proceeded  upon 
nothing  more  than  his  own  hasty  outside  view  of  tbe  visitor. 

The  partisans  of  Chesterfield  have  attempted  to  excuse  the  seeming  ne- 
glect because  of  Johnson's  manners  and  habits,  which,  even  at  a  later  and 
more  polished  period  of  his  life,  would  probably  not  have  been  mucb  to 
Chesterfield's  taste.  But  the  best  plea  against  a  misdemeanour,  either  grave 
or  slight,  is  the  total  absence  of  the  felonious  purpose.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  stated  by  Chesterfield  himself,  no  ofifence  was  ever  intended.  Tbe  cir- 
cumstance in  question,  equivocal  at  best,  was  altogether  unknown  to  him. 
He  would  Itave  turned  ofif  the  best  servant  he  ever  had,  he  said,  if  be  had 
known  of  his  denying  him  to  Johnson,  who  would  have  always  been  more 
than  welcome.  The  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  have  been,  that  there 
was  no  intentional  rudeness.    Their  friendship  bad,  passively  of  both,  fallen  a 
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little  into  the  wane;  a  cessation  of  intercourse  had  gradually  crept  on  ;  but 
there  ne\rer  had  been  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  actual  abruption. 

The  general  circumstances  are  certainly  all  in  support  of  CheHterfieM*s  side 
of  the  question.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Johnson's  introduction  to 
Chesterfield  did  not  take  place  till  his  lordship  was  past  fifty ;  and  that  he 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  disease,  which  cut  him  off  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  world.  The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from  1748  to  1 755. 
We  have  made  repeated  general  allusions  to  Chesterfiehrs  deafness,  aiui  its 
consequence  of  unfitting  him  for  social  intercourse.  But  the  following  ex- 
tracts of  his  private  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends  will  shew,  by  i-on- 
vincing  details,  that  Chesterfield  was  not  slighting  the  society  of  Juhntion 
to  indulge  in  that  of  others ;  that  he  was  unfitted  for  society  of  any  kind, 
and  was  living  almost  solitary. 
^.  Jan.  1749.     **  My  old  disorder  in  my  bead  hindered  me  from  acknow* 

*'  ledgiog  your  letters.'* 
SO.  June  1752.     **  I  am  here  in  my  hermitage,  very  deaf,  and  consequently 

'*  alone  ;  but  I  am  leas  dejected  than  most  people  in  my  situation  wouU 

"be." 
11.  Not.  1752.     "  llie  waters  have  done  me  some  good,  but  not  enough  to 

"  refit  me  for  social  life." 
16.  Feb.  1753.     "  I  grow  deafer,  and  consequently  more  isole  for  society 

"  every  day." 
10.  Oct.  1753.     "  I  belong  no  more  to  social  life." 
16.  Not.  1753.     **  1  give  up  all  hopes  of  cure.    I  know  my  place,  and  form 

**  my  plan  accordingly,  for  I  strike  society  out  of  it." 
7.  Feb.  1754.     "  At  my  age,  and  with  my  shattered  constitution,  freedom  ^ 

'*  from  pain  ia  the  best  I  can  expect." 
1.  Mar.  1754.     "  1  am  too  much  isolef  too  much  secluded  either  from  the 

"  busy  or  the  beau  numdey  to  give  you  any  account  of  either." 
25.  Sept.  1754.     "  In  truth,  all  the  infirmities  of  an  age  still  more  advanced 

"  than  mine  crowd  upon  me.    In  this  situation  you  will  easily  suppose 

"  I  have  no  pleasant  hours." 
10.  July  1753.   "  My  deafness  is  extremely  increased,  and  daily  increasing, 

"  and  cuts  me  wholly  off  from  the  society  of  others,  and  my  other  com- 

*'  plaints  deny  me  the  society  of  myself." 

The  quarrel  was  coeval  with  the  publication  of  Johnson's  great  dictionary 
of  the  English  language,  then  held  to  be  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  old  world ;  although,  from  the  labours  of  a  more  patient  and  per- 
severing scholar,  a  greater  has  since  arisen  in  the  new.  The  narrative  we 
have  given  will  shew  the  status  ante  bdlum  :  what  follows  will  explain  its 
rise  and  progress.  Chesterfield,  as  has  been  noticed,  was  a  frequent  writer 
in  the  periodical  of  that  day,  called  The  World,  a  paper  published  weekly, 
let  on  foot  by  Moore,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Gamester,  and  described 
by  him,  aa  "  the  only  fashionable  yehicle  in  which  men  of  rank  and  geniut 
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"  chose  to  conrey  their  sentiments  to  the  pablic.**  Upwards  of  a  soore  of  ita 
numbers  were  from  the  pen  of  Chesterfield.  Two  of  these  were  demoted  to 
the  announcement  of  Johnson's  dictionary.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he 
wrote  them,  because  he  was  fishing  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication  of  the 
work  to  himself.  They  bear  no  internal  marks  of  such  a  purpose.  They 
are  by  no  means  common-place  pufis,  but  do  the  writer  honour  as  an  elegant 
scholar,  zealous  to  promote  the  regularity,  purity,  and  diffusion  of  his  na- 
tive language.  The  first  of  these  appeared  on  the  28th  November  1 754, 
when  the  state  of  his  health  had  cut  him  off  from  the  world.  Very  likely 
it  was  written  as  an  exercise  in  solitude.  We  think  it  well  worthy  of  being 
given  entire. 

'*  1  heard  the  other  day,  with  great  pleasure,  from  my  worthy  friend  Mr 
Dodsley,  that  Mr  Johnson's  English  dictionary,  with  a  grammar  and  history 
of  our  language  prefixed,  will  be  published  this  winter,  in  two  large  volnmes 
in  folio. 

**  I  had  long  lamented,  that  we  had  no  lawful  standard  of  our  langvage  set 
up,  for  those  to  repair  to,  who  might  choose  to  speak  and  write  it  grammati- 
cally and  correctly :  and  I  have  as  long  wished  that  either  some  one  person 
of  distinguished  abilities  would  undertake  the  work  singly,  or  that  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  would  form  themselves,  or  be  formed  by  the  govern- 
ment, into  a  society  for  that  purpose.  The  late  ingenious  Dr  Swift  propo- 
sed a  plan  of  this  nature  to  his  friend,  as  he  thought  him,  the  Lord  Trea> 
surer  Orford,  (Walpole,)  but  without  aoccess;  precision  and  perspicuity 
not  being  in  general  the  favourite  objects  of  ministers,  and  perhaps  still 
less  so  of  that  minister  than  any  other. 

**  Many  people  have  imagined,  that  so  extensive  a  work  would  have  been 
best  formed  by  numbers  of  persons,  who  should  have  taken  their  several  de> 
partments,  of  examining,  sifting,  winnowing,  (I  borrow  this  image  from  the 
Italian  Cruscot)  purifying,  and  finally  fixing  our  language,  by  incorporating 
their  respective  fiinds  into  one  joint  stock.  But,  whether  this  opinion  be 
true  or  false,  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  republic  of  letters  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  obliged  to  Mr  Johnson,  for  having  undertaken  and  executed 
so  great  and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from  man ; 
but,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  various  works  of  Mr  Johnson,  already  pub- 
lished, we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  any  one  man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it,  which  he  published  some 
years  ago,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally 
imagined,  or  more  accurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I  therefore  recom* 
meod  the  previous  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the  dictionaryi 
and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who  can  afford  it. 

**  The  celebrated  dictionaries  of  the  Florentine  and-French  academies  owe 
their  present  size  and  perfection  to  very  small  beginnings.  Some  private 
gentlemen  at  Florence,  and  .some  at  Paris,  had  met  at  each  other's  bousea. 
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to  talk  orer  and  conmder  their  mBpedive  hmgoages ;  upon  which  they  pa- 
Uished  tome  short  essays,  which  essays  were  the  embryos  of  those  perfect 
pfftKiactions,  that  now  do  so  ranch  honour  to  the  two  nations.  Eren  Spain, 
which  seems  not  to  be  the  soil  where,  of  late  at  least,  letters  have  either 
prospered  or  been  cultivated,  has  produced  a  dictionary,  and  a  good  one 
too,  of  the  Spanish  language,  hi  six  large  yolnmes  in  folio. 

*'  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  our  nation,  that  hitherto 
we  have  had  no  snch  standard  of  our  language ;  our  dictionaries  at  present 
being  more  properly  what  our  neighbours  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans  call 
theirs, — ^word-books, — than  dictionaries,  in  the  superior  sense  of  that  title.  A II 
words,  good  and  bad,  are  there  jumbled  indiscriminately  together,  insomuch 
that  the  injudicious  reader  n»y  speak  and  write  as  inelegantly,  improperly, 
and  vulgarly  as  he  pleases,  by  and  with  the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  our 
word-books. 

**  It  must  be  owned  that  our  language  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  anarchy ; 
and  hitherto,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it.  During  our  free 
and  open  trade,  nuny  words  and  expressions  have  boon  imported,  adopted, 
and  naturaliised  from  other  languages,  which  have  greatly  enriched  our  own. , 
Let  it  still  preserve  what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  boirowed 
from  others,  but  let  it  not,  like  the  Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  cmsh- 
ed  by  unnecessary  foreign  ornaments.  The  time  for  discrimination  seems 
to  be  now  come.  Tolehaion,  adoption,  and  naturalisation  have  run  their 
lengths.  Good  order  and  authority  are  now  necessary.  But  where  shall 
we  find  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must 
Aanre  recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  and  choose 
a  dictator.  Upon  this  principle,  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr  Johnson  to  fill  that 
great  and  arduous  post  i  and  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  make  a  total  surren- 
der of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the  English  language,  as  a  free-bom 
British  subject,  to  the  said  Mr  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his  dictatorship. 
Nay,  BBore ;  I  will  not  only  obey  him,  like  an  old  Roman,  as  my  dictator. 
Imt,  like  a  modem  Roman,  I  will  implicitly  believe  him  as  my  pope,  and 
bold  him  to  be  infallible  while  in  the  chair;  but  no  longer.  More  than  this 
be  cannot  well  require ;  for  I  presume,  that  obedience  can  never  be  expect* 
ed,  when  there  is  neither  terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to  invite  it 

*'  I  confoss  that  I  have  so  much  honest  English  pride,  or  perhaps  prejudice, 
about  me,  as  to  think  myself  more  considerable  for  whatever  contributes  to 
the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  the  ornament  of  my  native  country.  I  have 
therefore  a  sennble  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  the  rapid  progress  which  our 
language  has  lately  made,  and  still  continues  to  make,  all  over  Europe.  It 
is  frequently  spoken,  and  almost  universally  understood,  in  Holland ;  it  is 
kindly  entertained  as  a  relation  in  the  most  civilised  parts  of  Grermany ;  and 
it  is  studied  as  a  learned  language,  though  little  spoke,  by  all  those  in  France 
and  Italy,  who  either  have,  or  pretetad  to  have,  any  learning. 

**  The  spreading  the  .  rench  language  over  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  de- 
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gree  of  making  it  almost  an  universal  one,  was  always  reckoned  among  the 
glories  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  But  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  success  of  his  arms  first  opened  the  way  to  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  owned,  that  a  great  number  of  most  excellent  authors,  who  flourish- 
ed in  bis  time,  added  strength  and  velocity  to  its  progress ;  whereas  our  lan- 
guage has  made  its  way  singly  by  its  own  weight  and  merit,  under  the  conduct 
of  those  leaders,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  Newton,  Swift,  Pope, 
Addison,  &c. ;  a  nobler  sort  of  conquest,  and  a  far  more  glorious  triumph, 
since  graced  by  none  but  willing  captives  I 

*'  These  authors,  though  for  the  most  part  but  indifferently  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  gave  other  nations  a  sample  of  the  British  genius.  The  co- 
pies, imperfect  as  they  were,  pleased  and  excited  a  general  desire  of  seeing 
the  originab ;  and  both  our  authors  and  our  language  soon  became  classical. 

"  But  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  history  of  our  language,  through  its 
several  stages,  were  still  wanting  at  home,  and  importunately  called  for  from 
abroad.  Mr  Johnson's  labours  will  now,  and,  I  dare  say,  very  fully,  supply 
that  want,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  &rther  spreading  of  our  language  in 
other  countries.  Learners  were  discouraged  by  finding  no  standard  to  re- 
sort to,  and  consequently  thought  it  incapable  of  any.  They  will  be  unde- 
ceived and  encouraged. 

"  There  are  many  hints  and  considerations  relative  to  our  language,  which 
I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr  Johnson,  had  I  not  been 
convinced  that  they  have  equally  occurred  to  him ;  but  there  is  one,  and  a 
very  material  one  it  is,  to  which  perhaps  he  may  not  have  given  all  the  ne- 
cessary attention :  I  mean  the  genteeler  part  of  our  language,  which  owes 
both  its  rise  and  progress  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  whose  natural  turn  is 
more  to  the  copiousness,  than  to  the  correctness  of  diction.  1  would  not  ad- 
vise him  to  be  rash  enough  to  proscribe  any  of  those  happy  redundancies 
and  luxuriancies  of  expression  with  which  they  have  enriched  our  language, 
lliey  willingly  inflict  fetters,  but  very  unwillingly  submit  to  wear  them.  In 
this  case  the  task  will  be  so  difficult,  that  I  design,  as  a  common  friend,  to 
propose,  in  some  future  paper,  the  means  which  appear  to  me  the  most 
likely  to  reconcile  matters.'* 

"  P.  S I  hope  that  none  of  my  courteous  readers  will,  upon  this  occasion, 

be  so  uncourteous  as  to  suspect  me  of  being  a  hired  and  interested  pufi'of  this 
work ;  for  I  most  solemnly  protest,  that  neither  Mr  Johnson,  nor  any  person 
employed  by  him,  nor  any  bookseller  or  booksellers  concerned  in  the  suc- 
cess of  it,  have  ever  offered  me  the  usual  compliment  of  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a 
bottle  of  wine :  nor  has  even  Mr  Dodsley,  though  my  publisher,  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  deeply  interested  in  the  sale  of  this  dictionary,  so  much  as  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him." 

The  second  paper,  which  appeared  on  5th  December  1754,  is  written  in 
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the  playfal  mood,  and  evidently  in  order  to  eeciire  the  good-will  and  pa- 
tronage  of  the  ladies.     It  contained  these  passages : 

«  Language  is  indisputably  the  more  immediate  province  of  the  fiair  sex : 
there  they  shine,  there  they  excel.  The  torrents  of  their  eloquence,  espe- 
cially in  the  vituperative  way,  stun  all  opposition,  and  bear  away,  in  one 
promiscuous  heap,  nouns,  verbs,  moods,  and  tenses.  If  words  are  wanting, 
which  indeed  happens  but  seldom,  indignation  instantly  makes  new  ones ; 
and  I  have  often  known  four  or  five  syllables  that  never  met  another  be- 
fore, hastily  and  fortuitously  jumbled  into  some  word  of  mighty  import. 

'*  Nor  is  the  tender  part  of  our  language  less  obliged  to  that  soft  and  amiable 
sex,  their  love  being  at  least  as  productive  as  their  indignation.  Should 
they  lament  in  an  involuntary  retirement  the  absence  of  the  adored  object, 
they  give  new  murmurs  to  the  brook,  new  sounds  to  the  echo,  and  new  notes 
to  the  plaintive  Philomela.  But  when  this  happy  copiousness  flows,  as  it 
often  does,  into  gentle  numbers,  good  gods  I  how  is  the  poetical  diction  en- 
riched, and  the  poetical  licence  extended  I  Even  in  common  conversation, 
I  never  see  a  pretty  mouth  opening  to  speak,  but  I  expect,  and  am  seldom 
disappointed,  some  new  improvement  of  our  language.  I  remember  many 
expressive  words  coined  in  that  fair  mint.  I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that 
most  significant  word  flirtation,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful 
mouth  in  the  world,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  our  most 
accurate  laureat  in  one  of  his  comedies.  Some  inattentive  and  nndiscerning 
people  have,  I  know,  taken  it  to  be  a  term  synonymous  with  coquetry ;  but 
I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  undeceive  them,  and  eventually  to  inform 
Mr  Johnson,  that  flirtation  is  short  of  coquetry,  and  intimates  only  the  first 
hints  of  approximation,  which  subsequent  coquetry  may  reduce  to  those  pre- 
fiminary  articles  that  commonly  end  in  a  definitive  treaty. 

**  I  was  also  a  witness  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  most  important  verb, 
TO  FUZZ  ;  which,  if  not  of  legitimate  birth,  is  at  least  of  fair  extraction.  As 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  yet  made  its  way  into  Mr  Johnson's  literary  re- 
tirement, I  think  myself  obliged  to  inform  him  that  it  is  at  present  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  used  word  in  our  language ;  since  it  means  no  less  than 
dealing  twice  together  with  the  same  pack  of  cards,  for  luck's  sake,  €U  whist.** 

Chesterfield  seems  to  have  been  no  enemy  to  the  enriching  of  the  lan- 
guage by  the  direct  process, — the  coining  of  words.  There  is  this  passage : 
**  Not  contented  with  enriching  our  language  by  words  absolutely  new,  my  fair 
countrywomen  have  gone  still  farther,  and  improved  it  by  the  application  and 
extension  of  old  ones  to  various  and  very  different  significations.  They  take 
a  word  and  change  it,  like  a  guinea,  into  shillings  for  pocket  money,  to  be 
employed  in  the  several  occasional  purposes  of  the  day.  For  instance,  the 
adjective  vast  and  its  adverb  vastly  mean  any  thing,  and  are  the  fashionable 
words  of  the  most  fashionable  people.  A  fine  woman,  under  this  head  1 
comprehend  all  fine  gentlemen  too,  not  knowing,  in  truth,  where  to  place 
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tbem  properly,  18  va$lfy  obliged,  or  vastly  offended,  vastfy  glad,  or  vasi^ 
Borry.  Large  objects  are  vastfy  great,  small  ones  are  vtutly  little ;  and  I 
bad  lately  the  pleasure  to  bear  a  fine  woman  pronounce,  by  a  bappy  me- 
tonymy, a  ?ery  small  gold  snuff-box  that  was  produced  in  company  to  bo 
vastly  pretty,  because  it  was  vastly  little.  Mr  Johnson  will  do  well  to  con^ 
sider  seriously  to  what  degree  be  will  restrain  the  yartous  and  extensive  sig- 
nifications of  this  great  word." 

There  have  long  been  slang  dictionaries  for  the  gentlemen  who  take  an  oc- 
casional airing  on  the  highway,  but  Chesterfield  gives  a  hint  for  the  benefil 
of  the  better  part  of  society :  be  suggests  a  slang  dictionary  for  it.  The  nu- 
merous queer  words  and  phrases  arising  amidst  the  caprices  of  fiishion,  and 
used  conversationally,  often  without  much  precision,  would  really  seem  to  re- 
quire that  the  suggestion  should  be  acted  upon.  J$  was  this :  *'  I  serioudy 
advise  him  to  publish,  by  way  of  appendix  to  his  great  work,  a  genteel  Neolo- 
gical  dictionary,  containing  those  polite,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  gramma^ 
tical,  words  and  phrases,  commonly  used,  and  sometimes  understood  by  the 
beau  monde.  By  such  an  act  of  toleration,  who  knows  but  he  may,  in  time, 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  English  language  ?  The  best  Latin  diction- 
aries have  commonly  a  short  supplemental  one  annexed,  of  the  obsolete  and 
barbarous  Latin  words,  which  pedants  sometimes  borrow  to  shew  their  erudi- 
tion. Surely  then,  my  countrywomen,  the  enrichers,  the  patronesses,  and  the 
harmonizers  of  our  language,  deserve  greater  indulgence.  I  must  also  hint  to 
Mr  Johnson,  that  such  a  small  supplemental  dictionary  will  contribute  infi- 
nitely to  the  sale  of  the  great  one ;  and  J  make  no  question  but  that,  under  the 
protection  of  that  little  work,  the  great  one  will  be  received  in  the  genteelest 
house.  We  shall  frequently  meet  with  it  in  ladies*  dressing-rooms,  lying 
upon  the  harpsichord,  together  with  the  knottmg-bag,  and  Siguier  Di  Giar- 
dino  s  incomparable  concertos ;  and  even  sometimes  in  the  powder-rooms  of 
our  young  nobility,  upon  the  same  shelf  with  their  German  flute,  their  pow- 
der-mask, and  their  four-horse  whip." 

We  now  have  to  turn  attention  to  the  celebrated  letter  from  Johnson  to 
Chesterfield,  in  which,  as  was  firmly  believed  at  the  time,  he  asserted  the  in- 
dependence of  the  learned  against  the  pretensions  of  would-be  patrons,  and 
stripped  the  borrowed  feathers  from  an  individual  pretender,  who  had  been 
mistaken  '*  for  a  lord  amongst  wits,  but  (Johnson's  own  words)  was  found 
to  be  only  a  wit  among  lords."     It  was  as  follows : 

"  My  Lord,  7M  February  1755. 

*'  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  *'  The  World,"  that  two 
papers  in  which  my  dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public  were  written 
by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very 
little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive, 
or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge.  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
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fini  visiled  your  loctkhip,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  maQkiQcl,  by 
the  enchantmeiit  of  year  address,  and  coald  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might 
boast  myself  le  vainquewr  du  vamgueur  de  la  ierre  :  that  I  might  obtain 
that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending ;  but  I  found  my  attend- 
ance so  little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride  uor  modesty  would  suffer  me 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lordt^hip  in  public,  I  had 
exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing,  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can 
possess.  I  bad  done  all  that  1  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have 
his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

*<  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your  outward 
rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work,  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain, 
and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  fovour.  Such  treat- 
Bent  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

**  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  love,  and  found  him 
a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  strug- 
gling for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  ground  encumbers  him 
wiUi  help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  laboura, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indif- 
ferent, and  cannot  enjoy  it :  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it :  till  1  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to 
tonfese  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling 
that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Provi* 
denee  baa  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

**  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to  any 
fevourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude 
it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less,  for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream 
of  hope  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself,  with  so  much  exultation,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

'<  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter  has  given  rise  to  many  remarks ;  those  by  the  recent  editor  of 
Johnson's  life  *,  devoted  as  he  is  to  his  subject,  are  fair  and  pertinent.  Up- 
on the  taste  of  one  of  its  passages  he  animadverts  with  freedom.  It  is  the 
one  about  Virgils  shepherd,  and  love  among  the  rocks.  The  editor  confesses 
^  that  he  does  not  see  the  object  of  this  allusion.  If  some  more  ingenious 
'*  eye  ehould  discover  a  meaning,  it  must  still  be  admitted  to  be  pedantic.*' 
Upon  the  merits  of  the  question  he  observes,  that  when  Johnson  alleged 
against  Lord  Chesterfield  such  a  trifle  as  the  waiting  in  his  antirooro,  he 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  a  pecuniary  obligation,  however  inconsiderable ; 

*  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq. 
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and  as  to  the  alleged  tardy  notice  of  bis  work,  that  "  the  notice  could  not 
«  have  been  for  any  nsefut  purpose  taken  earlier.  Johnson  might  haye  com« 
(<  plained  that  notice  of  some  other  kind  had  not  been  taken ;  but  the  notiee 
<*  which  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  take  was  peculiarly  well  timed,  and 
'*  could  not  properly  have  come  sooner." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties  themselves,  in  relation  to  the  letter, 
are  well  contrasted  by  the  same  writer,  and  seems  nearly  to  settle  the  ques* 
tion  as  to  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong.  Johnson  always  shewed  a 
remarkable  delicacy  as  to  the  circulation,  that  is,  the  publication,  of  it.  He 
refased  a  reading  of  the  manuscript  copy  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  upon  a 
very  peculiar  occasion,  saying,  "  No,  sir,  I  have  hart  the  dog  too  much  al- 
"  ready."  According  to  Boswell's  account,  Johnson  would  not  give  copies. 
Bos  well  had  long  solicited  in  vain  for  one.  It  was  only  reluctantly  accorded 
to  him,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  But  ChesterBeld's  conscious  recti- 
tude, on  the  contrary,  prevented  him  from  shewing  any  wish  to  bury  the 
letter  in  oblivion.  He  allowed  it  to  lie  on  his  table,  where  any  one  might 
see  it.  He  read  it  to  his  visitors,  amongst  others  to  Dodsley,  to  whom  he 
pointed  out  the  several  passages,  observed  how  well  they  were  expressed,  and 
remarked  upon  the  powers  of  the  writer.  He  therefore  stood  clear  in  his 
own  conscience,  nor  will  it  fail  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  the  at- 
tacking  party.  It  was  Johnson's  pride  that  led  him  to  assume  the  offensive, 
although,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  he  classed  it  as  defensive  pride. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  children  of  genius  have  now  a  far  surer  appeal 
than  to  aristocratic  favour.  But  justice  requires  us  here  to  observe,  that  no 
poor  shallow  radical  could  have  put  himself  at  issue  with  legitimate  supre- 
macy, upon  less  tenable  grounds,  than  did  in  this  instance  the  great  philo- 
logist and  philosopher.  In  a  pedantic  fit  he  gave  way  to  the  irritable  pug- 
nacious feeling ;  and  to  indulge  in  low-minded  pride,  was  guilty  of  positive 
ingratitude.  Nor  do  the  sentiments  he  was  pleased  to  utter,  in  his  oracular 
manner,  of  Chesterfield,  generally  seem  less  objectionable.  He  was  always 
well  entitled  to  a  very  high  place  on  the  general  scale,  both  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  a  statesman.  His  works  shew  his  learning ;  his  letters  to  his  son 
particularly.  They  bear,  no  doubt,  a  little  of  that  French  plating  and  man- 
nerism, which  was  the  general  taste  of  the  time ;  but  they  contain  such  a 
body  of  good  precepts  of  conduct,  so  much  genuine  information  upon  life 
and  manners,  most  happily  expressed,  that  they  have  become  an  indispensa- 
ble manual  in  polite  education,  and,  as  such,  have  received  the  approbation 
of  successive  generations  of  his  countrymen  in  both  hemispheres.  They 
have  long  stamped  him  as  a  writer  and  English  classic  of  the  first  rank.  His 
diplomacy  and  speeches  in  parliament,  above  all  the  policy  he  followed  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  shew  how  far  he  was  beyond  bis  age  as  a  states- 
man in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  just  government.  Practically,  he  gave 
Catholic  emancipation  nearly  a  century  before  the  British  parliament  could 
be  made  legally  to  yield  it. 
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It  18,  therefore,  nothing  but  pitifal  detraction  to  speak  of  Chesterfield  as 
only  a  wit  amongst  lords,  or  to  characterise  his  celebrated  letters,  by  saying 
of  them,  in  the  antithetical  way,  *<  that  they  teach  the  morals  of  a  prostitute, 
**  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing-master.*'  Such  dogma  recoil  upon  the  ut- 
terer : — they  forcibly  bring  to  recollection  bis  strictures  on  Milton  : — one 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  thus  speaking  of  one  of  England's  most  illus- 
trious peers,  he  shews  the  like  clouded  state  of  mind,  as  when  he  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  her  greatest  poet. 

The  few  remaining  events  in  the  life  of  Chesterfield  may  soon  be  told. 
His  last  appearance  as  a  speaker  was  made  on  the  following  occasion.  The 
preparations  for  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  France,  on  account  of  Ame- 
rica, seemed  at  first  not  very  alarming.  But  Chesterfield  altered  his  opi- 
nion when  he  was  informed  of  the  defection  of  those  who  had  been  thought 
England's  firmest  allies,  and  especially  the  House  of  Austria.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  had  still  a  fresh  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  friendly 
disposition  to  govemment.  The  subsidiary  treaties  with  the  courts  of 
Russia  and  Hesse- Cassel  being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, excited  great  debates  in  both  houses.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  first  as  much  as  he  disliked  the  second,  spoke  warmly,  though 
without  preparation,  in  defence  of  his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
shone  as  usual,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  of  his  former  vigour ;  but 
this  exertion  fatigued  him  so  much,  that  he  was  oblige^l  to  be  carried  home 
immediately  after,  and  never  again  appeared  as  a  speaker  in  the  house. 

From  this  day,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  close  of  our  earl's  poli- 
tical career,  his  life  may  be  divided  into  two  periods ;  the  first 
1756-68.    concluding  with  the  death  of  his  son  Mr  Stanhope,  which  hap- 
pened in  1768 ;  the  second  with  his  own  decease,  in  1773. 

The  pursuits  of  each  of  these  periods  are  diversified  only  by  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends,  his  amusements  in  his  garden,  and  his  appli- 
cation in  his  library :  for  though  he  continued  to  receive  company,  foreign 
as  well  as  English,  he  frequently  laments  the  little  capacity  he  had  left  him> 
by  his  deafness,  either  of  entertaining  or  being  entertained  by  them.  The 
national  debt  was  an  alarming  consideration  to  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  and  his 
fears  in  this  respect  were  the  fears  of  the  whole  nation.  The  multitude  had 
alwajrs  looked  upon  it  as  a  prodigy  big  with  ruin.  The  ablest  and  moHt  en- 
lightened statesmen  had  fixed  the  point  it  then  stood  at,  as  the  uttnost 
verge  of  safety ;  and  all  beyond  was  stigmatised  with  dark  and  fatal  predic- 
tions. The  increase  of  it  to  that  enormous  bulk  at  which  it  arrived  before 
the  end  of  the  war  *,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  national  prosperity,  was,  in 
the  conception  of  all  men  at  that  time,  as  utter  an  impossibility  as  tho  as- 
tonishing triumphs  of  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia. 

•  The  national  debt  was  then  £.154,000,000. 
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Daring  th«  greatest  part  of  this  time  Mr  Stanhope,  who  bad  retamed  to 
England  iu  1754  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament^  continued  at  home.  In  1757 
be  repaired  in  a  public  character  to  Hambnrgh,  the  residence  at  that  time  of 
all  the  principal  persons  of  those  parts  of  the  empire,  which  either  were,  or 
eeemed  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  war.  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son  at  this 
conjuncture,  though  of  a  different  torn  from  those  of  former  periods,  show  no 
leas  anxiety  for  his  success.  A  very  remarkable  hint  is  conveyed  in  one  of 
them,  for  detaching  the  Empress  of  Russia  from  her  connections  with  our  ene- 
mies ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  too  nice  a  commission  for  so  young  a  nego- 
tiator.  The  immediate  aim  of  Lord  Chesterfield  at  this  time  was  to  procure  for 
Mr  Stanhope,  dtber  an  appointment  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  or  that  he  might 
succeed  Mr  Burrish  in  his  employment  at  Munich ;  and  he  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  exhortmg  him  to  recommend  himself  by  diligence,  activity,  and 
address,  to  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  promote  him.  Mr  Stanhope's 
health,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  made  him  wish  to  return  home  for  some 
months  in  the  year  1758,  and  also  in  the  summer  1759 ;  but  he  was  both 
times  disappointed.  He  could  not  be  spared  from  Hamburgh.  Howerer 
the  earl  might  wish  to  see  him,  he  looked  upon  this  necessity  of  his  ab- 
sence  as  a  sufficient  compensation ;  but  Mr  Stanhope's  ill  state  of  health 
was  such  as  to  overcome  all  other  considerations.  Leave  was  asked  and 
obtained  for  him  to  come  home  in  autumn  1759,  and  he  continued  in  Lon- 
don till  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  June  1763  we  find  Mr  Stanhope  at  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  Ratis- 
bon,  to  which  place  he  was  sent  in  a  public  character.  His  stay,  however, 
was  but  short  In  autumn  he  was  called  home  by  the  ministry,  to  attend 
the  ensuing  session  of  parliament.  Lord  Chesterfield,  though  not  much 
pleased  with  this  summons,  recommended,  agreeably  to  his  constant  maxim, 
a  ready  and  obliging  submission  to  it ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  the 
earFs  admonition  had  its  intended  effect ;  for  soon  after,  Mr  Stanhope  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Dresden,  whither  he  repaired 
as  soon  as  the  session  was  over.  From  this  time  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1776,  Mr  Stanhope  continued  in  Germany,  having,  at  the  request  of 
the  ministry,  who  were  still  hard  pressed,  vacated  his  seat  in  parliament 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Dresden.  This  residence  appears  to  have  comple- 
ted the  ruin  of  his  constitution.  His  health,  which  in  all  situations  was  de- 
licate, seems  to  have  been  quite  overcome  by  the  German  winters.  He 
was  obliged,  in  1766,  to  have  recourse  first  to  the  waters  of  Baden,  and  then 
to  a  tour  into  the  south  of  France.  The  earl,  who  watched  perpetually  over 
him  as  his  guardian  angel,  forgot  bis  own  infirmities  to  provide  against  those 
of  his  son,  expresses  great  anxiety  on  these  occasions,  and  seems  with  diffi- 
oulty  to  conceal  some  forebodings  of  the  event.  Mr  Stanhope,  however,  in 
the  spring  of  1767,  either  found,  or  fancied  be  found,  himself  well  enough 
to  return  to  Dresden,  which  be  accordingly  did  in  May  following ;  and  his 
persuasion  in  this  respect  was  so  strong,  that  notwithstanding  he  was  again 
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•Hacked  by  the  sane  oompUdnt,  be  wrole  to  the  earl  that  he  thoaght  him- 
M  able  to  fMst  the  winter  at  that  court.  His  lordship  seems  to  have  beea 
so  much  influenced  by  this  declaration,  that  be  was  taking  measnree  for  se- 
eoring  him  a  seat  in  the  next  pariiament,  which  was  to  be  chosen  in  17(i8. 
In  this  view  his  lordship  was  disappointed  by  the  minister  on  whom  he  had 
placed  his  dependence ;  bnt  this  disappointment  was  soon  to  be  swallow- 
ed np  by  a  mnch  greater.  Mr  Stanhope,  notwithstanding  his  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, was  obliged  to  quit  Dresden,  and  repair  again  to  the  south  of 
France,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  The  last  letter  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote  to  his  beloved  son  is  dated  .the  17tb  of  October  1768.  It  is  full  of 
the  most  tender  anxiety  for  bis  welfare,  and  of  his  alarms  upon  receiving 
information  that  Mr  Stanhope's  complaint  was  of  a  dropsical  nature.  This 
was  actually  the  case.  Every  medical  assistance  was  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
lieve him.  Mr  Stanhope  died  of  a  dropsy,  near  Avignon,  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember 1768. 

Ib  this  and  the  folldwing  year  the  general  state  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  health 
teems  to  have  been  better  than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  yet  we  do  not  find 
him  speaking  of  it  with  that  cheerfulness  which  his  good-humour  and  lively 
disposition  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  In  some  of  his  letters  at  this  period 
he  describes  himself  as  totally  unconnected  with  the  world,  detached  from 
Hfet  bearing  ike  burthen  of  U  with  patience  from  instinct  rather  than  rea-' 
joii,  and  from  thai  principle  alone  taking  cUl  proper  methods  to  preserve 
it  There  is  a  solitary  ray  of  good  humour  in  the  resemblance  he  makes 
oat  between  himself  and  the  cabbages  in  bis  garden,  which,  in  more  than 
one  of  his  letters,  he  jocosely  styles  hia  fellow  vegetables. 

There  was  another  and  more  striking  comparison  brought  home  to  the 
earl  about  this  time.  His  old  servant  White,  who  had  lived  with  him  forty 
years,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness.  His  sentiments  on  this 
occasion,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  are  a  very 
natural  picture  of  a  feeling  mind  under  the  dominion  of  some  of  the  closest 
attachments  of  sympathy. 

In  other  respects  Lord  Chesterfield's  vivacity  was  uniform  and  undimi- 
nished :  His  attention  to  public  and  private  transactions  still  the  same. 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  was,  in  the  year  1761,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  went  over  to  take  possession  of  bis  government  immediately 
after  the  coronation.  The  celebrated  speech,  with  which  this  nobleman 
opened  the  session  of  the  Irish  parliament,  is  well  known  as  a  masterpiece 
of  oratory.  But  it  had  a  further  recommendation  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
The  three  great  objects  proposed  in  it  were,  the  encouragement  of  the  Pro- 
testant charter-schools  ;  the  improvement  of  the  linen  manufacture ;  and  the 
allowing  a  proper  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics.  These  were  the  points 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  most  at  heart.  In  speaking  upon  them,  he  frequently 
takes  occasion  to  deplore  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  hard  drinking  in  Ire- 
hind.     The  importation  of  five  thousand  tuns  ofwine^  eommunibus  annis% 
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he  considen  as  a  mdancholy  proof  of  this  fatal  cnstom ;  and  hnmoronaly 
adds,  that  a  claret-board^  tf  there  were  one^  vxndd  be  much  better  attended 
than  the  linen-board. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  which  happened  abont  this 
time,  was  an  event  of  too  extraordinary  a  natare  not  to  attract  the  attention 
of  onr  earl.  Thongh  they  had  with  great  ability  resisted  several  powerfal 
attacks  that  had  been  made  against  them,  yet  this,  he  observes,  appeared  to 
be  the  decbive  stroke ;  and  be  ventures  to  pronomice,  that  they  will  never 
recover  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  efifects  of  that  slow  and  gradnal 
progress  towards  dissolution,  which  the  earl  had  so  many  years  experienced, 
became  more  visible.  Though  he  describes  himself  rather  as  gliding  gently 
along  the  steep,  than  hurried  down  the  precipice,  yet  the  complaints  he 
makes  of  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  writing,  and  the  intervals  between  his  let- 
ters to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  which  are  the  most  regularly  continued  of 
any  we  find  in  this  period  to  his  friends,  are  sure  indications  of  a  very  con- 
siderable change.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  faculties  were  not  in  the 
least  impaired ;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  bis  correspondence  with  his  son 
is  not  less  punctual,  nor  the  intelligence  be  gives  him  of  public  afiairs,  from 
time  to  time,  less  interesting  or  less  entertaining  than  formerly. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  but  with  a  state  of  body  very  unequal  to  the  shock. 
Lord  Chesterfield  received  the  news  of  Mr  Stanhope's  death :  an  only  and 
most  tenderly-beloved  son,  on  whose  education  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion a  fond  parent  is  capable  of  had  been  bestowed ;  of  whose  success  in 
life  the  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  formed ;  and  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  bis  father  seemed  now  to  support  the  remaining  burthen  of  a  painful 
and  tedious  existence*  The  affliction  of  itself  was  sufficient ;  but  it  was  en- 
hanced by  another,  scarce  less  distressing,  piece  of  intelligence.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  a  lady,  who  took  this  first  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  earl 
that  she  had  been  married  to  Mr  Stanhope  several  years,  and  bad  two  child- 
ren by  him,  which  were  then  with  her.  Whatever  Lord  Chesterfield's  feel- 
ings might  be  at  receiving  this  authentic  information  of  a  clandestine  en- 
gagement, contracted  by  bis  son  so  long  before,  concealed  with  so  much  art 
and  industry,  and  brought  to  light  at  such  an  instant,  he  did  not  confound 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  He  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  providing 
for  the  children,  and  informed  Mrs  Stanhope,  that  she  should  be  exonerated 
from  the  expense  of  their  future  maintenance. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  dearest  hopes  being  thus  defeated,  he  endeavoured  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  by  an  attention  truly  becoming  his  charactfr 
1769.7a     and  rank.     He  had  in  the  year  1767  adopted  the  son  of  hiM  kins- 
man, Mr  Stanhope  of  Manbfield,  heir  to  the  title,  but  not  to  the 
estates.     At  this  advanced  time  of  life  we  find  him  with  uncommon  care, 
and  even  anxiety,  superintending  the  education  of  his  successor ;  and  it  is 
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remarkable,  with  what  satisfaction  be  acquaints  tbe  Bisbop  of  Waterford 
with  tbe  early  prospects  of  bis  improvement.  The  choice  he  made  of  a  per- 
son to  accompany  the  young  gentleman  in  his  travels,  and  to  take  the  care 
of  his  education,  was  worthy  of  himself;  and  the  correspondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  infirmities,  he  regularly  kept  up  with  him,  is  an  un- 
doubted proof  how  much  he  had  at  heart  the  future  lustre  of  the  honours  be 
bore. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  health  to  the 
year  1769.  From  that  time  the  only  material  alteration  in  it  was  a  stub- 
born inflammation  in  his  eyes,  which  frequently  deprived  him  of  reading, 
the  only  comfort  he  had  left.  His  fears  upon  this  occasion,  lest  he  should 
totally  lose  the  blessing  of  sight,  are  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  In- 
deed, bis  conduct  in  the  prospect  of  death  merits  deep  consideration.  How 
those  who  have  been  distinguished  on  earth  have  met  its  approach,  and  to 
what  extent  they  have  been  supported  by  religious  considerations,  form  the 
most  interesting  details  of  biography.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  left  an  ample 
record  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments,  in  his  letters  to  his  much- respected 
friend,  Dr  Chenevix,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  a  pious  divine,  in  whom  be  bad 
tbe  most  unbounded  confidence.     We  shall  give  some  extracts. 

Blackheaih,  4.  Sept.  1762.— After  detailing  his  complaints  to  the  bishop, 
Chesterfield  then  observes,  '<  I  must  take  it  all  as  it  comes,  and  will  bear  it 
with  patience.  God  has  sent  physical  as  well  as  moral  ills  into  the  world, 
and  for  good  and  wise  reason^  of  his  own,  I  am  convinced,  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know :  nor  do  I  at  all  admit  those  reasons  which  men  are  pleased 
to  assign  for  it.  I  wish  mankind  would  condescend  to  be  respectfully  igno* 
nnt  of  many  things  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  know  whilst  in 
this  world*  But  no, — we  must  know  every  thing,  and  our  pride  will  not  let 
OS  own  our  ignorance." 

OeL  1. 1764. — ^He  again  writes  to  the  bishop  thus :  "  I  am  never  free  from 
pbjrsical  ills  of  one  kind  or  another ;  but  use  and  patience  make  them  sup- 
portable ;  and  I  own  this  obligation  to  them,  that  they  have  cured  me  of 
worse  ills  than  themselves,  1  mean  moral  ills,  for  they  have  given  me  leisure 
to  examine,  and  reflection  to  subdue,  all  my  passions.  1  think  only  of  doing 
my  duty  to  my  Creator,  and  to  my  fellow  created  beings,  and  omnes  in  hoe 

Biaekheaih,  Sept.  25.  1765. — Again  he  writes:  "  As  you  are  always  as 
solicitous  about  my  health  as  I  am,  and  more  so  about  my  life,  I  will  tell  you 
that  1  am  just  as  you  left  me,  neither  well  nor  ill,  and  hobbling  on  to  my  jour- 
ney's end,  which  I  think  I  am  not  afraid  of,  but  will  not  answer  for  myself 
when  the  object  draws  very  near,  and  is  very  sure.  That  moment  is,  at  least, 
a  very  respectable  one,  let  people  who  boast  of  not  fearing  it  say  what  they 
please ;  and,  by  the  way,  those  people  have  commonly  the  most  reason  to  fear 

it" 
London^  March  11.  1770 — "  My  eyes  are  not  what  they  were  a  few 

jeaia  ago,  and  my  understanding,  if  I  may  use  ||iat  expression,  for  want  of  a 
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better,  itatten.  In  sbort,  without  any  immediate  distemper,  I  feel  mosteeim 
sibly  the  oomplaintt  of  old  age :  howefer,  I  am  thankfal  that  I  feel  none 
of  those  torturing  ills  which  freqaently  attend  the  last  stage  of  life,  and  I  flat-" 
ter  myself  that  I  shall  go  off  quietly,  but  I  am  sure  with  resignation.  I  hftve 
no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot,  though  reason  enough  to  regret  my  abuse 
ofit.- 

London^  Aug.  12. 1771.-^''  I  am  most  prodigiously  old,  and  every  mouth 
of  the  calendar  adds  at  least  a  year  to  my  age.  My  hand  trembles  to  that 
degree,  that  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen ;  my  understanding  stutters,  and  my 
memory  fumbles.  I  have  exhausted  all  the  ills  of  Pandora's  box,  without 
ibding  hope  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  who  can  hope  at  77  ?  One  must  seek 
for  little  comforts  at  that  age.  One  of  mine  is,  that  all  my  complainta 
are  rather  teasing  than  torturing ;  and  my  lot,  compared  with  that  of  many 
other  people's,  who  deserve  a  better,  seems  nttber  favourable.  Philoeophy, 
and  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  my  Creator,  mutnaBy  assifll  me  in  beuing' 
my  share  of  phyncal  ills  without  mmrmaring." 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  smed,  in  the  beginnings  of  sunnier  1772,  with  a- 
diarrhaa^  which  baffled  the  beet  endeavours  of  the  medical  art.  Tbi§: 
symptom  continued  more  or  less  troublesome  ever  after,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  was  afflicted  with  no  other  illness,  and  remained  to  the 
ket  free  from  all  manner  of  pain ;  enjoying  his  surprising  ueaiory  and  pve*- 
aence  of  mind  to  his  latest  breath ;  perfectly  composed  and  resigned  to  part 
with  life,  and  only  regretting  that  death  was  so  tardy  to  meet  hiHi.  Upon 
Ae  morning  of  his  decease,  and  about  half  an  hour  before'  it  happened,  Mr 
Dayrolles  oidled  upon  him  to  make  his  usual  visit.  When  he  had  entered- 
the  room,  the  wdei  de  ehambre  opening  the  curtains  of  the  bed  announced' 
Mr  Dayrolles  to  his  lordship.  The  earl  just  found  strength  enough,  in  m 
faint  voice,  to  say.  Give  Da^/roUes  a  chair.  These  were  the  last  words  he' 
was  heard  to  spcAk.  They  were  characteristic ;  and  were  remarked  by  the 
very  able  and  attentive  physician  who  was  then  in  the  room.  JSftf  good 
kreedingt  said  that  gentleman,  only  quUs  kim  wiik  his  UJtB, 

Thus  died,  on  the  24th  day  of  March  1773,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope^ 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  nobleman  unequalled  in  his  time  for  variety  of  ta- 
lents, brilliancy  of  wit,  politeness,  and  elegance  of  conversation, — at  once  a 
man  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  yet  never  suffering  the  former  to  encroach 
upon  the  latter.  His  embassy  in  Holland  marks  his  skill,  dexterity  and  ad- 
dress, as  an  able  negotiator.  His  administration  in  Ireland  indicates  his  in- 
tegrity, vigilance  and  sound  policy  as  a  statesman.  His  speeches  iu  parlia- 
Bient  fix  his  reputation  as  a  distinguished  orator,  in  a  refined  and  uncomnnMi'' 
species  of  eloquence.  His  conduct  in  public  life  was  upright,  conscienttons' 
and  steady :  in  private,  friendly  and  affbctionate :  in  bc^,  ever  amiable  and 
conciliating.  These  were  his  excellencies:  those  who  surpass  him  may 
ipeak  of  hia  defecta. 

itm  oar  tWL  i^*. 


SPEECH 


ON  THE  STAGE  LICENSING  BILL. 


The  editor  being  desirous  of  giving  a 
tpccimen  of  Lord  Cbctterfield*s  eloquence, 
het  nmde  choice  of  the  three  following 
speeches,  one  on  the  stage  licensing  bill,  the 
olbertwo  upon  what  was  called  the  gin  act. 

In  order  to  be  aware  of  the  scope  of  the 
lierasing  bill,  it  is  proper  to  quote  the  title 
of  the  act  12.  Queen  Anne,  which  runs 
thus :  **  An  act  for  reducing  the  laws  re- 
'^lating  to  rogues,  fagabonds,  sturdy  beg- 
"  gars,  and  vagrants,  into  one  act  of  par- 
"  liameot ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  pn- 
**  nishing  such  rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy 
**  beggars,  and  ragrants,  and  sending  them 
"  whither  they  ought  to  be  sent  as  relates 
<*  to  common  players  of  interludes  ;*'  and 
19  notice,  that  the  licensing  bill  was  sup- 
plementary of  that  act.  It  appears  to  hare 
been  occasioned  by  a  farce  called  the  GoUen 
Rtmtpf  which  had  (>een  brought  to  the  then 
■aster  of  the  thestre  in  Lincoln's- inn- 
ields,  who,  upon  perusal,  found  it  was 
designed  as  ■  Kbel  upon  the  government, 
and  therefore,  instead  of  having  it  acted,  he 
carried  it  to  a  gentleman  concerned  in  the 
administration;  and  he  having  communica- 
ted it  to  some  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  resolved  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  any 
such  attempt  for  the  Aiture ;  and  the  mo- 
tion  being  complied  with  by  that  house 
upon  the  80th  of  May  1737.  the  bill  was 
brought  in  on  Tuesday  the  84th,  and  pass> 
sd  through  both  houses  with  such  dispatch, 
Ihat  it  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent  by 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  June,  and  accord- 
ingly received  the  royal  assent  on  Tuesday 
the  21st,  when  his  majesty  put  an  end  to 
tfus  session  of  parliament 

In  both  houses  there  were  long  debates, 
•od  great  opposition  to  this  bill  in  every 
step  it  made ;  and  in  the  House  of-  Lords 
die  following  is  the  substance  of  what  was 
nd  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  against  it, 


MYLOElMy 
The  bill  now  before  you  I  apprehend 


to  be  of  ■  very  extraordinary,  a  very  dan^ 
gorous  nature.  It  seems  designed  not 
only  as  a  restraint  on  die  licentiousnesa 
of  the  stage,  but  it  will  prove  a  most  ar* 
bitrary  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  stage; 
and  1  fear,  it  looks  yet  fartber,— I  fear  it 
tends  towards  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  which  will  be  a  long  stride  to^ 
wards  the  destruction  of  liberty  itself.  It 
is  not  only  a  bill,  my  lords,  of  a  very  ex» 
traqidinary  nature,  but  it  has  been  brought 
in  at  a  very  extraordinary  season*  and 
pushed  with  extraordinary  dispatch.  When: 
I  considered  how  near  it  was  to  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  how  long  this  session' 
had  been  protracted  beyond  the  usual  tins 
of  the  year ;  when  I  considered  that  thia 
bill  passed  through  the  other  house  with  so 
much  precipitancy,  as  even  to  get  the  start 
of  a  bill  which  deserved  all  the  respect  aad 
all  the  dispatch,  the  forms  of  either  house 
of  parliament  could  admit  of ;  it  set  ma 
upon  inquiring,  what  could  be  the  reason' 
for  introducing  this  bill  at  ao  unseasonable 
a  time,  and  pressing  it  forward  in  a  manner 
BO  very  singular  and  uncommon.  I  have 
made  all  possible  inquiry ;  and  as  yet  I 
must  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the- 
great  occasion.  I  have,  it  is  true,  learned 
iVom  common  report  without  doors,  that  ■ 
most  seditious,  a  most  heinous  farce  had 
been  offered  to  one  of  the  theatres,  a  force* 
for  which  the  authors  ought  to  be  punished 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner  ;  but  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  master  of  that 
theatre  behaved  as  he  was  in  duty  bound, 
and  as  common  prudence  directed :  he  not 
only  refused  to  bring  it  upon  the  sUge,  but 
carried  it  to  a  certain  honourable  gentle- 
man in  the  administration,  as  the  surest 
method  of  having  it  absolutely  suppressed. 
Could  this  be  the  occasion  of  introducing 
i  »uch  an  extraordinary  bill,  at  such  an  ex- 
traordinary season,  and  pushing  it  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  ?  Surely  no  z— 
The  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  players,  the 
prudent  caution  they  shewed  upon  that 
occasion,  can  never  be  a  teason  for  sub* 
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jecting  them  to  such  an  arbitrary  restraint : 
it  is  an  argument  in  their  favour,  and 
a  material  one,  in  my  opinion,  against 
the  bill.  Nay  farther,  if  we  consider  all 
circumstances,  it  is  to  me  a  full  proof  that 
the  laws  now  in  being  are  sufficient  for 
punishing  those  players  who  sh&ll  venture 
to  bring  any  seditious  libel  upon  the  stage, 
and  consequently  sufficient  for  deterring 
all  the  players  from  acting  any  thing  that 
may  have  the  least  tendency  towards  gi- 
ving a  reasonable  offence. 

I  do  not,  my  lords,  pretend  to  be  a 
lawyer,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  perfectly 
the  power  and  extent  of  our  laws ;  but  I 
have  conversed  with  those  that  do,  and  by 
them  I  have  been  told,  that  our  laws  are 
sufficient  for  punishing  any  person  that 
shall  dare  to  represent  upon  the  stage  what 
may  appear,  either  by  the  words,  or  the  re- 
presentation, to  be  blasphemous,  seditious, 
or  immoral.  I  must  own,  indeed,  I  have 
observed  of  late  a  remarkable  licentiousness 
in  the  stage.  There  have  but  very  lately 
been  two  plays  acted,  which  one  would 
have  thought  should  have  given  the  greatest 
offence,  and  yet  both  were  suffered  to  be 
often  represented  without  disturbance, 
without  censure.  In  one  *,  the  author 
thought  fit  to  represent  the  three  great 
professions,  religion,  physic,  and  law,  as 
inconsistent  with  common  sense:  in  the 
other  f  •  a  most  tragical  story  was  brought 
upon  the  stage,  a  catastrophe  too  recent, 
too  melancholy,  and  of  too  solemn  a  na- 
ture, to  be  heard  of  any  where  but  from  the 
pulpit.  How  these  pieces  came  to  pass 
unpunished,  I  do  not  know.  If  I  am  right- 
ly informed,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law,  but 
for  want  of  prosecution,  without  which,  no 
law  can  be  made  effectual :  but  if  there 
was  any  neglect  in  this  case,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  not  with  a  design  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them 
think  a  new  law  necessary. 

Our  stage  ought  certainly,  my  lords,  to 
be  kept  within  due  bounds ;  but  for  this, 
our  laws,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are  suf- 
ficient If  our  stage-players  at  any  time 
exceed  those  bounds,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted, they  may  be  punished  :  we  have 
precedents,  we  have  examples  of  persons 
having  been  punished  for  things  less  cri- 
minal than  cither  of  the  two  pieces  I  have 
mentioned.  A  new  law  must  therefore  be 
unnecessary,  and,  in  the  present  case,  it 
cannot  be  unnecessary  without  being  dan- 

*  Pasquin,  a  comedy. 

f  King  Charies  I,  a  tragedy. 


gerous.  Every  unnecessary  restraint  on  li- 
centiousness is  a  fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a 
shackle  upon  the  hands,  of  liberty.  One 
of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  a  people,  my  lords, 
can  enjoy,  is  liberty ;  but  every  good  in 
this  life  has  ita  alloy  of  evil.  Licentious- 
ness  is  the  alloy  of  41berty  ;  it  is  an  ebul- 
lition, an  excrescence ;  it  is  a  speck  upon 
the  eye  of  the  political  body,  which  J  can 
never  touch  but  with  a  gentle,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  lest  I  destroy  the  body, 
lest  I  injure  tlie  eye  upon  which  it  is  apt 
to  appear.  If  the  stage  becomes  at  any 
time  licentious,  if  a  play  appears  to  be  a 
libel  upon  the  government,  or  upon  any 
particular  man,  the  king's  courta  are  open, 
the  law  is  sufficient  for  punishing  the  of- 
fender ;  and  in  this  case  the  person  injured 
has  a  singular  advantage^  he  can  be  under 
no  difficulty  to  prove  who  is  the  publisher  |  s 
the  players  themselves  are  the  publishers, 
and  there  can  be  no  want  of  evidence  to 
convict  them. 

But,  my  lords,  suppose  it  true,  that  the 
laws  now  in  being  are  not  sufficient  for 
putting  a  check  to,  or  preventing  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  stage ;  suppose  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  some  new  law  should  be 
made  for  that  purpose:  yet  it  must  ba 
granted,  that  such  a  law  ought  to  "be  ma- 
turely considered,  and  every  clause,  every 
sentence,  nay,  every  word  of  it,  well  witigh* 
ed  and  examined,  lest,  under  some  of  those 
methods  presumed  or  pretended  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  restraining  licentiousness,-  a 
power  should  lie  concealed,  which  might 
be  afterwards  made  use  of  for  giving  a 
dangerous  wound  to  liberty.  Such  a  law 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  the  close  of 
a  session,  nor  ought  we,  in  the  passing  of 
such  a  law,  to  depart  from  any  of  the  forms 
prescribed  by  our  ancestors  for  preventing 
deceit  and  surprise.  There  is  such  a  con- 
nection between  licentiousness  and  liberty, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  correct  the  one  with- 
out dangerously  wounding  the  other  ;  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  distinguish  the  true  li- 
mit between  them  :  like  a  changeable  si.k, 
we  can  easily  see  there  are  two  different 
colours,  but  we  cannot  easily  discover 
where  the  one  ends,  or  where  the  other 
begins.  There  can  be  no  great  and  im- 
mediate danger  from  the  licentiousness  of 
the  stage  :  1  hope  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  our  government  may,  before  next  win- 
ter, be  overturned  by  such  licentiousness, 
even  though  our  stage  were  at  present  un- 
der no  sort  of  controul.  Why  then  may 
we  not  delay  till  next  session  passing  any 
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'••«  against  the  licentionsnes  of  tlie  stage  ? 
Neither  our  goyemment  can  be  altered, 
Borour  constitution  overturned,  by  such 
delay;  but  by  passing  a  l/iw  rashly  and 
unadvisedly,  our  constitution  may  at  once 
be  destroyed,  and  our  govemment  render- 
ed arbitrary.  Can  we  then  put  a  small, 
a  short-lived  inconvenience  in  the  balance 
with  perpetual  slavery  ?  Can  it  be  suppo- 
sed, that  a  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
will  so  much  as  risk  the  latter,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  the  former. 

Surely,  my  lords,  this  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, were  the  licentiousness  of  the 
stage  much  greater  than  it  is,  were  the  in. 
sufficiency  of  our  laws  more  obvious  than 
can  be  pretended ;  but  when  we  com- 
plain of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  our  laws,  I  fear  we 
have  more  reason  to  complain  of  bad  mea- 
sures in  our  polity,  and  a  general  decay  of 
virtue  and  morality  among  the  people. 
In  public  as  well  as  private  life^  die  on- 
ly way  to  prevent  being  ridiculed  or  cen- 
sured, is  to  avoid  all  ridiculous  or  wicked 
maasuresy  and  to  pursue  such  only  as  arc 
virtuous  and  worthy.  The  people  never 
endeavour  to  ridicule  those  they  love  and 
esteem,  nor  will  they  suffer  them  to  be  ri- 
diculed :  if  any  one  attempts  it,  the  ridi- 
cule returns  upon  the  author ;  he  makes 
himself  only  the  object  of  public  hatred 
and  contempt  Tlie  actions  or  behaviour 
oia  private  man  may  pass  unobserved,  and 
cooacquently  unapplauded,  uncensured ; 
but  the  actions  of  those  in  high  stations 
can  neither  pass  without  notice,  nor  with- 
out censure  or  applause  ;  and  therefore  an 
administration,  without  esteem,  without 
authority  among  the  people,  let  their  power 
be  ever  so  great,  let  their  power  be  ever  so 
arbitrary,  will  be  ridiculed :  the  severest 
edicts,  tiie  most  terrible  punishments,  can- 
not prevent  it.  Jf  any  man,  therefore, 
thinks  that  he  has  been  censured,  if  any 
man  thinks  he  has  been  ridiculed,  upon 
any  of  our  public  theatres,  let  him  examine 
his  actions,  he  will  find  the  cause :  let  him 
alter  his  conduct,  he  will  find  a  remedy 
As  no  man  is  perfect,  as  no  man  is  infalli- 
ble, the  greatest  may  err,  the  most  circum- 
spect may  be  guilty  of  some  piece  of  ridi 
cnlous  behaviour.  Tt  is  not  licentiousness, 
it  u  an  useful  liberty  always  indulged  the 
stsge  in  a  free  country,  that  some  great 
■en  may  there  meet  with  a  just  reproof, 
which  none  of  their  friends  will  be  free 
nough,  or  rather  faithful  enough,  to  give 
fhem.  Of  this  we  have  a  famous  instance 
iu  the  Roman  history.   The  great  Pompey, 


after  the  many  rictories  he  had  obtained, 
and  the  great  conquests  ho  had  made,  had 
certainly  a  good  title  to  the  esteem  of  the 
people  of  Rome ;  yet  that  great  man,  by 
some  error  in  his  conduct,  became  an  object 
of  general  dislike;  and  therefore,  in  the  re- 
presentation of  an  old  play,  when  Diphilus, 
the  actor,  came  to  repeat  these  words, 
Nbatra  miteria  tu  e$  Magnus,  the  audience 
immediately  applied  them  to  Pompey,  who 
at  that  time  was  as  well  known  by  the 
name  Magnus,  as  by  the  namif  Pompey, 
and  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  satire, 
that,  as  Cicero  says,  they  made  him  repeat 
the  words  a  hundred  times  over.  An  ac- 
count of  this  was  immediately  sent  to 
Pompey,  who,  instead  of  resenting  it  as 
an  injury,  was  so  wise  as  to  take  it  for  a 
just  reproof;  he  examined  his  conduct, 
he  altered  his  measures,  he  regained  by 
degrees  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore neither  feared  the  wit,  nor  felt  the 
satire,  of  the  stage.  This  is  an  example 
which  ought  to  be  followed  by  great  men 
in  all  countries.  Such  accidents  will  often 
happen  in  every  free  country,  and  many 
such  would  probably  have  afterwards  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  if  they  had  continued  to 
enjoy  their  liberty ;  but  this  sort  of  liberty 
on  the  stage  came  soon  after,  I  suppose, 
to  be  called  licentiousness  ;  for  we  are  told 
that  Augustus,  after  having  established  his 
empire,  restored  order  in  Rome  by  re- 
straining licentiousness.  God  forbid  !  we 
should  in  this  country  have  order  restored, 
or  licentiousness  restrained,  at  so  dear  a 
rate  as  the  people  of  Rome  paid  for  it  to 
Augustus. 

In  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  my  lords, 
it  was  not  the  poet  that  wrote,  for  it  wat 
an  old  play ;  nor  the  players  that  acted, 
for  they  only  repeated  the  words  of  the 
play :  it  was  the  people  who  pointed  the 
satire:  and  the  case  will  always  be  the 
same.  When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  public  measures  are  despised, 
the  audience  will  apply  what  never  was, 
what  could  not  be,  designed  as  a  satire  on 
the  present  times,  nay,  even  though  the 
people  should  not  apply,  those  who  are 
conscious  of  the  wickedness  or  weakness 
of  their  conduct  will  take  to  themselves 
what  the  author  never  designed.  A  pub* 
lie  thief  is  as  apt  to  take  the  saUre,  as  he 
is  apt  to  take  the  money,  which  was  never 
designed  for  him.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  a  famous  comedian 
of  the  last  age ;  a  comedian  who  was  oof 
only  a  good  poet,  but  an  honest  man*  and 
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a  quiet  and  good  subject.  The  famous 
Moliere,  when  be  wrote  bis  TartafTe, 
which  is  certainly  an  excellent  and  a  good 
moral  comedy,  did  not  design  to  satirise 
any  great  man  of  that  age*  yet  a  great  man 
in  France  at  that  time  took  it  to  himself, 
and  fancied  the  author  had  taken  him  as  a 
model  for  one  of  the  principal,  and  one  of 
the  worst,  characters  in  that  comedy.  By 
good  luck  he  was  not  the  licenser,  other- 
wise the  kingdom  of  France  had  never 
had  the  pleasure,  the  happiness  I  may  say, 
of  seeing  that  play  acted ;  but  when  the 
players  irst  purposed  to  act  it  at  Paris,  he 
bad  interest  enough  to  get  it  forbid.  Mo- 
liere, who  knew  himself  innocent  of  what 
was  laid  to  bis  charge,  complained  to  his 
patron,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  that  as  his  play 
was  designed  only  to  expose  hypocrisy, 
and  a  false  pretence  to  religion,  it  waa 
very  hard  it  should  be  forbid  being  acted, 
when  at  the  same  time  tbey  were  suffered 
to  expose  religion  itself  eyerj  night  pub- 
licly upon  the  Italian  stage ;  to  which  the 
prince  wittily  answered,  **  It  is  true,  Mo- 
"  Here,  Harlequin  ridicules  heaven,  and 
**  exposes  religion,  but  you  have  done 
'*  much  worse,^you  have  ridiculed  the 
**  first  minister  of  religion.*' 

I  am  as  much  for  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage,  and  every  other  sort 
of  licentiousness,  as  any  of  your  lordships 
can  be  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am,  I  shall  al- 
ways be,  extremely  cautious  and  fearful  of 
Duduug  the  least  encroachment  upon  li- 
berty, and  therefore,  when  a  new  law  is 
proposed  against  licentiousness,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  for  considering  it  deliberately  and 
maturely,  before  I  venture  to  give  my  con- 
sent to  its  being  passed.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  being  against  passing  this 
bill  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  and  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner ;  but  I  have  many 
reasons  for  being  against  passing  the  bill 
itself,  some  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
explain  to  your  lordships. 

The  bill,  my  lords,  at  first  view,  may 
seem  to  be  designed  only  against  the  stage ; 
but  to  me  it  plainly  appears  to  point  some- 
where else.  It  is  an  arrow,  that  does  but 
glance  upon  the  stage ;  the  mortal  wound 
seems  designed  against  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  By  this  bill  you  prevent  a  play's 
being  acted,  but  you  do  not  prevent  its 
being  printed ;  therefore,  if  a  licence 
should  be  refused  for  its  being  acted,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  the  play  will  be 
printed.  It  will  be  printed  and  published, 
my  lords,  with  the  refusal  in  capital  letters  | 
on  the  title  page.    People  are  always  fond ' 


of  what  is  forbidden.  Libii  prohAUi  (pro- 
hibited books)  are  in  all  countries  dili- 
gently and  generally  sought  after.  It  wUl 
be  much  easier  to  procure  a  refusal,  than 
it  ever  was  to  procure  a  good  house,  or  a 
good  sale ;  therefore  we  may  expect  that 
plays  will  be  wrote  on  purpose  to  have  a 
refusal ;  this  will  ceruinly  procure  a  good 
house  or  a  good  sale.  Thus  will  satires  be 
spread  and  dispersed  through  the  whole 
nation,  and  thus  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom may,  and  probably  will,  read  for  six- 
pence, what  a  few  only  could  have  seen 
acted,  and  that  not  under  the  expense  of 
half  a  crown.  We  shall  then  be  told, 
What  1  will  you  allow  an  infamous  libd 
to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  which  you 
would  not  allow  to  be  acted  ?  You  have 
agreed  to  a  law  to  prevent  its  being  acted; 
can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  a  law  to 
prevent  its  being  printed  and  published? 
I  should  really,  my  lords,  be  glad  to  hear, 
what  excuse,  what  reason,  one  could  nve 
for  being  against  the  latter,  after  having 
agreed  to  the  former;  for,  I  protest,  I 
cannot  suggest  to  myself  the  least  shadow 
of  an  excuse.  If  we  agree  to  the  bill  now 
before  us.  we  must,  perhaps  next  session, 
agree  to  a  bill  for  preventing  any  plays 
being  printed  without  a  licence.  Then 
satires  will  be  wrote  by  way  of  novels, 
secret  histories,  dialogues,  or  under  some 
such  title;  and  thereupon  we  shall  be 
told,  What !  will  you  allow  an  infamotis 
libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  only  be- 
cause it  does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  play  ? 
Thus,  my  lords,  from  the  precedent  now 
before  us,  we  shall  be  induced,  nay,  we 
can  find  no  reason  for  refusing  to  lay  the 
press  under  a  general  licence,  and  then  we 
may  bid  adieu  to  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  suppose,  my  lords,  it  were  neces- 
sary to  make  a  new  law  for  restraining  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage,  which  I  am 
very  far  from  granting,  yet  I  shall  never  be 
for  establishing  such  a  power  as  is  pro- 
posed by  this  bilL  If  poets  and  players 
are  to  be  restrained,  let  them  be  restrained 
aa  other  subjects  are,  by  the  known  laws 
of  their  country :  if  they  offend.  let  them 
be  tried  as  every  Englishman  ought  to  bc^ 
by  God  and  their  country ;  do  not  let  os 
subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure  of  any  one  man.  A  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  single  man,  to  judge 
and  determine,  without  any  limitation, 
without  any  controul  or  appeal,  is  a  sort 
of  power  unknown  to  our  laws,  inconsis* 
tent  with  our  constitution.     It  is  a  higher. 
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Awm  alMolate  power  than  we  trust  eren 
to  the  king  hianelf»  and  therefore,  I  must 
Ifafarit,  we  ought  not  to  rest  any  such  power 
ia  his  majesty's  lord  chamberlain.  When 
I  sBj  this,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to 
give  the  least,  the  most  distant,  offence  to 
Ae  noble  duke  *  who  now  fills  the  post  of 
krd  chamberlain ;  his  natural  candour  and 
lofe  of  justice  would  not,  I  know,  permit 
him  to  ciercise  any  power,  but  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  die  rules  of  justice  and 
hnuMity.  Were  we  sure  his  successors  in 
that  high  office  would  always  be  persons 
if  each  distinguished  merit,  eren  the  power 
eMaUisbed  by  this  bill  could  give  no  far- 
ther alarm,  than  lest  it  should  be  made  a 
yneedeot  for  introducing  other  new  powers 
ef  ^  same  nature.  This,  indeed,  is  an 
dwm  which  cannot  be  avoided,  which  can- 
aat  be  prcrented  by  any  hope,  by  any  con- 
iUeration ;  it  is  an  alarm  which  1  think 
•ftrr  man  must  take,  who  has  a  due  re- 
fM  to  the  constitution  and  liberties  of 
Useouatry. 

I  shall  admit,  my  lords,  that  the  stage 
eight  not,  upon  any  occasion,  to  meddle 
witfi  politics,  and  for  this  very  reason 
long  tbe  rest,  I  am  against  the  bill  now 
bdbre  na.  This  bill  will  be  so  far  from 
pteveating  the  stage's  meddling  with  po- 
McS|  that  I  fear  it  will  be  the  occasion 
ef  its  meddling  with  nothing  else ;  but 
thtn  it  will  be  a  political  stage  ex  p€rie. 
It  will  be  made  subservient  to  the  politics 
and  the  schemes  of  the  court  only;  the  li- 
centionsoess  of  the  stage  will  be  encou- 
lagad  instead  of  being  restrained  ;  but  like 
eovt  joumalbts,  it  will  be  licentious  only 
aipinat  the  patrons  of  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
tacton  of  tbe  people:  whatever  man,  what- 
ever party,  opposes  the  court  in  any  of 
tbsH'  most  destructive  schemes,  will,  upon 
Ae  stagey  be  represented  in  the  most  ridi- 
odoBs  light  the  hirelings  of  a  court  can 
Thie  patriotism,  and  love  of 
good,  will  be  represented  as  mad- 
wssa  or  as  a  cloak  for  envy,  disappoint- 
and  malice ;  while  the  most  flagi- 
criflses,  the  most  extravagant  vices 
and  fUKca,  if  they  are  fashionable  at  court, 
wH  he  disguised  and  dressed  up  hi  the  ha- 
Ut  of  the  most  amiable  virtues.  Thn  has 
fcmiily  been  tbe  case  in  King  Charles 
ihe  Second's  days ;  the  playhouse  was  un* 
der  a  licence,  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
1W  playbouse  reuiled  nothing  but  the  po- 
Eties,  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  the  court: 
aac  to  cipose  them,  no,  but  to  recommend 

•  The  Duke  of  Grafton. 


them,  though,  it  must  be  granted,  their 
poliUcs  were  often  as  bad  as  their  vices, 
and  much  more  pernicious  than  their  other 
Ibllies.  It  is  true  the  court  had  at  that 
time  a  great  deal  of  wit,  it  was  then  in- 
deed full  of  men  of  true  wit  and  great  hu- 
mour ;  but  it  was  the  more  dangerous,  for 
the  coui  tiers  did  then,  as  thorough -paced 
courtiers  always  will  do,  they  sacrificed 
their  honour  by  making  their  wit  and  their 
humour  subservient  to  the  court  only ;  and 
what  made  it  still  more  dangerous,  no  man 
could  appear  upon  the  stage  against  them. 
We  know  that  Dryden,  the  poct-laureat 
of  that  reign,  always  represents  the  cava- 
liers  as  honest,  brave,  merry  fellows,  and 
fine  gentlemen:  indeed,  his  fine  gentle- 
man, as  he  generally  draws  him,  is  an  athe* 
istical,  lewd,  abandoned  fellow,  which  was 
at  that  time,  it  seems,  the  fashionable  cha- 
racter at  court ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  al- 
ways  represents  the  dissenters  as  hypocri* 
tical,  dissembling  rogues,  or  stupid  sense- 
less boobies.  When  the  court  had  a  mind 
to  fall  out  with  the  Dutch,  he  wrote  his 
Amboyna.  in  which  he  represents  tbe 
Dutch  as  a  pack  of  avaricious,  cruel,  un- 
grateful  rascals :  and  when  the  exclusion 
bill  was  moved  in  parliament,  he  wrote  \u% 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  which  those  who  were 
for  preserving  and  securing  the  religion 
of  their  country  were  exposed  under  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
party,  who  leagued  together  for  exclud- 
ing Henry  I V.  of  FVonce  from  the  throne 
on  account  of  his  religion.  The  city  of 
London  too  was  made  to  feel  the  partial 
mercenary  licentiousness  of  the  stage  at 
that  time ;  for  the  citisens  having  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  now,  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
perty, they  had  a  mind  to  preserve  that 
property,  and  therefore  they  opposed  some 
of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  were  then 
begun,  but  pursued  more  openly  in  the 
following  reign;  for  which  reason  they 
were  then  always  represented  upon  the 
stage  as  a  parcel  of  designing  knaves,  dis- 
sembling hypocrites,  griping  usurers,  and 
cuckolds  inta  the  bargain. 

My  lords,  the  proper  business  of  the 
stage,  and  that  for  which  only  it  is  useful, 
is  to  expose  those  vices  and  follies  which 
the  laws  cannot  lay  hold  of,  and  to  recom- 
mend those  beauties  and  virtues  which 
ministers  and  courtiers  seldom  either  imi- 
tate or  reward;  but  by  laying  it  under 
a  licence,  and  under  an  arbitrary  court- 
licence  too,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
tirely pervert  its  use ;  for  though  I  have 
the  greatest  esteem  for  that  noble  duke  in 
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whoKe  hands  this  power  is  at  present  de- 
signed to  fall,  though  1  have  an  entire 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  impartia- 
lity ;  yet  I  may  suppose  that  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  fashions  of  a  court  is  sometimes 
hard  to  be  avoided.  It  may  be  very  difli- 
cult  to  make  one,  who  is  every  day  at  court, 
believe  that  to  be  a  vice  or  folly  which  he 
sees  daily  practised  by  those  he  loves  and 
esteems.  By  custom,  even  deformity  it- 
self becomes  familiar,  and  at  last  agreeable. 
To  such  a  person,  let  his  natural  impartia- 
lity be  ever  so  great,  that  may  appear  to 
be  a  libel  against  the  court,  which  is  only 
a  most  just  and  a  most  necessary  satire 
upon  the  fashionable  vices  and  follies  of 
the  court.  Courtiers,  my  lords,  are  too 
polite  to  reprove  one  another;  the  only 
place  where  they  can  meet  with  any  just 
reproof,  is  a  free,  though  not  a  licentious 
stage ;  and  as  every  sort  of  vice  and  folly, 
generally  in  all  countries,  begins  at  court, 
and  from  thence  spreads  through  the 
country,  by  laying  the  stage  under  an  ar* 
bitrary  court  licence,  instead  of  leaving  it 
whnt  it  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  a  gentle 
scourge  for  the  vices  of  great  men  and 
courtiers,  you  will  make  it  a  canal  for  pro- 
pagating and  conveying  their  vices  and 
follies  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

From  hence,  my  iords,  I  think  it  must 
appear,  that  the  bill  now  before  us  cannot 
so  properly  be  called  a  bill  for  restraining 
licentiousness,  as  it  may  be  called  a  bill  for 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  and  for 
restraining  it  too  in  that  branch  which,  in 
all  countries,  has  been  the  most  useful; 
therefore  I  must  look  upon  this  bill  as  a 
most  dangerous  encroachment  upon  liberty 
in  general.  Nay,  farther,  my  lords,  it  is 
not  only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty, 
but  it  is  likewise  an  encroachment  upon 
property.  Wit,  my  lords,  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty :  it  is  the  property  of  those  who  have 
\t,  and  too  often  the  only  property  they 
have  to  depend  on.  It  is  indeed  but  a 
precarious  dependence.  Thank  God  !  we, 
my  lords,  have  a  dependence  of  another 
kind ;  we  have  a  much  less  precarious  sup- 
port, and  therefore  cannot  feel  the  incon- 
▼eniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us ;  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  protect  wit, 
whosoever's  property  it  may  be.  Those 
gentlemen  who  have  any  such  property, 
are  all,  I  hope,  our  friends.  Do  not  let  us 
subject  them  toany  unnecessary  or  arbitrary 
restraint.  1  must  own,  I  cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ; 
but  by  this  bill  it  is  to  be  heavily  taxed. 


it  is  to  be  excised  ;  for  if  this  bill  paaaes, 
it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  with- 
out a  permit,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  is 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief  gauger, 
supervisor,  commissioner,  juc^e  and  jury. 
But  what  is  still  more  hard,  though  the 
poor  author,  the  proprietor  I  should  say, 
cannot  perhaps  dine  till  be  has  found  out 
and  agreed  with  a  purchaser  ;  yet,  before 
he  can  propose  to  seek  for  a  purchaser,  he 
must  patiently  submit  to  have  his  goods 
rummaged  at  this  new  excise-office,  where 
they  may  be  detained  for  fourteen  days, 
and  even  then  he  may  find  them  returned 
as  prohibited  goods,  by  which  his  chief  and 
best  market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against 
him  ;  and  that  without  any  cause,  without 
the  least  shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the 
laws  of  his  country  or  the  laws  of  the  stage. 
These  hardships,  this  hazard  which  every 
gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes 
any  thing  for  the  stage,  must  certainly 
prevent  every  man  of  a  generous  and  free 
spirit  from  attempting  any  thing  in  that 
way,  and  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the 
proper  channel  for  wit  and  humour,  there- 
fore, my  lords,  when  I  speak  against  this 
bill,  I  must  think  1  plead  the  cause  of  wit, 
1  plead  the  cause  of  humour,  I  plead  the 
cause  of  the  British  stage,  and  of  every 
gentleman  of  taste  in  the  kingdom.  But 
it  is  not,  my  lords,  for  the  sake  of  wit  on- 
ly ;  even  for  the  sake  of  his  majesty's  lord 
chamberlain,  I  must  be  against  this  bill. 
The  noble  duke  who  has  now  the  honour 
to  execute  that  office  has,  I  am  sure,  as 
little  inclination  to  disoblige  as  any  roan  ; 
but  if  this  bill  passes,  he  must  disoblige, 
he  may  disoblige  some  of  his  most  intimnte 
friends.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a  play, 
but  some  of  the  characters  or  some  of  the 
satire  may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  point  at 
some  person  or  another,  perhaps  at  some 
person  in  an  eminent  station.  When  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  the  people  will  make 
the  application,  and  the  person  against 
whom  the  application  is  made  will  think 
himself  injured,  and  will  at  least  privately 
resent  it :  at  present  this  resentment  can 
be  directed  only  against  the  author;  but 
when  an  author's  play  appears  with  my  lord 
chamberlain's  passport,  every  such  resent- 
ment will  be  turned  from  the  author,  and 
pointed  directly  against  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, who  by  his  stamp  made  the  piece  cur- 
rent. What  an  unthankful  office  are  we. 
therefore,  by  this  bill,  to  put  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's lord  chamberlain  I  an  office  which 
can  no  way  contribute  to  bis  honour  r  • 
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proit^  Mid  luch  a  one  as  mutt  necessarily 
gain  him  a  great  deal  of  ill-will,  and  create 
him  a  number  of  enemies. 

The  last  reason  I  shall  trouble  your 
lonisbips  with,  for  my  being  against  the 
bill,  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  in  no 
way  answer  the  end  proposed :  I  mean 
the  end  openly  propped,  and  I  am  sure 
the  only  end  which  your  lordships  pro- 
pasa.  To  prevent  the  acting  of  a  play 
which  has  any  tendency  to  blasphemy,! 
hmnonlity.  sedition,  or  private  scandal,! 
can  signify  notnmg,  'jn»ess  you  can  pre- 
feat  ita  being  printed  and  published.  On 
the  cimtrary,  if  you  prevent  iu  being  act- 
ed, and  adjooit  o{  its  being  printed,  you 
will  propagate  the  mischief:  your  prohi- 
bition will  prove  a  bellows,  which  will 
blow  up  the  fire  you  intend  to  extinguish. 
11ns  bill  can  therefore  be  of  no  use  for 
preventing  either  the  public  or  the  private 
iojnry  intended  by  such  a  play,  and  conse- 
fBantly  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use,  unless 
it  be  designed  as  a  precedent,  as  a  leading 
step  towards  another  for  subjecting  the 
pfeas  likewise  to  a  licencer.  For  such  a 
wicked  purpose,  indeed,  it  may  be  of  great 
om;  and  in  that  light  it  may  most  proper- 
.  lybe  called  a  step  towards  arbitrary  power. 

Let  us  consider,  my  lords,  that  arbitrary 
power  has  seldom  or  never  been  introduced 
mto  any  country  at  once.     It  must  be  in- 


troduced by  slow  degrees,  and  as  it  were 
step  by  step,  lest  the  people  should  perceive 
its  approach.  The  barriers  and  fences  of 
the  people's  liberty  must  be  plucked  up  one 
by  one,  and  some  plausible  pretences  must 
be  found,  for  removing  or  hood-winking, 
one  after  another,  those  sentries  who  are 
posted  by  the  constitution  of  a  A«e  coun- 
try for  warning  the  people  of  their  danger. 
When  these  preparatory  steps  are  once 
made,  the  people  may  then  indeed,  with 
regret,  see  slavery  and  arbitrary  power 
making  long  strides  over  their  land,  but 
it  will  be  too  late  •  to  think  of  preventing 
or  avoiding  the  impending  ruin.  The 
stage,  my  lords,  and  the  press,  are  two  of 
our  out-sentries;  if  we  remove  them,-* 
if  we  hood- wink  them, — if  we  throw  them 
in  fetters,  the  enemy  may  surprise  us. 
Tlierefore  I  must  look  upon  the  bill  now 
before  us  as  a  step,  and  a  most  necessary 
step  too,  for  introducing  arbitrary  power 
into  this  kingdom :  it  is  a  step  so  ne- 
cessary, that  if  ever  any  future  ambitious 
king,  or  gufity  minister,  should  form  to 
himself  so  wicked  a  design,  he  will  have 
reason  to  thank  us  for  having  done  so 
much  of  the  work  to  his  hand  ;  but  such 
thanks,  or  thanks  from  such  a  man,  I  am 
convinced,  every  one  of  your  lordships 
would  blush  to  receive,  and  scorn  to  de- 
serve. 


LOBD  chesterfield's  FIRST  SPEECH  ON  THE  GIN  ACT,  FEB.  21. 
1743,  AFTER  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  THE  BILL. 


In  order  to  understand  this  and  the  fol- 
laanng  speech,  it  is  proper  to  be  aware,  that 
dbe  set  of  parliament  Uiat  bad  been  passed 
tbe  9th  year  of  George  II,  by  which  no 
was  permitted  to  »ell  spirituous  li- 
in  less  quantity  than  two  gallons,  with- 
oot  a  licence,  for  which  £.50  was  to  be 
pad,  having  proved,  from  thetSifficulties 
ia  the  execution,  ineffectual  to  obstruct  the 
progiess  of  drunkenness  among  the  com- 
■on  people,  a  new  bill  was  moved  and  pass- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which 
a  small  duty  was  laid  on  the  spirits  ptr 
gallon  at  tbe  still-head,  and  the  price  uf 
licciices  reduced  to  twenty  shillings.  The 
proposed  remedy,  according  to  Chesterfield 
nA  others,  went  rather  to  the  increase  of 
^vnkeoncas:  and  the  nickname  of  the 


drunken  parliament  was  given  to  this  one 
for  passing  the  act. 

MY  LORDS^ 

The  bill  now  under  our  consideration 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  much  closer 
regard  than  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  it 
in  the  other  bouse,  through  which  it  was 
hurried  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and 
where  it  passed  almost  without  the  forma- 
lity of  a  debate ;  nor  can  I  think  that 
earnestness,  with  which  some  lords  seem 
inclined  to  press  it  forward  here,  consis- 
tent  with  the  importance  of  tbe  consequen- 
ces, which  may  with  great  reason  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  where  so  great  a 
number  have  formed  expectations  of  a  na« 
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tional  beD€6t  from  any  billt  *o  much  de- 
Terence,  at  least,  is  due  to  their  judgment, 
as  that  the  bill  should  be  considered  iu  a 
commiuee.  This,  my  lords,  I  admit  to  be 
in  other  cases  a  just  and  reasonable  de- 
mand, and  will  readily  allow  that  the  pro- 
pusai.  not  only  of  a  considerable  number, 
but  even  of  any  single  lord,  ought  to  be 
fully  examined  and  regularly  debated,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  forms  of  this  house. 
But  in  the  present  case,  my  lords,  and,  in 
all  cases  like  the  present,  thia  demand  is 
improper,  because  it  is  useless ;  and  it  is 
useless,  liecause  we  can  do  now  all  that 
we  can  do  hereafter  in  a  committee.  For 
the  bill  before  us  is  a  money  bill,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  opinion  of  the  com- 
mons, we  have  no  right  to  amend,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  have  no  need  of  con- 
sidering in  a  committee,  since  the  event  of 
all  our  deliberations  must  be,  that  we  are 
either  to  reject  or  pass  it  in  its  present  state. 
For  I  suppose  no  lord  will  think  this  a 
proper  time  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  commons,  for  the  revival  of  those 
privileges  to  which  I  believe  we  have  a 
right;  and  such  a  controversy,  the  least 
attempt  to  amend  a  money  bill  will  cer. 
tainly  produce. 

To  desire,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this 
bill  may  be  considered  in  a  committee,  is 
fjiily  to  desire  that  it  may  gain  one  step 
without  opposition ;  that  it  may  proceed 
through  the  forms  of  the  house  by  stealth, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  it  may  be  de- 
layed, till  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
ikhall  be  so  great,  as  not  to  allow  time  for 
raising  the  supplies  by  any  other  method. 

By  this  artifice,  gross  as  it  is,  the  pa- 
trons of  this  wonderful  bill  hope  to  obstruct 
a  plain  and  open  detection  of  its  tendency. 
They  hope,  my  lords,  that  the  bill  shall 
operate  in  the  same  manner  with  the  li- 
quor which  it  is  intended  to  bring  into  more 
general  use ;  and  that,  as  those  who  drink 
spirits  are  drunk  before  they  are  well  aware 
that  they  are  drinking,  the  effects  of  this 
law  shall  be  perceived  before  we  know  that 
we  have  made  it  Their  Intent  is,  to  give 
us  a  dram  of  policy,  which  is  to  be  swal- 
lowed before  it  is  tasted,  and  which,  when 
once  it  is  swallowed,  will  turn  our  heads. 

But,  my  lords,  I  hope  we  shall  be  so 
cautious  as  to  examine  the  draught  which 
these  state  empirics  have  thought  proper 
to  offler  us ;  and  I  am  confident  that  a  very 
little  examination  will  convince  os  of  the 
pernicious  qualities  of  their  new  prepara- 
tion, and  shew  that  it  can  have  no  other 
affect  than  that  of  poisoning  the  public. 


The  law  before  ua,  my  lords,  acomi  to  be 
the  effect  of  that  ptmctiee  of  which  It  is 
intended  likewise  to  be  the  cause,  and  to 
be  dictated  by  the  liquor  of  which  it  so 
effectually  promotes  the  use :  for  surely  it 
never  before  was  conceived,  by  any  man 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  raise  taxes  by  the  dcatniction 
of  the  people. 

Nothing,  my  lords,  but  the  destructioo 
of  all  the  most  laborious  and  useful  parti 
of  the  nation  can  be  expected  from  the  li- 
cence which  is  now  proposed  to  be  given, 
not  only  to  drunkenness,  but  to  drunken- 
ness of  the  most  detestable  and  dangeroua 
kind,  to  the  abuse  not  only  of  intoxicating, 
but  of  poisonous  liquors. 

Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  absurd  than 
to  assert,  that  the  use  of  spirits  will  be 
hindered  by  the  bill  now  before  us,  or,  in- 
deed, that  it  will  not  be  in  a  very  great 
degree  promoted  by  It.  For  what  prod^cea 
all  kind  of  wickedness,  but  the  proapeet 
of  impunity  on  one  part,  or  the  solici- 
tation of  opportunity  on  the  other  ?  Either 
of  these  have  too  frequently  been  sufficient 
to  overpower  the  sense  o^  morality  and 
even  of  religion ;  and  what  is  not  to  be 
feared  from  them,  when  they  shall  unite 
their  force  and  operate  together,  when 
temptations  shall  be  increased  and  terror 
taken  away? 

It  Is  allowed  by  those  who  have  hither- 
to disputed  on  either  side  of  this  question, 
that  the  people  appear  obstinately  ena- 
moured of  this  new  liquor ;  it  is  allowed 
on  both  parts  that  this  liquor  corrupts  the 
mind  and  enervates  the  body,  and  destroys 
vigour  and  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  those  who  drink  it  too  idle  and  too 
feeble  for  work ;  and  while  it  impoverishes 
them  by  the  present  expense,  disables 
them  from  retrieving  its  ill  consequences 
by  subsequent  industry. 

It  might  be  imagined,  my  lords,  that 
those  who   had  thus  far  agreed,   would 
not  easily  find  any  occasions  of  dispute ; 
nor  would  any  man,  unacquainted  with 
the  motive*  by  which  parliamentary  de- 
bates are  too  often  influenced,  suspect  that 
after  the  pernicious  qualities  of  this  liquor, 
and  the  general  inclination  among  the  peo- 
ple to  the  immoderate  use  of  it,  had  been 
generally  admitted,  it  could  be  afterwards 
inquired,  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  more 
conamon,  whether  this  universal  thirst  for 
i  poison  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  le- 
j  gtslature,  and  whether  a  new  statute  ought 
I  to  be  made,  to  secure  drunkards  in  the  gnu 
'tification  of  their  appetites. 
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To  pr«teDd«  my  lordst  that  the  design 
of  this  bill  it  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  use 
of  spirits,  is  to  trample  upon  common 
sense,  mod  to  violate  the  rules  of  decency 
as  wdl  as  of  reason.  For  when  did  any 
man  bear,  that  a  commodity  was  prohibit- 
ed by  licensing  its  sale,  or  that  to  offer  and 
refuse  is  the  same  action  ? 

It  is  indeed  pleaded,  that  it  will  be  made 
dearer  by  the  tax  which  is  proposed,  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  price  will  diminish 
the  number  of  the  purchasers ;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  expected  that  Uiis  tax  shall 
W|ip]y  the  expense  of  a  war  on  the  con- 
tiacnt.  It  is  asserted,  therefore,  that  the 
coBiomption  of  spirits  will  bo  hindered. 
sod  yet  that  it  will  be  such  as  may  be 
fipffi'f***  to  furnish,  from  a  very  small 
tai^  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
amici,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Au- 
Mnan  family,  and  the  repressing  of  the  at- 
tempts of  France. 

flbrelyy  my  lords,  these  expectations  are 
not  very  consistent,  nor  can  it  be  imagined 
tfait  th^  are  both  formed  in  the  same  head, 
though  they  may  be  expressed  by  the  same 
moatb.  It  is,  however,  some  recommen« 
dation  of  a  statesnum,  when,  of  his  asser- 
tioBi^  one  can  be  found  reasonable  or  true; 
sad  in  this,  praise  cannot  be  denied  to  our 
ptawat  ministers:  for  though  it  is  un- 
doobtedly  false,  that  this  tax  will  lessen 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  it  is  certainly 
tma  that  it  will  produce  a  very  large  re- 
vtau^  a  revenue  that  will  not  fail,  but 
with  the  people  from  whose  debaucheries 
it  arises. 

Our  ministers  will  therefore  have  the 
88BM  hoBonr  with  their  predecessors,  of 
having  given  rise  to  a  new  fund,  not  in- 
deed  for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  but  for 
nncb  more  valuable  purposes,  for  the 
cheering  of  our  hearts  under  oppression, 
sad  Utr  the  ready  support  of  those  debu 
wUcb  we  have  lost  hopes  of  paying.  They 
are  rcsolvad»  my  lords,  that  the  nation, 
which  no  endeavours  can  make  wise,  shall, 
while  they  are  at  its  head,  at  least  be 
mnj  ;  aad  since  public  happiness  is  the 
cad  of  fovamment,  they  seem  to  imagine 
thift  they  shall  deserve  applause  by  an  ex- 
pt£ent,  which  will  enable  every  man  to 
lay  bis  cares  asleep,  to  drown  sorrow,  and 
kiae  in  the  delights  of  drunkenness  both 
die  public  miseries  and  his  own. 

Luxury,  my  lords,  is  to  be  taxed,  but 
vice  prohibited,  let  the  difficulties  in  exe- 
eating  the  law  be  what  they  will.  Would 
joo  lay  a  tax  upon  a  breach  of  the  ten 
coBmandmenu  ?  Would  not  such  a  tax  be 


wicked  and  scandalous ;  because  it  would 
imply  an  indulgence  to  all  those  who 
could  pay  the  tax  ?  Is  not  this  a  reproach 
most  justly  thrown  by  Protestants  upon 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  Was  it  not  the  chiet 
cause  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  will  you 
follow  a  precedent  which  brought  reproach 
and  ruin  upon  those  that  introduced  it  ? 
This  is  the  very  case  now  before  us.  You 
are  going  to  lay  a  tax,  and  consequently  to 
indulge  a  sort  of  drunkenness,  which  almost 
necessarily  produces  a  breach  of  every  one 
of  the  ten  commandments.  Can  you  ex- 
pect the  reverend  bench  will  approve  of 
this  ?  I  am  convinced  they  will  not,  and 
therefore  I  wish  I  had  seen  it  full  upon 
this  occasion.  I  am  sura  1  have  seen  it 
much  fuller  upon  some  other  occasions,  in 
which  religion  had  no  such  deep  concern. 

We  have  already,  my  lords,  several  sorts 
of  funds  in  this  nation,  so  many  that  a 
man  must  have  a  good  deal  of  learning  to 
be  master  of  them.  Thanks  to  his  majesty, 
we  have  now  amongst  us  the  most  learned 
man  of  the  nation  in  this  way.  1  wish  he 
would  rise  up  and  tell  us  what  name  we 
are  to  give  to  this  new  fund.  We  have 
already  the  civil  list  fund,  the  sinking 
fund,  the  aggregate  fund,  the  South-sea 
fund,  and  God  knows  how  many  others. 
What  name  we  are  to  give  to  this  new  fund 
1  know  not,  unless  we  are  to  call  it  the 
drinking  fund.  It  may  perhaps  enable 
the  people  of  a  certain  foreign  territory  to 
drink  claret,  but  it  will  disable  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  from  drinking  any  thing 
else  but  gin ;  for,  when  a  man  has,  by 
gin-drinking,  rendered  himself  unfit  for 
labour  or  business,  he  can  purchase  no* 
thing  else,  and  then  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  ia  to  drink  on  till  he  dies. 

Surely,  my  lords,  men  of  such  unbound* 
ed  benevolence,  as  our  present  ministers 
deserve  such  honours  as  were  never  paid 
before :  they  deserve  to  bestride  a  butt 
upon  every  sign-post  in  the  city,  or  to 
have  their  figures  exhibited  as  tokens 
where  this  liquor  is  to  be  sold  by  the  li- 
cence which  they  have  procured.  They 
must  be  at  least  remembered  to  future 
ages,  as  the  happy  politicians,  who,  after 
all  expedienu  for  raising  taxes  had  been 
employed,  discovered  a  new  method  of 
draining  the  last  reliques  of  the  public 
wealth,  and  added  a  new  revenue  to  the 
government ;  nor  will  those  who  shall 
hereafter  enumerate  the  several  funds  now 
established  among  us,  forget,  among  the 
benefactors  to  their  country,  the  illustrious 
authors  of  the  drinking  fund. 
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May  I  be  allowed,  my  lordt,  to  congra. 
lulate  my  countrymen  and  fellow  .subjects 
upon  the  happy  times  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, in  which  no  man  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  the  prifil^e  of  being  drunk ;  when 
all  discontent  and  disloyalty  shall  be  forgot- 
ten, and  the  people,  though  now  considered 
by  the  ministry  as  enemies,  shall  acknow. 
ledge  the  lenity  of  that  government,  under 
which  all  restraints  are  taken  away  ? 

But,  to  a  bill  for  such  desirable  purposes, 
It  would  be  proper,  my  lords,  to  prefix  a 
preamble,  in  which  the  kindness  of  our 
intentions  sliould  be  more  fully  explained, 
that  the  nation  may  not  mistake  our  indul- 
gence for  cruelty,  nor  consider  their  bene- 
fturtors  as  their  persecutors.  If  therefore 
this  bill  be  considered  and  amended  (for 
why  else  should  it  be  considered?)  in  a 
committee,  1  shall  humbly  propose,  that  it 
shall  be  introduced  in  this  manner  : 
'*  Whereas  the  designs  of  the  present  mi- 
*  nistry,  whateTer  they  are,  cannot  be  exe- 
**  cuted  without  a  great  number  of  mer- 
'*  cenaries,  which  mercenaries  cannot  be 
**  hired  without  money  ;  and  whereas  the 
**  present  disposition  of  this  nation  to  drun- 
**  kenness  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  they 
**  will  pay  morecheerfully  for  the  undisturb* 
**  edenjoyinent  of  distilled  liquors,  than  for 
**  any  other  concession  that  can  be  made  by 
*'  the  government ;  be  it  enacted,  by  the 
'*  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  that  no 
"  man  shall  hereafter  be  denied  the  right  of 
"  being  drunk  on  the  following  condi- 
"  tions." 

This,  my  lords,  to  trifle  no  longer,  is  the 
proper  preamble  to  this  bill,  which  contains 
only  the  conditions  on  which  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  are  to  be  allowed  hencefor- 
ward to  riot  in  debauchery,  in  debauchery 
licensed  by  law,  and  countenanced  by  the 
magistrates.  For  there  is  no  doubt  but  those 
on  whom  the  inventors  of  this  tax  shall  con. 
fer  authority  will  be  directed  to  assist  their 
masters  in  their  design  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  that  liquor,  from  which  such 
large  revenues  are  expected,  and  to  multiply 
without  end  those  licences  which  arc  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  crown. 

By  this  unbounded  licence,  my  lords, 
that  price  will  be  lessened,  from  the  increase 
of  which  tbe  expectations  of  the  efiieacy  of 


this  law  are  pretended  ;  for  the  number  of 
retailers  will  lessen  the  value,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  and  lessen  it  more  than  this  tax  will 
increase  it.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  at  present  the  retailer  expects  to  be 
paid  for  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  an 
unlawful  trade,  and  will  not  trust  hu  repu- 
tation  or  his  purse  to  the  mercy  of  his  cus- 
tomer, without  a  profit  proportioned  to  the 
hazard  ;  but.  when  once  the  restraint  shall 
be  taken  away,  he  will  sell  for  common 
gain,  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that, 
at  present,  be  subjects  himself  to  informa- 
tions and  penalties  for  less  than  six  pence 
a  gallon. 

The  specious  pretence  on  which  this  bill 
is  founded,  and  indeed  the  only  pretence 
that  deserves  to  be  termed  specious,  is  the 
propriety  of  taxing  vice  ;  but  this  maxim 
of  government  has,  on  this  occasion,  been 
either  mistaken  or  perverted.  Vice,  my 
lords,  is  not  properly  to  be  taxed,  but  sup- 
pressed, and  heavy  taxes  are  sometimes  tbe 
only  means  by  which  that  suppression  can 
be  attained.  Luxury,  my  lords,  or  the  ex- 
cess of  that  which  is  pernicious  only  by  iu 
excess,  may  very  properly  be  taxed,  that 
such  excess,  though  not  strictly  unlawful, 
may  be  made  more  diflBlcult.  But  the  use 
of  these  things  which  are  simply  hurtful, 
hurtful  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  every 
degree,  is  to  be  prohibited.  None,  my 
lords,  ever  heard  in  any  nation  of  a  tax  up- 
on theft  or  adultery,  because  a  tax  implies 
a  licence  granted  for  the  use  of  that  which 
is  taxed,  to  all  who  shall  be  willing  to  pay 
it. 

Drunkenness,  my  lords,  is  universally  and 
in  all  circumstances  an  evil ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  taxed,  but  punished,  and 
the  means  of  it  not  to  be  made  easy  by  a 
slight  impost,  which  none  can  feel,  but  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  tbe  pec^Ie, 
and  secured  by  the  heaviest  uxes,  levied 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  I  hope  those,  to 
whose  care  the  religion  of  the  nation  is  par- 
ticularly consigned,  will  unanimously  join 
with  me  in  maintaining  the  necessity,  not 
of  taxing  vice,  but  suppressing  it,  and  unite 
for  the  rejecting  of  a  bill,  by  which  tfat  fu- 
ture,  as  well  as  present,  happiness  of  thou- 
sands roust  be  destroyed. 
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MY  LORDS, 

X1x>ugb  tbe  noble  lord  *  who  has  been 
plotted  to  excite  us  to  an  unanimous  con. 
cnrrence  with  himself  and  his  associates  in 
the  ministry,  in  passing  the  excellent  and 
wonder-working  bill,  this  bill  which  is  to 
lessen  theconsumption  of  spirits,  withoutles- 
sening  tbe  quantity  which  is  distilled ;  which 
Is  to  restrain  drunkards  from  drinking,  by 
ntttng  their  faTourite  liquor  always  before 
tbchr  eyes  ;  to  conquer  habits  by  continuing 
them ;  and  correct  vice  by  indulging  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  reckoning,  for  at  least 
another  yenr ;  still,  my  lords,  such  is  m, 
ebsdnacy,  or  such  my  ignorance,  that 
caanoc  yet  comply  with  hb  proposal,  nor 
can  prrrail  with  myself  either  to  concur 
with  meaaores  so  apparently  opposite  to  the 
interest  of  the  public,  or  to  hear  them  vin- 
dicated, without  declaring  how  little  I  ap. 
prove  if. 

During  the  course  of  this  long  debate, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  recapitulate  and  di- 
gest  tbe  arguments  which  have  been  advan- 
eed,  and  have  considered  them  both  sepa- 
ratdy  and  conjointly,  but  find  myself  at  tbe 
same  distance  from  conviction  as  when  I 
first  entered  the  house. 

In  vindication  of  this  bill^  my  lords,  we 
have  been  told  that  the  present  law  is  inef- 
fiectual ;  that  our  manufacture  is  not  to  be 
destroyed ;  or  not  this  year ;  that  the  secu- 
rity  ofTercd  by  the  present  bill  has  induced 
great  numbers  to  subscribe  to  the  new  fund ; 
that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  commons ; 
sod  that,  if  it  be  found  ineffectual,  it  may 
be  amended  anothen  session. 

AU  these  arguments,  my  lords,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  examine,  because  I  am  always 
desirous  of  gratifying  those  greet  men  to 
whom  the  administration  of  affairs  is  intrust- 
ed, and  have  always  very  cautiously  avoid- 
fd  the  odium  of  disaffection,  which  they 
•ill  undoubtedly  throw,  in  imitation  of  their 
predecessors,  upon  all  those  whose  wigrward 
eoosciences  shall  oblige  them  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  their  schemes. 

With  a  very  strong  desire,  therefore^ 
though  with  no  great  hopes,  of  finding 
them  in  the  right,  I  venture  to  begin  my 
inquiry,  and  engage  in  the  examination  of 
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their  first  assertion,  that  the  present  law 
against  the  abuse  of  strong  liquors  is  with- 
out effect. 

I  hope,  my  lords,  it  portends  well  to  my 
inquiry,  that  the  first  position  which  I  have 
to  examine  is  true ;  nor  can  I  forbear  to 
congratulate  your  lordships  upon  having 
heard  from  the  new  ministry  one  assertion 
not  to  be  contradicted. 

It  is  evident,  my  lords,  from  daily  ob- 
servation, and  demonstrable  from  the  pa- 
pers upon  the  table,  that  every  year,  since 
the  enacting  of  the  last  law,  that  vice  has 
increased  which  it  was  intended  to  repress, 
and  that  no  time  has  been  so'favourable  to 
the  retailers  of  spirits  as  that  which  has 
passed  since  they  were  prohibited. 

It  may  therefore  be  expected,  my  lords, 
that,  having  agreed  with  the  ministers  in 
their  fundamental  proposition,  1  shall  con- 
cur with  them  in  the  consequence  which 
they  draw  from  it ;  and,  having  allowed 
that  the  present  law  is  ineffectual,  should 
admit  that  another  is  necessary. 

But,  my  lords,  in  order  to  discover  whe- 
ther this  consequence  be  necessary,  it  must 
first  be  inquired  why  the  present  law  is  of 
no  force  ?  For,  my  lords,  it  will  be  found, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  are  certain  de- 
grees of  corruption,  that  may  hinder  the 
effect  of  the  best  laws.  The  magistrates 
may  be  vicious,  and  forbear  to  enforce  that 
law  by  which  themselves  are  condemned ; 
they  may  be  indolent,  and  inclined  rather 
to  connive  at  wickedness,  by  which  they 
are  not  injured  themselves,  than  to  repress 
it  by  a  laboVious  exertion  of  their  autho- 
rity ;  or  they  may  be  timorous,  and,  in- 
stead of  awing  the  vicious,  may  be  awed 
by  them. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  my  lords,  the  law 
is  not  to  be  condemned  for  its  inefi^cacy, 
since  it  only  fails  by  the  defect  of  those 
who  are  to  direct  its  operations.  The  best 
and  most  important  laws  will  contribute 
very  little  to  the  security  or  happiness  of  a 
people,  if  no  judges  of  integrity  and  spirit 
can  be  found  amongst .  them.  Even  the 
most  beneficial  and  useful  bill  that  minis- 
ters can  possibly  imagine,  a  bill  for  laying 
on  our  estates  a  tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  their 
yearly  value,  would  be  wholly  without  ef- 
fecty  if  collectors  could  not  be  obtained. 
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1  am,  therefore,  my  lords,  yet  doubtful, 
whether  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  now  sub- 
.Histiog  neceseahly  obliges  us  to  provide  an- 
■)ther ;  for  those  that  declared  it  to  be  use- 
less, owned  at  the  same  time  that  no  man 
endeavoured  to  enforce  it;  so  that  perhaps 
it<t  only  defect  may  be,  that  it  will  not  exe- 
cute itself. 

Nor,  though  I  should  allow  that  the  law 
i»  at  present  impeded  by  difficulties  which 
rannot  be  broken  through,  but  by  men  of 
more  spirit  and  dignity  than  the  ministeis 
may  be  inclined  to  trust  with  commissions 
of  the  peace,  yet  it  can  only  be  collected, 
that  another  law  is  necessary,  not  that  the 
law  now  proposed  will  be  of  any  adTantage. 

Great  use  has  been  made  of  tlie  inefficacy 
of  the  present  law,  to  decry  the  proposal 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  for  laying  a  high 
duty  upon  these  pernicious  liquors.  High 
duties  have  already,  as  we  are  informed, 
been  tried  without  advantage;  high  duties 
are  at  this  hour  imposed  upon  those  spirits 
which  are  retailed,  yet  we  see  them  every 
«iay  sold  in  the  streets,  without  the  payment 
of  the  tax  required ;  and  thereibre  it  will  be 
'  folly  to  make  a  second  essay  of  means  which 
have  been  found,  by  the  essay  of  many  yeazs, 
unsuccessful. 

It  has  been  granted  on  all  sides,  in  this 
•iebate,  nor  was  it  ever  denied  on  any  other 
occasion,  that  the  consumption  of  any  com- 
modity is  most  easily  hindered  by  raising  its 
price ;  and  its  price  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
imposition  of  a  duty.  This,  my  lords,  which 
IS,  I  suppose,  the  opinion  of  every  man,  of 
whatever  degree  of  experience  or  understand- 
mg,  appears  likewise  to  have  been  thought 
of  by  the  authors  of  the  present  law ;  and 
therefore  they  imagined  that  they  had  effect- 
ually provided  against  the  increase  of  drunk- 
enness, by  laying  upon  that  liquor  which 
should  be  retailed  in  small  quantities,  a  duty 
which  none  of  the  inferior  classes  of  drunk- 
ards would  be  able  to  pay. 

Thus,  my  lords,  they  conceived  that  thoy 
had  reformed  the  conunon  people,  without 
infringing  the  pleasures  of  others,  and  ap- 
plauded the  happy  contrivance,  by  which 
spirits  were  to  be  made  dear  only  to  the 
poor,  while  every  man  who  could  affi)rd  to 
purchase  two  gallons  was  at  liberty  to  riot  at 
hiB  ease,  and,  over  a  full  flowing  bumper, 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  former 
companions,  now  ruthlessly  condemned  to 
disconsolate  sobriety. 

But,  my  lords,  this  intention  was  frus- 
trated, and  the  project,  ingenious  as  it  was, 


fell  to  the  ground :  for  though  they  had  Uid 
a  tax,  they  unhappily  forgot  this  tax  would 
make  no  addition  to  the  price  unless  it  was 
paid,  and  that  it  would  not  be  paid  uslees 
some  were  empowered  to  collect  it. 

Here,  my  lords,  was  the  difficulty;  those 
who  matie  the  law  were  inclined  to  lay  a  tax 
from  which  themselves  should  be  ex«npt, 
and  therefore  would  not  charge  the  liquor  as 
it  issued  from  the  still ;  and  when  onoe  it 
was  dispersed  in  the  hands  of  pet^  dealers, 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  without  the 
assistance  of  informers,  and  informers  could 
not  carry  on  the  business  of  prosecution, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  the  Uw,  the  repeal  of  which  is  pio- 
posed,  since  it  appears  already  that  it  fail- 
ed, only  from  a  partiality  not  easily  defend- 
ed, and  from  the  omission  of  what  is  now 
proposed,  the  collecting  the  duty  fiom  the 
still-head. 

If  this  method  be  followed,  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  need  of  informaticms,  or 
of  any  rigorous  or  new  measures ;  the  same 
officers  that  collect  a  smaller  duty  may  levy 
a  greater ;  nor  can  they  be  easily  deceived 
with  regard  to  the  quantities  that  are  made : 
the  deceits,  at  least,  that  can  be  used,  are  in 
use  already;  they  are  frequently  detected 
and  suppressed,  nor  will  a  larger  duty  enable 
the  distillers  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers  with  more  success. 

Against  this  proposal,  therefore,  the  in- 
efficacy of  the  present  law  can  be  no  ob- 
jection. But  it  is  urged,  that  such  duties 
would  destroy  the  trade  of  distilling,  and 
a  noble  lord  has  been  pleased  to  express 
great  tenderness  for  a  manufacture  so  bene- 
ficial and  extensive. 

That  a  large  duty  levied  at  the  still,  would 
destroy,  or  very  much  impair,  the  trade  of 
distilling,  is  certainly  supposed  by  those 
who  defend  it,  for  they  proposed  it  only  for 
that  end ;  and  what  better  method  can  they 
propose,  when  they  are  called  to  deliberate 
upon  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  the  excess- 
ive use  of  distilled  liquors  ? 

The  noble  lord  has  been  pleased  kindly 
to  inform  us,  that  the  trade  of  distilling  is 
very  extensive,  that  it  emplojrs  great  mim- 
bers,  and  that  they  have  arrived  at  exquisite 
skill,  and  therefore — note  well  the  conse- 
quence— the  trade  of  distilling  is  not  to  be 
discouraged' 

Onoe  more,  my  lords,  allow  me  to  won- 
der at  the  diffsrent  conceptions  of  differ- 
ent understandings.    It  appears  to  me,  that 
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lioee  the  iphrita,  wblcii  Ibe  diidllen  pro- 
duce, are  allowed  to  enfeeble  the  limbs, 
and  ritiate  the  blood,  to  perrert  the  heart, 
and  obecure  the  intellect  that  the  num- 
ber of  diftillera  should  be  no  argument  in 
thiir  favour !  Ibr  1  never  heard  that  a  law 
against  theft  was  repealed  or  delayed,  be- 
cause  thieves  were  numerous.  It  appears 
to  me,  my  lords,  that  if  so  formidable  a 
body  are  ooofedomtcd  against  the  virtue  or 
the  lives  of  their  feUow-citisens,  it  b  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  havock,  and  to  inter- 
pose, while  it  b  yet  in  our  power,  to  stop 
the  destruction. 

So  little,  my  lords,  am  I  affected  with 
the  merit  of  the  wonderful  skill  which  the 
distillers  are  said  to  have  attained,  that  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  faculty  of  great  use 
to  mankind,  to  prepare  palatable  poison  ; 
DOT  shall  I  ever  contribute  my  interest  for 
the  reprieve  of  a  murderer,  bc^ufe  he  has, 
by  kmg  practice,  obtained  great  dexterity 
in  fab  trade. 

If  their  liquors  are  so  delicious,  that  the 
people  are  tempted  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, let  us  at  length,  my  lords,  secure 
them  from  these  fSatal  draughts,  by  bursu 
iog  the  vials  that  contain  them ;  let  us 
crush  at  once  these  artists  in  slaughter, 
who  have  reconciled  their  countrymen  to 
aieknesa  and  to  ruin,  and  spread  over  the 
pitfialb  of  debauchery  such  baits  as  cannot 
be  resisted. 

The  noble  lord  has,  indeed,  admitted 
that  thb  bill  may  not  be  found  sufficiently 
coercive,  but  gives  us  hopes  that  it  may  be 
improved  and  enforced  another  year,  and 
persuades  us  to  endeavour  a  reformation 
of  drunkenness  by  degrees,  and,  above  all, 
to  beware  at  present  of  hurting  the  aiajiii. 
/Swtere. 

I  am  very  far,  my  lords,  from  thinking 
that  there  are^  this  year,  any  peculiar  rea- 
ions  for  tolerating  murder ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive why  tha  manufacture  should  be  held 
sacred  now,  if  it  be  to  be  destroyed  here- 
sfter.  We  are  indeed,  desired  to  try  how 
far  thb  law  wiU  operate,  that  we  may  be 
more  able  to  proceed  with  due  regard  to 
tins  valuable  manufacture. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law, 
it  mpfmn  to  me,  that  it  will  only  enrich 
the  government,  without  reforming  the 
people,  and  I  believe  there  are  not  many 
of  a  different  opinion.  If  any  diminution 
of  the  sale  of  spirits  be  expected  from  it, 
it  U  to  be  considered  that  this  diminution 
will,  or  will  not,  be  such  as  is  desired  for 
the  reformation  of  the  people.  If  it  be 
sufficient,  the  manufacture  b  at  an  end, 


and  all  the  reasons  against  a  higher  duty 
are  of  equal  force  against  thb :  but  if  it  is 
not  sufficient,  we  have,  at  least,  omitted 
part  of  our  duty,  and  have  neglected  the 
health  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  yet  discover  why  a 
reprieve  is  desired  for  this  manufacture^ 
why  the  present  year  is  not  equally  propi- 
tious to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  as 
any  will  be  that  may  succeed  it.  It  b 
true  we  are  at  war  with  two  nations,  and 
perhaps  with  more ;  but  war  may  be  better 
prosecuted  without  money  than  without 
men,  and  we  but  little  consult  the  military 
glory  of  our  country,  if  we  raise  supplies 
for  paying  our  armies,  by  the  destruction 
of  those  armies  that  we  are  contriving  to 
pay. 

We  have  heard  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  nation  by  degrees,  uiged  as  an 
argument  for  impolsing  first  a  lighter  duty, 
and  afterwards  a  hearier.  This  complai- 
sance for  wickedness,  my  lords,  b  not  so 
defensible  as  that  it  should  be  battered  by 
arguments  in  form,  and  therefore  1  shall 
only  relate  a  reply  made  by  Webb,  the 
noted  walker,  upon  a  parallel  dfccasion. 

This  man,  who  must  be  remembered  by 
many  of  your  lordships,  was  remarkable  for 
vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  lived 
wholly  upon  water  for  hb  drink,  and  chief- 
ly upon  vegetables  for  his  other  suste- 
nance. He  was  one  day  recommending 
his  re^men  to  one  of  his  friends  who  loved 
wine,  and  who  perhaps  might  somewhat 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  this  spiri- 
tuous manufacture,  and  urged  him,  with 
great  earnestness,  to  quit  a  course  of  lux- 
ury, by  which  hb  health  and  his  intellects 
would  equally  be  destroyed.  The  gentle- 
man appeared  convinced,  and  told  him, 
*'  that  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel, 
*<  and  thought  be  could  not  change  his 
*'  course  of  life  at  once,  but  would  leave 
'*  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees.**  '*  By 
**  degrees,**  says  the  other  with  indigna- 
tion ;  '*  if  you  should  unhappily  fall  into 
*'  the  fire,  would  you  caution  your  servants 
**  not  to  pull  you  out  by  degrees  ?*' 

Thb  answer,  my  lords,  b  applicable  to 
the  present  case.  The  nation  is  sunk  into 
the  lowest  state  of  corruption ;  the  people 
are  not  only  vicious,  but  insolent  beyond 
example;  they  not  only  break  the  laws, 
but  defy  them,  and  yet,  some  of  your  lord- 
ships  are  for  reforming  them  by  degrees. 

I  am  not  so  easily  persuaded,  my  lords, 
that  our  minbters  really  intend  to  supply 
the  defecu  that  may  hereafter  be  discover- 
ed in  this  bill.     It  will  doubtless  produce 
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money,  perhaps  much  more  than  they  ap- 
pear to  expect  from  it  I  doubt  not  but 
the  licensed  retailers  will  be  more  than 
fifty  thousand,  and  the  quantity  retailed 
must  increase  with  the  number  of  retailers. 
As  the  bill  will,  therefore,  answer  all  the 
ends  intended  by  it,  1  do  not  expect  to  see 
it  altered ;  for  1  have  never  observed  mi- 
nisters desirous  of  amending  their  own  er- 
rors, unless  they  are  such  as  have  caused  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue. 

Besides,  my  lords,  it  is  not  certain  that, 
when  this  fund  is  mortgaged  to  the  public 
creditors,  they  can  prevail  upon  the  com- 
mons to  change  the  security.  They  may 
continue  the  bill  in  force,  for  the  reasons, 
whatever  they  are,  for  which  they  have 
passed  it,  and  the  good  intentions  of  our 
ministers,  however  sincere,  may  be  defeat- 
ed, and  drunkenness,  legal  drunkenness, 
established  in  this  nation. 

This,  my  lords,  is  very  reasonable ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  while  the  power 
is  yet  in  our  own  hands ;  and,  without  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  or  proceedings  of  the 
other  house,  shew  that  we  are  yet  the  chief 
guardians  of  the  people. 

The  ready  compliance  of  the  commons 
with  the  measures  proposed  in  this  bill 
has  been  mentioned  here,  with  a  view,  I 
suppose,  of  influendrig  us ;  but  surely  by 
those  who  had  forgotten  our  independence^ 
or  resigned  their  own.  It  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  .this  house,  to  deli- 
berate, without  regard  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  other:  for  how  should  the 
nation  receive  any  benefit  from  the  distinct 
powers  that  compose  the  legislature,  unless 
the  determinations  ar«  without  influence 
upon  each  other  ?  If  either  the  example 
or  authority  of  the  conunons  can  divert 
us  from  following  our  own  convictions,  we 
are  no  longer  part  of  the  legislature  :  we 
have  given  up  our  honours,  and  our  pri^. 
leges  ;  and  what  then  is  our  concurrence 
but  slavery,  or  our  suJBrage  but  an  echo  ? 

The  only  argument,  therefore,  that  now 
remains,  is  the  expediency  of  gratifying 
those,  by  whose  ready  subscription  the  9x1- 
gencies  our  new  statesmen  have  brought 
upon  us  have  been  supported,  and  of  con- 
tinuing the  security  by  which  they  have 
been  encouraged  to  such  liberal  contribu- 
tions. 

Public  credit,  my  lords,  is  indeed  of 
very  great  importance ;  but  public  credit 
can  never  be  long  supported  without  pub- 
lie  Tirtue ;  nor,  indeed,  if  the  government 


could  mortgage  th^  morals  and  health  of 
the  people,  would  it  J^e  just  and  rational 
to  confitm  the  bargain.  If  the  ministry 
can  raise  money  only  by  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  they  ought  to  «• 
bandon  those  schemes  for  which  the  money 
is  necessary  ;  for  what  calamity  can  be 
equal  to  unbounded  wickedness  ? 

But,  my  lords,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
a  choice  which  may  cost  us  or  our  minis- 
ters so  much  regret ;  for  the  same  subscrip- 
tions may  be  procured  by  an  oflTcr  of  the 
same  advantages  to  a  fund  of  any  other 
kind ;  and  the  sinking  fund  vrill  easily  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  that  might  be  suspected 
in  another  scheme. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  should  feel  very 
little  pain  from  an  account  that  the  nation 
was  for  some  time  determined  to  be  less 
liberal  of  their  contributions,  and  that 
money  was  withheld,  till  it  was  known  in 
what  expeditions  it  was  to  be  employed,  to 
what  princes  subsidies  were  to  be  paid,  and 
what  advantages  were  to  be  purchased  by 
it  for  our  country.  I  should  rejoice,  my 
lords,  to  hear  that  the  lottery,  by  which 
the  deficiencies  of  this  duty  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, was  not  filled,  and  that  the  people 
were  grown,  at  last,  wise  enough  to  discern 
the  fraud,  and  to  prefer  honest  commerce, 
by  which  all  may  be  gainers,  to  a  game  by 
which  the  greatest  number  must  certainly 
be  losers. 

The  lotteries,  my  lords,  which  former 
ministers  have  proposed,  have  always  been 
censured  by  those  that  saw  their  nature 
and  their  tendency ;  they  have  been  con- 
sidered as  legal  cheats,  by  which  the  igno- 
rant and  the  rash  are  defrauded,  and  the 
subtle  and  avaricious  often  enriched ;  they 
have  been  allowed  to  divert  the  people 
from  trade,  and  to  alienate  them  from  use- 
ful industry.  A  man  who  is  uneasy  in  his 
circumstances,  and  idle  in  his  disposition, 
collects  the  remains  of  his  fortune,  and 
buys  tickets  in  a  lottery ;  retires  from  bu- 
siness, indulges  himself  in  laziness,  and 
waits,  in  some  obscure  place,  the  event  of 
his  adventure.  Another,  instead  of  em. 
ploying  bis  stock  in  trade,  rents  a  garret, 
and  makes  it  his  business,  by  false  intelli- 
gence and  chimerical  alarms,  to  raise  and 
sink  the  price  of  tickets  alternately,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  lies,  which  he  has 
himself  invented. 

Such,  my  lords,  is  the  trafiic  that  is 
produced  by  (his  scheme  of  getting  money ; 
nor  were  Uiese  inconveniences  unknown 
to  the  present  ministers  in  the  time  of  their 
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prtdeccflackra,  whom  thty  never  ceued  to 
punue  with  the  loudest  clamours^  when- 
ever  the  exigencies  of  the  government  re- 
duced them  to  «  lottery. 

If  I,  my  lords,  might  presume  to  recom> 
mend  to  our  ministers  the  most  probable 
method  of  raising  a  large  sum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  of  the  electorate,  I 
should,  instead  of  the  tax  and  lottery  now 
proposed,  advise  them  to  establish  a  cw- 
tain  number  of  licensed  wheel-berrowa,  on 
which  the  laudable  trade  of  thimble  and 
button  might  be  carried  on  for  the  support 
of  the  war,  and  shoe- boys  might  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  house  of  Austria  by 
rsffling  for  apples. 

Having  now,  my  lords,  examined,  H^ith 
the  utmost  candour,  all  Uie  reasons  which 
have  been  offered  in  defence  of  the  bill, 
1  cannot  conceal  the  r^ult  of  my  inquiry. 
The  arguments  have  had  so  little  effect  up- 
on my  understanding,  that,  as  every  noan 
judges  of  others  by  himself,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  have  any  influence,  even 
upon  those  that  offer  them,  and  therefore 
I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  must  be  the 
result  of  considerations  which  have  been 
hitherto  concealed,  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote designs  which  are  never  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  authors  before  their  execu- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  these  motives  and  de- 
signs, however  artfully  concealed,  every 
lord  in  this  house  b  at  liberty  to  offer  his 
conjectures. 

When  I  consider,  my  lords,  the  tendency 
of  this  bill,  I  find  it  calculated  only  for 
the  propagation  of  diseases,  the  suppres- 
sion of  industry,  and  the  destruction  of 
mankind.  I  find  it  the  most  fatal  engine 
that  ever  was  pointed  at  a  people ;  an  en- 
gine by  which  those  who  are  not  killed 
will  be  disabled,  and  those  who  preserve 
their  limbs  will  be  deprived  of  their  senses. 

This  bill  therefore  appears  to  be  design- 
ed only  to  thin  the  ranks  of  mankind,  and 
to  disburden  the  world  of  the  multitudes 
that  inhabit  it,  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  political  sagacity  that  our  new 
ministers  have  yet  exhibited.  They  well 
know,  my  lords,  that  they  are  universally 
detested,  and  that,  whenever  a  Briton  is 
destroyed,  they  are  freed  from  an  enemy  ; 
they  have  therefore  opened  the  flood-gates 
af  gin  upon  the  nation,  that  when  it  is  less 
numerous,  it  may  be  more  easily  govern- 
ed. 

Other  ministers,  mj  lords,  who  bad  not 
attained  to  so  great  a  knowledge  in  the  art 


of  making  war  upon  dieir  country,  when 
they  found  their  enemies  clamorous  and 
bold,  used  to  awe  them  with  prosecutions 
and  penalties,  or  destroy  them  like  bur- 
glars  with  prisons  and  with  gibbets.  But 
ererj  age,  mj  lords,  produces  some  im> 
provement ;  and  every  nation,  however  de- 
generate, gives  birth,  at  some  happy  period 
of  time,  to  men  of  great  and  enterprising 
genius.  It  is  our  fortune  to  be  witnesses 
of  a  new  discovery  in  politics ;  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  contem- 
poraries  with  those  men,  who  have  shewed 
that  hangmen  and  halters  are  unnecessary 
in  a  state,  and  that  ministers  may  escape 
the  reproach  of  destroying  their  enemies, 
by  inciting  them  to  destroy  themselves. 

This  new  method  may,  indeed,  have  up- 
on different  constitutions  a  different  opera- 
tion ;  it  may  destroy  the  lives  of  some,  and 
the  senses  of  others ;  but  either  of  these 
effects  will  answer  the  purposes  of  the  mi- 
nistry,  to  whom  it  is  indifferent,  provided 
the  nation  becomes  insensible,  whether 
pestilence  or  lunacy  prevails  among  them. 
Either  mad  or  d&kd  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  must  quickly  be,  or  there  is  no 
hope  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry. 

For  this  purpose,  my  lords,  what  couLi 
have  been  invented  more  efficacious  than 
an  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of 
shops,  at  which  poison  may  be  vended ; 
poison  so  prepared  as  to  please  the  palate, 
while  it  wastes  the  strength,  and  only  kills 
by  int6xication  ?  From  the  first  instant 
that  fuany  of  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
shall  grow  clamorous  and  turbulent,  a 
crafty  hireling  may  lead  him  to  the  minis- 
terial  slaughter-house,  and  ply  him  with 
their  wonder-working  liquor,  till  be  is  no 
longer  able  to  speak  or  think;  and,  my 
lords,  no  man  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
our  ministers^  than  he  that  can  neither 
speak  nor  think,  except  those  who  speak 
without  thinking. 

But,  my  lords,  the  ministers  ought  to 
reflect,  that  though  ail  the  people  of  the 
present  age  are  their  enemies,  yet  they 
have  made  no  trial  of  the  temper  and  in- 
clinations of  posterity.  Our  successors 
may  be  of  opinions  very  different  from 
ours  ;  they  may  perhaps  approve  of  wars 
on  the  continent,  while  our  plantations  are 
insulted  and  our  trade  obstructed;  they 
may  think  the. support  of  the  house  of 
Austria  of  more  importance  to  us  than  our 
own  defence,  and  may  perhaps  so  far  dif- 
fer from  their  fathers    as  to  imagine  the 
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treMurcs  of  Britain  very  properly  amploy- 
ed  in  supporting  the  troops,  and  inereas- 
ing  the  splendour,  of  a  foreign  electoiuta. 

Whatever,  my  lords,  be  the  true  reason 
for  which  this  bill  b  ao  warmly  promoted, 
I  think  they  ought,  at  leaal,  to  be  delibe- 
rately examined;  and  therefore  cannot 
think  it  consistent  with  our  regard  for  the 
nation  to  suffer  it  to  be  precipitated  into  a 
law.  The  year,  my  lords,  is  not  so  far 
advanced  but  that  supplies  may  be  raised 
by  some  other  method,  if  this  should  be 
rejected ;  nor  do  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
consent  to  this,  even  though  our  refusal 
should  hinder  the  supplies,  since  vre  have 
no  right,  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage, 
however  certain  or  great,  to  violate  «II  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fill  the 
eichequer  with  the  price  of  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-subjects. 

Let  us  therefore,  my  lords,  not  suflRer  oar- 
selves  to  be  driven  forward  with  such  haste, 
as  may  hinder  us  from  observing  whither 
we  are  going.  Let  us  not  be  persuaded  to 
precipitate  our   counsels,   by  those  wko 


know  that  all  ddays  ave  dsCrimciital  to 
their  designs,  because  delays  nsay  prodoce 
new  information ;  and  they  are  oonscions 
that  the  bill  will  be  the  less  approved,  the 
more  it  is  understood. 

But  every  reason  whidi  they  can  oAVr 
against  the  motion  is,  in  my  opinion,  rf«- 
son  for  it ;  and  therefore  I  shall  readily 
agree  to  postpone  the  clause,  and  no  less 
rnidily  to  reject  the  bill. 

If,  at  last,  reason  and  evidence  are  vain, 
if  neither  justice  nor  compassion  can  pre> 
vail,  but  tiie  nation  must  be  destroyed  for 
the  support  of  the  government ;  let  us  at 
least,  my  lords,  confine  our  assertions,  in 
the  preamble,  to  truth.  Let  us  not  aflirm 
that  drunkenness  is  established  by  the  ad- 
vice or  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual,  since 
I  am  confident  not  one  of  them  will  so  for 
contradict  bis  own  doctrine,  as  to  vote  for 
a  bill  which  gives  a  sanction  to  one  vioe» 
and  ministers  opportunities  and  tempt»> 
tions  to  all  others,  and  which,  if  it  be  imi 
speedily  repealed,  will  overflow  the  wbolv 
with  a  deluge  of  wickedness 


LETTERS 

WBimM  BY 

THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD 

TO 

HIS  SON, 

Toaxnxk  wiTB  nrauL  oiHBB 

PIECES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECT& 


DEDICATION. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE 

LORD  NORTH, 

Lord  Commiisioner  of  the  Treanuy,  ChaneeBor  of  the  Exchequer,  ChaneeBor  of  ike 
Uidoernty  of  Oxfbfd^  imA  JSki^rfthA  Moat  N<Me  Orderqftb»  Garter, 

My  Lord, 

PreflQining  on  the  friendship  with  which  yoar  lordship  honoured  me  in 
the  earlier  part  of  oar  Iwes,  the  rememhrance  of  which  I  shall  ever  retain 
with  the  mosi  lively  and  real  sentiments  of  gratitude,  under  the  sanction  of 
year  name  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  world  the  following  letters. 

I  hope  your  lordship's  approbation  of  a  work,  written  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  on  so  important  a  subject  as  education,  will  not  fail  to  secure 
that  of  the  public :  and  I  shall  then  feel  myself  hi^py  in  the  assured  merit 
of  ushering  into  the  world  to  useful  a  performance. 

The  usual  style  of  dedications  would,  I  am  confident,  be  nnpleasing  to 
your  lordship ;  and  I  therefore  decline  it.  Merit  so  conspicuous  as  youra 
requires  no  panegyric.  My  only  view  in  dedicating  this  work  to  your  lord- 
ship is,  that  it  may  be  a  lasting  memorial,  how  much,  and  how  really  the 
character  of  the  virtuous  man  is  respected  by  the  disinterested  and  unpreja- 
diced ;  and  by  none  more  than, 

Mt  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedienti 

And  most  humble  Servant, 
EUGENIA  STANHOPE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  so  recent,  his  familyy  his 
character,  and  his  talents  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
attempt  any  account  of  his  lordship's  life.  But  as  these  letters  will  proba- 
bly descend  to  posterity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain  the  general  scope 
of  them,  and  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  write  on  the  subject  of  ednctp 
tlon. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  had  a  natural  son, 
whom  he  loTed  with  the  most  unbounded  affection,  and  whose  education 
was,  for  many  years,  the  chief  engagement  of  his  life.  After  famishing  him 
with  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  leaming,  to  those 
acquisitions  he  was  desirous  of  adding  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
which  he  himself  had  acquired  by  long  and  great  experience.  With  this 
view  were  written  the  following  letters ;  which,  the  reader  will  observe,  be- 
gin with  those  dawnings  of  instroction  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  boy,  and 
rising  gradually  by  precepts  and  monitions,  calculated  to  direct  and  guard 
the  age  of  incautious  youth,  finish  with  the  advice  and  knowledge  requisite 
to  form  the  man,  ambitious  to  shine  as  an  accomplished  courtier,  an  orator 
in  the  senate,  or  a  minister  at  foreign  courts. 

In  order  to  effect  these  purposes,  his  lordship,  ever  anxious  to  fix  in  his 
son  a  scrapulous  adherence  to  the  strictest  morality,  appears  to  have  thought 
it  the  first,  and  most  indispensable  object — ^to  lay,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life,  a  firm  foundation  in  good  principles  and  sound  religion.  His  next 
point  was,  to  give  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  all 
the  different  branches  of  solid  leaming,  by  the  study  of  the  best  ancient 
authors :  and  also  such  a  general  idea  of  the  sciences  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
gentleman  not  to  possess.  The  article  of  instroction  with  which  he  con- 
cludes his  system  of  education,  and  which  he  more  particularly  enforces 
throughout  the  whole  work,  is  the  study  of  that  useful  and  extensive  science, 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  appears  the  nicest  in- 
vestigation of  the  human  heart,  and  the  springs  of  ha  man  actions.  From 
hence  we  find  him  induced  to  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  what  are  generally 
called  accomplishments,  as  most  indispensably  requisite  to  finish  the  amiable 
and  brilliant  part  of  a  complete  character. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  such  a  work,  exe- 
cuted by  80  great  a  master.  They  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every  person 
of  sense ;  the  more,  as  nothing  of  this  sort  has  (I  believe)  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  the  English  language.  The  candour  of  the  public,  to  which  these 
letters  appeal,  will  determine  the  amusement  and  instruction  they  afford.  I 
flatter  myself,  they  will  be  read  with  general  satisfaction ;  as  the  principal, 
and  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  them,  were  written  when  the  late  Eaii  of  Chet- 
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lirfiM  was  in  the  fall  Tigoar  of  his  mind,  andpossessed  all  those  qnalifica- 
tioiis  for  which  he  was  so  justly  admired  in  England,  reyered  in  Ireland, 
and  esteemed  wherever  known. 

Celebrated  all  over  Eorope  for  his  superior  talents  as  an  epistolary  wri- 
ter, for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  solidity  of  his  extensive  knowledge, 
will  it  be  too  presumptaons  to  assert,  that  he  exerted  all  those  facolties  to 
their  utmost,  upon  his  favourite  subject — Education  ?  and  that,  in  order  to 
form  the  mind  of  a  darling  son,  he  even  exhausted  those  powers  which  he 
was  so  universally  allowed  to  possess. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  those  who  were  much  connected  with  the  author, 
daring  that  series  of  years  in  which  he  wrote  the  following  letters,  will  be 
ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the  above  assertion.  What  1  can,  and  do  as- 
certain is,  the  authenticity  of  this  publication ;  which  comprises  not  a  single 
fine,  that  is  not  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield's. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  first  letters  in  this  collection, 
mtended  for  the  instruction  of  a  child,  then  under  seven  years  of  age,  were 
too  trifling  to  merit  publication.  They  are,  however,  inserted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  several  gentlemen  of  learning  and  real  judgment,  who  considered 
the  whole  as  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  complete  System  of  Education. 
And,  indeed,  the  reader  will  find  his  lordship  repeatedly  telling  his  son, 
that  his  affection  for  him  makes  him  look  upon  no  instruction,  which  may 
be  of  service  to  him,  as  too  trifling  or  too  low.  I,  therefore,  did  not  think 
myself  authorised  to  suppress  what,  to  so  experienced  a  man,  appeared  so 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  undertaking.  And,  upon  this  point,  I  may 
q^pear  more  particularly  to  those,  who,  being  fathers  themselves,  know  how 
to  value  instructions,  of  which  their  tenderness  and  anxiety  for  their  chil- 
dren will  undoubtedly  make  them  feel  the  necessity.  The  instructions 
scattered  throughout  those  letters  are  happily  calculated 

**  To  tescfa  the  young  ides  how  to  shoot  ;*' 

to  form  and  to  enlighten  the  infiant  mind  upon  its  first  opening,  and  prepare 
it  to  receive  the  early  impressions  of  learning  and  of  morality.  Of  these, 
many  entire  letters  *,  and  some  parts  of  others,  are  lost,  which,  considering 
the  tender  years  of  Mr  Stanhope  at  that  time,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, bat  will  always  be  one  of  regret.  Wherever  a  complete  sense  could 
De  nttde  oot,  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  fragment. 

To  each  of  the  French  letters,  throughout  the  work,  an  English  translation 
ii  annexed,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  adhere,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  sense  of  the  original.  I  wish  the  attempt  may  have  proved  success- 
ful. 

As  to  those  repetitions,  which  sometimes  occur,  that  many  may  esteem 
inaccuracies,  and  think  they  had  been  better  retrenched :  they  are  so  varied, 
and  their  significancy  thrown  into  such,  and  so  many  different  lights,  that 
they  could  not  be  altered  without  mutilating  the  work.  In  the  course  of 
which,  the  reader  will  also  observe  his  lordship  often  expressly  declaring, 
that  such  repetitions  are  purposely  intended  to  inculcate  his  instnictions 
more  forcibly.  So  good  a  reason,  urged  by  the  author  for  using  them, 
made  me  think  it  indispensably  requisite  not  to  deviate  from  the  original. 

*  Most  of  these  letters  are  recovered,  and  in  this  edition  are  inserted  in  their  proper 
places. 


6  '  ADVER  nSEMENT. 

Tlie  letlera  written  from  the  time  that  Mr  StBi&hope  wae  employed  as  oae 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  abroad,  although  not  relative  to  education^  yet,  ■• 
they  continue  the  series  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son,  and  ducoTer 
his  sentiments  on  varions  intereatioff  subjects  of  public  as  well  as  private  con- 
cern, it  is  presumed  they  cannot  fiul  of  being  acceptable  to  the  pubUc  To 
tiiese  are  added  some  few  detached  pieces,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  tha 
end  of  the  fourth  volume.  The  originals  of  those,  as  well  as  of  a//  the 
letters,  are  in  my  possession,  in  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  s  handwritingi 
and  sealed  with  his  own  seal. 

1  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  the  following  work  proves  of  as  much  utility 
to  die  youth  of  these  kingdoms,  as  the  letters  were  to  the  person  for  whose 
immediate  instruction  they  were  written,  my  utmost  wishes  will  be  gratified ; 
and  I  shall  esteem  m3rself  happy  in  reflecting,  that,  though  a  woman,  I  have 
had  the  most  real  of  all  sati^ieu^tions, — ^that  of  being  of  some  use  to  my 
country* 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  favourable  manner  in  which  the  following  work  has  been  generally 
received  by  the  public,  hath  induced  the  editor  to  offer  a  reflection  or  two, 
in  answer  to  certain  objections  that  have  by  some,  perhaps  with  too  much 
severity,  been  urged  against  it. 

It  has  been  objected^  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  entertained  too  unfa- 
vourable an  opinion  of  mankind ;  that  consequently  some  of  his  precepts 
and  instructions  are  calculated  to  inspire  distrust,  and  an  artful  conduct.  Ad- 
mitting this  accusation  as  ever  so  just,  I  am  much  afraid,  that  the  more  we 
know  the  world,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  reprehend  such  an  over-prudence 
in  this  respect :  for  youth,  naturally  unsuspecting,  unguarded  in  their  conduct, 
and  unhackneyed  in  the  world,  seldom  fail  to  become  the  prey  of  designing 
and  experienced  minds.  We  see,  however,  throughout  the  work,  the  noble 
author  invariably  adhering  to  the  maxim,  *'  Stop  snort  of  simulation  and  of 
falsehood^*  We  find  him  consistently  strenuous  in  recommending  the  ob- 
servance of  the  strictest  morality,  and  the  conservation  of  an  indelible  purity 
of  character :  as  must  appear  to  every  one,  who  reads  the  letters  with  any 
degree  of  attention. 

With  regard  to  anoUier  objection,  which  some  ladies  with  sincerity,  and 
others  affectedly  make,  to  a  recommendation,  as  they  term  it,  of  gallantry 
with  married  women ;  some  allowances  candour  will  make  for  what,  **  one 
man  of  the  world"  to  use  his  lordship's  own  words,  **  writes  to  another^ 
And  this  reflection  will  receive  additional  weight,  from  considering  that  Mr 
Stanhope  was  then  in  a  country,  where  the  greatest  appearances  of  gallan- 
try are  frequently  unattended  with  any  criminality ;  at  least,  with  as  little 
as  in  those  where  more  outward  reserve  is  practised. 

But,  as  may  be  abundantly  collected,  his  lordship  had  other  motives  for 
such  recommendation  of  an  attachment  to  women  of  fashion  than  a  mexe 
sacrifice  to  pleasure.  He  presumed  his  son  might  thereby  be  domesticated 
in  the  best  foreign  companies,  and  consequently  acquire  their  language,  and 
attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  whatever  else 
might  be  of  use  to  him.    Mdst  particulariy  was  this  advice  intended  to  give 
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him  a  detestation  for  the  eompany  of  that  degrading  class  of  women,  who 
are  gained  by  interested  motives ;  and  whom  he  looked  on  as  the  perdition 
of  those  young  men  that  unfortonately  attach  themselves  to  them. 

Such  were  undoubtedly  Lord  Chesterfield  s  views  in  recommendinp:  at- 
tachments of  a  more  elevated  sort :  and  though  this  cannot  be  Justified  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  reliffion,  yet,  considering  his  motives,  aiul  the 
usage  of  the  countries  in  which  bis  son  then  resided,  my  fiair  country-  wo- 
men will,  I  trust,  in  candour  excuse,  what  in  strictness,  perhaps,  they  can- 
not justify ;  and,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  the  cloak  of  their  own  inno- 
cence, will  learn  to  pity  those  who  live  in  more  dissipated  regions ;  and, 
happy  in  these  realms  of  virtue,  bid  defiance  to  looser,  much  looser  pens, 
than  that  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 


LETTERS. 


LETTER  I.  • 


On  me  dit,  Monsieur  I  que  ronn  roxa  disposez  k  voyager,  et  qae  voub  de- 
bates par  la  Hollande :  de  sorte  que  j*ai  crd  de  moa  deroir  de  rons  soahai- 
ter  an  bon  royage,  et  des  vents  farorablea.  Voas  aarez  la  bont6,  j^espdre, 
de  me  fieiire  part  de  votre  arriv6e  k  la  Haye :  et  si  apr^  cela,  dans  le  conrs 
de  Tos  voyages,  rous  fiiites  qnelques  remarques  cnrieoses,  voos  roadrez  bien 
me  lee  coromnniqner. 

La  Hollande,  oii  voos  allez,  est  de  beaaconp  la  plus  belle,  et  la  plus  riche 
dee  Sept  Provinces-Unies,  qui  toutes  ensemble  ferment  la  r^publique.  Les 
antres  sont  celles  de  Guelderes,  Z61ande,  Frise,  Utrecht,  Groningue,  et 
Oreryssel.  Les  sept  provinces  composent  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  Etats  G6- 
n^rauz  des  Provinces-Unies,  et  font  une  r^publique  tr^  puissante,  et  tr^ 
considerable. 

Une  r^publique,  au  reste,  veut  dire  un  goovemement  tout-a-fait  libre,  o^ 
il  n*y  a  point  de  roi.  La  Haye,  oii  vous  irez  d'abord,  est  le  plus  beau  vil- 
lage dn  monde ;  car  ce  n*est  pas  une  ville.  La  viUe  d' Amsterdam,  cens^e 
la  capitale  des  Provinces-Unies,  est  tr^  belle,  et  tr^  riche.  II  y  a  encore 
plusienra  villes  fort  considerables  en  Hollande,  comme  Dordrecht,  Haerlem. 
Leyde,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  &c.  Vous  verrez,  par  toute  la  Hollande,  une  ex- 
treme proprete :  les  rues  m^mes  y  sont  plus  propres  que  nos  maisons  ne  le 
sont  ici.  La  Hollande  fttit  un  tr^  grand  commerce,  surtout  k  la  Chine, 
an  Japon,  et  au  reste  des  Indes  Orientales. 

Voici  bien  des  flhes  de  suite,  que  vous  alles  avoir ;  profitez-en,  divertissez- 
vous  bien  ;  et  k  votre  retour,  il  fitudra  regagner  Ie4em8  perdu,  en  apprenant 
mienz  que  jamais.    Adieu. 

TRAMSLATIOM.  f 

I  am  told.  Sir,  you  are  preparing  to  travel,  and  that  you  begin  by  Hol- 
land ;  I  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  wish  you  a  prosperous  journey,  and 
fla?ourab1e  winds.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  me  with  yoar 
arrival  at  the  Hague  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  your  travels,  you  should  make 
any  curious  oliservations,  be  so  kind  to  communicate  them  to  me. 

Holland,  where  you  are  going,  is  by  far  the  6nest  and  richest  of  the  Se- 
ten  United  Provinces,  which  altogether  form  the  republic.  The  other  pro- 
vinces are  Guelderland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Over- 

^  Cette  lettre  est  un  pur  badinage,  M.  Sunhope  ayant  fait  un  voyage  en  Hollande  i 
I'age  d'enTiron  cinq  ana. 

t  This  letter  is  a  mere  pleasantry,  Mr  Stanhope  bsviog  bscn  carrisd  to  Holland  when 
he  was  but  abdot  Ave  jsars  of  agsb 
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yssel :  these  seven  provinces  form  what  is  called  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces.  This  is  a  very  powerful  and  a  very  considerable  repub* 
lie.  I  must  tell  you,  that  a  republic  is  a  free  state,  without  any  king.  You 
will  go  first  to  the  Hague,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  village  in  the  world  ; 
for  it  is  not  a  town.  Amsterdam,  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, is  a  very  fine  rich  city ;  there  are,  besides,  in  Holland,  several  con- 
siderable towns,  such  as  Dort,  Haerlem,  Leyden,  Delft,  and  Rotterdam. 

You  will  observe,  throughout  Holland,  the  greatest  cleanliness ;  the  very 
streets  are  cleaner  than  our  houses  are  here.  '  Holland  carries  on  a  very  great 
trade,  particularly  to  China,  Japan,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies. 

You  are  going  to  have  a  great  many  holidays  all  together ;  make  the  best 
use  of  them,  by  diverting  yourself  well.  At  your  return  hither,  yon  must  re- 
gain the  lost  lime,  by  learning  better  than  ever.     Adieu. 


LETTER  n. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  A  IdewwA: 

Comme  avec  le  terns,  vous  lirez  les  anciens  poetes,  Grecs  et  Latins,  il  est 
bon  d*avoir  premi^rement  quelque  teintnre  des  fondemens  de  la  poSsie,  et 
de  savoir  en  general  les  histoires  aux  quelles  les  poetes  font  le  plus  eon- 
vent  allusion.  Vous  avez  d6ja  lu  I'Histoire  Poetique,  et  j'esp^re  que 
vous  vous  en  souvenez :  vous  y  aurez  trouv6  celle  des  dieux,  et  des  dien* 
see,  dont  les  poetes  parlent  k  tous  momens.  M^me  les  poStes  modemes, 
c'est  a  dire,  les  poetes  d*aujourd*hui,  ont  aussi  adopts  toutes  ces  histoires 
des  anciens.  Par  exemple ;  un  poete,  Anglois  ou  Fran9ois,  invoque,  au  com* 
mencement  de  son  ouvrage,  Apollon,  le  dieo  des  vers ;  il  invoque  aussi  les 
Neuf  MuseSf  qui  sont  les  dresses  de  la  poSsie ;  il  les  prie  de  lui  dtre  pro- 
pices  ou  favorables,  et  de  lui  inspirer  leur  genie.  C  est  pourquoi  je  vous 
cnvoy6  ici  Thistoire  d' Apollon,  et  celle  des  Neuf  Muses,  ou  Neuf  Sosurs, 
rnrame  on  les  nomme  sou  vent.  Apollon  est  aussi  quelquefois  appell6  le 
'lieu  du  Parnasse,  parceque  le  Pamasse  est  une  montagne,  sur  laquelle  on 
-appose  qu'il  est  fr^quemment. 

C*est  un  beau  talent  que  de  bien  faire  des  vers,  et  j'esp^re  que  vous 
I'aorez ;  car  comme  il  est  bien  plus  difficile  d*exprimer  ses  pens^es  en  vera 
qu'en  prose,  il  y  a  d'autant  plus  de  gloire  k  le  fidre.    Adieu. 

TRANSLATION. 
MY  DEAR  CHILD9  hkworth. 

As  you  will,  in  time,  read  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  it  is  pro- 
per that  you  should  have  some  notion  of  the  foundation  of  poetry,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  those  stories  to  which  poets  most  commonly  allude. 
You  have  already  read  the  Poetical  History,  and  I  hope  you  remember  it. 
You  will  have  found  there  the  histories  of  gods  and  goddesses,  whom  the 
poets  are  continually  mentioning.  Even  modern  poets  (that  is  to  say,  those 
of  the  present  times)  have  adopted  all  the  histories  of  the  ancient  ones. 

For  example  ;  an  English  or  a  French  poet,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
invokes  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry :  he  also  invokes  the  Nine  Muses,  who 
are  the  goddesses  of  poetry.  He  entreats  them  to  be  propitious  or  favour* 
able,  and  to  inspire  him  with  their  genius.  For  this  reason  I  here  send  you 
the  history  of  Apollo,  and  that  of  Ute  Nine  Moaea,  or  Nine  Sisters,  as  they 
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are  freqneatly  oallecL  Apollo  ia  ako  often  named  the  god  of  Parnassoi, 
becsnse  he  is  supposed  to  be  frequently  upon  a  mountain  called  Parnassus. 
The  making  verses  well  is  an  agreeable  talent,  which  I  hope  you  will 
be  possessed  of;  for  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  verse 
than  in  ^prosOf  the  being  capable  of  doing  it  is  more  glorious.     Adieu. 


LETTER  III. 

ApoUon  6toit  fils  de  Jupiter  et  de  Latone,  qui  acconcha  de  lui  et  de  Diane* 
en  mSme  tems,  dans  Tile  de  D^los.  U  est  le  dieu  du  jour,  et  alors  il  s'ap- 
pelle  ordinairement  Phosbus.  II  est  aussi  te  dieu  de  la  poesie,  et  de  la 
musiqoe  ;  comme  tel  il  est  represent^  avec  une  lyre  k  la  main,  qui  est  une 
eapece  de  barpe.  11  avoit  un  fiuneux  temple  k  Delphos,  ou  il  rendoit  dea  orm- 
des,  c'est  a  dire,  oik  il  pr6disoit  lavenir.  Les  poetes  I'invoquent  sonvent  poor 
let  aoimer  de  ton  feu,  afin  de  chanter  dignement  lea  lonanges  dea  dieux  et 
deehonunee. 

Lee  Neuf  Moses  ^toient  filles  de  Jupiter  et  de  la  d^esse  Mnemosyne^ 
c'est  a  dire,  la  d^ease  de  la  m6moire ;  pour  marquer  qua  la  m^moire  est  a6- 
CMS  n ire  anx  arts  et  aux  aciencea. 

Ellea  «*appellent  Clio,  Euterpe,  Polymnie,  Thalie,  Melpomene,  Terpai- 
cbore,  UraDie*  Calliope,  Erato.  Ellas  sont  les  dresses  de  la  poesie,  de  I'faia- 
toira,  de  la  musique,  et  de  tons  les  arts  et  les  sciences.  Les  poetes  ont  re- 
preaent^  lea  Neuf  Muses  fort  jeunea,  et  fort  belles,  om^  de  guirlandes  de 
flaars. 

Lea  montagnea  oik  ellea  demenrent  aont  le  Pamaaae,  TH^licon,  et  le 
Pinde.  Ellea  ont  anaai  deux  c61ebr^  fontaines,  qui  s*appellent  Hipocrene 
et  Caatalie.  Lea  poetes,  en  les  invoquaut,  les  prient  de  quitter,  pour  un  mo- 
ment, le  Pmiaaae  et  THipocrene,  pour  venir  a  leur  secoura,  et  leur  inspirer 
dea  vera. 

Le  Pegaae  eat  le  chend  poetique,  dont  lea  poetea  font  aourent  mention : 
il  a  dea  ailea  aux  pi^s.  II  donna  un  coup  de  pied  centre  le  mont  Helicon* 
et  en  fit  aortir  la  fontaine  d*Hipocrene.  Quand  un  poete  eat  k  (aire  dea  vera, 
on  dit,  qn*il  eat  mont^  anr  aon  P^gase. 

TRANSLATION. 

Apollo  was  aon  of  Ji^iter  and  Latona,  who  waa  delivered  of  him  and 
Diana  in  the  island  of  Delos.  He  is  god  of  the  sun,  and  thence  generally  ii 
called  Phoebus.  He  is  also  the  god  of  poetry  and  of  music,  in  which  charac- 
ter he  is  represented  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand ;  that  instrument  is  a  kind  of 
harp.  There  waa  a  famous  temple  at  Delphoa,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  he 
pronounced  oracles,  that  is  to  say,  foretold  what  is  to  happen.  He  is  often 
invoked  by  poeta,  to  animate  them  with  his  fire,  that  they  may  be  inspired  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  gods  and  of  men. 

The  Nine  Muses  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  goddess  Mnemosyne, 
that  is  to  say,  the  goddess  of  memory  ;  to  shew  that  memory  is  necessary  to 
arts  and  sciences.  They  are  called  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia.  Melpomene, 
Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania,  Calliope.  They  are  the  goddesses 
of  poetry,  history,  music,  and  of  all  arts  and  sciences.  The  Nine  Muses  are 
represented  by  poeta  aa  very  young,  very  handsome,  and  adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  flowen.    Tbe  BMNUitaiiM  which  they  inhabit  are  edled  Pamaaana, 
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Helicon,  and  Pindns.  There  are  two  celebrated  fountains  wtiicli  belong  to 
them,  named  Hippocrene  and  Castalia.  Poets,  in  their  invocations,  desire 
them  to  quit  for  a  moment  their  Pamassns  and  Hippocrene,  that  they  may  as- 
sist tbem  with  their  inspiration  to  make  Terses. 

Pegasus,  the  poetic  horse,  often  mentioned  by  poets,  has  wings  to  his  feet. 
He  gare  a  kick  against  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  im- 
mediately sprang  out.  When  a  poet  is  making  verses,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
be  is  mounted  upon  his  Pegasus  \ 


LETTER  IV. 

A  IdewtrA,  19.  Jim  1788. 
Vons  dtes  le  meillenr  garf  on  du  monde,  et  votre  demi^  traduction  tbiU 
encore  mieux  que  la  premiere.  Voili  justement  ce  qu*il  fttut,  se  perfection- 
ner  de  plub  en  plus  tons  les  jours ;  si  vous  continues  de  la  sorte,  quoiqne  je 
Tous  «me  d^}k  beaucoup,  je  vous  en  aimerai  bien  davantage,  et  m6me  si 
vous  apprenez  bien,  et  devenez  savant,  vous  serez  aim6,  et  r6cherch6  de  tout 
le  monde :  au  lieu  qu*on  m6prise,  et  qu'on  6vite  les  ignorans.     Pour  n'toe 

SIS  ignorant  moi-m6me,  je  lis  beaucoup ;  j'ai  lu  Tautre  jour  Thiitoire  de 
idon,  que  je  m'en  vais  vous  center. 

Didon  6toit  fille  de  Belus,  roi  de  Tyr,  et  fut  marine  k  Sich6e,  qu'eUe 
aimoit  beaucoup ;  mais  comme  ce  Sicb6e  avoit  de  g^randes  ricbesses,  Pyg- 
malion, frere  de  Didon,  le  fit  tuer,  et  les  lui  vols.  Didon,  qui  craignoit  que 
son  frere  ne  la  tuat  aussi,  s'enfuit,  et  se  sauve  en  Afriqne,  oik  elle  batit  la 
belle  ville  de  Carthage-  Or  il  arriva,  que,  dans  ce  tems-la,  En6e  se  saava 
aussi  de  la  ville  de  Troye,  qui  avoit  et6  prise  et  bm16e  par  les  Grecs  ;  et 
comme  il  faisoit  voile  vers  I'ltalie  avec  plnsieurs  autres  Troyens,  il  fut  jett6 
par  la  temp^te  sur  les  c6tes  d'Afrique,  et  aborda  a  Carthage.  Didon  le 
re^ut  sort  honn6tement,  et  lui  permit  de  rester  jusques  a  ce  qu* il  eut  ra- 
doub6  sa  flotte :  mais  malheureusement  pour  elle,  elle  en  devint  amoureme. 
En6e,  comme  vous  pouvez  croire,  ne  fut  pas  cruel ;  de  sorte  que  Taffiftire  fat 
bient6t  faite.  Quand  les  vaisseauz  fnrent  prdts,  En6e  voulut  partir  poor 
ritalie,  oik  les  dieux  Tenvoyoient  pour  6tre  le  fondatenr  de  Rome ;  mais 
Didon,  qui  ne  vouloit  point  qn*il  s'en  allat,  lui  reprochpit  son  ingratitude,  et 
les  fiftveurs  qu'elle  lui  avoit  accord6es.  Mais  n*importe,  il  se  sauve  de  nuit, 
la  qnitte,  et  se  met  en  mer.  La  pauvro  Didon,  au  desespoir  d*&tre  ainsi 
abandonn^e  par  un  homme  quVlle  aimoit  tant,  fit  allumer  un  grand  feu,  s'y 
jetta,  et  roourut  de  la  sorte.  Quand  vous  serez  plus  grand,  vons  lirez  tout 
cette  histoire  en  Latin,  dans  Virgile,  qui  en  a  fiedt  un  fort  beau  po6me,  qui 
s'appelle  FEn^ide. 

Si  vous  abandonniez  Miss  Pinkerton  pour  Miss  WilKams,  croyee-voos 
qu'elle  feroit  la  m^me  chose  ?  Adieu,  mon  cfaere. 

On  a  fttit  une  jolie  epigramme  au  sujet  de  Didon,  que  je  vons  envoye^  et 
que  vous  i^prendrez  facilement  par  cceur. 

Fliuvre  Didon  !  oik  t*a  rMuite 

De  tci  Maris  Ic  triste  ion? 
L*un  en  mounuit  caote  ta  fnite, 

L'autre  en  fuyant  caute  ta  mort* 

*  This  iipwiion  is  iiiore*s  Fireqcli  than  sa  Ei^lidi  eaib 
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TRANSLATION. 

Ton  are  the  best  boy  in  the  world,  and  yonr  last  translation  is  still  better 
than  the  former.  This  is  jnst  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  improre  every  day  more 
and  more.  Although  I  now  love  you  dearly,  if  yon  continue  to  go  on  so,  I 
shall  love  you  still  more  tenderly :  if  you  improve  and  grow  learned,  every 
one  will  be  fond  of  you,  and  desirous  of  your  company ;  whereas,  ignorant 
people  are  shunned  and  despised.  In  order  that  I  may  not  be  ignorant  my- 
lelf,  I  read  a  great  deal.  The  other  day  I  went  throogh  the  history  of  Dido» 
which  I  will  now  tell  you. 

Dido  was  daughter  of  Belns,  king  of  Tjrre,  and  was  married  to  Sicfaeost 
whom  she  dearly  loved.  But  as  Sicheus  had  immense  richesi  Pygmalioiiy 
Dido's  brother,  had  him  put  to  death  and  seized  his  treasures.  Dido, 
fearful  lest  her  brother  miffht  kill  her  too,  fled  to  Africa,  where  she  built 
the  fine  city  of  Carthage.  Now,  it  happened  that,  just  about  the  same  time, 
MueBB  also  fled  from  the  city  of  Troy,  which  had  been  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Greeks ;  and  as  he  was  going,  with  many  other  Trojans,  in  his  ships  to 
Italy,  he  was  thrown  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  AMca,  and  landed  at 
Caithage.  Dido  received  him  very  kindly,  and  gave  him  leave  to  stay  till 
he  had  refitted  his  fleet :  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  she  became  in  love  with 
him.  j£neas  (as  you  may  easily  believe)  was  not  cruel ;  so  that  matters 
were  soon  settled.  When  the  ships  were  r»Miy,  ^neas  wanted  to  set  sail  for 
Italy,  to  which  the  gods  had  ordered  him,  that  he  might  be  the  founder  of 
Rome ;  but  Dido  opposed  his  departure,  and  reproached  him  with  ingratitude, 
and  the  fiivours  he  had  received.  However,  he  left  her,  ran  o£P  in  the  nig^t, 
and  put  to  sea.  Poor  Dido,  in  despair  at  being  abandoned  bv  the  man  she 
bved,  had  a  great  pile  of  wood  set  on  fire,  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and 
was  burnt  to  deatn.  When  yon  are  older,  you  will  read  all  this  story  in 
Latin,  written  by  Virgil ;  who  has  made  a  fine  poem  of  it,  called  the  ^neid. 
If  yon  should  abandon  Miss  Pinkerton  for  Miss  Williams,  do  yon  think  she 
will  do  the  same  ?  Adieu,  my  dear  I 

I  send  yon  a  very  pretty  epigram  upon  the  subject  of  Dido ;  you  may 
essily  learn  it  by  heart. 

Infeliz  Dido  I  nulU  bene  nupta  msrito ; 
Hoc  pereunte  fugii,  hoc  fiigieDte  perte* 


LETTER  V. 

Je  vons  ai  dit,  mon  cher,  que  je  vous  enverroia  qnelques  histoires  pour 
vons  amnser :  je  vous  envoye  done  k  present  celle  du  si^  dn  Troye,  qui 
est  divertissante,  et  snr  laqnelle  Homdre,  un  anden  poete  Grec,  a  fait  le  pnia 
bean  poeme  epique  qui  ait  jamais  M,  Par  parenth^se,  nn  poSme  epique 
est  un  long  poSme  snr  quelque  grand  6vteement,  on  snr  les  actions  de  qnelque 
grand  homme. 

Le  si^ge  de  Troye  est  si  c616bre  pour  avoir  dnr4  dix  ans,  et  iL  canse  ds 
grand  nombre  de  h6ros  qui  y  ont  6t6  qu'il  ne  finit  nnllement  Tignorer.  Qnand 
vous  serez  plus  grand,  vous  le  lirez  dans  le  Grec  d'Hom^re. 

Adieu  I  vous  Stes  le  meilleur  enfieait  du  monde. 

Je  vous  renvoye  votre  lettre  corrig6e ;  car  qnoiqn'il  n'y  eut  que  pen  de 
botes,  il  eat  ponrtant  bon  que  vony  lea  sachiei. 
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TKAMSLATIOM. 

I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  I  would  aeod  yon  some  stories  to  amuse  yoa ; 
( therefore  now  gi^e  yoa  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  is  very 
entertaining.  Homer,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  has  wrote  upon  this  sulject 
the  finest  epic  poem  that  ever  was.  By  the  way,  yoa  are  to  know  that  «■ 
epic  poem  is  a  long  poem  open  some  great  event,  or  upon  the  actions  of 
some  great  man* 

The  neg^  of  Troy  is  so  Tery  famoos  for  having  lasted  ten  years,  and  alao 
upon  the  account  of  the  great  number  of  heroes  who  were  there,  that  one 
most  by  no  means  be  ignorant  of  snch  an  event.  When  you  are  older,  yoa 
will  read  it  all  in  the  Greek  of  Homer. 

Adieu  I  yoa  are  the  best  child  in  the  world. 

I  return  you  your  letter  corrected ;  for  though  it  had  bat  few  ftmlts,  it  ia 
faowefer  proper  that  yoa  shoald  know  them* 

LETTER  VI. 

Ls  esoie  de  la  guerre  cntre  lei  Gveoi  ct  lei  Trojcns,  et  du  si^e  et  de  U  prise  de 

Troye. 

La  paix  regnoit  dans  le  ciel,  et  les  dieux  et  les  dresses  jouissoient  d'une 
por&ite  tranquillity ;  ce  qui  donnoit  du  chagrin  k  la  d^esse  Disoorde,  qoi 
n'aime  que  le  trouble,  et  les  querelles.  Elle  r^solut  done  de  les  brouiller ; 
et  pour  parvenir  a  son  but,  elle  jetta  panni  les  dresses  uoe  pomme  d  or,  aur 
laquelle  ces  paroles  ^toient  Sorites,  a  la  plus  belie,  Voila  d  abord  chacune 
des  dresses  qui  se  disoit  la  plus  belle,  et  qui  vouloit  avoir  la  pomme;  car  la 
beaut6  est  une  affaire  bien  sensible  aux  dresses,  aussi  bien  qu*aux  dames. 
La  dispute  fut  principalement  entre  Junon,  femme  de  Jupiter ;  Venus,  la 
d6esse  de  I'amour ;  et  Pallas,  d^esse  des  arts  et  des  sciences.  A  la  fin  elles 
convinrent  de  s  en  rapporter  a  un  berger  nomm^  Pans,  qui  paisaoit  dea 
troupeaux  sur  le  Mont  Ida,  mais  qui  ^toit  veritablement  le  fib  de  Priam, 
roi  de  Troye.  Elles  parureut  done  tout  trois  nues  devaat  Paris ;  car,  pour 
bien  juger,  il  fiiut  tout  voir.  Junon  lui  offrit  les  grandeurs  du  monde,  s'il 
vouloit  decider  en  sa  favour ;  Pallas  lui  ofirit  les  arts  et  les  sciences ;  mais 
Venus,  qui  lui  promit  la  plus  belle  femme  du  monde,  Temporta,  et  il  lui 
donna  la  Pomme. 

Vous  pouvez  bien  croire  k  quel  point  Venus  6toit  contente,  et  combien 
Junon  et  Pallas  ^toient  courrouc6es.  Venus  done,  pour  lui  tenir  parole,  lui 
dit  d'aller  en  Grec  ches  M4n61as,  dont  la  femme  qui  s  appelloit  H616ne,  de* 
viendroit  amourense  de  lui.  II  y  alia,  et  M^nelas  le  re^ut  chez  lui  fort 
honn^tement ;  mais  peu  de  tems  apr^  H^l^ue  s*enfuit  avec  Paris,  qui  la 
mcBa  a  Troye.  M6n^as,  irrit^  de  cet  outrage,  s*en  plaignit  a  son  frere  Aga* 
memnon,  roi  de  Myc^nes,  qui  engagea  les  Grecs  a  venger  cet  affront. 

On  envoya  done  des  ambassadeurs  a  Troye,  pour  demander  qu*on  rendit 
H616ne  4  son  man,  et  en  cas  de  refus,  pour  declarer  le  guerre.  Paris  refusa 
de  la  reudre^  sur  quoi  la  guerre  fut  dedar^e,  qui  dura  dix  ans,  et  dont  je  vous 
enverrai  bient6t  Thistoire. 
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TBANaLATIOK. 

'tSmie  of  tiM  wv  betwen  te  Greeks  and  Trojaiu,  and  of  the  hfiioging  and  taking  of 

Troj. 

Hearea  and  earth  were  at  peace,  and  the  gods  and  goddesaet  enjoyed  the 
moat  perfect  tranquillity ;  when  the  goddess  Discord,  who  delights  in  con- 
fusion and  quarrels,  displeased  at  this  universal  calm,  resolred  to  excite  die* 
sensioB.  In  order  to  effect  this,  she  threw  among  the  goddesses  a  golden 
apple,  upon  which  these  words  were  written,  **  To  the  fairest."  Immedi* 
ately  each  of  the  goddesses  wanted  to  hare  the  apple,  and  each  said  she  waa 
the  handsomest ;  for  goddesses  are  as  anxious  about  their  beauty  as  men 
mortal  ladies.  The  strife  was,  however,  more  particularly  between  Junoi 
the  wife  of  Jupiter;  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love ;  and  Pallas,  the  goddess  of 
arts  and  sciences.  At  length  they  agreed  to  be  judged  by  a  shepherd» 
named  Parts,  who  fed  his  flocks  upon  Mount  Ida,  and  was,  however,  son  t0 
I^iamy  king  of  Troy.  They  appeared  all  three  before  Paris,  and  quite  nv 
ked ;  for,  in  order  to  judge  critically,  and  to  determine  equitably,  it  is  le^ 
qnisite  that  all  should  be  seen.  Juno  oflfered  him  the  grandeurs  of  Ham 
world,  if  he  would  decide  in  her  favour ;  Pallas  promised  him  arts  and 
sciences ;  but  Venus,  who  tempted  him  with  the  most  beautiful  woman  is 
the  universe,  prevailed,  and  he  gave  her  the  apple^ 

Yoa  may  easily  imagine  how  glad  Venus  was,  and  how  angry  Juno  and 
Pdlaa  were.  Venus,  in  order  to  perform  her  promise,  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Menekras^  in  Greece,  whose  wife,  named  Helena,  would  fall  in  love  with 
Um :  accordingly  he  went,  and  was  kindly  entertained  by  Menelaus ;  but^ 
soon  after,  Paris  ran  away  with  Helena,  and  carried  her  off  to  Troy.  Me* 
nelaus,  irritated  at  this  injurious  breach  of  hospitality,  complained  to  his 
brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycene,  who  engaged  the  Greeks  to  avenge 
the  affitwt.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Troy,  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
HeleniW  and  in  case  of  a  denial  to  declare  war.  *  Paris  refused  to  restore  her, 
opon  whidi  war  was  declared.  It  Uttted  ten  yeaia.  I  shall  very  soon  aend 
yov  the  history  of  it. 


LETTER  VII. 

A  Iskworth,  Jam  30.  i73& 

Je  vona  envoye  k  cette  heure,  men  cher  I  une  histoire,  fort  en  abreg6,  du 
•ige  de  Trojfe,  oik  vous  verrez  que  les  Troyens  6toient  justement  punia  de 
Tiajustice  de  Paris,  qu'ils  soutenoient. 

Je  vous  enverrai  bientdt  aussi,  lea  histoires  de  plusieurs  des  rois  et  des 
h^ros,  qui  6toient  dans  Tarm^e  des  Grecs,  et  qui  m^ntent  d'etre  sues.  J*aii- 
rois  dn  voua  avoir  dit  que  la  ville  de  Troye  ^toit  en  Asie,  et  que  la  Gr6ce 
(sunt  un  paya  de  T  Europe,  qui  est  a  present  sous  le  Turc,  et  fait  partie  de 
ce  qa'on  appelle  Turquie  en  Europe. 

De  la  manidre  que  vous  y  allez,  vous  serez  bien  savant  avec  le  tems,  et 
je  crains  m4me  que  bientdt  vous  n'en  sachiez  plus  que  moL  Je  vous  le  par- 
donnerai  pourtant,  et  je  serai  fort  content  de  passer  pour  un  ignorant  en 
comparaison  de  vous.     Adieu, 

mSTOIRE  DU  SIEGE  DE  TROYE. 

Lea  Tioyena  ayaat  done  refas6  de  rendre  H616ne  k  son  man,  lea  Grecs 
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lear  declar6rent  la  guerre.  Or  il  y  avoit  en  Gr6ce  nn  grand  nombre  de 
rois,  qui  foumirent  leurs  troupes,  et  qui  allerent  en  pcrsonne  a  cette  guerre ; 
mail  comme  il  falloit  que  quelqn'un  commandat  en  chef,  ils  convinrent  tons 
de  donner  le  commandement  a  Agamemnon,  roi  de  Myc^nea,  e(  frere  de 
M^n^las,  le  man  d*HeI6ne. 

lis  s'embarquerent  done  pour  Troye ;  mais  lea  vents  6tant  contraires,  ik 
fdrent  arrets  ^  Aulis,  et  n'en  pouroient  pas  sortir.  Surquoi  le  PrStre  Cal* 
cbas  declare  que  c*6toit  la  d^esse  Diane  qui  enyoyoit  ces  vents  contraires, 
et  qui  les  continueroit  jusques  a  ce  qu'lpbig^nie,  la  fille  d*  Agamemnon,  Ini 
eut  6t6  immol6e.  Agamemnon  ob^it,  et  envoya  cbercber  Iphig6nie  ;  mais 
dans  rinstant  qu'on  alloit  la  sacrifier,  Diane  mit  nne  bicbe  a  sa  place,  et  en- 
leva  Ipbig6nie  k  Tauros,  oik  elle  la  fit  sa  Pretresse. 

Apr^  cedi  le  vent  devint  favorable,  et  ils  allerent  a  Troye,  oii  ils  d6biir- 
qnerent,  et  en  firent  le  si^ge.  Mais  les  Troyens  se  defendirent  si  bien»  que 
k  ai6ge  dura  dix  ans ;  et  les  Grecs  voyant  qu'ils  ne  pouvoient  pas  prendre 
la  viUe  par  force,  eurent  recours  a  la  ruse.  Ils  firent,  done,  faire  un  grand 
cheval  de  bois,  et  mirent  dans  le  ventre  de  ce  cbeval  bon  nombre  de  soldata 
bien  arm^ ;  et  apr^  cela  firent  semblant  de  se  retirer  a  leure  vaisseanx,  et 
d'abandonner  le  si^.  Les  Troyens  donnerent  dans  le  panneau,  et  firent 
entrer  ce  cbeval  dans  la  ville ;  ce  qui  leur  couta  cher ;  car  au  milieu  de  la 
nnit  ces  faommes  sortirent  du  cheval,  mirent  le  feu  a  la  ville,  en  onvrirent 
les  portes,  et  firent  entrer  Tarm^  des  Grecs,  qui  revinrent,  saccag6rent  la 
ville,  et  tu6rent  tons  les  babitans,  ezcepte  un  fort  petit  nombre  qui  6cbap* 
parent  par  la  fuite ;  parmi  lesquels  6toit  En6e,  dont  je  vous  ai  d6ja  parl6, 
qui  se  sanva  avec  son  p^  Ancbise,  qu  il  portoit  sur  ses  epaules,  parce  qn'ii 
6toit  vieux ;  et  son  fils  Ascagne,  qu*il  menoit  par  la  main,  parce  qu*il  6UHt 
jeone. 

HiS'iOiRB  d'ajax. 
Ajax,  un  de  plus  vaillans  Grecs  qui  furent  au  si6ge  de  Troye,  6toit  fila  de 
T61amon,  prince  de  Salamine.  Apr^  qu  Acbille  fut  tu6,  il  pr6tendit  que 
see  armes  lui  appartenoient,  comme  son  plus  proche  parent.  Mais  Ul3me 
les  lui  disputa,  et  les  emporta ;  surquoi  Ajax  devint  fou,  et  tuoit  tons  les 
moutons  qn'il  trouvoit,  croyant  que  c  etoient  des  Grecs.  A  la  fin  il  se  tut 
Ini-m^me. 

HISTOIRB  DE  NESTOR. 

Nestor  6toit  le  phis  vieux  et  le  plus  sage  de  tons  les  Grecs  qui  se  trou- 
toient  au  si^  de  Troye.  II  avoit  plus  de  trois  cents  aus,'  de  sorte  que 
tant  a  cause  de  son  experience,  que  de  sa  sagesse,  Tarm^e  Grecque  6toit 
gouvem^e  par  ses  conseils.  On  dit  mSme  anjourd'hui  d*un  bomme  qui  est 
fort  vieux  et  fort  sage,  Cest  un  Nestor. 

HISTOIRE  d'uLYSSE. 

Ulysse,  autre  prince  qui  alia  au  si^ge  de  Troye,  6toit  roi  d'ltbaque,  et 
fils  de  La§rte.  Sa  fern  me  se  nommoit  P6n61ope,  dont  il  6toit  si  amoureux, 
qu'il  ne  vouloit  pas  la  quitter,  pour  aller  an  siege  de  Troye  ;  de  sorte  qu'il 
contrefit  Tinsens^  pour  en  ^tre  dispense  ;  mais  il  fut  d^couvert,  et  oblig6  d'y 
aller.  C*6toit  le  plus  fin  et  le  plus  adroit  de  tons  les  Grecs.  Pendant  les 
dix  ann^es  qu'il  fut  au  siege  de  Troye,  sa  femme  P6n^lope  eut  plusieurs 
amans,  mais  elle  n*en  6couta  aucun ;  si  bien,  qu  a  present  m^me,  qnand  on 
Tent  louer  nne  femme  poor  aa  cbaatet^i  oo  dit,  Cest  une  PSnHape. 
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n  flit  planeurB  ann^et,  aprte  que  Troye  fat  bral6e»  avant  que  d'arrirer 
cbez  lai,  k  cause  des  tempiStes,  et  aatres  accideoa  qui  lai  sarvioreDt  dans 
•on  voyage.  Lea  voyages  a  Ul3r8se  sent  le  sujet  d*an  beau  poeme,  qu'Ho- 
m^re  a  fait  en  Grec,  et  qoi  B*appelle  I'Odyss^e.  Ulysse  avoit  un  fils,  nom- 
Bi6  T^l^maqne. 

Du  cot6  des  Troyens  il  y  avoit  aossi  des  personages  tr^  illustres :  Lenr 
loi  Priam,  qui  6toit  fort  vieux,  aroit  eu  cinquante  enfans  de  sa  femme  H6* 
cube.  Quand  Troye  fut  prise,  il  fut  tu6*  par  Pyrrhus,  le  fils  d'Acbille. 
H6cnbe  ftit  la  captive  d'Ulyase. 

HISTOIRE  d'hECTOR. 

Hector  6toit  fils  de  Priam,  et  le  plus  brave  des  Troyens ;  sa  femme  se 
nommoit  Andromaque,  et  il  avoit  un  fils  qui  s'appelloit  Astyanax.  II  vou- 
lot  se  battre  centre  Achille,  qui  le  tua,  et  puis  fort  brutalement  Tattacba  a 
son  char,  et  le  traina  en  triomphe  autour  des  murailles  de  Troye. 

Qnand  la  ville  fut  prise,  sa  femme  Andromaque  fut  captive  de  Pyrrhns, 
fib  d' Achille,  qui  en  devint  amoureuz,  et  T^pousa. 

HISTOIRE  DB  CASSANDRB. 

Cassandre,  fille  de  Priam,  6toit  si  belle,  que  le  dieu  Apollon  en  devint 
imonreox,  et  lui  accorda  le  don  de  pr^dire  Tavenir,  pour  en  avoir  lea  der- 
Blares  fisvenrs ;  mais  comma  elle  trompa  le  dieu,  et  ne  se  rendit  point,  il  fit 
ensorte  que  qnoiqu*e]le  predit  toujours  la  verity,  pereonne  ne  la  croyoit.  On 
dit  mtoe  a  present  d*une  personne  qui  predit  les  suites  d*ane  affaire,  snr 
lesqnellea  on  ne  Ten  croit  pas,  Cesi  une  Cassandre* 

HISTOIRB  D*ENEE. 

£n6e  ^toit  prince  Troyen,  fils  d*Anchise  et  de  la  d^esse  Venus,  qui  le 
prot%ea  dans  tons  ses  dangers.  Sa  femme  8*appella  Creilse,  et  il  en  eut  un 
fils,  nomm6  Ascagne  ou  lulus.  Quand  Troye  fut  brul6e,  il  se  sanva,  et 
porta  son  p^re  Anchise  sur  ses  6paules ;  a  cause  de  quoi  il  fut  appell6  le 
pienz  En6e. 

Vous  aavez  dlja  ce  qui  lui  arriva  a  Carthage  avec  Didon ;  apr^  quoi  11 
alia  en  Italie,  oh  il  6pousa  Lavinie,  fille  du  roi  Latinus,  apr^s  avoir  ta6 
Tumns,  qui  ^toit  son  rival. 

Romulus,  qui  6toit  le  fondateur  de  Rome,  descendoit  d*£n6e  et  de  La- 
rinie. 

TRANSLATION 

Iskworth,  June  30.  1738. 

I  now  send  you,  my  dear,  a  very  short  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  You 
will  there  see  how  justly  the  Trojans  were  punished  for  supporting  Paris  in 
his  injustice. 

I  will  send  you  soon  the  histories  of  several  kings  and  heroes,  who  were 
in  the  Grecian  army,  and  deserve  to  be  known.  I  ought  to  have  informed 
yon,  that  the  city  of  Troy  was  in  Asia ;  and  that  Greece  is  a  country  in 
Europe,  which  at  present  belongs  to  the  Turks,  and  b  part  of  what  is  called 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  you  now  go  on,  you  will  in  time  be 
vrry  learned ;  I  am  even  afraid  lest  you  should  soon  know  more  than 
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self.    However,  I  shall  forgire  yoa,  and  will  be  Teqr  luppy  to  be  eeteemed 
ignorant  in  comparison  of  yon* 


THB  BISTORT  OV  THB  8I«OB  OF  TROT. 

The  Trojans  having  refused  to  restore  Helen  to  her  hnsbaad,  the  Grreeks 
declared  war  against  them.  Now  there  was  in  Greece  a  great  number  of 
kings,  who  furnished  troops  and  commanded  them  in  person.  They  ail 
agreed  to  give  the  supreme  command  to  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycene, 
and  brother  to  Menelans,  husband  to  Helen. 

They  embarked  for  Troy ;  but,  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  were  de- 
tained by  them  at  Aulis.  Upon  which  Calchas,  the  high  priest,  declared 
that  those  adverse  winds  were  sent  by  the  goddess  Diana,  who  would  con- 
tmne  them  till  Iphigenia,  dangher  to  Agamemnon,  was  sacriBced  to  her. 
Agamemnon  obeyed,  and  sent  for  Iphigenia ;  but  just  as  she  was  going  to 
be  sacrificed,  Diana  put  a  hind  in  her  stead,  and  carried  off  Iphigenia  to 
Tauros,  where  she  made  her  one  of  her  priestesses. 

After  this,  the  winds  became  favourable,  and  they  pursued  their  voyage 
to  Troy,  where  they  landed,  and  began  the  siege ;  but  the  Trojaas  defended 
their  city  so  well,  that  the  siege  lasted  ten  years.  The  Greeks,  finding  they 
could  not  take  it  by  force,  had  recourse  to  stratagem  :  they  made  a  great 
wooden  horse,  and  inclosed  in  its  body  a  number  of  armed  men ;  after  which 
they  pretended  to  retire  to  their  ships,  and  abandon  the  siege.  The  Tro- 
jans fell  into  this  snare,  and  brought  the  horse  into  their  town  ;  which  coat 
them  dear ;  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  men  concealed  in  it  got  out, 
set  fire  to  the  city,  opened  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  Grecian  army,  that  had 
returned  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  Greeks  sacked  the  city,  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  except  a  very  few  who  saved  themHelves 
by  flight.  Among  these  was  ^neas,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  before ; 
and  who  fled  with  his  fiather  Anchises  upon  his  shoulders,  because  he  was 
old ;  and  led  his  son  Ascanins  by  the  hand,  because  he  was  young. 

STOAY  OF  AJAX. 

Ajax  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  Greeks  that  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy : 
be  was  son  to  Telamon,  prince  of  Salamis.  After  Achilles  had  been  killed, 
be  demanded  that  hero's  armonr,  as  his  nearest  relation  ;  but  Ulysses  c6n- 
tested  that  point,  and  obtained  the  armour.  Upon  which  Ajax  went  mad, 
and  slaughtered  all  the  sheep  he  met  with,  under  a  noti<m  that  they  were  so 
many  Greeks.     At  last  he  killed  himself. 

STORY  OF  NESTOR. 

Nestor  was  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all  the  Greeks  who  were  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  He  was  above  three  hundred  years  old,  so  that,  on  account  of  bis 
experience,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  the  Grecian  army  was  directed  by  bis 
counsels.  Even  at  this  present  time,  it  is  ^d  of  a  man,  who  is  very  old 
and  very  wise,  he  is  a  Nestor. 

STORY  OF  ULYSSES. 

Ulysses  was  another  prince  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  he  was  king 
oC  Ithaca,  ajd  son  of  Laertes.  His  wife's  name  was  Penelope,  with  whom 
he  was  so  much  in  love,  that,  unwilling  to  leave  her,  he  feigned  himself  mad, 
in  order  to  be  excused  going  to  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  this  device  being 
discovered,  he  was  compelled  to  embark -for  Uion.    He  was  the  most  artfiil 
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and  sabtle  of  all  the  Greeks.  During  those  ten  years  of  his  absence  at  Troy, 
Penelope  had  several  lovers,  but  she  gave  encouragement  to  none ;  so  that 
even  now,  when  a  woman  is  commended  for  chastity,  she  is  called  a  Pene- 
lope. 

After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Ulysses  was  several  years  before  lie  reach- 
ed his  kingdom,  being  tossed  about  by  tempests  and  yarious  accidents.  Fhe 
voyages  of  L]l3r88es  have  been  the  subject  of  a  very  fine  poem,  written  by 
Homer  in  Greek,  and  called  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses  had  one  son,  whose 
name  was  Telemachus. 

Tliere  were  also  many  illustrious  persons  on  the  Trojan  side.  Priam  was 
their  king.  He  was  very  old,  and  had  had  fifty  children  by  his  wife  Hecuba. 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  was  killed  by  Pyrrbus,  the  son  of  Achilles ; 
and  Hecuba  was  made  captive  to  Ulysses. 

STORY  OP  HECTOR. 

Hector  was  son  to  Priam,  and  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans :  Andromache 
was  his  wife,  and  his  son's  name  Astyanax.  He  resolved  to  engage  Achillea, 
who  killed  him,  and  then  brutally  fastened  his  dead  body  to  his  car,  and 
dragged  it  in  triumph  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

After  that  city  was  taken,  his  wife  Andromache  became  captive  to  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.     He  afterwards  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  her. 

STORY  OF  CASSANDRA. 

Caaaandra,  daughter  of  Priam,  was  so  beautiful,  that  the  god  Apollo  fell 
in  love  with  her ;  and  gave  her  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events,  upon 
condition  of  her  compliance  with  his  desires.  But,  as  she  deceived  the  god, 
by  not  gratifying  his  wishes,  he  ordered  matters  in  such  a  manner,  that,  al- 
though she  always  foretold  truth,  nobody  believed  her.  It  is  even  now  said 
of  a  person  who  foretels  the  consequences  of  an  afikir,  and  is  not  believed,  she 
is  a  Caasandra. 

STORY  OF  iBNEAS. 

JEneas  was  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises,  and  of  the  goddess  Venus, 
who  protected  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  underwent.  His  wife's  name  waa 
Creusa  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius,  or  lulus.  When  Troy  waa 
burnt,  he  made  his  escape,  and  carried  his  father  Anchises  upon  his  back ; 
for  which  reason  he  was  sumamed  the  juious  ^neas. 

You  already  know  what  happened  to  him  with  Dido  at  Carthage.  After 
that  he  went  to  Italy,  where,  having  killed  his  rival  Tumus,  he  married  La- 
▼inia,  daughter  to  king  Latinus. 

From  ^neas  and  Layinia  was  descended  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome 


LETTER  VIII. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  A  Isleworlh,  ce  29ieme  Juillet. 

Je  vous  ai  envoye,  dans  ma  demi^re,  Tbistoire  d*Atalante  *,  qui  succom- 
ba  a  la  tentation  de  Tor ;  je  vous  envoye,  a  cette  heure,  Thistoire  d'une 
femme,  qui  tint  bon  contre  toutes  les  tentations ;  c  est  Daphne,  fille  du  fleuve 

*  Qui  ne  se  trouve  pas. 
N 
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Pend6e.  Apollon  en  fat  6perduineiit  amonreiix  ;  et  Apollon  6UnU  comme 
V0I18  savez,  an  dieo  fort  accompli ;  car  il  6toit  jeune  et  bien  iait,  d'aillean 
c'6toit  le  dien  da  joar,  de  la  mosiqae,  et  de  la  poiSsie.  Void  bien  da  bril- 
lant ;  mais  n'importe,  il  la  poarsuivit  inutilement,  et  elle  ne  roalat  jamais 
r^coater. 

Un  joar  done  I'ayant  rancontr^  dans  les  champs,  il  la  poarraivit,  dans  le 
dessein  de  la  forcer.  Daplm6  conrut  de  son  raieux  pour  Teviter ;  mais  a  la 
fin,  n'en  pouvant  plos,  Apollon  6toit  sur  le  point  de  la  prendre  dans  ses  bras, 
quand  les  dieux,  qui  approaroient  sa  vertu,  et  plaignoient  son  sort,  la  change- 
rent  en  laurier ;  de  sorte  qa* Apollon,  qui  crotoit  embrasser  sa  chere  Daphn6, 
fnt  bien  sarpris  de  troaver  on  arbre  entre  ses  bras.  Mais,  pour  lui  marqaer 
son  amour,  il  ordonna  que  le  laurier  seroit  le  plus  honorable  de  tons  les  ar- 
bres,  et  qu'on  en  coaronneroit  les  guerrinrs  victorieax,  et  les  plus  c^l^bres 
poetes :  ce  qui  s'est  toajours  fait  depuis  chez  les  anciens.  Et  vous  troa- 
verez  mdme  souvent  dans  les  poetes  modernes,  iauriefs  pour  vidoires.  Un 
tel  est  charg6  de  lauriers,  an  tel  a  cueilli  des  laariers  dans  le  champ  de  ba- 
taille :  c  est  k  dire  il  a  remport6  des  victoires  ;  il  s'est  distingu6  par  sa  bra- 
voure.  J'espdre  qu'avec  le  tems  vous  vous  distinguerez  aussi  par  rotre 
courage :  c*est  une  qaalit6  tr^  n^cessaire  a  un  honnlte  bomme,  et  qui  d'ail- 
leurs  donne  beaacoup  d'^clat.     Adieu. 

TRANSLATION. 
MY  DEAR  CHILD,  hkworth,  29th  Jufy, 

I  sent  you,  in  my  last,  the  story  of  Atalanta  *,  who  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  gold :  I  will  now  give  you  the  story  of  a  woman,  with  whom 
no  temptation  whatever  had  any  power :  this  was  Daphne,  daughter  to  the 
river  Peneus.  Apollo  was  violently  in  love  with  her ;  and  Apollo  was,  as 
you  know,  a  very  accomplished  god  ;  for  he  was  young  and  handsome  ;  be- 
sidert  which,  he  was  god  of  the  sun,  of  music,  and  of  poetry.  These  are 
brilliant  qualities ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  nymph  was  coy,  and  the  lover 
unsuccessful. 

One  day  having  met  with  her  in  the  fields,  he  pursued,  in  order  to  have 
forced  her.  Daphne,  to  avoid  him,  ran  as  long  as  she  was  able ;  but  at  last, 
being  quite  spent,  Apollo  was  just  going  to  catch  her  in  his  arms,  when  the 
gods,  who  pitied  her  fiftte,  and  approved  her  virtue,  changed  her  into  a  lau- 
rel ;  so  that  Apollo,  instead  of  his  dear  Daphne,  was  surprised  to  find  a  tree 
in  his  arms.  But,  as  a  testimony  of  his  love,  he  decreed  the  laurel  to  be 
the  most  honourable  of  all  trees  ;  and  ordained  victorious  warriors  and  cele- 
brated poets  to  be  crowned  with  it :  an  injunction  which  was  ever  afterwards 
observed  by  the  ancients.  You  will  even  often  find,  among  the  modem 
poets,  laurels  for  victories.  Such  a  one  is  loaded  with  laurels ;  such  a  one 
has  gathered  laureN  in  the  field  of  battle :  this  means,  he  has  been  victo- 
rious, and  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  I  hope  that,  in  time, 
you  too  will  be  famous  for  your  courage.  Valour  is  essential  to  a  gentle- 
man ;  besides  that  it  adds  brilliancy  to  his  character.     Adieu. 

*  Which  cannot  be  found. 
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LETTER  IX. 


MOM  CHER  ENFANT,  A  Bath,  ee  30ieme  Sqit.  1738, 

Je  ■ais  bieo  aise  d'apprendre  que  roas  dtos  rerena  gai  et  gaillard  des  voa 
Toyages.  La  danse  de  trois  jours  que  vous  avez  faites  ne  vous  aura  pas 
tant  plu,  que  celle  que  rous  allez  recominencer  avec  votre  maitre  a  danser. 

Comme  je  sais  que  vous  aimez  a  apprendre  ;  je  presuppose  que  vous  avez 
repris  votre  6coIe  ;  car  le  terns  6tant  precieux,  et  la  vie  courte,  il  n'en  faut 
pas  perdre.  Un  hoinme  d*esprit  tire  parti  du  terns,  et  le  met  tout  a  pro6t, 
ou  a  plaUir ;  il  n'est  jamais  sans  faire  quelque  chose,  et  il  est  toujours  oc- 
cnpe  ou  au  plaisir,  ou  au  T^tude.  L'oisivet^,  dit-on,  est  la  mere  de  tous  lea 
vices  ;  mais  au  rooins  est-il  sur  qu  elle  est  Tappanage  des  sots,  et  qu*il  ny  a 
rien  de  plus  m^prisable  qu*un  faineant.  Caton  le  Censeur,  un  vieux  Ro- 
main,  d'nne  grande  vertu,  et  d*une  graiide  sagesse,  disoit  qu'il  ny  avoit  que 
trois  choses  dans  sa  vie  dont  il  se  repentoit ;  la  premiere  6toit,  d*avoir  dit 
on  secret  a  la  femme  ;  la  Mcconde,  (fetre  all6  une  fois  par  mer,  la  oii  il  pou* 
voit  aller  par  terre  ;  et  la  derni^re,  d'avoir  pass6  un  jour  sans  rien  (aire.  De 
la  mani^re  que  vous  employez  vutre  temi*,  j*avoue  que  je  suis  envieux  du 
plaisir  que  vous  aurez  de  vous  voir  bieri  plus  savant  que  les  autrfts  gar^ona 
plus  ages  que  vous.  Quel  honneur  cela  vous  sera ;  quelle  distinction ;  quels 
applandissemens  vous  trouverez  part<mt  I  Avouez  que  cela  sera  bien  flat- 
teur.  Aussi  c'est  une  ambition  tr^s  louable,  que  de  les  vouloir  surpasser, 
en  merite  et  en  savoir ;  au  lieu  que  de  vouloir  surpasser  les  autres  seuleraent 
en  rang,  en  d^pense,  en  habits,  et  en  Equipage,  u*est  qu'une  sotte  vanite,  qui 
rend  un  bom  me  fort  ridicule. 

Reprenons  un  peu  notre  g^ographie,  pour  vous  amuser  avec  les  cartes  i 
car  a  cette  heure,  que  les  jours  sent  courts,  vous  ne  pourrez  pas  aller  k  la 
promenade  les  apr^s  diners,  il  faut  pourtant  se  divertir ;  rien  ne  vous  diver* 
tira  plus  que  de  regarder  les  cartes.  Adieu  I  vous  6tes  un  excellent  petit 
gar^on. 

Faitea  mes  complimena  a  votre  mamao. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  Bath,  Sept  30.  O.  5. 1738. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  returned  from  your  travels  well,  and 
in  good  humour.  Tne  three  days*  dance  which  yon  have  borne,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  quite  so  agreeable  as  that  which  you  are  now  going  to  renew 
with  your  dancing- master. 

.^8  I  know  you  have  a  pleasure  in  learning,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  yon 
have  resumed  your  studies  ;  for  time  is  precious,  life  short,  and  consequent- 
ly one  must  not  lose  a  single  moment.  A  man  of  sense  knows  how  to  make 
the  most  of  time,  and  puts  out  his  whole  sum  either  to  interest  or  to  plea- 
sure :  he  is  never  idle,  but  constantly  employed  either  in  amusements  or  in 
study.  It  is  a  saying,  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice.  At  least,  it 
is  certain,  that  laziness  is  the  inheritance  of  fools ;  and  nothing  is  so  despi- 
cable as  a  sluggard.  Cato  the  Censor,  an  old  Roman  of  great  virtue  and 
nuch  wisdom,  used  to  say,  there  were  but  three  actions  of  his  life  which  he 
regretted.  The  first  was,  the  having  told  a  secret  to  his  wife ;  the  second, 
that  he  had  once  gone  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land ;  and  the 
«hird,  the  having  passed  one  day  without  doing  any  thing.    Considering  the 
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manner  in  which  you  employ  yoar  time,  I  own  that  I  am  envions  of  the 
pleasure  you  will  have  in  finding  yourself  more  learned  than  other  boys, 
even  those  who  are  older  than  yourself.  What  honour  this  will  do  you  I 
What  distinctions,  what  applauses  will  follow  wherever  you  go  I  You  must 
confess  that  this  cannot  but  give  you  pleasure.  The  being  desirous  of  sur- 
passing them  in  merit  and  learning  is  a  very  laudable  ambition ;  whereas 
the  wishing  to  outshine  others  in  rank,  in  expense,  in  clothes,  and  in  equi- 
page, is  a  silly  vanity,  that  makes  a  man  appear  ridiculous. 

Let  us  return  to  our  geography,  in  order  to  amuse  ourselves  with  maps. 
Now  the  days  are  short,  you  cannot  walk  out  in  the  evening ;  yet  one  must 
amuse  one's  self ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  entertaining  as  maps.  Adieu  I 
you  are  an  excellent  little  boy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  your  mamma. 


LETTER  X. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  A  Bath,  ce  4«ane  d*Odobre  173a 

Vous  voyez  bien  qu  en  vous  6crivant  si  souvent,  et  de  la  mani^re  dont  je 
le  iais,  je  ne  vous  traite  pas  en  petit  enfant,  mais  en  gar^on  qui  a  de  Tam- 
bition,  et  qui  aime  a  apprendre,  et  a  s'instruire.  De  sorte  que  je  suis  per- 
suade, qu  en  lisant  mes  lettres,  vous  faitcs  attention,  non  seulement  a  la  ma- 
ti^re  qu*elles  traitent,  mais  aussi  a  Torthographe  et  au  style.  Car  il  est  tr^ 
important  de^savoir  bien  6crire  des  lettres ;  on  en  a  besoin  tons  les  jours  dans 
le  commerce  de  la  vie,  soit  pour  les  affaires,  soit  pour  les  plaisirs,  et  Ton  ne 
pardonne  qu  aux  dames  des  fautes  d'orthographe  et  de  style.  Quand  vous 
serez  plus  grand,  vous  lirez  les  Epitres  (c*e8t-a-dire  les  Lettres)  de  Ciceron, 
qui  sont  le  modelle  le  plus  parfait  de  la  mani^re  de  bien  ecrire.  A  propos  de 
Ciceron,  il  faut  vous  dire  un  peu  qui  il  6toit :  c*etoit  un  vieux  Romain,  qui 
vivoit  il  y  a  dix-huit  cents  ans ;  horome  d*un  grand  g^nie,  et  le  plus  c^Uhre 
orateur  qui  ait  jamais  6t6.  Ne  faut-il  pas,  par  parenthese,  vous  expliquer  ce 
que  c  est  qu*un  orateur  ?  Je  crois  bien  que  oni.  Un  orateur  done,  c'est  un 
bomme  qui  harangue  dans  une  asseroblee  publique,  et  qui  parle  avec  Elo- 
quence, c'est-adire  qui  raisonne  bien,  qui  a  un  beau  style,  et  qui  choisit 
bien  ses  paroles.  Or  jamais  homme  n  a  mienx  fait  toutes  ces  choses  que 
Ciceron ;  il  parloit  quelquefois  a  tout  le  peuple  Romain,  et  par  son  Elo- 
quence il  leur  persuadoit  tout  ce  qu'il  vouloit.  Quelquefois  aussi  il  en- 
treprenoit  les  proems  de  ses  amis,  il  plaidoit  pour  eux  devant  les  juges, 
et  il  manquoit  rarement  d'emporter  leurs  suffrages,  c^est-a-dire,  Icurs  voix, 
leurs  decinions,  en  sa  faveur.  II  avoit  rendu  de  grands  services  a  la  rE- 
publique  Romaine,  pendant  qu'elle  jouissoit  de  sa  liberie ;  mais  quand  elle 
fdt  assujettie  par  Jules  Cesar,  le  premier  Empereur  Romp^n,  il  devint  sus- 
pect aux  tyrans,  et  fut  a  la  fin  Egorge  par  les  ordres  de  Marc  Antoine,  qui 
le  haissoit,  parce  qu'il  avoit  haranguE  si  fortement  centre  lui,  quand  il  vou- 
loit ae  rendre  raaitre  de  Rome. 

Souvenez-vous  toujours,  s*il  y  a  quelques  mots  dans  mes  lettres  que  vous 
n*entendez  pas  parfaitement,  d*en  demander  Texplication  a  votre  Maman,  ou 
de  les  chercher  dans  le  dictionnaire.     Adieu. 
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TRANSLATION. 

MTDEAR  CHILD,  Baih,  October^  173& 

By  my  writing  so  often,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  I  write,  you  will 
easily  see  that  1  do  not  treat  yoa  as  a  little  child,  bat  as  a  boy  who  loves 
to  learn,  and  is  ambitious  of  receiving  instructions.  I  am  even  persuaded, 
that,  in  reading  my  letters,  you  are  attentive,  not  only  to  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat,  but  likewise  to  the  orthography,  and  to  the  style.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  write  letters  well ;  as  this  is  a  talent  which  unavoid- 
ably occurs  every  day  of  one*s  life,  as  well  in  business  as  in  pleasure ;  and  in* 
accuracies  in  orthography  or  in  style  are  never  pardoned  but  in  ladies.  When 
you  are  older,  you  will  read  the  Epistles  (that  is  to  say  Letters)  of  Cicero; 
which  are  the  most  perfect  models  of  good  writing.  A  propos  of  Cicero ;  I 
must  give  you  some  account  of  him.  He  was  an  old  Roman,  who  lived  eigh* 
teen  hundred  years  ago ;  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  the  most  celebrated  orator 
that  ever  was.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  explain  to  you  what  an  orator  is  ? 
I  believe  I  must.  An  orator  is  a  man  who  harangues  in  a  public  assembly, 
and  who  speaks  with  eloquence  ;  that  is  to  say,  who  reasons  well,  has  a  fine 
style,  and  chooses  his  words  properly.  Now  never  man  succeeded  better 
than  Cicero  in  all  those  different  points :  he  used  sometimes  to  speak  to  the 
whole  people  of  Rome  assembled  ;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  per- 
snaded  them  to  whatever  he  pleased.  At  other  times,  he  used  to  undertake 
causes,  and  plead  for  his  clients  in  courts  of  judicature:  and  in  those  causes 
he  generally  bad  all  the  suffrages,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  opinions,  all  the  de* 
cisioBs,  in  his  favour.  While  the  Roman  republic  enjoyed  its  freedom,  he 
did  very  signal  services  to  his  country ;  but  after  it  was  enslaved  by  .Julius 
Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Cicero  became  suspected  by  the 
tyrants  ;  and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  order  of  Mark  Antony,  who  hated 
him  for  the  severity  of  his  orations  against  him,  at  the  time  that  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  words  in  my  letters  which  you  do  not  per- 
fectly understand,  remember  always  to  inquire  the  explanation  from  your 
mamma,  or  else  to  seek  for  them  in  the  dictionary.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XI. 


MON  CHER  ENPANTt  A  Both,  ef  IImsw  d^Octobre  1738, 

Vous  ayant  parle  dans  ma  demidre  de  Ciceron,  le  plus  grand  orateur  que 
Rome  ait  jamais  produit,  (qaoiqu*elle  en  ait  produit  plusieurB,)je  vous  pr6- 
•ente  aujourd'hui  i^^mostb^nes,  le  plus  c^lebre  des  orateurs  Grecs.  J'aurois 
du  a  la  verite  avoir  commenc6  par  Demosthenes,  comme  Tain^,  car  il  vivoit 
a  peu  pr^  trois  cents  ans  avant  Ciceron  ;  et  Ciceron  memo  a  beaucoup  pro- 
fiti  de  la  lecture  de  ses  harangues,  comme  j'espdre  qu*avec  le  tems  voas  pro* 
fiterez  de  tous  les  deux  Revenons  a  Demosthenes.  II  etoit  de  la  celebre 
ville  d'Athenes  dans  la  Grece,  et  il  avoit  tant  d*eioquence,  que  pendant  un 
certain  tems  il  gouvemoit  absolument  la  ville,  et  persuadoit  aux  Atheniens 
ce  qu*il  vouloit.  II  n*avoit  pas  naturellement  le  don  de  la  parole,  car  il 
begayoit,  mais  il  s'en  corrigea,  en  meitant,  quand  il  parloit,  de  pctits  cailloux 
dans  sa  bouche.  II  se  distingua  particulierement  par  les  harangues  qu*il  fit 
contre  Philippe,  roi  de  Mac6doine,  qui  vouloit  se  rendre  maltre  de  la  Gr6ce. 
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C'e8t  pourquoi  cea  harangaes  la  Bont  intitiil4e».  Las  Philippiques.  Voas 
▼oyez  de  quel  usage  c  est  que  de  savoir  bien  paries,  de  6*expriiuer  bien,  et  de 
s'&oncer  avec  grace.  II  uV  a  poiut  de  talent,  par  lequel  on  se  rend  plu^ 
agr^able  on  plus  considerable,  que  par  celui  de  bien  parler. 

A  propos  de  la  ville  d' Athenes ;  je  crois  que  vous  ne  la  connoissez  gueriui 
encore ;  et  pourtant  il  est  bien  n^ccssaire  de  faire  connoissance  avec  e]l»* : 
car  si  elle  n*a  pas  ^t^  la  mere,  du  moins  elle  a  ^t^  la  nourrice  des  artM  et  d«*rt 
sciences  ;  c*est-4-dire,  que  si  elle  ne  les  a  point  invent^,  du  moins  elle  les  a 
port^  a  la  perfection.  11  est  vrai  que  I'Egypte  a  6t6  la  premiere  ou  les  arts 
et  les  sciences  ont  commences,  mais  il  est  vrai  aussi  que  c'est  Athenes  qui 
les  a  perfectioon^.  Les  plus  grands  philosopbos,  c*esta-dire,  les  gens  qui 
aimoienty  et  qui  6tudioient  la  sagesse,  6toient  d*Atheues,  comme  aussi  les 
meilleurs  poetcs,  et  les  meilleurs  orateurs.  Les  arts  y  out  ^te  port^s  aussi 
a  la  demi^re  perfection  ;  comme  la  sculpture,  c'est-4-dire,  I'art  de  tailler  des 
figures  en  pierre  et  en  marbre ;  Tarchitecture,  c'est-a-dire.  Tart  de  bien  batir 
des  maisons,  des  temples,  des  theatres.  La  peinture,  la  musique,  enfin  tout 
fleurissoit  a  Atbenes.  Les  Atheniens  avoient  Tesprit  d^licat,  et  le  gout 
juste ;  ils  6toient  polis  et  agr^ables  ;  et  Ton  appelloit  cet  esprit  vif,  juste,  et 
eDJou4,  qu'ils  avoient,  le  Sel  Attique ;  parce  que,  comme  vous  savez,  le  sel 
a,  en  mdme  tems,  quelque  cliose  de  piquant  et  d*agr6able.  On  dit  mdme 
aujourd'hui  d'un  homme  qui  a  cette  sorte  d'esprit,  qu'il  a  du  sel  attique, 
c'est-a-dire  Ath6nien.  J'esp^re  que  vous  serez  bien  sal6  de  cjb  sel- la ;  mais 
pour  rStre,  il  faut  apprendre  bien  des  choses,  les  concevoir,  et  les  dire 
promptement ;  car  les  meilleures  choses  perdent  leur  grace  si  elles  parois- 
tent  trop  travaill6es.  Adieu,  mon  petit  ami ;  en  voila  assez  pour  aujonrd'- 
hui. 

TRANSLATION. 
MY  DEAR  CHILD,  Bath,  OctoUr  11.  1738. 

Having  mentioned  Cicero  to  you  in  my  last ;  Cicero,  the  greatest  orator 
that  Rome  ever  produced  (although  it  produced  several) ;  I  this  day  intro- 
duce  to  your  acquaintance  Demosthenes,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
orators.  To  say  the  truth,  I  ought  to  have  begun  with  Demosthenes,  aft 
the  elder ;  for  he  lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  other.  Cicero 
even  improved  by  reading  hb  orations,  as  I  hope  you  will  in  time  profit  by 
reading  those  of  both.  Let  us  return  to  Demosthenes.  He  was  born  at 
Athens,  a  celebrated  city  in  Greece  ;  and  so  commanding  was  his  eloquence, 
that,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  absolutely  governed  the  city,  and  persuaded 
the  people  to  whatever  he  pleased.  His  elocution  was  not  naturally  good» 
for  he  stammered  ;  but  he  got  the  better  of  that  impediment  by  speaking 
with  small  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He  distinguished  himself  more  particu- 
larly  by  his  orations  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  wlio  had  designed 
the  conquest  of  Greece.  Those  orations  being  against  Philip,  were  from 
thence  called  Philippics.  You  see  bow  useful  it  is  to  be  able  to  speak  well, 
to  express  one*s  self  clearly,  and  to  pronounce  gracefully.  The  taleut  of 
speaking  well  is  more  essentially  necessary  than  any  other  to  make  us  both 
agreeable  and  considerable. 

A  prcpos  of  the  city  of  Athens ;  I  believe  you  at  present  know  but  little 
of  it ;  and  yet  it  would  be  requisite  to  be  well  informed  upon  that  subject ; 
for,  if  Athens  was  not  the  mother,  at  least  she  was  nurse  to  all  tlie  arts  and 
•ciencea ;  that  ia  to  say,  though  the  did  not  invent,  yet  she  improved  ibeui 
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to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  tme  that  arts  and  sciences  first 
began  in  Egvpt ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  they  were  brought  to  perfection  at 
Athens.  The  greatest  philosophers,  (that  is  to  say,  men  who  loved  and 
studied  wisdom,)  were  Athenians,  as  also  the  best  poets,  and  the  best  ora- 
ton.  Arts  likewise  were  there  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  such  as 
sculpture,  which  means  the  art  of  cutting  figures  in  stone  and  in  marble ; 
architecture,  or  the  art  of  building  houses,  temples  and  theatres  well. 
Painting,  mnnic,  in  short,  every  art  flouriMhed  at  Athens.  The  Athenians 
bad  great  delicacy  of  wit,  and  justness  of  taste ;  they  were  polite  and  agree- 
able. That  sort  of  lively,  just,  and  pleasing  wit,  which  they  possessed,  was 
called  Attic  Salt,  because  salt  has,  as  you  know,  something  sharp  and  yet 
agreeable.  Even  now,  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  has  that  turn  of  wit,  he  has 
attic  salt ;  which  means  Athenian.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  deal  of  that 
salt ;  but  this  requires  the  learning  many  things,  the  comprehending  and  ex- 
preesing  them  without  hesitation :  for  the  best  things  lose  much  of  their 
merit  if  they  appear  too  studied.  Adieu,  my  dear  boy ;  here  is  enough  for 
this  day. 


LETTER  XII. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  ^  Bath,  oe  la  Odcbn  1738. 

Je  voos  ai  parl6  dans  ma  demi^re  de  la  c416bre  ville  d'Athenes.  Mais 
j'y  reviens  encore  aujourd*hui,  car  on  n*en  pent  pas  trop  dire,  et  vous  ne 
poQvez  pes  la  connoitre  trop  bien.  Elle  a  produit  les  plus  grands  hommes 
de  Tantiquit^,  et  a  laiss^  les  plus  beaux  modeles  d'eloquence,  de  poesie,  de 
philo«opbte,  de  peinture,  de  sculpture,  et  enfin  de  tous  les  arts  et  les 
sciences ;  c'est  sur  cen  modeles-lii  que  les  Remains  se  sent  formes  depuis,  et 
c'est  sur  ces  modeles  aussi  que  nous  devons  nous  former.  Platon,  le  plus 
grand  philoaophe  qui  a  jamais  6t^,  cW-^-dire  Thomme  le  plus  sage  et  le 
plus  savant,  6toit  Atbenien  ;  sen  ouvrages  qui  nous  restent  encore,  sent  ce 
qn*il  y  a  de  plus  beau  de  Tantiquite.  11  6toit  le  disciple,  c'est-a-dire  Teco- 
lier,  de  Socrates,  c^lebre  pbilosophe,  et  le  plus  vertueux  de  tous  les  ancieus  ; 
mais  Socrates  lui-meme  n'a  jamais  rien  6crit,  et  il  se  contentoit  d*instruire 
les  Atheniens  par  se  discours.  11  fut  mis  a  mort  injustement,  par  les 
Masses  accusations  des  mecbans,  qui  6toient  tous  ses  ennemis,  a  cause  de  sa 
▼ertu.  Sophocles  et  Euripides,  deux  fameux  poetes  tragiques,  c'est- a-dire 
qni  composoient  des  tragedies,  6toient  tous  deux  d'Athenes ;  com  me  aussi 
Aristophanes,  c^lebre  poSte  comique,  qui  faisoit  des  comedies.  Les  Athe- 
niens n'etoi^nt  pas  moins  c^lebres  dans  la  guerre  que  dans  les  sciences,  car  lis 
battirent  plus  d  une  fois,  par  terre  et  par  nier,  le  roi  de  Perse,  qui  attaquoit 
la  Gr6c«  avec  des  troupes  innombrables.  Themistocles,  Miltiades,  et  Aid- 
blades,  6toient  les  plus  c^lebres  de  leurs  g6n6raux.  Enfin,  les  Atheniens  sur- 
paasoient  en  tout  le  reste  de  la  Grece,  com  me  la  Gr^e,  dans  ce  terns- lsk| 
surpasHoit  tout  le  reste  du  monde.  Vous  aurez  beaucoup  de  plaisir  k  lire 
I'Histoire  de  la  Gr^ce,  que  vous  lirez  bient6t. 

J'ai  re^u  votre  lettre,  et  je  ne  manquerai  pas  d'ex^cuter  vos  ordres  par 
rapport  a  I'^tui ;  mais  dites  moi  un  pen  quelle  sorte  d*etui  vous  voulez  avoir, 
car  un  etui  veut  dire  tout  chose  ou  Ton  conserve  une  autre,  de  sorte  qu'il 
fiftut  aavoir  ce  que  vous  voulez  qu'il  y  ait  dans  cet  6tui.     Adieu. 
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TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  BaUi,  OcUAer  la  1738. 

In  my  last  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the  celebrated  city  of  Athena.  I 
now  reBume  the  subject ;  because  too  mach  cannot  be  said  of  it,  nor  can  yon 
be  too  well  instructed  concerning  it.  The  greatest  men  of  antiquity  were 
Athenians ;  and  that  city  produced  the  finest  models  of  eloquence,  poetry, 
philosophy,  painting,  sculpture,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
On  those  models  it  was  that  the  Romans  afterwards  formed  their  taste,  and 
on  the  same  we  must  perfect  ours.  Plato,  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever 
existed,  was  an  Athenian ;  and  such  of  his  writings  as  still  remain  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  all  the  ancients.  A  philosopher  is  both  a  wise  and  a  learned 
man.  Plato  was  a  disciple,  that  is  to  say,  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  and  the  most  virtuous  amongst  the  ancients.  Socrates  himself 
never  wrote,  but  by  his  discourses  instructed  the  Athenians.  On  account 
of  his  virtues,  all  vicious  people  were  enemies  to  him  ;  they  therefore  accused 
him  falsely,  and  he  was  most  unjustly  put  to  death. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides,  two  famous  tragedians,  were  both  Athenians ; 
as  was  also  Aristophanes,  a  famous  comic  poet,  who  wrote  comedies. 

The  Athenians  were  as  celebrated  for  valour  as  for  science.  They  more 
than  once  defeated,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  invaded 
Greece  with  innumerable  forces.  Tbemistocles,  Miltiades,  and  Alcibiades, 
were  the  most  renowned  of  their  generals.  In  short,  the  Athenians  surpassed 
the  other  Greeks  in  every  thing,  as  much  as  Greece  then  outdid  the  rest  of 
the  world.  You  are  soon  to  read  the  History  of  Greece,  and  it  will  give  you 
much  pleasure. 

I  received  your  letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  execute  your  orders  respecting 
the  case ;  but  let  me  know  what  sort  of  a  case  you  want,  as  the  word  c€ue 
means  every  thing  made  to  preserve  another.  So  that  1  must  know  what 
it  is  that  you  would  have  in  that  case.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XIII. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  A  Baih,  ce  30ieme  Odcbrt  1738. 

J'ai  re9u  votre  lettre,  qui  6toit  fort  bien  6crite,  et  je  vois  que  vous  faites 
des  progr^s,  et  que  vous  apprenez  bien.  Cela  6tant,  vous  pouvez  me  de- 
mander  hardiment  tout  ce  que  vous  voulez,  et  je  ne  roanquerai  pas  de  vous 
apporter  un  6tui,  tel  que  vous  le  souhaitez,  a  Texception  des  instrumens  pour 
les  dents,  dont  il  nVst  pas  n^cessaire  que  vous  vous  serviez  ;  an  tontraire,  ila 
gatent  les  dents ;  et  il  faut  seulement  les  tenir  bien  propres  avec  un  eponge  et 
de  Teau  tiede.  II  ne  faut  qu*etre  bon  garden,  et  bien  apprendre,  pour  obte- 
nir  tout  ce  que  vous  souhaitez  de  moL  Outre  cela,  songez  quel  honneur 
vous  aurez  a  bien  apprendre  ;  les  autres  gardens  vous  admireront,  et  lea  gens 
ag6s  vous  estimeront,  et  nc  vous  traiteront  pas  en  petit  garden. 

Je  vous  ai  donn6,  dans  mes  deux  derni^res,  un  petit  detail  de  la  fameuae 
ville  d'Athenes,  si  celehre  autrefois  dans  la  Grece.  Nous  verrons  a  cett« 
heure  quelque  chose  d*une  autre  ville  de  la  Grece,  6galement  renomm^, 
mais  d'une  autre  maniere  ;  c'est  la  ville  de  Lacedemone,  ou  Sparte,  qui  flea- 
rissoit  en  mSme  tems  que  la  ville  d*Athenes.  C'6toit  une  ville  tout  gner- 
riere,  et  tons  sea  citoyens  6toient  elev^s  soldats ;  ils  6toient  tons  d*une  bra- 
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▼onre  eztnuirdmaire,  et  d'nne  Tertae  ecnipaleuse.  11b  ne  cultiFoient  point, 
comtne  Athenes,  les  arts  et  les  sciences,  et  ils  ne  s*appliqaoient  qa'a  la  guerre. 
L*amonr  de  la  patrie  6toit  lear  premier  sentiment,  et  ils  croyoient  qu'il  n'y 
avoit  rien  de  plus  glorieux,  que  de  mourir  en  combattant  pour  leur  pays,  de 
Borte  qu*il  n'y  a  point  d*exerople  qu'un  Laced6monien  ait  jamais  sui.  Le 
loxe  et  la  mollesse  6toit  bannis  de  Laced6mone.  On  n*y  souifroit  pa^  mSme 
Tor  ni  Tar^rent,  de  peur  d'y  corrompre  les  mceurs.  lis  etoient  eleves  dure- 
ment.  a  souffrir  le  froid,  et  le  chaud,  et  a  faire  des  exercices  penibles,  pour 
fortifier  le  corps.  lU  parloient  peu,  et  leurs  reponses  etoient  toujours 
courteH,  mais  pleines  de  sens.  Et  mSme  a  present  on  appelle  un  Htyle 
court,  mais  qui  enferme  beaucoup  de  sens,  le  style  Laconique,  de  Lacede- 
none,  qu'on  nommit  aussi  Laconie.  Lycurgue  avoit  et6  leur  premier  le- 
§fis]atear,  c'esta-dire  leur  avoit  donn6  des  loix  :  c*6toit  Thomme  les  plus  ver- 
taeux,  et  le  plus  sage,  qui  avoit  jamais  6t6.  Une  preuve  r^le  de  cela, 
c'est  que  quoiqu*il  6toit  leur  roi,  il  leur  donna  la  liberte  ;  et  ayant  fait 
semblant  de  vouloir  faire  un  voyage  pour  quelque  pen  de  tems,  il  les  fit  tous 
jurer  qu*ils  observeroient  ses  lois  exactement  jusques  a  son  retour  ;  ce  qu'ils 
firent ;  apr^  quoi  il  s'en  alia,  et  ne  revint  jamais,  afin  qu*ils  fussent  obliges 
d  observer  ses  loix  toujours :  reoon^ant  de  la  sorte  et  k  la  royaute  et  a  sa 
patrie,  pour  lo  bien  de  sa  patrie.     Adieu,  je  vous  verrai  en  trois  semaines. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  Bath,  October  30   1738. 

I  received  your  letter,  which  is  very  well  written  ;  by  that  I  perceive  that 
yoQ  improve,  and  le^m  well.  This  being  the  case,  you  may  boldly  ask  for 
whatever  you  want.  I  shall  not  fail  to  bring  you  the  case  such  as  you  re- 
quire, excepting  that  it  must  not  contain  instruments  for  teeth,  which  are  not 
necessary  for  yon  ;  on  the  contrary  they  spoil  the  teeth,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  very  clean,  but  only  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain whatever  you  wish  from  me,  you  need  only  be  a  good  boy,  and  learn 
well.  Besides,  consider  what  reputation  you  will  thereby  acquire  ;  other 
boys  will  admire  you,  grown-up  people  will  esteem,  and  not  treat  you  like 
a  little  boy. 

In  my  two  last  letters  I  gave  you  a  short  account  of  the  famous  city  of 
Athens,  formerly  so  celebrated  in  Greece.  We  will  now  confiidcr  another 
Grecian  city,  equally  renowned,  but  in  another  way ;  this  is  Lacedemonia, 
or  Sparta,  which  flourished  at  the  same  time  as  Athens.  It  was  a  warlike 
city,  and  all  its  citizens  were  trained  to  arms  ;  they  were  exceedingly  brave, 
and  rigidly  virtuous.  Arts  and  sciencen  were  not  there  cultivated,  an  at 
Athens ;  their  only  study  was  war.  The  first  duty  was  the  love  cf  their 
country ;  and  they  were  per»uaded  that  to  die  in  defence  of  it  was  the  most 
glorious  of  all  actions.  No  instance  ever  occurred  of  a  Lacedemonian's  ha- 
ving run  away.  Luxury  and  ease  were  not  admitted  of  at  Sparta ;  and  to 
prevent  the  corruption  of  manners,  gold  or  silver  was  not  allowed.  Early 
inured  to  hardships,  to  strengthen  their  constitutions,  they  were  brought  up 
in  the  endurance  of  cold  and  heat,  likewise  to  use  the  most  laborious  exer 
cise.  They  spoke  but  little,  and  their  answers  were  always  short,  and 
fall  of  sense.  To  this  day,  a  concise  style,  replete  with  meaning,  i^  called 
a  Laconic  style,  from  Laconia,  by  which  name  Lacedemonia  was  called. 

Lycurgus  was  their  first  legislator,  which  means,  that  he  gave  them  laws. 
He  was  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived.     A  real  proof 
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of  this  18,  that  although  he  was  king,  he  made  them  free.  P^tending  to  go 
a  joarney  for  some  time,  he  obliged  all  the  Lacedemonians  to  make  oath, 
that  antil  his  return  they  would  observe  his  laws  strictly.  He  then  went 
away,  and  in  order  that  they  might  never  swerve  from  the  laws  he  had  es- 
tabliohed,  ho  never  returned :  thus,  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country,  be 
gave  up  his  crown,  and  the  pleasure  of  living  in  hb  native  land.  Adieu,  in 
three  weeks  I  shall  see  you. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Je  suis  bien-aise  que  vons  6tudiez  I'Histoire  Romaine ;  car  de  toutes  lea 
anciennes  histoires,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  de  si  instructive,  ni  qui  fournisse  tant 
d*exemp]es  de  vertu,  de  sagetwe,  et  de  courage.  Les  autres  grands  empires, 
savoir,  celui  des  Assyriens,  celui  des  Perses,  et  celui  des  Mac^doniens,  se 
sont  Aleves  presque  tout  d*un  coup,  par  des  accidens  favorables,  et  par  le 
succes  rapide  de  leurs  armes ;  mais  I'empire  Remain  s'est  aggrandi  par  de- 
gr^,  et  a  surmont6  les  difficult^s  qui  s  opposoient  a  son  aggrandissefkient, 
autant  par  sa  vertu  et  par  sa  sagesse,  que  par  ses  armes. 

Rome,  qui  fut  dans  la  suite  la  maitresse  du  monde,  n'^toit  d'abord,  comme 
vous  le  savez,  qu'une  petite  villc  fondee  par  Romulus,  son  premier  roi,  a  la 
t^te  d*un  petit  nombre  de  bergers  et  d*aventuriers,  qui  se  rangerent  sous  lui ; 
et  dans  le  premier  denombrement  que  Romulus  fit  du  peuple,  c'est-a-dire, 
la  premiere  fois  qu*il  fit  compter  le  nombre  des  habitans,  ils  ne  montoient 
qu*a  trois  mille  hommes  de  pied,  et  trois  cents  chevaux,  au  lieu  qu'a  la  fin 
de  son  regno,  qui  dura  trente-sept  ans,  il  y  avoit  quarante-six  mille  hommes 
de  pied,  et  mille  chevaux. 

Pendant  les  deux  cents  cinquante  premieres  anuses  de  Rome,  c*est-a-dire, 
tout  le  terns  qu'elle  fut  gouvern^e  par  des  rois,  ses  voisins  lui  firent  la  guerre, 
et  tacherent  d'etouffer,  dans  sa  naissance,  un  peuple,  dont  ils  craignoient 
I'aggrandissement,  consequence  naturelle  de  sa  vertu,  de  son  courage,  et  de 
sa  sagesse. 

Rome  done  employa  ces  deux  cents  cinquante  premieres  anuses  a  lutter 
centre  ses  plus  proches  voit^ins,  qu'elle  surmonta ;  et  deux  cents  cinquante 
autres,  k  se  rendre  mahresse  d'ltalie  ;  de  sorte  qu* il  y  avoit  cinq  cents  ans 
depuis  la  fondation  de  Rome  jasques  a  ce  qu'elle  devint  maltresse  de  I'ltalie. 
Ce  fut  seulement  dans  les  deux  cents  annees  suivantes  qu'elle  se  rendit  la 
maStresse  du  monde,  c'est-a-dire,  sept  cents  ans  aprds  sa  fondation. 

TRANSLATION. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  study  the  Roman  history  ;  for,  of  all  ancient  his- 
tories, it  is  the  most  instructive,  and  furnishes  most  examples  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  courage.  Tlie  other  great  empires,  as  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and 
Macedonian,  sprung  up  almost  of  a  sudden,  by  favourable  accidents,  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  conquests ;  but  the  Roman  empire  extended  itself  gradual- 
ly, and  surmounted  the  obstacles  that  opposed  its  aggrandisement,  not  leas 
by  virtue  and  wisdom,  than  by  force  of  arms. 

Rome,  which  at  length  became  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  (as  you 
know)  in  the  beginning  but  a  small  city,  founded  by  Romulus,  her  first  king, 
at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  herdsmen  and  vagabonds,  who 
had  made  him  their  chief.    At  the  first  survey  Romulus  made  of  his  people ; 
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that  is,  the  first  time  he  took  an  aceoant  of  the  inhabitants,  they  amounted 
only  to  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  ;  whereas,  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty-seven  years,  he  reckoned  forty-six  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  thousand  horse. 

During  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Rome,  as  long  as  it  was 
governed  by  kings,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  their 
neighbours ;  who  endeavoured  to  crush  in  its  infietncy  a  state  whose  future 
greatness  they  dreaded,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its  virtue,  courage  and 
wisdom.  • 

Thus  Rome  employed  its  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  struggling 
with  the  neighbouring  states,  who  were  in  that  period  entirely  subdued ; 
snd  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  conquering  the  rest  of  Italy ;  so  that  we 
reckon  five  hundred  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Italy.  And  in  the  following  two  hundred  years  she  attained  to 
the  empire  of  the  world ;  that  is,  in  seven  hundred  years  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city. 


LETTER  XV 

Romulus,  qui  (comme  je  vous  Tai  d^j^  dit)  6toit  le  fondateur,  et  le  pre- 
mier roi  de  Rome,  n'ayant  pas  d*abord  beaucoup  d'habitans  pour  sa  nou« 
velle  yille,  songea  a  tons  les  moyens  d*en  augmenter  le  nombre  ;  et  pour  cet 
effet,  il  publia  qu*elle  serviroit  d*azy]e,  c'est-a-dire,  de  refuge  et  de  lieu  de 
8nret^  pour  ceuz  qui  seroient  baunis  des  autres  villes  d*Italie.  Cela  lui  at- 
tira  bien  des  gens  qui  sortirent  de  ces  villes,  soit  a  cause  de  leurs  dettes,  soit 
a  cause  des  crimes  qu'ils  y  avoient  commis :  car  un  azyle  est  un  endroit  qui 
sort  de  protection  k  tons  ceux  qui  y  viennent,  quelque  crime  qu'ils  aient 
commis,  et  on  ne  pent  les  y  prendre  ni  les  punir.  Avouez  qu*il  est  assez 
surprenant  que  d*un  pareil  amas  de  vauriens  et  de  coquins,  il  en  soit  sorti  la 
nation  la  plus  sage  et  la  plus  vertueuse  qui  fut  jamais.  Mats  c'est  que  Ro 
multts  y  fit  de  si  bonnes  loix,  inspire  a  tout  le  peuple  un  tel  amour  de  la  pa- 
trie,  et  de  la  gloire,  y  ^tablit  si  bien  la  religion,  et  le  culta  des  dieux,  que 
pendent  qnelquea  centaines  d*ann6es  ce  fut  un  peuple  de  heros,  et  de  gem 
vertueuz. 

TRANSLATION. 

Romulus,  who  (as  I  have  already  told  you)  was  the  founder  and  first 
king  of  Rome,  not  having  sufficient  inhabitants  for  his  new  city,  considered 
every  method  by  which  he  might  augment  their  number ;  and  to  that  end 
be  issued  out  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  it  should  be  an  asylum^  or, 
.in  other  words,  a  sanctuary  and  plac«  of  safety,  for  such  as  were  banished 
from  the  different  cities  of  Italy.  This  device  brought  to  him  many  people 
who  quitted  their  respective  towns,  whether  for  debt,  or  on  account  of  crimes 
which  they  had  committed :  an  asylum  being  a  place  of  protection  for  all 
who  fly  to  it ;  where,  let  their  offences  be  what  they  will,  they  cannot  be 
apprehended  or  punished.  Pray,  is  it  not  very  astonishing,  that  from  such 
a  vile  assemblage  of  vagrants  and  rogues,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  na* 
tion  that  ever  existed  should  deduce  its  origin  ?  The  reason  is  this  ;  Romu- 
lus enacted  such  wholesome  laws,  inspired  his  people  with  so  great  a  love 
of  glory  and  their  country,  and  so  firmly  establisned  religion,  and  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  gods,  that,  for  some  succeeding  agee^  they  continaed  a  nation  of 
heroes  aud  virtaons  men. 


LETTER  XVL 

Je  voos  ai  d6ja  sonvent  parl6  de  la  necessity  qu'il  y  a  de  saToir  I'histolre 
a  fond  ;  mais  je  ne  peox  pas  vous  le  redire  trop  sonvent.  Ciceron  Tappelle 
avec  raison,  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatiSf  vita  memoruBt  magistra  vita^ 
nuntia  vetustatis.  Par  le  secours  de  I'histoire  an  jeune  homme  pent,  un 
qaelqne  fa9on,  acqu^rir  Inexperience  de  la  vieillesse :  en  linant  ce  qui  a  6t6 
^Bot,  il  apprend  ce  qu*il  a  a  fhire,  et  plus  il  est  instruit  du  paas6,  mieux  il 
saura  se  conduire  a  Tavenir. 

De  toutes  les  histoires  anciennes,  la  plus  int^ressante,  et  la  plus  instruc- 
tive, c'est  Thistoire  Romaine.  EUe  est  la  plus  fertile  en  grands  hommes,  et 
en  grands  evenemens.  Elle  nous  aninie,  plus  que  toute  autre,  a  la  vertu  : 
en  nous  montrant,  comment  une  petite  ville,  comma  Rome,  fond^  par  une 
poignee  de  patres  et  d'aventuriers,  s'est  rendue  dans  Tcspace  de  sept  cents 
ans  maitresse  du  monde,  par  le  moyen  de  sa  vertu  et  de  son  courage. 

C*est  pourquoi  j'en  ai  fait  un  abr6g6  fort  en  racourci.  Pour  vous  en  fa- 
ciliter  la  connoissance,  et  Timprimer  d'autant  mieux  dans  votre  esprit,  vous 
le  traduirez  peu  a  pen,  dans  un  livre  que  vous  m*apporterez  tons  les  Di- 
manches. 

Tout  le  terns  de  Thistoire  Romaine,  depuis  Romulus  jusqu*4  Auguste^ 
qui  est  de  sept  cents  vingt  trois  ans,  pent  se  divisor  en  trois  parties. 

La  premiere  est  sous  les  sept  rois  de  Rome,  et  dure  deux  cents  quarante- 
quatre  ans. 

La  seconde  depuis  Tetablissement  des  consuls  et  Texpulsion  des  rois» 
jusqu'a  la  premiere  guerre  Punique,  est  aussi  de  deux  cents  quarante-quatre 
ans. 

La  troisi^me  s'6tend  depuis  la  premiere  guerre  Punique  jusqu'au  regne 
d'Auguste,  et  elle  dure  deux  cents  trente-cinq  ans ;  ce  qui  fait  en  tout,  lea 
sept  cents  vingt- trois  ans,  ci-dessus  mentionu6s,  depuis  sa  fondation,  jusqu'an 
regne  d'Auguste.* 

Sous  le  regne  d'Auguste,  Rome  6toit  au  plus  haut  point  de  sa  grandear» 
car  elle  6toit  la  maitresse  du  monde  $  mais  elle  ne  Tetoit  plus  d*elle  meme  ; 
ayant  perdu  son  ancienne  liberty,  et  son  ancienne  vertu.  Auguste  y  6tablit 
le  pouvoir  absolu  des  empereurs,  qui  devint  bientdt  une  tyrannie  horrible 
et  cruelle  sous  les  autres  empereurs  ses  successeurs,  moyennant  quoi,  Rome 
d^cliut  de  sa  grandeur,  en  moins  de  terns  quelle  n'en  avoit  pris  pour  y 
monter. 

Le  premier  gouvemement  de  Rome  fut  monarchique,  mais  une  monarchie 
bornee,  et  pas  absolue,  car  le  s^nat  partageoit  Tautorite  avec  le  roi.  La 
royaume  etoit  electif,  et  non  pas  hereditaire,  cW-a-dire,  quand  un  roi  moa« 
roit,  on  en  choi8i8soit  un  autre,  et  le  fils  ne  succedoit  pas  au  pere.  Romu- 
lup,  qui  fut  le  fondateur  de  Rome,  en  fut  aussi  le  premier  roi.  II  fut  elii  par 
le  peuple,  et  forma  le  premier  plan  du  gouvemement.  II  ^tablit  le  s^nat,  qui 
consistoit  en  cent  membres  ;  et  partagea  le  peuple  en  trois  ordres.  Les  Pft- 
triciens,  c^est  a  dire  les  gens  du  premier  rang ;  les  Chevaliers,  c*est-a-dire 
ceux  du  second  rang ;  tout  le  reste  6toit  peuple,  qu  il  appella  Plebeiens. 

Traduisez  ceci  en  Anglois,  et  apportez  le  moi  Dimanche,  6crit  sur  ces 
ligoes  que  je  vous  envoye« 
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TRANSLATION. 

I  have  often  told  yon  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  history ;  but  cannot  repeat  it  often  enough.  Cicero  properly  calls  it  tes- 
tis  temporum,  lux  veritcUis,  vita  memoruB,  magistra  vitce^  nuntia  vetustatis. 
By  the  help  of  history,  a  young  man  may,  in  some  measure,  acquire  the  ex- 
perience of  old  age.  In  reading  what  has  been  done,  he  is  apprised  of  what 
he  has  to  do ;  and,  the  more  he  is  informed  of  what  is  past,  the  better  he 
will  know  how  to  conduct  himself  for  the  future. 

Of  aU  ancient  histories,  the  Roman  is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  abounds  most  with  accounts  of  illustrious  men,  and  presents  ua 
with  the  greatest  number  of  important  events.  It  likewise  spurs  us  on, 
more  than  any  other,  to  virtuous  actions,  by  shewing  how  a  small  city,  like 
Rome»  founded  by  a  handful  of  shepherds  and  vagabonds,  could,  in  the  space 
of  seven  hundred  years,  render  herself  mistress  of  the  world  by  courage  and 
virtue. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  have  resolved  to  form  a  small  abridgment  of  that  history, 
in  order  to  facilitate  your  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  for  the  better 
imprinting  it  in  your  mind,  I  desire  that,  by  little  and  little,  you  would 
translate,  and  copy  it  fair  into  a  book,  which  you  must  not  fail  to  bring  to 
me  every  Sunday. 

The  whole  time  of  the  Roman  history,  from  Romulus  down  to  Augustus 
Cssar,  being  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods. 

The  first,  under  the  seven  kings,  is  of  two  hundred  and  forty- four  years. 

The  aecotnd,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  establishment  of  the 
eonsuls,  to  the  first  Punic  war,  is  likewise  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years. 

The  third  is,  from  the  first  Punic  war  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Csnar,  and  lasts  two  hundred  and  thirty- five  years :  which  three  periods, 
added  together,  make  up  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty- three  years  above 
mentioned,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Rome  was  at  the  summit  of  her  greatness ;  for 
ahe  was  mistress  of  the  world,  though  no  longer  mistress  of  herself,  having 
lost  both  her  ancient  liberty  and  her  ancient  virtue.  Augustus  established 
the  imperial  power,  which  soon  degenerated  into  the  most  detestable  and 
cruel  tyranny,  under  the  succeeding  emperors ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Rome  fell  from  her  former  greatness,  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  she  had 
taken  to  ascend  to  it. 

The  first  form  of  government  established  at  Rome  was  monarchical ; 
but  a  limited,  not  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  the  power  was  divided  between 
the  king  and  the  senate.  The  kingdom  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary; 
that  is.  when  one  king  died,  another  was  chosen  in  his  room,  and  the  non  of 
the  deceased  king  did  not  succeed  him.  Romulus,  who  was  founder  of 
Rome,  was  also  her  first  king :  he  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  he  form- 
ed the  first  system  of  government.  He  appointed  the  senate,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  ;  and  divided  the  people  into  three  orders,  namely, 
PalricianSy  who  were  of  the  first  rank  or  order  ;  Knights^  of  the  second  ; 
and  the  third  was  the  common  people,  whom  he  called  Plebeians. 

Translate  this  into  English,  and  bring  it  me  next  Sunday,  written  upon 
the  lines  which  I  now  send  you. 
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LETTER  XVIL 

Romalas  et  R^mos  6toient  jumeaax,  et  fib  de  Rh6a  Sylvia,  fille  de  Nnini- 
tor,  ro'i  d' Albe.  Rh6a  Sylria  fut  enf«*rm^  et  mise  an  nombre  dee  Vestales, 
par  son  oncle  Amulius,  afin  qu'elle  n*eut  point  d'enfana,  car  lea  Veatales 
Stolen t  oblig^ea  a  ia  chastet^.  Elle  devint  pourtant  groaae,  et  pr^tendit  que 
le  dieu  Mara  Tavoit  forc6e.  Qaand  elle  accoucba  de  Romnlua  et  de  K^masy 
Amulius  ordonna  qu'ils  fuasent  jettea  dans  le  Tibre.  lis  y  furent  effecttTe- 
ment  port6s  dans  leur  berceau ;  mats  Teau  a'^tant  retiree,  le  berceau  reata  k 
aec.  Une  louve  qui  6toit  venue  la  pour  boire,  lea  allaita,  juaqnea  a  ce  que 
Faustulua,  un  berger,  lea  emporta  chez  lui,  et  lee  61eva  corome  aieoa.  Etaut 
devenua  grands,  ils  all^rent  avec  nombre  de  Latina,  d*Albaina,  et  de  bergeray 
et  ils  fond^rent  Rome.  Romulus,  pour  regner  aeul,  tua  aon  irere  R^uai 
et  fut  declare  roi  par  tous  ces  gens  14.  Etant  devcnu  aouverain,  il  par- 
tagea  le  penple  en  troia  tribua  et  treute  curies,  en  Patriciena,  Pl^b^iena, 
S6nat,  Patrons,  Cliena,  et  Chevaliera.  Les  Patriciens  6toient  lea  ploa  ao- 
credites,  et  lea  plua  consid^rablea.  Lee  Plebeiena  6toient  le  petit  penple. 
Lea  Patrons  6toient  les  gena  lea  plus  respectables  qui  prot6geoient  un  cer^ 
tain  nombre  du  petit  peuple,  qu'on  appelloit  leura  C liens.  Le  S6nat  con- 
aistoit  de  cent  peraonnes  choisiea  d'eutre  les  Patriciena ;  et  lea  Chevaliera 
6toient  une  troupe  de  trois  cents  bommea  a  cheval,  qui  aervoient  de  garde 
du  corps  a  Romulus,  et  qu'il  appella  Ceieres, 

Mais  Romulus  ne  se  contenta  pas  de  ces  r6glemens  civils,  il  inatitua  anaai 
le  culte  des  dieux,  et  6tablit  les  Aruspices  et  les  Augurea,  qui  6toient  dea 
Pr^tres,  dout  les  premiers  consultoient  les  entrailles  dea  victimes  quon  aa- 
^fioit,  et  les  demiers  observoient  le  vol,  et  le  chant  des  oiseaux,  et  d6cla* 
^ient  si  les  presages  6toient  favorables  ou  uon,  avant  qu*on  entreprit  quelque 
^hose  que  ce  put  dtre. 

Romulus,  pour  attirer  dea  habitans  a  sa  nouvelle  ville,  la  declare  un  aayle 
\  tons  ceux  qui  viendroient  s*y  6tablir ;  ce  qui  attira  un  nombre  infini  de 
l^ena,  qui  y  accoumrent  des  auires  villes  et  campagnea  voiuinea.  Un  asyle 
rent  dire,  un  lieu  de  8uret6,  et  de  protection,  pour  ceux  qui  sont  endett^ 
lu  qui,  ayaut  commis  des  crimes,  se  sauvent  de  la  justice.  Dans  les  paya 
Catholiques,  les  eglisea  sont  actuellement  dea  asyles  pour  toute  sorte  de 
criminels  qui  s'y  refugient. 

Mais  on  manquoit  de  femmea  k  Rome :  pour  supplier  a  ce  d^fant,  Ro- 
nulus  envoya  fkire  dea  propoaitions  de  mariage  a  ses  voisins  les  Sabins,  maia 
les  Sabins  rejetterent  cea  propositions  avec  hauteur;  aurquoi  Romulus  fit 
publier  oana  les  lieux  circonvoisins,  qu*un  tel  jour,  il  cel^breroit  la  f§te  dn 
dieu  Consus  *,  et  qu*il  invitoit  tout  le  monde  a  y  asifister.  On  y  accourut  de 
toutes  parts,  et  princ  palement  les  Sabins,  quaml  tout  d'un  coup,  a  un  signal 
donne,  les  Romains,  I'ep^  a  la  main,  se  saisis^ent  de  toutes  les  femmes  qui 
y  6toient :  et  les  6pouaerent  apr^.  Get  6v6nement  remarquable  s'appelle 
['Enlevement  des  Sabinea.  I.«e8  Sabina  irrites  de  cet  affront,  et  de  cette  in- 
justice, declarerent  la  guerre  aux  Romains,  qui  fut  termin^e  et  une  paix 
conclue  par  Tentremise  dea  femmea  Sabidea,  qui  etoient  6tablies  4  Rome. 
Les  Romains  et  les  Sabine  s'unirent  parfaitement,  ne  firent  qu'un  peuple,  et 
Tatius,  roi  des  Sabins,  regna  conjointement  avec  Romulus.  Tatiua  monrui 
bientdt  apr^  et  Romulus  regna  encore  aenl. 

*  Saloo  Plutarquie  c*6toit  le  dieu  det  conaeili. 
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II  fant  remarqaer  que  TEnl^Tement  des  Sabines  fnt  one  action  p1a8  utile 
que  juflte :  mais  ratilit6  ne  doit  paa  aatoriser  rinjostice,  car  Ton  doit  tout 
soafTrir,  et  m^me  moorir,  platot  que  de  commettre  uoe  injustice.  Aussi  ce 
iut  la  seule  que  lee  Romains  6reDt  pendant  plusieura  si^cles:  Un  Si6cle 
▼eat  dire,  cent  ans. 

Lea  voisins  de  Rome  devinrent  bient6t  jaloux  de  cette  puiraance  naissante ; 
de  sorte  que  Romulus  eut  encore  plusieura  guerres  a  soutenir,  dans  lesquelles 
il  remporta  toujours  la  victoire ;  mais  comme  il  commen^oit  k  devenir  ty- 
imnnique  chez  lui,  et  qu'il  vuuloit  6ter  au  s^nat  leurs  privileges,  pour  regner 
plus  despotiquement ;  toot  d'Un  coup  il  disparut,  et  Ton  ne  le  vit  plus.  La 
▼6rite  est  que  les  S^nateurs  Tavoient  tu6;  mais  comme  ila  craignoient  la 
colere  du  peuple,  un  S6nateur  des  plus  accredit^s,  nomm6  Proculus  Julias, 
protesta  au  peuple,  que  Romulus  iui  avoit  appam  comme  dieu,  et  Tavoit 
•■•ur6  qu*il  avoit  M  transport^  au  ciel,  et  plac6  parmi  les  dieux;  qu'il 
▼ooloit  m^roe  que  les  Romaina  Tadorassent  sous  le  nom  de  Quirinus ;  ce 
qa'ils  firent. 

Remarquez  bien  que  le  gouvemement  de  Rome  sous  Romulus  6toit  un 
gouvemement  mixte  et  libre  ;  et  que  le  roi  n'6toit  rien  moins  qu'absolu  ;  au 
eontraire  il  partageoit  Tautorit^,  avec  le  s^nat,  et  le  peuple,  k  peu  pr^  comme 
le  roi,  ici,  avec  la  Chambre  Haute,  et  la  Cbambre  Basse.  De  sorte  que 
Romulus  Toulant  faire  une  injustice  si  criante,  que  de  violer  les  droits  du 
t^oat  et  la  liberty  du  peuple,  fut  justement  puni,  comme  tout  tyran  merite 
de  r^tre.  Tout  homme  a  un  druit  naturel  a  sa  liberty,  et  quiconque  veut 
la  Iui  rayir,  m6rite  la  mort,  plus  que  celni  qui  ne  cherche  qu'a  Iui  voler  son 
aigent  sur  le  grand  chemin. 

La  plupart  des  loix  et  des  arrangemens  de  Romulus  avoient  6gard  prin- 
dpalemeut  a  la  guerre,  et  6toient  formes  dans  le  dessein  de  rendre  le  people 
belliquenx:  comme  en  effet  il  le  fut,  plus  que  toot  autre.  Mais  c'6toit 
Mssi  on  bonheur  pour  Rome,  que  son  succenseur,  Numa  Pompilius,  etoit 
d*an  naturel  pacifique,  qu'il  s'appliqua  a  etablir  le  bon  ordre  dans  la  ville,  et 
k  Cure  des  loix  pour  encourager  la  rertu,  et  la  religion. 

Apr^  la  mort  de  Romulus,  il  y  eut  un  interregne  d'un  an :  un  Inter- 
regne  est  Tintervalle  entre  la  mort  d*nn  roi  et  Telection  d'un  autre ;  ce 
qui  peut  seulement  arrirer  dans  les  royaumes  electifs ;  car  dans  les  mo* 
narchies  h^r^ditaires,  d^  Tinstant  qu'un  roi  meurt,  son  fils  ou  son  plus 
procbe  parent  devient  immediatement  roi.  Pendant  cet  interregne,  les 
senateurs  faisoient  alternativement  les  fonctions  de  roi.  Mais  le  peuple  se 
Jaasa  de  cette  sorte  de  gouvemement,  et  voulut  un  roi.  Le  cboix  6toit 
difficile  ;  les  Sabins  d^un  c6t6,  et  les  Remains  de  Tautre,  voulant  chacun  un 
roi  cl'entre  eux.  II  y  avoit  alors  dans  la  petite  ville  de  Cures,  pas  loin  de 
Rome,  un  homme  d*une  grande  reputation  de  probit6  et  de  justice,  appell^ 
Numa  Pompilius,  qui  menoit  une  vie  retiree  et  champetre,  et  jouissoit  d*un 
doux  repos,  dans  la  solitude  de  la  campagne.  On  convint  done,  unanime- 
ment,  de  le  cboisir  pour  roi,  et  Ton  envoya  des  ambassadeurs  de  Iui  notifier. 
Mais  bien  loin  d'etre  6bloui  par  une  elevation  si  subite,  et  si  imprevup,  il 
'  refasa ;  et  ne  se  laissa  fl6chir  qu*avec  peine,  par  les  instances  r^iterces  des 
Remains  et  de  ses  plus  proches  parens  :  meritant  d'autant  plus  cette  dignity, 
qn*il  ne  la  rechercboit  pas.  Remarquez,  par  cet  exemple  de  Numa  Pom- 
pilius, comment  la  vertu  se  fait  jour,  an  travers  mSme  de  Tobscurite  d*une 
vie  retiree  et  champ^tre,  et  comment  tdt  ou  tard  elle  est  toujours  r^com- 
pensee. 

Numa,  plac6  sur  le  trftne,  entreprit  d*adoucir  les  mceurs  des  Romains,  et  de 
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lear  inspirei  un  esprit  pacifique,  par  lea  exercices  de  la  religion.  II  batit  mn 
temple  en  I'honnenr  da  dieu  Janus^  qui  devoit  etre  uu  indice  publiqne  de  la 
guerre,  ou  de  la  paix  ;  6tant  ouvert  en  terns  de  guerre,  et  ferm6  en  terns  de 
paix.  II  fat  ferm6  pendant  tout  son  regno  ;  mais  depuis  lors  juBqu'au  regno 
de  C^ar  Auguste,  il  ne  fut  ferni6  quo  deux  fois  ;  la  premiere 'apr^s  la  pre* 
mi^re  gaerre  Punique,  et  la  secondo  apres  la  bataillo  d'Actium^  ou  Auguste 
defit  Antoino.  Lo  dieu  Janus  est  toujours  represente  avec  deux  visages. 
Tun  qui  regarde  le  pass^  et  Tautre  I'avenir ;  a  cause  de  quoi,  tous  lo  verroz 
sou  vent  dans  les  poetes  Latins  appell6  Janus  Bifrons^  c'ost-a-dire  qui  a 
deux  fronts.  Mais  pour  revenir  k  Numa ;  il  pretendit  avoir  des  entretiena 
secrets  avec  la  nymphe  Eg^rie,  pour  disposer  le  people,  qui  aime  toujours  le 
merveilleux,  d  mieux  re^evoir  ses  loix  et  ses  r^lemens,  comme  lui  6uuit 
inspires  par  la  divinit^  m^me.  En6n  il  6tablit  le  bon  ordre,  a  la  ville  et  a 
la  campagne ;  il  inspira  a  ses  snjets  Tamour  du  travail,  de  la  frugality  et 
m^me  de  la  pauvreti^.  Apr^  avoir  regne  quarante-trois  ans,  il  mourut  re- 
grett6  de  tout  son  people. 

On  pent  dire,  que  Rome  6toit  redevable  de  toute  sa  grandeur  a  ses  deux 
premiers  rois,  Romulus  et  Numa,  qui  en  jetterent  les  fondemens.  Roma- 
lus  ne  forma  ses  snjets  qu'a  la  guerre ;  Numa  qu  a  la  paix  et  a  la  justice.  Sans 
Numa,  ils  auroient  6te  f^roces  et  barbares ;  sans  Romulus,  ils  anroient  peut- 
^tre  rest^s  dans  le  repos,  et  Tobscurite.  Mais  c*6toit  cet  heureux  assemblage 
de  Tortus  religieuses,  civiles  et  militaires,  qui  les  rendit  a  la  fin  les  maitres 
cin  monde. 

Tullus  Hostilius  fut  61u  roi,  bient6t  apr^  la  mort  de  Numa  Pompilitis. 
II  avoit  Tesprit  aussi  guerrier,  que  Numa  Tavoit  eu  pacifiqne,  et  il  eat 
bientot  occasion  de  Texercer ;  car  la  ville  d'Albe,  jalouse  dej^  de  la  puissance 
de  Rome,  chercha  un  pretexte  pour  lui  faire  la  guerre.  La  guerre  6tant 
d6claree  de  part  et  d'autre,  et  les  deux  armies  sur  le  point  d'en  venir  aox 
mains  ;  un  Albain  propose,  que  pour  6pargner  le  sang  de  tant  de  gens,  on 
cboisiroit  dans  les  deux  armies  un  certain  nombre,  dont  la  victoire  d6cideroit 
du  sort  des  deux  villes ;  Tullus  Hostilius  accepta  la  proposition. 

II  so  tronvoit  dans  Tarm^e  des  Albains  trois  freres,  qui  s'appelloient  les 
Curiaces,  et  dans  larm^e  des  Remains  trois  freres  aussi  qu'on  nommoit  lea 
Horaces  :  ils  6toient  de  part  et  d'autre  a  pen  pr^  de  memo  age  et  de  m^me 
force.  lis  furent  choisis,  et  accepterent  avec  joie  un  choix  qui  leur  faiaoit 
tant  d'honneur.  Ils  s'avancent  entre  les  deux  armees,  et  Ton  donne  le 
signal  du  combat.  D'abord  deux  des  Horaces  sent  tu^s  par  les  Curiaces, 
qui  tous  trois  furent  blesses.  Le  troisi^me  Horace  etoit  sans  blessure,  mais 
ne  se  sentant  pas  assez  fort  pour  resister  aux  trois  Curiaces,  an  d^faut  de 
force,  il  usa  de  stratageme.  II  fit  done  semblant  de  fuir,  et  ayant  fait 
quelque  chemin,  il  regarda  en  arri^re,  et  vit  les  trois  Curiaces,  qui  le  pour- 
snivoient,  a  quelque  distance  I'un  de  Tautre,  selon  que  leurs  blessures  leur 
permettoient  de  marcher ;  alors  il  retourne  sur  ses  pas,  et  les  tue  Tun  aprds 
I'antre. 

Les  Komains  le  re9urent  avec  joie  dans  leur  camp ;  mais  sa  soeur,  qni 
etoit  promise  a  un  des  Curiaces,  vient  a  sa  rencontre,  et  versant  un  torrent  ' 
de  larmes,  lui  reproche  d*avoir  tue  son  amant.  ISur  quoi  ce  jeune  vainqueur, 
dans  1(>K  transports  de  son  emportement,  lui  passe  Tepee  au  travers  du  corps. 
La  juRtice  le  condamna  a  la  mort;  mais  il  en  appella  au  people,  qui  Ini 
pardonna,  en  consideration  du  service  qu'il  venoit  de  leur  rendre. 

Tullus  Hostilius  regna  trente-deux  ans,  et  fit  d'autres  guerres  centre  les 
Sabins  et  les  Latins.  C*6toit  nn  prince  qni  avoit  de  grandes  quality  mais 
qui  aimoit  trop  la  guerre 
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TRANSLATION. 

Romulus  and  Remus  were  twins,  and  sons  of  Rhea  Sylm,  daughter  of 
Numitor,  king  of  Alba.  Rhea  Sylvia  was,  by  her  uncle  Amulius,  shut  up 
among  the  Vestals,  and  constrained  by  him  to  become  one  of  their  number, 
to  prevent  her  having  any  children :  for  the  Vestals  were  obliged  to  invio- 
lable chastity.  She  nevertheless  proved  with  child,  and  pretended  she  had 
been  forced  by  the  god  Mars.  When  she  was  delivered  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  Amulius  commanded  the  infants  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  They 
were  in  fact  brought  to  the  river,  and  exposed  in  their  cradle ;  but  the  wa- 
ter retiring,  it  remained  on  the  dry  ground.  A  she-wolf  coming  there  to 
drink,  suckled  them  till  they  were  taken  home  by  Faustulus,  a  shepherd, 
who  educated  them  as  his  own.  When  they  were  grown  up,  they  associa- 
ted with  a  number  of  Latins,  Albans  and  shepherds,- and  founded  Rome. 
Romulus,  desirous  of  reigning  alone,  killed  his  brother  Remus,  and  was  de- 
dared  king  by  his  followers.  On  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  he  divided 
the  people  into  three  Tribes,  and  thirty  Curia  .*  into  Patricians,  Plebeians^ 
Smaie,  PatranSf  Clients  and  Knights,  The  Patricians  were  the  most  consi- 
derable of  all.  The  common  people  were  called  Plebeians.  The  Patrons 
were  of  the  most  reputable  sort,  and  protected  a  certain  number  of  the  lower 
dass,  who  went  under  the  denomination  of  their  Clients.  The  Senate  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  persons,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ;  and  the 
Knights  were  a  select  body  uf  three  hundred  horsemen,  who  served  as  Itfe 
guards  to  Romidus,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Celeres, 

But  Romulus,  not  satisfied  with  these  regulations,  instituted  a  form  of 
reiigioua  worship ;  establishing  the  Auruspices  and  Augurs.  These  were 
priests ;  and  the  business  of  the  former  was  to  inspect  the  entrails  of  the 
Tictim  offered  in  sacrifice ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  observe  the  flying,  chatter- 
ing, or  singing  of  birds,  dedaring  whether  the  omens  were  favourable  or  not, 
before  the  undertaking  of  any  enterprise. 

Romulos,  with  a  view  of  attracting  people  to  his  new  city,  declared  it  an 
iHjlum,  or  sanctuary,  for  all  who  were  willing  to  establish  their  abode  in  it. 
This  expedient  brought  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  flocked  to  him 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  country.  An  asylum  signifies  a  place  of 
safety  and  protection  for  all  such  as  are  loaded  with  debts,  or  who  have  been 
gnOty  of  crimes,  and  fly  from  justice.  In  catholic  countries,  their  churches 
are,  at  this  very  time,  asylums  for  all  sorts  of  criminals,  who  take  shelter  in 
them. 

But  Rome  at  this  time  had  few  or  no  women :  to  remedy  which  want, 
Romulus  sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  neighbours  the  Sabines,  who  re- 
jected them  with  disdain  : .  whereupon  Romulus  published  throughout  all  the 
country,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  intended  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
god  Consus  ^,  and  invited  the  neighbouring  cities  to  assist  at  it.  There 
sras  a  great  concourse  from  all  parts  on  that  occasion,  particularly  of  the 
Sabines  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Romans,  at  a  signal  given,  seized,  sword 
in  hand,  all  the  young  women  they  could  meet,  and  afterwards  married 
them.  This  remarkable  event  is  called  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Enraged 
mt  this  affront  and  injustice,  the  Sabines  declared  war  against  the  Romans  ; 
which  was  put  an  end  to,  and  peace  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Sabine  women  living  at  P.ome.     A  strict  union  was  made  between  the  Ro* 
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mans  and  Sabines,  who  became  one  and  the  same  people ;  and  Tatius,  king 
of  the  Sabiues,  reigned  jointly  with  Romulus  ;  but  dying  soon  after,  Homu- 
Ins  reigned  again  alone. 

Pray  observe,  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabinet  wan  more  an  advanta^eoun 
than  a  just  measure  ;  yet  the  utility  of  it  should  not  warrant  its  injatttice  ; 
for  we  ought  to  endure  every  misfortune,  even  death,  rather  than  be  guilty 
of  an  injustice  ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  imputed  to  tl^ 
Romans  for  many  succeeding  ages.  An  age,  or  century,  means  one  hun- 
dred years. 

Rome's  growing  power  soon  raised  jealousy  in  her  neighbours,  so  that 
Romulus  was  obliged  to  engage  in  several  wars,  from  which  he  alwaya 
came  off  victorious ;  but  as  he  began  to  behave  himself  t3rrannically  at  home, 
and  attacked  the  privileges  of  the  senate,  with  a  view  of  reigning  with  more 
despotism^  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The  truth  is,  the  senators  killed  him; 
but,  as  they  apprehended  the  indignation  of  the  people,  Proculus  Julius,  a 
senator  of  great  repute,  protested  before  the  people,  that  Romulus  had  iqp* 
peared  to  him  as  a  god  ;  assuring  him  that  he  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven, 
and  placed  among  the  deities  ;  and  desired  that  the  Romans  should  worship 
him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus  ;  which  they  accordingly  did. 

Take  notice,  that  the  Roman  government,  under  Romulus,  was  a  mixed 
and  free  gt>v«rnment ;  and  the  king  so  far  from  being  absolute,  that  the 
power  was  divided  between  him,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  much  the  same 
as  it  is  between  our  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  House  of  Commons; 
so  that  RomuIuH,  attempting  so  horrible  a  piece  of  injustice,  as  to  violate 
the  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  deservedly 
punished,  us  all  tyrants  ought  to  be.  Every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  hia 
liberty  ;  and  whoever  endeavours  to  ravish  it  from  him  deserves  death  more 
than  the  mbber  who  attacks  us  for  money  on  the  highway. 

Romulus  directed  the  greatest  part  of  his  laws  and  regulations  to  war ; 
and  formed  them  with  the  view  of  rendering  his  subjects  a  warlike  people, 
an  indeed  they  were,  above  all  others.  Yet  it  likewise  proved  fortunate  for 
Rome,  that  his  successor,  Numa  Fompilius,  was  a  prince  of  a  paci6c  disposi- 
tion, who  applied  himself  to  the  establishing  good  order  in  the  city,  and  en* 
acting  laws  for  the  encouragement  oi  virtue  and  religion. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  there  was  a  year  s  interregnum.  An  Inier" 
regnum  is  the  interval  between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  election  of 
another,  which  can  happen  only  in  elective  kingdoms,  for,  in  hereditary  mo* 
narchies,  the  moment  a  king  dies,  his  son,  or  his  nearest  relation,  immediately 
ascends  the  throne. 

During  the  above  interregnum^  the  senators  alternately  executed  the  func- 
tions of  a  sovereign  ;  but  the  people  soon  became  tired  of  that  sort  of  govern* 
ment,  and  demanded  a  king.  The  choice  was  diiBcult ;  as  the  Sabinea  on 
one  side,  and  the  Romans  on  the  other,  were  desirous  of  a  king  being  choeeu 
from  among  themselves.  However,  there  happened,  at  that  time,  to  live  in 
the  little  town  of  Cures,  not  far  from  Rome,  a  man  in  great  reputation  for  hia 
probity  and  justice,  called  Numa  PompiUuSy  who  led  a  retired  life,  enjoy* 
ing  the  sweets  of  repose,  in  a  country  solitude.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  choose  him  king,  and  ambassadors  were  di:»patched  to  notify  to  him  hia 
election  ;  but  he,  far  from  being  dazzled  by  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  ele- 
vation, refused  the  offer,  and  could  scarce  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  by  the 
repeated  entreaties  of  the  Romans,  and  of  his  nearest  relations ;  proving  him- 
self the  more  worthy  of  that  high  dignity,  as  he  the  less  sought  it.     Remark, 
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from  thai  example  of  Numa  Pompilins,  how  virtue  forces  her  way^  and  shines 
through  the  obscurity  of  a  retired  life ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  is  always 
rewarded. 

Numa,  being  now  seated  on  the  throne,  applied  himself  to  soften  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  peace,  by  exerci- 
sbg  them  in  religious  duties.  He  bailt  a  temple  in  honoar  of  the  god 
Janus,  which  was  to  be  a  public  mark  of  war  and  peace,  by  keeping  it  open 
in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  It  remained  closed  during  his 
whole  long  reign ;  but  from  that  time,  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Cssar,  it  was  shut  but  twice  ;  once  at  the  end  of  the  6r8t  Punic  war,  and  the 
second  time,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after  the  fight  of  Actinm,  where  he 
vanquished  Mark  Anthony.  The  god  Janus  is  always  represented  with  two 
fitces,  one  looking  on  the  time  past,  and  the  other  on  the  future  ;  for  which 
reason  you  will  often  find  him,  in  the  Latin  poets,  called  Janus  Bifrons^  tuHh 
fronted  Janus.  But,  to  return  to  Numa ;  he  pretended  to  have  secret  con- 
isrences  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  the  better  to  prepare  the  people  (who  are 
efer  fond  of  what  is  marvellous)  to  receive  his  laws  and  ordinances  as  di- 
fbe  inspirations.  In  short,  he  inspired  his  subjects  with  the  love  of  indus- 
try, frugality,  and  even  of  poverty.  He  died,  universally  regretted  by  his 
people,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years. 

We  may  venture  to  say,  that  Rome  was  indebted  for  all  her  grandeur  to 
these  two  kings,  Romulus  and  Numa,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  it.  Ro- 
mulus took  pains  to  form  the  Romans  to  war ;  Numa  to  peace  and  justice. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Numa,  they  would  have  continued  fierce  and  uncivil- 
iied;  had  it  not  been  for  Romulus,  they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  into 
indolence  and  obscurity ;  but  it  was  the  happy  union  of  religious,  civil,  and 
nilitary  virtues,  that  rendered  them  masters  of  the  world. 

Tnllns  Hostilius  was  elected  king,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Numa 
Pompilins.  This  prince  had  as  great  talents  for  war,  as  his  predecessor  had 
for  peace,  and  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  exercise  them  ;  for  the  city 
of  Alba,  already  jealous  of  the  power  of  Rome,  sought  a  pretext  of  coming 
to  a  rupture  with  her.  War,  in  fact,  was  declared  on  both  sides,  and  the 
two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  when  an  Alban  proposed,  in  order  to 
•pare  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood,  that  a  certain  number  of  warriors  should 
be  chosen  out  of  each  army,  on  whose  victory  the  fortune  of  both  nations 
rfiould  depend. 

Tullus  Hostilius  accepted  the  proposal,  and  there  happening  to  be  in  the 
Alban  army,  three  brothers,  named  Curiatii ;  and  in  the  Roman  army,  three 
farothers,  called  Horatii ;  who  were  all  much  of  the  same  age  and  strength  ; 
they  were  pitched  upon  for  the  champions,  and  joyfully  accepted  a  choice 
which  reflected  so  much  honour  on  them.  Then,  advancing  in  presence  of 
both  armies,  the  signal  for  combat  was  given.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were 
soon  killed  by  the  Curiatii,  who  were  themselves  all  three  wounded.  The 
third  of  the  Horatii  remained  yet  unhurt ;  but,  not  capable  of  encountering 
the  three  Curiatii  all  together,  what  he  wanted  in  strength  he  supplied  by 
stratagem.  He  pretended  to  run  away,  and  having  gained  some  ground. 
looked  back,  and  saw  the  three  Curiatii  pursuing  him,  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  hastening  with  as  much  speed  as  their  wounds  permitted  them  ; 
he  tlien  returning,  killed  all  three,  one  after janother. 

The  Romans  received  him  joyfully  in  their  camp  ;  but  his  sister,  who  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  meeting  him,  poured  forth  a  de- 
Inge  of  tears,  reproaching  him  with  the  death  of  her  lover ;  whereupon  the 
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young  conqueror,  transported  with  rage,  plunged  his  sword  into  her  bosom. 
Justice  condemned  him  to  death ;  but  having  appealed  to  the  people,  he 
received  his  pardon,  in  consideration  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country. 

Tullus  Hostilius  reigned  thirty- two  years,  and  conducted  other  wars  against 
the  Sabines  and  Latins.  He  was  a  prince  possessed  of  great  qualities,  but 
too  much  addicted  to  war. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Mimimf, 

I  send  you,  here  inclosed,  your  historical  exercise  for  this  week ;  and  thank 
you  for  correcting  some  faults  I  had  been  guilty  of  in  former  papers.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  be  taught  by  you ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  would  rather  have 
you  able  to  instruct  me,  than  any  other  body  in  the  world.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  your  objection  to  my  calling  the  brothers,  that  fought  for  the 
Romans  and  the  Albans,  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiaiii^  for  which  I  can  give 
you  no  better  reason  than  usage  and  custom,  which  determine  all  languages. 
As  to  ancient  proper  names,  there  is  no  settled  rule,  and  we  must  be  guided 
by  custom  :  for  example,  we  say  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  not  Ovidius  and  Vir- 

eius,  as  they  are  in  Latin :  but  then  we  say  Augustus  Caesar,  as  in  tne 
itin,  and  not  August  Ciesar,  which  would  be  the  true  English.  We  sav 
Scipio  Africanus,  as  in  Latin,  and  not  Scipio  the  African.  We  say  Taci- 
tus, and  not  Tacit :  so  that,  in  short,  custom  is  the  only  rule  to  be  observed 
in  this  case.  But,  wherever  custom  and  usage  will  allow  it,  I  would  rather 
choose  not  to  alter  the  ancient  proper  names.  They  have  more  dignity,  I 
think,  in  their  own,  than  in  our  language.  The  French  change  most  of  the 
ancient  proper  names,  and  give  them  a  French  termination  or  ending,  which 
sometimes  sounds  even  ridiculous :  as,  for  instance,  they  call  the  Emperor 
Titus,  Tile ;  and  the  historian  Titus  Livius,  whom  we  commonly  call  in 
English  Livy,  they  call  Tite  Live,  I  am  very  glad  you  started  this  objection  ; 
for  the  only  way  to  get  knowledge  is  to  inquire  and  object.  Pray  remem- 
ber to  ask  questions,  and  to  make  your  objections,  whenever  you  do  not 
understand,  or  have  any  doubts  about  any  thing. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Beint6t  apr^s  la  mort  de  Tullus  Hostilius,  le  peuple  choisit  pour  roi  An- 
cus  Marcius,  petit  fils  de  Numa.  II  retablit  d'abord  le  culte  divin,  qui  avoit 
6t6  un  peu  neglige  pendant  le  regne  guerrier  de  Tullus  Hostilius.  II  essuya 
quelques  guerres,  malgre  lui,  et  y  remporta  toujours  I'avantage.  II  agg^randit 
la  ville  de  Rome,  et  mourut  apr^s  avoir  regn6  vingt-quatre  ans.  II  ne  le 
c6da  en  merite,  soit  pour  la  guerre,  soit  pour  la  paix,  a  aucun  de  ses  pr6d6- 
cesseurs. 

Uu  certain  Lucumon,  Grec  de  naissance,  qui  s*etoit  6tabli  a  Rome  sous 
le  regne  d'Ancus  Marcius,  fut  61u  roi  a  sa  place,  et  prit  le  nom  de  Tarquin. 
II  crea  cent  nouveaux  S6nateurs,  et  soutint  plusieurs  guerres  contre  les  peu- 
pies  voisins,  dont  il  sortit  toujours  avec  avantage.  11  augmcnta,  embellit, 
et  fortifia  la  ville.     II  fit  des  aqueducs  et  des  egouts.     II  batit  aussi  le 
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cirque,  et  jetta  les  fondemeos  du  capitole :  le  cirqae  6toit  an  lien  c616bre 
k  Rome,  o&  Ton  faisoit  les  courses  des  chariots. 

Tarqain  aroit  destin^  pour  sod  successeur  Ser^ius  Tullius,  qui  a7oit  M 
prisonnier  de  guerre,  et  par  cons^uent  escla^e;  ce  que  les  fils  d'Ancus 
Marcins,  qui  6toient  k  cette  beure  devenus  grands,  ayant  trou76  mauvais,  ils 
firent  assassiner  Tarquin,  qui  aroit  regn6  trente-huit  ans.  L'attentat  et  le 
crime  des  fils  d*Ancus  Marcius  leur  furent  inutiles,  car  Servius  Tullius  fut 
d6c]ar6  roi  par  le  peuple,  sans  demander  le  consentement  du  senat  11  sou- 
tint  plusieurs  guerres,  qu  il  termina  beureusement.  II  partagea  le  peuple  en 
dix-neuf  tribus ;  il  ^tablit  le  CenSt  ou  le  d^nombrement  du  peuple,  et  il  in- 
troduisit  la  coutume  d*affrancbir  les  esclaves.  Servius  songeoit  a  abdiquer  la 
conronne,  et  a  6tablir  a  Rome  une  parfaite  r^publique,  quand  il  fut  assassin^ 
par  son  gendre  Tarquin  le  Superbe.  II  regna  quarante-quatre  ans,  et  fut,  sans 
oontredit,  le  meilleur  de  tons  les  rois  de  Rome. 

Tarquin  6tant  monte  sur  le  trone,  sans  que  ni  le  peuple  ni  le  s6nat  loi 
euasent  confer^  la  royaute ;  la  conduite  qu*il  y  garda  r6pondit  a  de  tels  com- 
mencemens,  et  lui  fit  donner  le  surnom  de  Superbe,  II  renversa  les  sages 
^tabliasemens  des  rois  ses  pr6d6cesseur%  foula  aux  pieds  les  droits  du  peu- 
ple, et  gouvema  en  prince  arbitraire  otdespotique.  II  batit  un  temple  mag- 
nifique  a  Jupiter,  qui  fut  appell6  le  Capitole,  a  cause  qu  en  creusant  les  fonde- 
.  menii,  on  y  avoit  trou76  le  t^te  d*un  bom  me,  qui  s'appelle  en  Latin  Caput : 
le  capitole  6toit  le  batiment  le  plus  celebre  de  Rome. 

La  tyrannie  de  Tarquin  6toit  deja  devenue  odieuse  et  insupportable  aux 
Romains,  quand  Taction  de  son  fils  Sextus  leur  foumit  une  occasion  de  s'en 
affiranchir.  Sextus  6tant  devenu  amoureux  de  Lucr6ce,  femme  de  Collatin, 
et  celle-ci  ne  Toulant  pas  consentir  a  ses  desirs,  il  la  for^a.  Elle  decouvrit 
le  tout  a  son  mari  et  a,  Brutus ;  et  apr^  leur  avoir  fait  promettre  de  ven* 
ger  ra£Front  qu*on  lui  avoit  fait,  elle  se  poignarda.  La  dessus  ils  soulev^rent 
le  peuple,  et  Tarquin  avec  toute  sa  famille  fut  banni  de  Rome,  par  un  d6- 
cret  solemnel,  apr^  y  avoir  regn6  vingt-cinq  ans.  Telle  est  la  fin  que  me- 
ritent  tons  les  tyrans,  et  tons  ceux  qui  ne  se  servent  du  pouvoir  que  le  sort 
leur  a  donn^,  que  pour  faire  du  mat,  et  opprimer  le  genre  humain. 

Du  terns  de  Tarquin,  les  livres  des  Sybilles  furent  apport6s  a  Rome,  con- 
serves tonjours  apr^  avec  un  grand  soin,  et  consult^s  comme  des  oracles. 

Tarquin,  cbass6  de  Rome,  fit  plusieurs  tentatives  pour  y  rentrer,  et  causa 
quelques  gnerres  aux  Romains.  II  engagea  Porsenna,  roi  d*Hetrurie,  a  ap« 
puyer  ses  int^rets,  et  a  (aire  le  guerre  aux  Romains  pour  le  r^tablir.  Por- 
senna marcba  done  centre  les  Remains,  d^fit  leur  arm6e,  et  auroit  pris  Rome 
mSme,  s'il  n'eut  et6  arr^te  par  la  valeur  d*Horatius  Cocl6s,  qui  d^fendit 
seal  contre  toute  Tarm^e,  un  pont,  par  ou  il  falloit  passer.  Porsenna,  inti- 
mide  par  les  prodiges  de  valeur  et  de  courage,  qu'il  voyoit  faire  tons  lee 
jours  aux  Remains,  jugea  a  propos  de  conclure  la  paix  avec  eux,  et  de  se 
retirer. 

Ils  eurent  plusieurs  autres  guerres  avec  leurs  voisins,  dent  je  ne  ferai  point 
mention,  ne  voulant  m'arrSter  qu'aux  ^venemens  les  plus  importans.  En 
Toici  an  qui  arriva  bient6t,  seize  ans  apr^s  Tetablissement  des  consuls.  Le 
peuple  6toit  extremement  endett6,  et  refusa  de  s'enroller  pour  la  guerre,  k 
moins  que  ses  dettes  ne  fussent  abolies.  L'occasion  6toit  pressante,  et  la 
difficnlte  grande,  mais  le  86nat  s'avisa  d*un  expedient  pour  y  remedier ;  ce 
fut  de  cr6er  un  dictateur,  qui  auroit  un  pouvoir  absolu,  et  au  dessus  de  toutea 
les  loix,  mais  qui  ne  dureroit  que  pour  un  pen  de  tems  seulement.     Titos 
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Largins,  qui  fiit  nomm6  k  cette  dignit6,  appaisa  le  d^sordrei  rtoiblit  la  tnut* 
qnillite,  et  puis  se  d6mit  de  sa  charge. 

On  eat  souvent,  dans  la  suite,  recours  ci  cet  expedient  d*an  dtctateur,  dans 
les  grands  occasions ;  et  il  est  k  reroarquer,  que  quoiqne  cette  charge  fut 
revalue  d'un  pouroir  absolu  et  despotique,  pas  un  seal  dictateor  n'en  abusa, 
pour  plus  de  cent  ans. 

TRANSLATION. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius*  the  people  placed  upon  the  throne 
Ancns  Marcius,  grandson  to  Nunia  Pompilius.  His  first  care  was  to  re- 
establish divine  worship,  which  had  beeti  somewhat  neglected  during  the 
warlike  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  engaged  in  some  wars,  against  his 
will,  and  always  came  off  with  advantage.  He  enlarged  the  city ;  and  died 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  ;  a  prince  not  inferior,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

One  Lucumon,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  had  established  himself  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  was  chosen  king  in  his  place,  and  took  the 
name  of  Tarquin.  He  added  a  hundred  senators  to  the  former  number ; 
carried  on,  with  success,  several  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states ;  and 
enlarged,  beautified,  and  strengthened  the  city.  He  made  the  aquedncta  • 
and  common  sewers,  built  the  circus,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  capitol ; 
the  circus  was  a  celebrated  place  at  Rome,  set  apart  for  chariot-races,  and 
other  games. 

Tarquin  had  destined  for  his  successor  Servius  Tullius,  one  who,  having 
been  taken  prisoner  of  war,  was  consequently  a  slave ;  which  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  now  grown  up,  highly  resenting,  caused  Tarquin  to  be  as- 
sassinated, in  the  thirty- eighth  year  of  his  reign ;  but  that  criminal  deed  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius  was  attended  with  no  success ;  for  the  people 
elected  Servius  Tullius  king,  without  asking  the  concurrence  of  the  senate. 
This  prince  was  engaged  in  various  wars,  which  he  happily  concluded.  He 
divided  the  people  into  nineteen  tribes ;  established  the  Census,  or  general 
survey  of  the  citizens  ;  and  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves, 
called  otherwise  manumission,  Servius  intended  to  abdicate  the  crown, 
and  form  a  perfect  republic  at  Rome,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was,  without 
dispute,  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  Rome. 

Tarquin  having  ascended  the  throne,  invited  to  royalty  neither  by  tlie 
people  nor  senate,  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  such  a  beginning,  and  caused 
him  to  be  sumamed  the  Proud,  He  overturned  the  wise  establishments 
of  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
governed  as  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  prince.  He  built  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Jupiter,  called  the  Capitol,  because,  in  digging  its  foundation,  the 
head  of  a  man  had  been  found  there,  which  in  Latin  is  called  Caput :  the 
Capitol  was  the  most  celebrated  edifice  in  Rome. 

The  tyranny  of  Tarquin  was  already  become  odious  and  insupportable  to 
the  Romans ;  when  an  atrocious  act  of  his  son  Sextus  administered  to  them 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  liberty.     This  Sextus.  falling  in  love  with  \ 
Lucretia,  wife  to  Cullatinus,  who  would  not  consent  to  his  desires,  ravishec^A 
her.     The  lady  discovered  the  whole  matter  to  her  husband,  and  to  BnHiisi     ] 
and  then  stabbed  herself;  having  first  made  them  promise  to  revenge  the    / 
oatrage  done  to  her  honour.     Whereupon  they  raised  the  people ;  and  Tar-  / 
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qatn,  with  all  his  hxm]jt  was  expelled  by  a  solemn  decree^  after  haTing  reign- 
ed twenty- fire  years.  Such  is  the  &te  that  tyrants  deserve,  and  all  those 
who,  in  doing  evil,  and  oppressing  mankind,  abase  that  power  which  Provi- 
dence has  given. 

In  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  tbe  books  of  the  Sybils  were  brought  to  Rome, 
and  ever  after  preserved  and  consulted  as  oracles. 

Tarquin,  after  his  expalsion,  made  several  attempts  to  reinstate  himself, 
and  raised  some  wars  against  the  Romans.  He  engaged  Porsenna,  king  of 
Hetruria,  to  espouse  his  interest,  and  make  war  upon  them,  in  order  to  his 
restoration.  Porsenna  marched  against  tbe  Romans,  defeated  their  forces, 
and  most  probably  would  have  taken  their  city,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  courage  of  Horatius  Cocles,  who  alone  defended  the  pass  of 
a  bridge  against  tbe  whole  Tuscan  army.  Porsenna,  struck  with  admira- 
tion and  awe  of  so  many  prodigies  of  valour  as  be  remarked  every  day  in 
the  Romans,  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  draw  off  his 
army. 

They  had  many  other  wars  with  their  neighbours,  which  I  omit  mention- 
ing, as  my  purpose  is  to  dwell  only  upon  the  most  important  events.  Such 
b  the  following  one,  which  happened  about  sixteen  years  after  the  establish- 
ing of  consuls.  The  people  were  loaded  with  debts,  and  refused  to  enlist 
themselves  in  military  service,  unless  those  debts  were  cancelled.  This  was 
a  very  pressing  and  critical  conjuncture ;  but  tbe  senate  found  an  expedient, 
which  was  to  create  a  Dictator,  with  a  power  so  absolute  as  to  be  above  all 
law ;  which,  however,  was  to  last  but  a  short  time.  Titus  Largius  was  tbe 
personage  named  for  the  purpose ;  who,  having  appeased  tbe  tumult,  and 
restored  tranquillity,  laid  down  his  high  employment. 

The  Romans  had  often,  in  succeeding  times,  and  on  pressing  occasions, 
recourse  to  this  expedient.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  that  office  was 
invested  with  an  absolute  and  despotic  power,  not  one  dictator  abused  it  for 
upwards  of  an  hundred  years. 


LETTER  XX. 

Nous  voici  parvenus  a  une  importante  ipoque  de  Thistoire  Romainef 
G*est-a-dire,  a  T^tablissement  d*un  gouvemement  libre. 

Les  rois  et  la  royaute  6tant  bannis  de  Rome,  on  r^solut  de  cr^er,  a  la 
place  d'un  roi,  deux  Consuls,  dont  Tautorit^  ne  seroit  qu'annuelle,  c*est-^- 
dire,  qu*elle  ne  dureroit  qu*ui)  an.  On  laissa  an  peuple  le  droit  d*61ire  les 
consuls,  mais  il  ne  pouvoient  les  choisir  que  parmi  les  patriciens,  c*est-a- 
dire,  les  gens  de  quality.  Les  deux  consuls  avoient  le  mSme  pouvoir 
qu'avoient  auparavant  les  rois,  mais  avec  cette  difference  essentielle,  qu'ils 
n  avoient  ce  pouvoir  que  pour  un  an,  et  qu*a  la  fin  de  ce  terme,  ils  en  de- 
vment  rendre  compte  an  peuple :  moyen  assur6  d  en  pr^venir  Tabus.  Ils 
6toient  appelI6s  consuls  du  verbe  Latin  consulerct  qui  signifie  conseiller, 
comme  qui  diroit,  les  conseilleurs  de  la  r^publique. 

Les  deux  premiers  consuls  qu  on  61ut  furent  L.  Junius  Brutus  et  L. 
CoUatinus,  le  mari  de  Lucrece.  Les  consuls  avoient  les  m^mes  marques  de 
dignit6  que  les  rois,  excepte  la  couronne  et  le  sceptre.  Mais  ils  avoient  la 
robe  de  pourpre,  et  la  chaire  curule,  qui  6toit  un  chaise  d'i voire,  sur  des 
roues.  Les  consuls,  le  senat,  et  le  peuple,  fireut  tons  serment,  de  ne  pas 
rappeller  Tarqain,  et  de  ne  jamais  souffrir  de  roi  a  Rome. 
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Remarqnez  bien  la  forme  da  goaTeraement  de  Rome.  Uantoril^  4toit 
pftitagee  entre  les  consuls,  le  s^nat,  et  le  people ;  chacnn  avoit  sea  droits ; 
et  depuis  ce  sage  ^tablissemeot,  Rome  b'^Iotb,  par  on  progrte  rapide,  k  nne 
perfection  et  une  excellence  qu'on  a  peine  a  conceyoir. 

Souvenez-yous  que  le  gouTernement  monarcbique  aroit  diir6  deux  cents 
qaarante-qnatre  ans. 

TRANSLATION. 

We  are  now  come  to  an  important  epocha  of  the  Roman  history ;  I  mean 
the  establishment  of  a  free  government. 

Royalty  being  banished  Rome,  it  was  resolved  to  create,  instead  of  a  king, 
two  Consuls,  whose  authority  should  be  annual ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  to 
last  no  longer  than  one  year.  The  right  of  electing  the  consuls  was  left  to 
the  people ;  but  they  could  choose  them  only  from  among  the  patricians , 
that  is,  from  among  men  of  the  first  rank.  The  two  consuls  were  jointly 
invested  with  the  same  power  the  kings  had  before,  with  this  essential  dif- 
ference, that  their  power  ended  with  the  year ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
twm,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  regency  to  the  people  ; 
a  sure  means  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  it.  They  were  called  consuls,  from 
the  Latin  verb  comulere,  to  counsel ;  which  intimated  their  being  connsellorB 
to  the  republic 

The  first  consuls  elected  were  L.  Junius  Brutus,  and  P.  Collatinns,  Ln- 
cretia's  husband.  The  consuls  held  the  same  badges  of  dignity  as  the  kingSy 
excepting  the  crown  and  sceptre.  They  had  the  purple  robe,  and  the  cn- 
rule  chair,  being  a  chair  of  ivory,  set  upon  wheels.  The  consuls,  senate^ 
and  people,  took  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  recal  Tarquin,  or  snfier  a  kmg  in 
Rome. 

Take  notice  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  government.  The  power  was  di- 
vided between  the  consuls,  senate,  and  people ;  each  had  their  rights  and 
privileges ;  and,  from  the  time  of  that  wise  establishment,  Rome  exalted 
herself,  with  a  rapid  progress,  to  such  a  high  point  of  perfection  and  excel- 
lency, as  is  scarce  to  be  conceived. 

Remember,  that  the  monarchical  government  lasted  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  years. 
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Cependant  les  patriciens  en  agissoient  assez  mal  avec  le  peuple,  et  aba* 
sclent  du  pouvoir  que  leur  rang  et  leurs  richesses  leurs  donnoient.  lis  em- 
prisonnoient  ceux  des  pl6b6iens  qui  leur  devoient  de  Targent,  et  les  char- 
geoient  de  cbaines.  Ce  qui  causa  tant  de  m^contentement,  que  le  peuple 
qnitta  Rome,  et  se  retira  en  corps  sur  le  Moni  Sacre^  a  crois  mi  lies  de  Rome. 
Une  desertion  si  g^nerale  donna  Falarme  au  s^nat  et  aux  patriciens,  qui  lear 
envoyerent  des  deputations  pour  les  persuader  de  reveuir ;  mais  inutilemenU 
A  la  fin  on  choisit  dix  des  plus  sages  et  des  plus  moder^  du  s^nat,  qu'on 
envoya  an  peuple,  avec  un  plein  pouvoir  de  conclure  la  paix,  aux  meilleares 
conditions  qu'ils  pourroient.  Menenius  Agrippa,  qui  portoit  la  parole,  ter- 
mina  son  discours  au  peuple  par  un  apologue  qui  les  trappa  extreniemenu 
^  Autrefois,"  difil,  **  les  membres  du  corps  humain,  indignes  de  ce  quails 
**  travailloient  tons  pour  Testomac,  pendant  que  lui,  oisif  et  paresseux,  joois" 
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"  toil  tranqnillement  des  plaiaira,  qn'on  lai  pr6paroit,  convinrent  de  ne  plus 
"  rien  fmire :  nuus  Toulant  dompter  ainsi  restomac,  par  la  famine,  tous  lea 
**  membrea  et  toat  le  corps  tombdrent  dans  ane  foiblesse,  et  une  inanition 
**  extreme."  U  comparoit  ainsi  cette  division  intestine  des  parties  da  corps, 
aTec  la  division  qui  s^paroit  le  people  d*avec  le  senat.  Cette  application  . 
pl&t  tant  an  penple  que  la  paix  fut  conclue  a  certaines  conditions,  dont  la 
principale  6toit,  que  le  penple  choisiroit  parmi  euz,  cinq  noaveanx  magis- 
tnits,  qui  forent  appell6s  Tribnns  de  people.  lis  6toient  elns  tous  les  ana, 
et  rien  ne  pouvoit  se  &ire  sans  lenr  consentement.  Si  Ton  proposoit  quelqne 
loiy  et  que  les  tribnns  dn  penple  s*y  opposassent,  la  loi  ne  ponvoit  pas- 
ter ;  ills  n'etoient  pas  mdme  oblig68  d*allegner  de  raisoa  pour  lenr  opposi- 
tion ;  il  snffisoit  qn  ils  dissent  simplement,  Veto,  qui  vent  dire,  Je  defends, 
Remarqnez  bien  cette  6poqne  int^ressante  de  Tbistoire  Romaine,  et  ce 
cbangement  considerable  dans  la  forme  du  gouvernement,  qui  assura  an 
penple,  pendant  quelques  si^cles,  leurs  droits  et  lenrs  privileges,  que  lea 
grands  sont  toujonrs  trop  port^s  a  envahir  injustement.  Ce  cbangement 
arriva  Tan  de  Rome  261,  c'est-a-dire,  yingt  et  un  an  apr^  le  banissement 
dee  rois)  et  I'etablissement  des  consuls.  » 

Ontre  les  tribnns,  le  penple  obtint  aussi  deux  nonveaux  magistrats  an- 
nnek  appelles  les  Ediles  du  penple,  qui  ^toient  sonmis  aux  tribnns  du  pen* 
pk,  fiusoient  ^xecnter  lenrs  ordres,  rendoient  la  justice  sons  enx,  veilloient 
a  Tentretien  des  temples  et  des  batimens  publics,  et  prenoient  soin  des  yivrea. 

Remarqnes  quels  ^toient  les  principaux  magistrats  de  Rome.  Premi^re- 
ment  c*6toient  les  deux  Consuls,  qui  6toient  annuels,  et  qui  avoient  entre  enx 
le  ponToir  des  roia.  Apr^  cela,  dans  les  grands  besoins,  on  cr^a  la  charge 
de  Dictateur,  qui  ne  duroit  ordinairement  que  six  mois,  mais  qui  6toit  revd- 
tne  d*nn  ponvoir  absoln. 

Lea  Tribnns  dn  penple  6toient  des  magbtrats  annuels,  qui  Teilloient  anx 
int^rdta  dn  penple,  et  les  prot6geoient  contre  les  injustices  des  patriciens. 
Ponr  lea  Edilea,  je  riens  de  d^crire  leurs  fonctions. 

Qnelqnea  ann^es  apr^  on  cr^a  encore  denx  nonveanx  magistrats,  qui  s*ap- 
pelloient  les  Censeurs,  Ils  6toient  d'abord  pour  cinq  ans ;  mais  ils  furent 
bient6t  rednits  a  un  an  et  demi.  lis  avoient  nn  tr^  grand  pouvoir ;  ils  fai* 
soient  le  d^nombrement  dn  penple,  ils  imposoient  les  taxes,  ils  avoient  soin  dea 
mosnra,  et  ponvoient  chasser  du  s6nat  ceux  qu'ils  en  jugeoient  indignes ;  ils 
ponvoient  anasi  d^grader  les  chevaliers  Romains,  en  lenr  6tant  lenr  cheval. 

Pas  fort  long  tems  aprte,  on  cr^a  encore  deux  antres  nouveanx  magis* 
trats,  appelles  les  Priteurs  ;  qui  6toient  les  principaux  officient  de  la  justice» 
et  jugeoient  tons  les  proc^.  Voici  done  les  grands  magistrats  de  la  R6* 
pnbliqne  Romaine,  selon  i'ordre  de  lenr  6tablissement. 

Les  Consuls.  Les  EUiiles. 

Le  Dictateur.  Les  Censenrs. 

Les  Tribnns  dn  Penple.  Les^  Pr^tenrs. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  patricians,  however,  treated  the  people  ungenerously,  and  abused  the 
power  which  their  rank  and  riches  gave  them.  They  threw  into  prison 
such  of  the  plebeians  as  owed  them  money,  and  loaded  them  with  irons. 
These  harsh  measures  caused  so  great  a  discontent,  that  the  people  in  a  body 
abandoned  Rome,  and  retired  to  a  rising  ground,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  called  M(m$  Sacer.    Such  a  general  defection  alarmed  the  senate 
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and  patricians ;  who  sent  a  deputation  to  persaade  them  to  return,  but  to 
no  purpose.  At  length  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  sena- 
tors were  sent  on  that  business,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the 
best  conditions  they  could  obtain.  Agrippa,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  se- 
nate, finished  his  discourse  with  a  fable,  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  **  Formerly,"  said  he,  '*  the  members  of  the  human 
*'  body,  enraged  that  they  Hhould  labour  for  the  stomach,  while  that,  remain- 
"  ing  idle  and  indolent,  quietly  enjoyed  those  pleasures  which  were  prepa- 
"  red  for  it,  agreed  to  do  nothing :  But,  intending  to  reduce  the  stomach  by 
'*  (amine,  they  found  that  all  the  members  grew  weak,  and  the  whole  body 
*'  fell  into  an  extreme  inanition.'' 

Thus  he  compared  this  intestine  division  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
with  the  division  that  beparated  the  people  from  the  senate.  This  applica- 
tion pleased  them  so  much,  that  a  reconciliation  was  effected  on  certain  con- 
ditions ;  the  principal  oi  which  was,  that  the  people  should  choose  among 
themselves  five  new  magistrates,  who  were  called  Tribunes  of  the  peopie. 
They  were  chosen  every  year,  and  nothing  could  be  done  witliout  their  con- 
sent, l&a  motion  was  made  for  preferring  any  law,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  opposed  it,  the  law  could  not  pass ;  and  they  were  not  eve»  obliged 
to  allege  any  reason  for  their  opposition ;  their  merely  pronouncing  Veio  was 
enough ;  which  signifies  I  forbid.  Take  proper  notice  of  this  interesting 
epoeha  of  the  Roman  history,  this  important  alteration  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, that  secured,  for  some  ages,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
which  the  great  are  but  too  apt  to  infringe.  This  alteration  happened  in  the 
year  of  Rome  26 1 ;  twenty-one  years  after  the  expulsion  of  kings,  and  the 
establishment  of  consuls. 

Be«ides  the  tribunes,  the  people  obtamed  two  otner  new  annual  ma- 
gistrates, called  JSdiUSi  who  were  sttbject  to  the  authority  of  the  tribunes, 
administered  justice  under  them,  took  care  of  the  building  and  reparation  of 
temples  and  other  public  structures,  and  inspected  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Remember  who  were  the  principal  magistrates  of  Rome.  First,  the  Con- 
suls, whose  o£Bce  was  annual,  and  who,  between  them,  had  the  power  of 
kings :  next,  the  Dictator,  created  on  extraordinary  emergenciesy  and  whose 
office  usually  lasted  but  six  months. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  annual  magistrates,  who  acted  a8.guar- 
dians  of  the  rights  of  the  commons,  and  protected  them  from  the  oppression 
of  the  patricians.  With  regard  to  the  Ediles,  1  have  already  mentioned  their 
functions. 

Some  years  after,  two  other  new  magistrates  were  created,  called  Censors. 
This  office,  at  first,  was  to  continue  five  years;  but  it  was  soon  confined  to 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  authority  of  the  censors  was  very  great ;  their  duty 
was  the  survey  of  the  people,  the  laying  on  of  taxes,  and  the  censure  of  man- 
ners. They  were  empowered  to  expel  any  person  from  the  senate  whom 
they  deemed  unworthy  of  that  assembly ;  and  degrade  a  Roman  knight  by 
depriving  him  of  his  horse. 

Not  very  long  after,  two  Prsetors  were  instituted.  These  magistrates 
were  the  chief  officers  of  justice,  and  decided  all  law- suits.  Here  you  have 
the  list  of  the  great  magistrates  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  according  to 
their  order  and  institution. 

The  Consuls.  The  Ediles. 

riie  Dictator.  The  Censors. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  People.  The  Pr»tors. 
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LETTER  XXII. 


L'an  300  de  Rome,  les  Romains  n*ayoient  pas  encore  de  loix  fixes  et  cer- 
taines,  de  sorte  que  les  consuls  et  les  s^nateurs,  qu'ils  commettoient  pour 
jager,  6toient  les  arbitres  absolns  du  sort  des  citoyens.  Le  people  vouKkt, 
done,  qn'an  lieu  de  ces  jugemens  arbitraires,  on  6tablit  des  loix  qui  ser- 
▼iHsent  de  regies  snres,  tant  k  regard  dn  gouvernement  et  des  affaires  pub- 
liques,  que  par  rapport  aux  differens  entre  les  particuliers.  Sur  quoi,  le 
s^nat  ordonna  qn*on  enverroit  des  ambassadeurs  a  Atheoes,  en  Gr6ce,  pour 
6tudier  les  loix  de  ce  pays,  et  en  rapporter  celles  qu*ils  jugeroient  les  plus 
convenables  a  la  r6publiqne.  Ces  ambassadeurs  6tant  de  retour,  on  elut  dix 
personnes  (qui  furent  appellees  les  Decemrirs)  pour  6tab]is  ces  nouvelles 
loix.  On  lenr  donna  nn  pouFoir  absolu  pour  un  an,  et  pendant  ce  terns  li, 
il  n'y  aroit  point  d*antre  magistrat  a  Rome.  Les  decemvirs  firent  graver 
lenrs  loix  sur  des  tables  d'airain  poshes  dans  Tendroit  le  plus  apparent  de  la 
place  pnblique :  et  ces  loix  furent  toujours  apr^  appellees  les  Loix  des  Dix 
Tables  *.  Mais  lorsque  le  terme  du  gouvernement  des  decemvirs  fnt 
expir6,  ils  ue  Toulorent  point  se  deraettre  de  leur  pouvoir,  mais  se  rendirent 
par  force  les  tyrans  de  la  r6publique ;  ce  qui  causa  de  grands  tumultes. 
A  la  fin  ils  furent  obliges  de  c6der,  et  Rome  reprit  son  ancienne  forme  de 
guuvernement. 

L'ann^e  365  de  Rome,  les  Gaulois  (c'est-a-dire  les  Fran9ois)  entrant 
en  Italie,  et  march^rent  vers  Rome,  avec  une  arm6e  de  plus  de  soixante 
mille  horomes.  Les  Romains  envoy^rent  k  leur  rencontre  une  arm6e,  lev^ 
a  la  hate,  de  quarante  mille  bommes.  On  se  battit,  et  les  Romains  furent 
entieremeut  defaits.  A  cette  triste  nouvelie,  tons  ceux  qui  6toient  rest^s  k 
Rome  se  retirdrent  dans  le  Capitole,  qui  6toit  la  citadelle,  et  s'y  fortifi^rent 
aussi  bien  que  le  tems  le  permettoit.  Trois  jours  apr^s,  Brennus,  le  gene- 
ral des  Gaulois,  s  avan9a  jusqu'a  Rome  avec  son  arm^e,  et  trouvant  la  ville 
abandonn6e,  et  sans  defense,  il  assiegea  la  citadelle,  qui  se  defendit  avec  une 
bravoore  incroyable.  Une  nuit  que  les  Gaulois  vouloient  la  prendre  par  sur- 
prise, et  qu'ils  6toient  months  jusques  aux  portes,  sans  qu*on  s'en  apper^ut ; 
M.  Manlius,  eveill6  par  les  cris  et  battemens  d*ailes  des  oyes,  donna 
Tallarme,  et  sauva  la  citadelle.  Bient6t  apr^  Camille,  un  illustre  Remain, 
qui  avoit  6t6  banni  de  Rome,  ayant  appris  le  danger  auquel  sa  patrie  se 
trouvoit  expos^e,  survint  avec  ce  qu*il  put  trouver  de  troupes  dans  les  pays 
voisinsy  d6fit  enti^reroent  les  Gaulois,  et  nauva  Rome.  Admirez  ce  bel 
exemple  de  grandeur  d  ame  I  Camille,  banni  injustement  de  Rome,  oublie 
riojure  qu*on  lui  a  faite  ;  son  amour  poor  sa  patrie  Temporte  sur  le  desir  de 
SA  venger,  et  il  vient  sauver  ceux  qui  avoient  vonlu  le  perdre. 

TRANSLATION. 

Li  the  year  of  the  city  300,  the  Romans  had  no  vrritten  or  fixed  statutes, 
insomuch  that  the  consuls  and  senators,  who  were  appointed  judges,  were 
absolute  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  citizens.  The  people,  therefore,  demand- 
ed that,  instead  of  such  arbitrary  decisions,  certain  stated  laws  should  be 
enacted,  as  directions  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  also  with 

*  Plus  commun^eot  nominees  les  Loix  des  Douse  Tables,  parce  que  depuis  il  y  en 
«at  deux  d*ajout^es  aux  dix  premidres. 
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regard  to  prirate  litigations.  Whereupon  the  senators  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens  in  Greece,  to  study  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  to  collect  sach  as 
they  should  find  most  suitable  to  the  republic  When  the  ambassadors  re- 
tamed,  ten  persons  (who  were  styled  Decemviri)  were  elected  for  the 
institution  of  these  new  laws.  They  were  invested  with  absolute  power  for 
a  whole  year ;  during  which  time  all  other  magistracies  were  suspended. 
The  decemviri  caused  their  laws  to  be  engraved  on  braseo  tables ;  which 
ever  after  were  called  the  Laws  of  the  Ten  Tables  *.  These  were  placed  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  principal  square  in  the  city.  When  the 
time  of  the  decemviri  was  expired,  they  refused  to  lay  down  their  power ; 
but  maintained  it  by  force,  and  became  the  tyrants  of  the  republic.  This 
caused  great  tumults ;  however,  they  were  at  length  constrained  to  yield ; 
and  Rome  returned  to  its  ancient  form  of  government. 

About  the  year  of  Rome  365,  the  Gauls  (that  is  to  say,  the  French)  en- 
tered Italy,  and  marched  towards  Rome  with  an  army  of  above  sixty  thou* 
sand  men.  The  Romans  levied  in  haste  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  sent  it  to  encounter  them.  The  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  Romans  received  a  total  defeat.  On  the  arrival  of  this  bad  news, 
all  who  had  remained  at  Rome  fled  into  the  Capitol,  or  citadel,  and  there 
fortified  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shortness  of  time  would  permit.  Three 
days  after,  Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  advanced  to  Rome  with  his  army, 
and  found  the  city  abandoned ;  whereupon  he  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol, 
which  was  defended  with  incredible  bravery.  One  night  when  the  Gauls 
determined  to  surprise  the  Capitol,  and  had  climbed  up  to  the  Tery  ramparts, 
without  being  perceived,  M.  Manlius,  awakened  by  the  cackling  of  geese, 
alarmed  the  garrison,  and  saved  the  Capitol.  At  the  same  time  Camillus, 
an  illustrious  Roman,  who  some  time  before  had  been  hanbhed  from  the 
city,  having  had  information  of  the  danger  to  which  his  country  was  expo* 
sed,  came  upon  the  Gauls  in  the  rear,  with  as  many  troops  as  he  could 
master  up  about  the  country,  and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow.  Admire, 
in  Camillus,  this  fine  example,  this  greatness  of  soul ;  he  who,  having  been 
unjustly  banished,  forgetful  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  actuated  by 
the  love  of  his  country,  more  than  the  desire  of  revenge,  comes  to  save  those 
who  sought  his  ruin. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  A  Bath,  00  28c0Me  Man  17Sa 

•T  ai  re^u  une  lettre  de  Monsieur  Maittaire,  dans  laquelle  il  me  dit  bean- 
coup  de  bien  de  vous,  et  m'assure  que  vous  apprenez  bien ;  sur  quoi  j'ai 
d*abord  achet6  quelque  chos  de  fort  joli  pour  vous  apporter  d'ici.  Voyez  un 
pen  si  vous  n*avez  pas  sujet  d'aimer  Monsieur  Maittaire,  et  de  faire  tout  ce 
que  vous  pouvez,  a  fin  qu'il  soit  content  de  vous.  II  me  dit  que  vous  allez 
a  present  recommencer  ce  que  vous  avez  d6ja  appris ;  il  faut  y  bien  fisire 
attention,  au  moins,  et  ne  pas  rep^tcr  comme  un  perroquet,  sans  savoir  ce 
que  cela  veut  dire. 

Je  vous  ai  dit  dans  ma  demiere,  que  pour  ^tre  parfaitement  honn^te 
horn  me,  il  ne  sufiisoit  pas  simplement  d  etre  juste  ;  mais  que  la  g6ii6roBit4, 

*  More  generally  called  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablet,  tivo  having  been  added 
since  to  the  original  ten. 
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et  la  grandear  d*&me,  alloient  bien  plus  loin.    Vans  le  comprendrez  mieux 
peat-Stre,  par  des  exemples ;  en  Toici. 

Alexandre  le  Grand,  roi  de  Macedoine,  ayant  raincu  Darius,  roi  de  Perse, 
prit  an  nombre  infini  de  prisonniers,  et  entre  aatres  la  femme  et  la  mere  de 
Darius ;  or  selon  lee  droits  de  la  gnerre  il  aaroit  pii  arec  jastice  en  (aire  ses 
eedaves ;  mais  il  avoit  trop  de  grandeur  d  ame  poar  abuser  de  sa  victoire. 
n  lee  traita  toujours  en  reines,  et  lenr  t^moigna  les  mdmes  6gards,  et  le  mdme 
respect,  que  sil  ent  6t6  leur  sujet.  Ce  que  Darius  ayant  entendu,  dit, 
qu' Alexandre  m^ritoit  sa  victoire,  et  qu'il  6toit  seul  digne  de  regner  k  sa 
place.  Remarquez  par  la  comment  des  ennemis  mdmes  sont  forces  de  donner 
dee  lonanges  a  la  Tertu  et  a  la  grandeur  d  ame. 

Jules  Cesar,  anssi,  le  premier  empereur  Romain,  avoit  de  Thumanit^  et 
de  la  grandeur  d'ame :  car  apr^  avoir  vaincu  le  Grand  Pompee,  k  la  bataille 
de  Pbarsale,  il  pardonna  a  ceux,  que  selon  les  loix  de  la  guerre,  il  auroit 
pu  faire  mourir :  et  non  seulement  il  leur  donna  la  vie,  mais  il  leur  rendit 
leurs  biens  et  leura  honneurs.  Sur  quoi,  Ciceron,  dans  une  de  ses  harangues, 
lui  dit  ce  beau  mot ;  Nihil  enim  potest  fortuna  tua  majtis,  quam  tUpossiSt 
out  naiura  tua  melius,  guam  ut  veliSy  conservare  quamplurimos  :  ce  qui  veut 
dire ;  "  Votre  fortune  ne  pouvoit  rien  faire  de  plus  grand,  pour  vous,  que  de 
^  vous  donner  le  pouvoir  de  sauver  tant  de  gens ;  et  la  nature  ne  pouvoit  rien 
"  fture  de  meillenr,  pour  vous,  que  de  vous  en  donner  la  volout^.*'  Vous 
Toyez  encore  par  la,  la  gloire,  et  les  61oge8,  qu'on  gagne  a  faire  du  bien : 
outre  le  plaisir  qu'on  ressent  en  soi-mdme,  et  qui  surpasse  tons  les  autres 
pkisirs. 

Adieu  I  Je  finirai  cette  lettre  comme  Ciceron  finissoit  sonvent  les  siennes ; 
•Ai^eo  U  bene  valere  :  c'est-ii-dire ;  je  vous  ordonne  de  vous  bien  porter. 

TRANSLATION. 

MT  DBAR  CHILD,  Bath,  March  28.  1739. 

I  have  reeeived  a  letter  from  Mr  Maittaire,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  yon ;  and  assures  me  that  you  improve  in  learning ;  upon  which 
I  immediately  bought  something  very  pretty,  to  bring  you  from  hence.  Con- 
sider now  whether  you  ought  not  to  love  Mr  Maittaire,  and  do  every  thing 
in  your  power  to  please  him.  He  tells  me,  you  are  going  to  begin  again 
what  you  have  already  learned :  you  ought  to  be  very  attentive,  and  not 
repeat  your  lessons  like  a  parrot,  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 

In  my  last  I  told  you,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  perfectly  virtuous  man,  jus- 
tice was  not  sufficient ;  for  that  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  implied 
much  more.     You  will  understand  this  better  by  examples  :  here  are  some. 

Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  conquered  Darius,  king 
of  Persia,  took  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  ;  and,  among  others,  the  wife 
and  mother  of  Darius.  Now,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  he  might  with 
justice  have  made  slaves  of  them  ;  but  he  had  too  much  greatness  of  soul  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  bis  victory :  he  therefore  treated  them  as  queens,  and 
shewed  them  the  same  attentions  and  respect,  as  if  he  had  been  their  sub- 
ject ;  which  Darius  hearing  of,  said,  that  Alexander  deserved  to  be  victorious, 
and  was  alone  worthy  to  reign  in  his  Bt<>ad.  Observe  by  this,  how  virtue, 
and  greatness  of  soul,  compel  even  enemies  to  bestow  praises. 

Julius  Csesar,  too,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  possessed  of  humanity,  and  this  greatness  of  soul.  After  having 
vanquished  Pompey  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  pardoned  those, 
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whom,  accoiding  vo  ihe  laws  of  war,  he  might  have  put  to  death ;  and  not 
only  gave  them  their  lives,  bat  also  restored  them  their  fortunes,  and  their 
Honours*  l/pon  which  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  makes  this  beautiful 
remark,  speaking  to  Julias  Caesar:  Nihil  enim potest  fortunatud"majuSt 
quam  ut  possis^  aui  natura  tua  melius^  quam  ui  velis^  cantervare  qtutm" 
olurimos  :  which  means,  ''  Fortune  could  not  do  more  for  you,  than  give 
**  you  the  power  o<  saving  so  manv  people ;  nor  nature  serve  you  better,  than 
**  in  giving  you  the  will  to  do  it. '  You  see  by  that,  what  glory  and  praise 
are  gained  by  doing  good ;  Desides  the  pleasnre  which  is  felt  inwardly,  and 
exceeds  a1?  others. 

Adieu  I  I  shall  conclude  this  letter,  as  Cicero  often  does  his ;  Jubeo  U 
bene  valere:  that  is  to  say,  I  order  you  to  be  in  good  health. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

MOM  CHER  ENIAKTy  A  Bath,  ce  2.  d'AwrU  1739. 

J*ai  re^u  votre  lettre,  dont  je  suis  tr^  content ;  elle  6toit  fort  bien  ecrite, 
quoique  sans  lignes.  De  la  mani^re  que  vous  apprenez,  vous  en  saurez  plus 
bient6t,  que  bien  des  garcons  qai  ont  deux  ou  trois  ans  plus  que  vous ;  par* 
\k  vous  serez  fort  estime  par  lea  honn^tes  gens,  et  vous  en  aurez  bean- 
eoup  de  gloire. 

Poursuivons  k  cette  heure  le  caractere  d'un  honn^te  homme.  U  n*y  a 
rien  de  plus  essentiel  k  un  honn^te  homme,  que  de  dire  toujours  la  v^it6y 
et  de  tenir  toujours  scrupuleusemeut  sa  parole.  Comme  de  Tautre  cot6,  11 
n'y  a  rien  de  plas  infame,  ni  de  plus  d^ahonorant,  que  le  mensouge,  et  de 
manquer  a  sa  parole. 

Dans  le  guerre  que  les  Remains  eurent  avec  les  Carthagmois,  Attilius 
Regulus,  le  g6n6ral  des  Roroains,  fut  vaincu,  et  pris  par  les  Carthaginois ; 
mais  nonobstant  la  victoire,  (es  Carthaginois  souhaitoient  de  fiure  la  paiz 
avec  les  Remains :  Pour  y  parvenir,  ils  permirent  a  Regulus  d*aUer  a  Rome, 
k  condition  qu*il  donnat  *sa  parole  de  revenir,  ne  doutant  pas  qu'il  ne  persna- 
deroit  aux  Romains  de  fure  la  paix,  pour  obtenir  sa  liberty.  Mais  4tant 
arriv6  k  Rome,  ce  g^n^reux  Remain  ne  vouloit  pas  obtenir  aa  liberie  aux 
depens  de  sa  patrie ;  et  bien  loin  de  persuader  les  Romains  a  fiure  la  paix,  il 
leur  (lit,  qu'ils  devoient  continuer  la  guerre,  car  que  les  Carthaginois  n'^toient 
pas  en  6tat  de  la  soutenir.  Apr^  cela  il  se  disposa  k  sen  retoumer  a  Car- 
thage, selon  la  parole  qu'il  avoit  donn6.  Les  Remains,,  et  surtout  ses  parens 
et  ses  amis,  lui  conseilloient  de  ne  pas  retoumer,  parceque  les  Carthagiuoia, 
qui  6toient  cruels,  le  feroient  surement  mourir :  mais  il  aima  mieux  aller  k 
une  mort  certaine,  que  de  vivre  infiame,  en  manquant  a  sa  parole.  II  revint 
done  a  Carthage,  ou  on  le  fit  mourir,  en  le  mettant  dans  un  grand  tonneau, 
rempli  de  clous.  Cette  mort  1^  vaut  bien  raieux  qu'une  vie  achet6e  au  prix 
dn  mensonge  et  de  Tinfamie. 

Un  honnSte  homme  encore  se  considere  comme  int^ress^  dans  le  bien  de 
tons  les  hommes  en  g^n6ral.  Terence  fait  dire  k  un  honn^te  homme,  dana 
une  de  ses  comedies,  Homo  sunif  nihil  humani  a  me  aUenum  puto,  Ce 
qui  vent  dire,  Je  suis  homme  moi-mSme,  et  comme  tel,  je  prends  part  a  tout 
ce  qui  louche  les  hommes.  Et  il  me  semble  qu*il  est  impossible  de  voir  qui 
que  ce  soit  malheureux,  sans  en  ^ire  louche,  et  sans  tacher  de  la  soulager ; 
comme  d*uii  autre  cot6  on  sent  du  plaisir  a  voir  les  gens  heureux  et  con- 
tents ;  car  il  nV  a  que  les  ames  du  monde  les  plus  basses  qui  soieni  capablea 
d'envier  le  bonbeur,  ou  de  se  rejouir  du  malheur  d'antmL     Adieu  I  Ayes- 
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•oin  de  tous  dutinguer,  antant  par  lea  Tertiis  de  I'amei  que  par  les  aran* 
tagea  de  Tesprit. 

TRANSLATION. 
MY  DBAR  CHlLDi  Bath,  Apnl2,  1739. 

I  receiTed  your  letter,  with  which  I  am  extremely  pleased ;  it  is  rery 
well  written,  though  without  lines.  In  the  manner  that  you  improve,  yon 
■con  will  know  more  than  many  boys  that  are  two  or  three  years  older  than 
yourself:  by  that  means  you  will  acquire  great  reputation,  and  be  esteemed 
by  people  of  merit. 

At  present,  let  us  continue  to  define  the  character  of  a  man  of  probity. 
To  such  a  one  nothing  is  more  essential  than  always  to  speak  truth,  and  to 
be  strictly  observant  of  hb  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
io&mons  and  dishonourable  than  to  tell  lies  and  break  our  word. 

During  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  Attilius  ftegulna, 
the  Roman  general,  was  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginiana. 
Notwithstanding  their  victory,  they  were  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the 
Romana.  In  order  to  obtain  it  they  permitted  Regulus  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
condition  that  he  pledged  his  word  to  return  to  Carthage ;  not  doubting  thaSy 
to  obtain  hia  liberty,  he  would  persuade  the  Romans  to  make  peace.  But 
that  generona  Roman  scorned  even  liberty,  when  purchased  to  the  detri> 
ment  of  hia  country.  So  that,  far  from  persuading  the  Romana  to  make 
peace,  he  told  them  they  ought  to  continue  the  war ;  for  the  Carthagi- 
niana were  not  in  a  situation  to  support  it.  After  this  he  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Carthage,  according  to  the  promise  he  had  made.  The  Romans, 
particularly  his  relations  and  friends,  advised  him  not  to  return ;  because  tho 
Cartbasiniana,  who  were  cruel,  would  most  certainly  put  him  to  death. 
But  rather  than  live  with  infamy  by  breaking  his  word,  ne  preferred  going 
to  certain  destruction  ;  and  returned  to  Carthage,  where  they  put  him  to 
death  by  throwing  him  into  a  tub  filled  with  spikes.  Such  a  death  is  hr 
preferable  to  life  purchased  by  lies  and  infomy. 

A  man  of  probity  and  honour  considers  himself  as  interested  in  the  wel* 
(are  of  all  mankind.  To  such  a  character  it  is  that  Terence,  in  one  of  hia 
comedies,  attributes  the  saying,  Homo  stun,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum 
puto  :  which  means,  I  am  a  man  myself,  and,  as  such,  interested  in  what- 
ever concerns  man.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
any  one  unhappy  without  feeling  for  that  person,  and  endeavouring  to  help 
him ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  pleased  to  see  people  contented  and 
happy.  None  but  the  most  depraved  souls  can  envy  other  people's  happiness. 
or  can  rejoice  at  their  misfortunes.  Adieu  I  Take  care  to  be  equally  dis- 
Unguished  by  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  as  by  the  advantages  of  the  mind. 


LETTER  XXV. 

MY  DEAR  BOY,  Bath,  April  IC.  1739. 

i  received  your  letter,  and  if  you  go  on  to  learn  at  this  rate,  you  will  soon 
puzzle  roe,  in  Greek  especially ;  however,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  outdone 
by  you,  and  the  sooner  you  are  too  hard  for  me  the  better.  I  think,  for 
th«  future,  1  shall  call  you  little  Polyglot,  which  is  originally  a  Greek  word, 
that  signifies*  lunny  tongues,  or  many  languagea.     Mr  Maittaire  writes  me 
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word,  that  be  intenda  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  Horace*  Virgil,  TereBoe, 
and  Martial,  who  are  the  most  famous  Latin  poets ;  therefore  I  think  it  may 
now  be  necessary  to  inform  you  a  little,  what  poetry  is,  and  the  di£ference 
between  poetry  and  prose.  Prose,  you  know  already,  is  the  language  of 
common  conversation ;  it  is  what  yon,  and  every  body  speaks  and  writes. 
It  requires  no  rhymes,  nor  no  certain  number  of  feet  or  syllables.  But 
poetry  is  a  more  noble  and  sublime  way  of  expressing  one's  thoughts.  For 
example,  in  prose,  yon  would  say  very  properly,  '*  it  is  twelve  of  the  clock 
*'  at  noon,**  to  mark  the  middle  oif  the  day ;  but  this  would  be  too  plain  and 
flat  in  poetry ;  and  you  would  rather  say,  '*  the  chariot  of  the  sun  had  al- 
'*  ready  finished  half  its  course.**  In  prose  you  would  say,  '*  the  beginning 
*'  of  ihe  morning,  or  the  break  of  day  ;**  but  that  would  not  do  in  verse  ; 
and  you  must  rather  say,  "  Aurora  spread  her  rosy  mantle.**  Aurora,  you 
know,  is  the  goddess  of  the  morning.  This  is  what  is  called  poetical  dic- 
tion. Latin  and  Greek  verses  have  no  rhymes,  but  consist  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  feet  and  syllables.  The  hexameter  verses  have  six  feet ;  the  penta- 
meter have  five  feet.  All  French  verses  whatsoever  have  rhymes.  But 
English  verses,  some  have  rhymes,  and  some  have  none ;  those  that  have  no 
rhymes  are  called  blank  verses ;  but  though  they  have  no  rhymes,  they  have 
the  same  number  of  feet  or  syllables  that  verses  in  rhyme  have.  All  our 
best  English  tragedies  are  writ  in  blank  verse,  of  five  feet,  or  ten  ayllablat, 
for  a  foot  in  English  verse  is  two  syllables.  For  example,  the  fJEunous  tn- 
of  Cato  begins  thus : 


fS^Y 


The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 


Here  yon  see  each  of  these  verses  have  five  feet,  or  ten  tyllablea,  though 
they  have  no  rhymes.  English  verses  of  five  feet  are  called  long  verse,  or 
heroic  verse,  because  heroic  poems  are  writ  in  that  verse.  As  Homer's 
Bias  in  Greek,  and  Virgil's  ^neis  in  Latin,  are  both  written  in  long  hexa- 
meter verses.  Here  is  enough  of  poetry  for  this  time,  if  you  will  but  re- 
member it ;  we  will  have  some  more  of  it  hereafter.  I  shall  see  you  next 
week  in  London,  where  I  have  very  pretty  things  to  give  yon,  because  I 
am  sure  you  will  deserve  them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXVL 

A  hkworth,  ce  Sum  JmtttL 
Je  crains,  mon  cher  enfant,  que  vous  ne  trouviez  mes  lettree  trop  s^rieusee, 
*car  je  sais  que  vous  aimez  a  badiner,  et,  ma  foi,  vous  avez  raison :  je  Taime 
aussij  et  nous  badinerons  souvent  ensemble.  Quelqoefois,  a  la  v6rite,  il 
faut  pensei  serieusement ;  mais,  pour  Tordinaire,  il  faut  etre  gai  et  enjou4. 
Et  je  ne  voudrois  nullement  quun  gaillard  comme  vous  fit  le  philosophe. 
II  faut  bien  apprendre,  pendant  qu'on  apprend  ;  et  apr^  cela,  il  faut  bien  se 
divertir. 

Je  vous  ai  parl6  dans  ma  demiere  de  la  politesse  des  honn^tes  gens,  c*est- 
a-dire,  la  politesse  des  gens  de  cour,  et  du  beau  monde,  qui  est  naturelle  et 
aisee ;  et  il  faut  bien  la  distinguer  de  la  politesse  des  bourgeois,  ou  des 
campagnards,  qui  est  tres-genante  et  incommode.  Ces  gens-la  sont  toot 
pleins  de  fa9on8,  et  vous  accablent  a  force  de  complimens.  Par  exemple, 
•i  vous  dinez  chez  un  bourgeois,  au  lieu  de  vous  ofifrir  honnetement  de  vous 
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serrir,  i1  tosb  prowo  de  manger  et  de  boire,  malgr^  tous,  eataate  des  mon- 
oeaax  ear  rotre  asaiette,  et  voos  &it  crever,  pour  tous  l6moigner  qae  vooa 
6tea  le  bien-veua  ches  lai.  Un  campagnard  toqb  ^tonffSe  en  Toiia  embras 
aant,  et  toiis  jelte  k  terre,  poar  Tons  figure  passer  le  premier.  Mais  uii 
hoiome  qui  sait  bien  vivre,  t6moigne  en  tontes  see  mani^ree  an  d^sir  de  von* 
plaire,  Mane  ponrtant  yona  incommoder  par  see  attentions.  An  reete,  il  y  a 
tres-pen  d'Anglois,  qui  sacbent  bien  vivre ;  car,  on  ils  sont  niais,  on  ils  sonl 
effiront6e;  au  lieu  que  presque  tons  lee  Francois  ont  les  manierea  aisles 
et  poliee.  Et  comme  Tons  etee  ^un  petit  Fran9oi8  de  la  meilleure  moitie. 
j'eeper^  que  vova  serez  da  moins  a  moitie  poli ;  et  Tons  en  serez  plus  dia- 
tingae,  dans  an  pays  ou  la  politesse  n*e8t  pas  fort  commune.     Adiea. 

Je  TOUS  ai  dit,  que  s'il  y  a  quelques  mota  dans  mes  lettrea  qae  tous  n'en- 
tendez  p«8|  de  prier  roter  Maman  de  vous  lea  expliqoer. 

TRANSLATION. 

Jsbmorth,  Jul^  S, 

I  am  afnidf  my  dear  child,  that  yoa  think  my  letters  too  grave,  for  I 
know  you  love  to  joke,  and  in  that  you  are  right ;  I  too  like  cheerfolneas, 
and  we  shall  often  joke  together*  Sometimes,  however,  we  must  think  se« 
rionsly ;  but  in  general  one  ooght  to  be  gay  and  lively.  I  would  not  wish 
such  a  jolly  fellow  as  you  shoidd  set  np  for  a  philosopher.  When  one  is 
learning,  one  ought  to  apply,  afterwards  one  shoald  play  and  divert  one's  self. 

In  my  last  to  you  I  wrote  concerning  the  politeness  of  people  of  fashion, 
such  as  are  used  to  courts,  the  elegant  part  of  mankind.  Their  politeness 
is  easy  and  natural ;  and  you  must  distinguish  it  from  the  civilities  of  inferior 
people,  and  of  rustics,  which  are  alwajrs  constraining  and  troublesome. 
Those  sort  of  people  are  full  of  ceremony,  and  overwhelm  us  with  compli- 
ments. 

For  example,  if  you  dine  with  a  person  in  an  ordinary  sphere  of  life,  in- 
stead of  civilly  offsring  to  help  you,  he  will  press  you  to  eat  and  drink  whe- 
ther yon  will  or  not,  will  heap  things  on  your  plate ;  and  to  prove  that  you 
are  welcome,  he  crams  you  till  you  are  ready  to  burst. 

A  country  'squire  stifles  you  with  hearty  embraces,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  you  go  before,  throws  you  down.  But  a  well-bred  man  shews  a  con- 
stant desire  of  pleasing,  and  takes  care  that  his  attentions  for  you  be  not 
troublesome.  Few  English  are  thoroughly  polite ;  either  they  are  shame- 
fi^ed  or  impudent ;  whereas  most  French  people  are  easy  and  polite  in  their 
manners.  And,  as  by  the  better  half  you  are  a  little  Frenchman,  so  I  hope 
you  will  at  least  be  half  polite.  You  will  be  the  more  distinguished  in  a 
country  where  politeness  is  not  very  common. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that,  if  there  should  be  any  words  in 
my  letters  which  yoa  do  not  understand,  yon  are  to  desire  your  Mamm?  to 
explain  them.  , 


LETTER  XXVII. 

DEAR  BOY,  T^abridg€,Jufy  15.  1139. 

I  thank  you  for  your  concern  about  my  health ;  which  I  would  have  given 
you  an  account  of  sooner,  but  that  writing  doea  not  agree  with  theaa  wi- 
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ten.  I  am  better  since  I  haTe  been  bere ;  and  diall  therefore  stay  a  montk 
longer. 

Signor  Zamboni  eomplimeota  me,  through  yon,  much  more  than  I  de- 
serve ;  but  pray  do  yoa  take  care  to  deserve  what  he  says  of  yoa ;  and  re- 
member, that  praise,  when  k  is  not  deserved,  is  the  severest  satire  and 
abuse ;  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  exposing  people's  vices  and  folliee. 
This  is  a  figure  of  speech  called  Irony  ;  which  is  saying  directly  the  contrary 
of  what  yon  mean ;  but  yet  it  is  not  a  lie,  because  you  plainly  shew  that 
you  mean  directly  the  contrary  of  what  you  say  ;  so  that  you  deceive  no- 
body. For  example,  if  one  were  to  compliment  a  notorious  knave  for  his 
lingular  honesty  and  probity,  and  an  eminent  fool  for  bis  wit  and  parts,  the 
irony  is  plain,  and  every  body  would  discover  the  satire.  Or,  suppose  that 
I  were  to  commend  you  for  your  great  attention  to  your  book,  and  for  your 
retaining  and  remembering  what  you  once  learned ;  would  not  you  plainly 
perceive  the  irony,  and  see  that  I  laughed  at  you  ?  Therefore,  whenever  yon 
are  commended  for  any  thing,  consider  f&irly  with  yourself,  whether  you  de- 
serve it  or  not,  and  if  you  do  not  deserve  it,  remember  that  you  are  only 
abused  and  laughed  at ;  and  endeavour  to  deserve  better  fur  the  future,  and 
to  prevent  the  irony. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Maittaire,  ^d  return  him  my  thanks  foi 
his  letter.  He  tells  me,  that  you  are  again  to  go  over  your  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar ;  so  that,  when  I  return,  I  expect  to  find  yon  very  perfect  in  it ; 
but  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  compliment  you  upon  y4>nr  application  and  memory. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 


MON  CHBR  ENFANT,  A  hkworth,  a  22imB  Jmlkt. 

Nous  commencerons  a  cette  heure,  si  vons  voulez,  a  parier  un  peu  de  la 
giographie,  et  a  vous  en  doimer  une  id6e  g6n^rale.  C'est  une  science  fork 
utile  et  n^cessaire,  parcequ'elle  vous  enseigne  la  situation  des  villes  et  des 
pays,  dont  vous  entendez  parier  k  tons  momens,  et  qu*il  ne  feut  nuUement 
ignorer.  Vous  savez  d^ja  que  le  monde  est  partag6  en  quatre  parties, 
ces^a-dire,  TEurope,  TAsie,  TAfrique,  et  FAmerique.  Nous  commen- 
cerons par  r  Europe,  a  cause  qu'elle  contient  les  pays  et  les  royaumes  dont 
il  est  le  plus  souvent  question ;  comme  la  Su6de,  le  Dannemark,  et  la 
Russie,  qui  sent  an  nord,  on  au  septentrion,  c*est  la  mdme  chose ;  TEspagne, 
le  Portugal,  Tltalie,  et  la  Turquie  en  Europe  qui  sent  vers  le  sud,  on  le  midi ; 
et  TAngleterre,  la  France,  TAliemagne,  et  les  Provinces  Unies,  qui  sent  an 
milieu.  Tout  ceci  sert  a  vous  cultiver,  et  a  vous  former  Tesprit.  Mais  la 
principale  affaire,  c*e8t  de  vous  former  le  coeur,  c'est-a  dire,  de  vous  rendre 
nonndte  homme,  et  de  vous  donner  de  I'horreur  pour  Tiiyustice,  le  mensonge, 
Torgneil,  et  I'avarice.  Car  un  homme  qui  a  tout  Tesprit,  et  tout  le  savoir 
du  monde,  6*il  est  menteur,  cruel,  orgueilleux,  et  avare,  sera  hai  et  d6test6 
de  tout  le  genre  humain,  et  on  T^vitera  comme  une  bSte  feroce.  A  propos 
d'avarice ;  j  ai  lus  bier  une  jolie  bistoire  cur  ce  sujet,  dans  les  Metamorphoses 
d'Ovide.  C*est  d*un  roi  qui  s'appelloit  Midas,  qui  avoit  demande  au  dien 
Bacchus  que  tout  ce  qu'il  toncheroit  put  devenir  or.  Bacchus  lui  accorda  sa 
demande ;  et,  en  effet,  tout  ce  qn'il  toucha  se  chang^a  imm6diatement  eo 
or.    Voili  Midas,  qui  d'abord  est  charm6  de  sea  richesses,  mus  qui  eol 
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bieBt6t  sQJet  de  s'en  rtpentir,  car  i)  en  pensa  monrir  de  (aim ;  parceqoe 
qaand  il  vonloit  manger  on  boire,  tout  se  changeoit  d*abord  en  or.  Alors 
il  Tit  bien  la  folie  de  son  avarice,  et  pria  Bacchus  de  reprendre  le  pr^seni 
fnneste  qa*il  avoit  tant  souhait6 ;  ce  qa  il  eat  la  bont4  de  hire ;  et  Midas 
rnangea  et  bikt  comme  aaparavant.  Le  morale  de  cette  fable  est,  que  let 
gens  awes  ne  songent  qu'4  amasser  des  richesses,  pour  ne  pas  s  en  serrir ; 
qn'ils  se  refosent  mdme  soarent  le  n^cessaire,  et  qu'ils  meurent  de  faim,  an 
milieti  de  lear  or,  et  de  lears  richesses.  Vous  trourerez  cette  bistoire  aa 
commencement  de  Tonzidme  livre  des  Metamorphoses.  Adieu,  mon  cher 
gallon. 

TRANSLATION. 
MT  DSAR  CHILD,  Itkworth,  Jufy  22. 

We  shall  now,  if  you  please,  enter  npon  the  subject  of  geography,  and 
give  yon  a  general  idea  of  that  science,  which  is  extremely  useful  and  ne* 
oesnry,  as  it  teaches  as  the  situation  of  towns  and  countries  which  are  con* 
tinoally  mentioned,  and  of  which  we  must  by  no  means  be  ignorant.  Yon 
already  know  that  the  world  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  are  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  We  will  begin  with  Europe,  because  it  con*^ 
tains  the  countries  and  kingdoms  most  frequently  spoken  of:  such  are 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  towards  the  north :  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe,  to  the  south :  and  in  the  middle,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things  tends  to  cultivate  and  to  form  your  mind ; 
bat  the  most  important  business  is  to  form  your  heart,  that  is,  to  make  yoa 
an  honest  man.  As  sach,  you  will  abhor  injustice,  lies,  pride,  and  avarice. 
If  a  person,  though  possessed  of  the  finest  understanding  and  greatest  know* 
ledge,  shoald  be  a  liar,  cruel,  proud  and  covetous,  he  will  be  hated  and  de- 
tested by  every  human  creature,  and  shunned  like  a  wild  beast.  With 
respect  to  covetousness,  I  yesterday  read  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  a  pretty 
stoiy  on  that  subject. 

A  king  named  Midas,  entreated  the  god  Bacchus  that  every  thing  he 
touched  might  turn  to  gold.  Bacchus  granted  his  request,  so  that  whatever 
he  touched  was  immediately  transformed  into  gold.  At  first  Midas  was 
highly  pleased  with  his  riches,  but  soon  found  cause  to  repent,  for  he  was 
very  near  djfing  of  hunger.  When  be  wanted  to  eat  or  drink,  every  thing 
iMtantly  turned  to  gold.  He  then  perceived  the  folly  of  being  so  avari- 
ciooa,  aod  prayed  to  Bacchus  to  take  back  that  gift  of  which  he  had  been  so 
desirooa.  The  god,  out  of  his  goodness,  relieved  him,  and  Midas  ate  aod 
drank  aa  before. 

The  moral  of  this  foble  teaches  us,  that  covetous  people  heap  up  riches 
witboiit  any  view  of  making  use  of  them :  that  they  often  refuse  themselves 
the  neoessariefl  of  life,  and  even  die  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  their  gold  and 
richeai 

Too  will  find  this  story  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Metap 
morphoees. 

Adieu,  my  dear  boy. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

MON  CHIR  OARCON,  A  hkworth,  JtdBtL 

Je  Tons  ai  donii6  dans  ma  derail,  an  exemple  tir6  des  Metamorpfaoees» 
des  saites  fanestes  de  rayarice  i  en  voici  encore  un  autre,  qui  est  aussi  dans 
lea  Metamorphoses.  C'est  rhistoire  d'Hippomenee  et  d' Atalante.  Atalante 
6toit  d'une  beaat6  extraordinaire ;  par  consequent  elle  eat  plasieorB  amana ; 
mais  comme  elle  surpassoit  toat  le  monde  en  Titesse  a  la  coarse,  elle  s'engagea 
k  n'^poaser  que  celui  qui  pourroit  la  devancer  a  la  course.  Plusieura  se  pr6* 
aenterent,  mais  elle  les  surmonta  tous,  et  les  fit  mourir.  Hippomenes,  le  fils 
du  dieu  Mars,  n'en  fut  ponrtant  pas  decourag^ ;  et  se  pr^enta.  U  coumt  done 
ayec  elle,  et  elle  Tauroit  bien  devanc^e,  si  Venus  ne  lui  eut  donn6e  trois 
pommes  d'or,  du  jardin  des  Hesperides,  qu  il  jetta  dans  son  chemin.  Aos- 
ait^t  la  belle,  eblouie  par  ces  pommes  d*or,  s*arr6ta  pour  les  ramasser ;  moy- 
ennant  quoi  Hippomenes,  qui  courroit  toujoun,  gagna  la  course.  Elle  fut 
done  obligee  de  V^pouser ;  mais  comme  ils  se  presserent  tant  ^  conaommer 
le  mariage,  qu'tls  le  firent  dans  le  temple  de  Cvbele,  qui  est  la  mere  de  tooa 
le  dieux,  cette  d^esse,  indign^e  de  Taffront,  changea  Hippomenee  en  lion, 
et  Atalante  en  lionne.  Vous  voyez  done  comme  Tamour  de  For  cauaa  le 
malheur  d' Atalante ;  elle  avoit  resist^  au  merite,  et  k  la  beaut6  de  sea  antrea 
amans,  mais  elle  ne  put  tenir  contre  Tor. 

J*e8p6re  que  quand  vous  lisez  mes  lettrea,  tous  fiutea  attention  a  I'ortho* 
graphe,  ausai  bien  qu'aux  histoires ;  et  il  fiiut  aussi  remarquer  la  mani^ 
a  6crire  les  lettres,  qui  doit  Stre  ais6e  et  naturelle,  et  pas  rechercb^e  ni  guin- 
d^  Par  exemple,  quand  tous  enverrez  un  poulet  oik  billet  tendre  k  Miaa 
Pinkerton ;  il  foal  seulement  aonger  a  ce  que  vous  lui  diriez  si  vous  6ties 
avec  elle,  et  puis  I'^crire ;  cela  rend  le  stile  ais^  et  naturel ;  an  lieu  quil  j 
a  des  gens  qui  croyent  que  c'est  une  afiaire  que  d'ecrire  une  lettre,  et  qui 
almaginent,  qu'il  faut  6crire  bien  mieux  qu*on  ne  parle,  ce  qui  eat  nnllement 
n^ceasaire.  Adieu !  Vous  6tes  un  trds  bon  gar^on,  et  tous  apprenea  par* 
fiutement  bien. 

TRANSLATION. 
MT  DEAR  BOY,  MvofA,  J^. 

In  my  last,  I  gave  yon  an  example,  taken  from  Grid's  Metamorpboaea, 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  avarice.  I  now  send  you  another,  which  is  likewise 
in  the  Metamorphoses.  It  is  the  history  of  Hippomenes  and  Atakutta» 
Atalanta  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty,  consequently  she  had  many 
lovers ;  but  as  she  surpassed  every  body  in  swiftness,  she  gave  out  that  she 
would  marry  no  man  but  such  as  could  outrun  her.  Many  suitors  presented 
themselves :  she  overcame  them  all,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
Hippomenes,  son  of  Mars,  was  not,  however,  discouraged.  He  accepted 
the  challenge,  ran  with  her,  and  she  would  have  surpassed  him,  had  not 
Venus  made  him  a  present  of  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  which  he  threw  in  her  way.  Atalanta,  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  apples,  stopped  to  gather  them  up ;  by  which  means  Hippo* 
menes,  who  continued  running,  won  the  race.  She,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  accept  of  him  for  a  husband ;  but,  eager  to  consummate  their  marriage, 
they  lay  together  in  the  temple  of  Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods.  That  god- 
daaa,  indignant  at  the  affit>nt,  changed  Hippomenes  into  a  lion,  and  Atalanta 
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into  a  lioness.  So  yoa  see  how  the  love  of  gold  broaght  misfortune  upon 
Atalanta.  She,  who  had  been  insensible  to  the  accomplishments  and  beaaty 
of  her  other  lovers,  coald  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  gold. 

When  yoa  read  my  letters,  I  hope  yoa  pay  attention  as  well  to  the  spell* 
ing  as  yoa  do  to  the  histories  You  must  likewise  take  notice  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  written ;  which  ought  to  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
strained  and  florid.  For  instance,  when  you  are  about  sending  a  billet  doux^ 
or  love-letter,  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  you  must  only  think  of  what  you  would 
say  to  her  if  you  were  both  together,  and  then  write  it ;  that  renders  the 
style  easy  and  natural ;  though  some  people  imagine  the  wording  of  a  letter 
to  be  a  great  undertaking,  and  think  they  must  write  abundantly  better  than 
they  tal!s  which  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Farewell  I  You  are  a  very  good 
boy,  and  you  learn  exceedingly  well. 


LETTER  XXX. 

DEAR  BOY,  WtiMiday. 

I  have  lately  met  with  some  passages  which  shew  the  opinion  the  ancients 
had  of  learning,  and  how  necessary  they  thought  it.  As  I  know  yon  think 
it  so  too,  and  are  resolved  to  learn  well,  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  with 
seeing  those  passages,  which  1  here  send  you  in  the  original  Latin. 

Pater  fietmilias  qusesivit  ab  Aristippo,  quid  commodi  consequutums  esset 
filius  suns  si  eum  literis  institui  curaret  ?  Si  nullum  alium  fructum  percipiet 
(reepondit  iUe)  hunc  certd,  quod  in  theatre  non  sedebit  lapis  super  lapidem. 
Tone  eiant  theatri  sedilia  marmorea.  Hoc  responso  innuebat  vir  prudent, 
eos  quomm  ingenium  excnltqm  non  fuisset,  lapidnm  similes  posse  videri.    . 

**  A  ftthcr  of  a  &mily  asked  Aristippus,  what  advantage  his  son  woold 
reap  should  be  bring  him  up  to  learning  ?  If  no  other  advantage  (answered 
Arislippaa)  he  will  certainly  have  that  of  sitting  in  the  theatre  not  as  a  stone 
npop  a  stone.  At  that  time  the  seats  in  the  theatre  were  of  marble.  By 
this  answer,  that  judicious  man  hinted,  that  persons  whose  understandings 
were  lefi  nnimproved,  might  be  considered  as  stones." 

Thus  yoa  see,  that  Aristippus  looked  upon  an  ignorant  man  as  little  bet- 
ter than  the  stone  he  sat  upon.  Diogenes  considered  an  ignorant  fellow  as 
a  beast,  and  not  without  reason. 

Salsd  ridebat  Diogenes  Sinopensis,  inertiam  et  incuriam  Megarensiumt 
qoi  liberoe  nnllis  bonis  artibus  instruebant,  curam  vero  pecorum  diligentem 
habebaat ;  dicebat  enim  malle  se  Megarensis  alicvyus  esse  arietem  quam  fir 


*^  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  used  to  ridicule  the 
indolence  and  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Megara,  who  bestowed  no  li« 
beial  education  on  their  cbildren,  yet  took  particular  care  of  their  cattle ; 
for,  said  be,  I  had  much  rather  be  a  ram  belonging  to  a  man  of  Megara  than 
bie  son.'* 

Cicero,  speaking  of  learning,  says,  that  one  should  have  it,  were  it  only 
for  one's  own  pleasure,  independent  of  all  the  other  advantages  of  it. 

Si  non  tantus  fructus  perciperetur  ex  liberalium  artium  studiis,  quantum 
percipi  constat,  sed  ex  his  delectatio  sola  peteretur ;  tamen  hoc  animi  remis* 
sio  judicanda  esset  libero  homine  dignissima.  Nam  caetera  neque  temporum 
suit,  neque  aetatum  omnium,  neque  locorum :  at  hsec  studia  adolescentiam 
aliiat,  aenectutem  oblectant,  secondas  res  omant»  adversis  perfugium  ac  sola- 
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tram  prsbent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediuDt  foris,  pernoctatit  nobincmn, 
peregiiDaiitar,  nisticantur. 

**  Though  we  did  not  reap  sach  advantages  from  the  study  of  letters  as 
we  manifestly  do,  and  that  in  the  acquirement  of  learning  pleasure  only  were 
the  object  in  pursuit ;  yet  that  recreation  of  mind  should  be  deemed  ver)* 
worthy  of  a  liberal  man.  Other  amusements  are  not  always  suitabln  to 
time  and  place ;  nor  are  they  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  These  studies  are 
nourishment  to  youth,  pleasure  to  old  age,  an  ornament  to  prosperity,  a  re- 
fuge and  comfort  in  adversity.  They  divert  us  at  home,  are  of  no  hindrance 
abroad ;  they  pass  the  night  with  us,  accompany  us  when  we  travel,  attetnl 
upon  us  in  our  rural  retreats.** 

Seneca,  to  shew  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  learning,  says. 

Si  terapus  in  studia  conferas,  omne  vitae  fastidium  effugeres,  nee  noctem 
fieri  optabis  tsedio  lucis ;  nee  tibi  gravis  eris,  nee  aliis  supervacuus. 

**  If  you  employ  your  time  in  study,  you  will  avoid  every  disgust  in  life. 
You  will  not  wish  for  night,  nor  be  weary  of  the  day*  You  will  be  neither 
a  burden  to  yourself,  nor  unwelcome  to  others.** 

Translate  these  Latin  passages  at  your  leisure ;  and  remember  how  ne- 
cessary these  great  men  thought  learning  was,  both  for  the  use,  the  orna- 
ment, and  the  pleasure  of  life. 


LETTER  XXXL 

MT  DEAR  BOY|  Jufy  24.  1739. 

I  was  pleased  with  your  asking  me»  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  why  I  bad 
left  off  writing ;  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  sign  that  you  liked  and  minded 
my  letters :  If  that  be  the  case,  you  shall  hear  from  me  often  enough ;  and 
my  letters  may  be  of  use,  if  you  will  give  attention  to  them ;  otherwise  it  is 
only  giving  myself  trouble  to  no  purpose ;  for  it  signifies  nothing  to  read  a  thing 
once,  if  one  does  not  mind  and  remember  it.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  little 
mind  to  be  doing  one  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  cither  thinking  of 
another,  or  not  thinking  at  all.  One  should  always  think  of  what  one  is 
about ;  when  one  is  learning  one  should  not  think  of  play ;  and  when  one 
is  at  play,  one  should  not  think  of  one's  learning.  Besides  that,  if  you  do 
not  mind  your  book  while  you  are  at  it,  it  will  be  a  double  trouble  to  you, 
for  you  must  learn  it  all  over  again. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  life  is  decency ;  which  is  to  do  what 
is  proper,  and  where  it  is  proper ;  for  many  things  are  proper  at  one  time,  and 
in  one  place,  that  are  extremely  improper  in  another ;  for  example,  it  is  very 
proper  and  decent  that  you  should  play  some  part  of  the  day ;  but  you  roust 
reel  that  it  would  be  very  improper  and  indecent,  if  you  were  to  fly  your 
kite,  or  play  at  nine  pins,  while  you  are  with  Mr  Maittaire.  it  is  very  pro* 
per  and  decent  to  dance  well ;  but  tben  you  must  dance  only  at  balls,  and 
places  of  entertainment ;  for  you  would  be  reckoned  a  fool,  it  you  were  to 
dance  at  church,  or  at  a  funeral.  1  hope,  by  these  examples,  you  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Decency ;  which  in  French  is  JBiens^ance ;  ia 
Latin,  Decorum ;  and  in  Greek,  n^f^rev.  Cicero  says  of  it,  Sic  hoc  de* 
corum,  quodelucet  itivitdy  movet  approbationem  eorum  quibuscum  vivitur^ 
ordine  et  conslantid^  et  moderatione  dictorum  omnium  atquefadorum  :  By 
which  yon  see  how  necessary  decency  is,  to  gain  the  approbation  of  man- 
kind.    And,  aa  I  am  sure  you  desire  to  gain  Mr  Maittaire's  approbation 
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withoat  which  yon  mil  never  have  mine,  I  daresay  yon  will  mind  and  give 
attentiofi  to  whatever  he  savs  to  you,  and  behave  yourself  seriously  and  de- 
cently, while  you  are  with  him ;  afterwards  play,  run,  and  jump,  as  much 
ss  ever  yon  please. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Biday, 

I  was  very  glad  when  Mr  Maittaire  told  me,  that  yon  had  more  attention 
now  than  you  used  to  have ;  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  reap  any  bene6t  by 
what  you  learn.  Without  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  remember,  and  with- 
out remembering,  it  is  but  time  and  labour  lost  to  learn.  I  hope,  too,  that 
your  attention  is  not  only  employed  upon  words,  bnt  npon  tne  sense  and 
meaning  of  those  words ;  that  is,  that  when  you  read,  or  get  any  thing  by 
heart,  yon  observe  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of  the  author,  as  well  as  hia 
words.  This  attention  will  furnish  you  with  materials,  when  you  come  to 
compose  and  invent  upon  any  subject  yourself;  for  example,  when  you  read 
of  anger,  envy,  hatred,  love,  pity,  or  any  of  the  passions,  observe  what  the 
author  sajrs  of  them*  and  what  good  or  ill  effects  he  ascribes  to  them.  Observe^ 
too,  the  great  difference  between  prose  and  verse,  in  treating  the  same  sub- 
jects. In  Terse,  the  figures  are  stronger  and  bolder,  and  the  diction  or  ex- 
pression loftier  or  higher,  than  in  prose ;  nay,  the  words  in  verse  are  seldom 
put  in  the  same  order  as  in  prose.  Verse  is  full  of  metaphors,  eimilies,  and 
epithets.  Epithets  (by  the  way)  are  adjectives,  which  mark  some  particn- 
lar  quality  of  the  thing  or  person  to  which  they  are  added ;  as,  for  example, 
Piu$  ^neaSf  the  pious  ^neas ;  Pius  is  the  epithet :  Fanui  Mendax,  Fame 
that  lies :  MemUix  is  the  epithet :  n«3«c«»»v(  A;(^AAiw,  Achilles  swift  of  foot ; 
nJtf^-MBVf  is  the  epithet  This  is  the  same  in  all  languages ;  as,  for  instancy 
tJiey  say  in  Fretfch,  L'envie  pale  et  blimey  t amour  aveugU ;  in  English, 
Faie,  livid  envy,  blind  love :  These  adjectives  are  the  epithets.  Envy  is  al- 
ways represented  by  the  poets  as  pale,  meagr^  and  pining  away  at  other 
people  s  happiness.     Ovid  says  of  Envy, 

VixquB  tenet  Jaaymat,  quod  nil  btaynudfile  cemiL 

Which  means,  that  Envy  can  scarce  help  crying,  when  she  sees  nothing 
to  cry  at ;  that  is,  she  cries  when  she  sees  others  happy.  Envy  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  meanest  and  most  tormenting  of  all  passions,  since  there  is 
hardly  any  body  that  has  not  something  for  an  envious  man  to  envy :  So 
that  he  can  never  be  happy,  while  he  sees  any  body  else  so.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

DEAR  BOY,  lUeworth,  September  10.  1730. 

Since  you  promise  to  give  attention,  and  to  mind  what  you  learn,  I  shall 
give  myself  the  trouble  of  writing  to  yon  again,  and  shall  endeavour  to  in- 
struct you  in  several  things,  that  do  not  fall  under  Mr  Maittaire*s  provioce ; 
mnd  which,  if  they  did,  he  could  teach  you  much  bAter  than  I  can.  I  neither  pre- 
tend nor  propohe  to  teach  them  you  thoroughly ;  you  are  not  yet  of  an  age 
6t  for  it :  1  only  mean  to  give  you  a  general  notion,  at  present,  of  some 
things  that  you  must  learn  more  particularly  hereafter,  and  that  will  then 
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be  the  easier  to  you,  for  haring  bad  a  general  idea  of  tbem  now.  For  ex- 
ample, to  giro  you  some  notion  of  History. 

History  is  an  account  of  whatever  has  been  done  by  any  coantry  io  ge« 
neral,  or  by  any  number  of  people,  or  by  any  one  man ;  thus,  the  Roman 
history  is  an  account  of  what  the  Romans  did  as  a  nation ;  the  history  of 
Cataline*s  conspiracy  is  an  account  of  what  was  done  by  a  particular  num- 
ber of  people  ;  and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  by  Qutntoa 
Curtius,  is  the  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  one  single  man.  History 
is,  in  short,  an  account  or  relation  of  any  thing  that  has  been  done. 

History  is  divided  into  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modem. 

Sacred  history  is  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Jews,  who  were  God's  choeen  people ; 
and  tho'  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Profane  history  is  an  account  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  such  as  yoa  read  in 
Orid's  Metamorphoses,  and  which  you  will  know  a  great  deal  more  of,  when 
yoa  come  to  read  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  other  ancient  poets. 

Ancient  history  is  the  account  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  countries  in  the 
world,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Modem  history  is  the  account  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  of  the  woridv 
since  the  deetraction  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  history  is  extremely  necessary ;  because,  as  it 
informs  us  of  what  was  done  by  other  people,  in  former  ages,  it  instracta  na 
what  to  do  in  the  like  cases.  Besides,  as  it  is  the  common  subject  of  convert 
sation,  it  is  a  shame  to  he  ignorant  of  it. 

Geography  must  necessarily  accompany  history;  for  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  know  what  things  were  done  formerly,  but  we  must  know  where 
they  were  done ;  and  geography,  you  know,  is  the  description  of  the  earth, 
and  shews  us  the  situations  of  towns,  countries,  and  rivers.  For  example, 
geography  shews  you  that  England  is  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  London 
is  the  chief  town  of  England,  and  that  it  is  situated  upon  the  river  Thames, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  the  same  of  other  tovms  and  countries. 
Geography  is  likewise  divided  into  ancient  and  modem ;  many  conntriea 
and  towns  having  now  very  different  names  from  what  they  had  formerly ; 
and  many  towns,  which  made  a  great  figure  in  ancient  times,  being  now  ut- 
terly  destroyed  and  not  existing :  as  the  two  fomous  towns  of  Troy  in  Asia, 
and  Carthage  in  Africa ;  of  both  which  there  are  not  now  the  least  remains. 

Read  this  with  attention,  and  then  go  to  play  with  as  much  attention ; 
and  so  farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

,   DEAR  BOY,  lakworth,  September  15.  1739. 

History  must  be  accompanied  with  chronology  as  well  as  geography,  or 
else  one  has  but  a  very  confused  notion  of  it ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
what  things  have  been  done,  which  history  teaches  us ;  and  where  they  have 
been  done,  which  we  leam  by  geography ;  but  one  must  know  when  they 
have  been  done,  and  that  \%  the  particular  business  of  chronology.  I  will 
therefore  give  you  a  general  notion  of  it. 

Chronology  Cm  French  la  Chronologie)  fixes  the  dates  of  facts ;  that  is, 
it  informs  us  when  such  and  such  things  were  done ;  reckoning  from  certain 
periods  of  time,  which  are  called  nraa  or  epochs :  for  example,  in  Europe^ 
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the  two  principftl  leras  or  epochs  by  which  we  reckon,  are  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  was  four  thousand  years ;  and 
froin  the  birth  of  Chriet  to  this  time,  which  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
ml  thirty- nine  years ;  so  that,  when  one  speaks  of  a  thing  that  was  done  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  one  sa3rs,  it  was  done  in  such  a  ytdt  of  the  world ;  as, 
for  instance,  Rome  was  founded  in  the  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-6fth  year  of  the  world,  which  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  one  says,  that  Charlemagne  was  made 
the  first  Empefor  of  Germany  in  the  year  eight  hundred ;  that  is  to  say, 
eight  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  that  you  see,  the  two 
gremt  periods,  eras,  or  epochs,  from  whence  we  date  every  thing,  are,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  another  term  in  chronology,  called  centuries,  which  is  only  used 
in  reckoning  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  A  century  means  one  hundred  years ; 
consequently  there  have  been  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  eighteenth  century.  When  any  body  says,  then,  for 
example,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  in  the  tenth  century,  they  mean  after 
the  year  nine  hundred,  and  before  the  year  one  thousand,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  When  any  body  makes  a  mistake  in  chronology,  and  says,  that  a 
thing  was  done  some  years  sooner,  or  some  years  later,  than  it  really  waa, 
that  error  is  called  an  Anachronism.  Chronology  requires  memory  and  at- 
tention ;  both  which  you  can  have  if  you  please ;  and  1  shall  tr)*  them  both, 
by  asking  yon  questions  about  this  letter,  the  next  time  I  see  you. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

DBAR  BOT,  iHeworth,  September  17.  1739. 

In  my  two  last  letters,  I  explained  to  you  the  meaning  and  use  of  history, 
geography,  and  chronology,  and  shewed  you  the  connection  they  had  with 
one  another ;  that  is,  how  they  were  joined  together,  and  depended  each 
upon  the  other.     We  will  now  consider  history  more  particularly  by  itself. 

The  meet  ancient  histories  of  all  are  so  mixed  with  fables,  that  is,  with 
fialsehoods  and  invention,  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  them.  All  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  that  you  read  of  in  the  poets  were  only  men 
and  women ;  but,  as  they  had  either  found  out  some  useful  invention,  or  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  countries  where  they  lived,  the  people,  who 
had  a  great  veneration  for  them,  made  them  gods  and  goddesses  when  they 
£ed,  addressed  their  prayers,  and  raised  altars  to  them.  Thus  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine,  was  only  the  first  man  who  invented  the  making  of  wme, 
which  pleased  the  people  so  much,  that  they  made  a  god  of  him ;  and 
may  be  they  were  drunk  when  they  made  him  so.  So  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
plenty,  who  is  always  represented  in  pictures  with  wheat  sheaves  about  her 
head,  was  only  some  good  woman  who  invented  ploughing  and  sowing,  and 
raising  com;  and  the  people,  who  owed  their  bread  to  her,  deified  her; 
that  is,  made  a  goddess  of  her.  The  case  is  the  same  of  all  the  other  pagan 
gods  and  goddesses  which  you  read  of  in  profane  and  fabulous  history. 

The  authentic,  that  is,  the  true  ancient  history,  is  divided  into  five  re- 
markable periods  or  eras,  of  the  five  great  empires  of  the  world.  The  first 
empire  of  the  world  was  the  Assyrian,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes. 
The  empire  of  the  Medes  was  overturned  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  empire 
of  the  Persians  was  demolidied  by  the  Macedonians,  under  Alexander  the 
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Great.  The  empire  of  Alexander  the  Grreat  lasted  no  longer  than  hk  lifo ; 
for,  at  his  death,  his  generals  dinded  the  world  among  them,  and  went  to 
war  with  one  another;  till  at  last  the  Roman  empire  aroee,  swallowed 
them  all  up,  and  Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Remember,  theiit 
that  the  five  great  empires  that  succeeded  each  other  were  these : 

1.  The  Assyrian  Empire,  first  established. 

2.  The  Empire  of  the  Modes. 

3.  The  Persian  Empire. 

4.  The  Macedonian  Empire.  % 

5.  The  Roman  Empire. 

If  ever  yon  find  a  word  that  you  do  not  undentand,  either  in  my  letters 
or  any  where  else,  I  hope  yoa  remember  to  ask  your  Mamma  the  meaning 
of  it.  Here  are  but  three  in  this  letter  which  you  are  likely  not  to  under- 
stand ;  these  are, 

Connection,  which  is  a  noun  substantive,  that  signifies  a  joining  or  ty- 
ing together ;  it  comes  from  the  verb  to  connect,  which  signifies  to  join.  For 
example,  one  says  of  any  two  people  that  are  intimate  friends,  and  much 
togetner,  there  is  a  great  connection  between  them,  or,  they  are  mightily  con> 
nected.  One  says  so  also  of  two  things  that  have  a  resemblance,  or  a 
likeness  to  one  another,  there  is  a  connection  between  them :  as,  for  example, 
there  is  a  great  connection  between  poetry  and  painting,  because  they  both 
^press  nature,  and  a  strong  and  lively  imagination  is  necessary  for  both. 

Deify  is  a  verb,  which  signifies  to  make  a  god ;  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
word  DeuSt  God,  and  F'iot  I  become.  The  Roman  emperors  were  always 
deified  after  their  death,  though  most  of  them  were  rather  devils  when  alive. 

Authentic,  means  true;  something  that  may  be  depended  upuii)  as 
coming  from  good  authority.  For  example,  one  says,  such  a  history  is  au- 
thentic, such  a  piece  of  news  is  authentic ;  that  is,  one  may  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  it. 

I  have  just  now  received  your  letter,  which  is  very  well  written. 


LETTER  XXXVL 

Aldaoortk, 
La  politesse,  dont  je  vous  ai  parl6,  mon  cher,  dans  mes  precklentes,  ne 
regarde  que  vos  6gaux,  et  vos  sup6rieurs;  mais  il  y  a  aussi  uno  certaine 
politesse,  que  vous  devez  a  vos  inferieurs ;  elle  est  differente  a  la  verit^,  mais 
aussi  qui  ne  Ta  pas,  n*a  surement  pas  le  coBur  bon.  On  ne  fait  pas  des  com- 
plimens  a  des  gens  au  dessous  de  soi,  et  on  ne  leur  parle  pas  de  Thonneur 
qu'ils  vous  font :  mais  en  m^me  terns  il  faut  les  traiter  avec  bont6,  et  avec 
douceur.  Nous  sommes  tons  de  la  meme  espece,  et  il  n*y  a  d*autre  dis- 
tinction que  celle  que  le  sort  a  foit ;  par  exemple,  votre  valet  et  Lisette 
eeroient  vos  6gaux,  R*ils  6toient  aussi  riches  que  vous ;  mais  6tant  plus  pan- 
yres,  ils  sont  obliges  de  vous  servir,  par  consequent  vous  ne  devez  pas  aj outer 
a  leur  malheur,  en  les  insultant,  ou  en  les  maltraitant ;  et  si  votre  sort  est 
meilleur  que  le  leur,  vous  devez  en  remercier  Dieu,  sans  les  m^priser,  ou 
en  ^tre  plus  glorienx  vous-m^me.  11  faut  done  agir  avec  douceur  et  bont^ 
envers  tons  ceux  qui  sont  au  dessous  de  vous,  et  ne  le  pas  leur  parler  d'un  ton 
brusque,  ni  leur  dire  des  duret^s,  comme  si  ils  6toient  d*une  different  esp6ce. 
Un  bon  c<Bur,  au  lieu  de  faire  sentir  aux  gens  leur  malheur,  tache  de  le  leur 
(aire  oublier  s'il  est  possible,  au  rooins  de  I'adoucir.     Voila  comme  je  suis 
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peniiad6  que  rova  feres  toujoiirB ;  antrement,  je  ne  Fcmt  ahnerois  pss  tant 
que  je  fais.    Adiea. 

TRANSLATION. 

labmorA. 

That  politeness  which  I  mentioned,  my  dear  child,  in  my  former  letters* 
regards  only  yonr  equals  and  yonr  snperiors.  There  is  also  a  certain  polite- 
ness dne  to  your  inferiors,  of  a  different  kind,  'tis  tme ;  bat  whoever  is 
withoat  it  is  without  good  nature.  We  do  not  need  to  compliment  those  be- 
neath us,  nor  to  talk  of  their  doing  us  the  honour,  &c.  but  we  ought  to  treat 
them  with  benevolence  and  mildness.  We  are  all  of  the  same  species,  and  no 
distinction  whatever  is  between  us,  except  that  which  arises  from  fortune. 
For  example,  your  footman  and  Lisette  would  be  your  equals  were  they  as 
rich  as  you.  Being  poor,  they  are  obliged  to  serve  you.  Therefore,  you 
must  not  add  to  their  misfortune  by  insulting  or  by  ill-treating  them.  If  yonr 
situation  is  preferable  to  theirs,  be  thankful  to  God,  without  either  despising 
them,  or  being  vain  of  your  better  fortune.  You  must,  therefore,  treat  all 
your  inferiors  with  affability  and  good  manners,  and  not  speak  to  them  in  a 
eurly  tone,  nor  with  harsh  expressions,  as  if  they  were  of  a  different  species. 
A  good  heart  never  reminds  people  of  their  misfortune,  but  endeavours  to 
alleviate,  or,  if  possible,  to  make  them  forget  it. 

I  am  persuaded  you  will  always  act  in  that  manner,  otherwise  I  should 
BOt  lore  yon  so  much  as  I  do.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 

MON  CHIR  ENFANT,  A  JMewarth,  ce  29mm«  SepL  1739. 

Je  snis  tr^  content  de  votre  derni^re  lettre ;  T^criture  en  6toit  fort  bonne, 
et  votre  promesse  6toit  fort  belle.  11  la  faut  bien  tenir,  car  un  honn^te 
homme  n'a  que  sa  parole.  Vous  m'assurez  done  que  vous  vous  souvieudrez 
des  instructions  que  je  vous  donne ;  cella  suffit,  car  quoique  vous  ne  les 
compreniez  pas  tout  k  fait  k  present,  Tage  et  la  reflexion  vous  les  debrouil- 
leront  avec  le  tems.  Par  rapport  au  contenu  de  votre  lettre,  je  crois  que 
▼ous  avez  en  bon  sdcours,  et  je  ne  m'attends  pas  encore  que  vous  puissiez 
bien  fatre  une  lettre  tout  seul :  mais  il  est  bon  pourtant  d'essnyer  un  peu, 
ear  il  n*y  a  rien  de  plus  n^cessaire  que  savoir  bien  6crire  des  lettres,  et  en 
effet  il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  facile ;  la  plupart  de  ceux  qui  ^crivent  mal,  c*est 
parcequ*ils  veulent  6crire  mieux  qu'ils  ne  peuvent,  moyennant  quoi  ils 
6crivent  d'une  manidre  guind^e  et  recherch6e :  au  lieu  que  pour  bien  6crire, 
il  faut  4crire  aisement  et  naturellement.  Par  exemple,  si  vous  voulez  m*6crire 
vne  lettre,  il  font  seulement  penser  k  ce  que  vous  me  diriez  si  vous  6ties 
srec  moi,  et  puis  T^crire  tout  simplement,  comme  si  vous  me  parliez.  Je 
suppose  done,  que  vous  m'ecrivez  une  lettre  tout  seul,  et  je  m'imagine 
qu'elle  seroit  a  peu  pr^  en  ces  termes  s 

Mon  cher  Papa, 

J*ai  ete  chez  Monsieur  Maittaire  ce  matin,  o^  j'ai  fort  bien  traduit,  de 

I'Anglois  en  Latin,  et  du  Latin  en  Anglois,  ai  bien  qu'il  a  6crit  k  la  fin, 

Opltt/ie,     J*ai  aussi  rep6t6  un  verbe  Grec,  assez  bien.     Apr^  cela  j'ai 

couru  chez  moi  comme  un  petit  diable,  et  j'ai  jou6ju8qu  a  diner;  maisalors 
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I'afRiire  derint  s^iieiise,  et  j'ai  inaog6  comme  on  loap^  a  qatoi  Fout  voyes  que 
je  me  porte  bien.     Adiea. 

H6  bien,  void  une  bonne  lettre,  et  pourtant  tr^  facile  a  6crire,  parceqa'elle 
eftt  tout  natnrelle.  Tachez  done  de  m*6crire  quelquefoia  de  votre  chef,  sans 
Toos  embairasser  de  la  beaat6  de  recritnre,  on  de  Texactitade  des  lignes ; 
pour  Tons  donner  le  moins  de  peine  qu'il  est  possible.  £t  voos  vont  ac- 
contumerez  pea  a  peu,  de  la  sorte,  k  4crire  parfaitement  bien,  et  sans  peine. 
Adieu.  Vons  n'ayes  qn  4  venir  chea  moi  demain  a  midi^  ou  Vendredi  matin 
k  holt  henres. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CBILD9  IsUmuihf  Sept  19.  173dL 

I  am  veiy  well  pleased  with  yoar  last  letter.  The  writing  was  very  goodt 
and  the  promise  you  make  exceedingly  fine.  You  must  keep  it,  for  aa 
honest  man  never  breaks  his  word.  You  engage  then  to  retain  the  instme- 
tions  which  1  give  yon.  That  is  sufficient,  for  though  you  do  not  properly 
comprehend  them  at  present,  age  and  reflection  will,  in  time,  make  yov  an* 
derstand  them. 

With  respect  to  the  contents  of  your  letter,  I  believe  you  have  had  pro- 
per assistance ;  indeed,  I  do  not  as  yet  expect  that  you  can  write  a  letter 
without  help.  You  ought,  however,  to  try,  for  nothing  is  more  requisite  than 
to  write  a  good  letter.  Nothing  in  fact  is  more  easy.  Most  penona  who 
write  ill,  do  so  because  they  aim  at  writing  better  than  they  can,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  a  formal  and  uunaturtJ  style.  Whereas,  to  write  well, 
we  must  write  easily  and  naturally.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  write  a 
letter  to  me,  you  should  only  consider  what  you  would  say  if  you  were  with 
me,  and  then  write  it  in  plain  terms,  just  as  if  you  were  conversing.  I 
will  suppose,  then,  that  you  sit  down  to  write  to  me  nnaasiat6d>  and  I  ima- 
gine your  letter  would  probably  be  much  in  these  words : 

My  Dear  Pbpa, 
I  have  been  at  Mr  Maittaire's  this  morning,  where  I  have  translated  Eng* 
lish  into  Latin  and  Latin  into  English,  and  so  well,  that  at  the  end  of  my  exer* 
cise  he  has  writ  aptime.  I  have  likewise  repeated  a  Greek  verb,  and  pretty 
well.  After  this  I  ran  home,  like  a  little  wild  hay^  and  played  till  dinner* 
time.  This  became  a  serious  task,  for  I  ate  like  a  wolf:  and  by  that  yoo 
jnay  judge  that  I  am  in  very  good  health.     Adieu. 

Well,  Sir,  the  above  is  a  good  letter,  and  yet  very  easily  written,  because 
it  is  exceedingly  natural.  Endeavour  then  sometimes  to  write  to  me  of  your* 
•elf,  without  minding  either  the  beauty  of  the  writing  or  the  straightness  of 
the  lines.  Take  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  By  that  means  you  will  by 
d^^es  use  yourself  to  write  perfectly  well,  and  with  ease.  Adieu.  Come 
to  ma  to-morrow  at  twelve,  or  Friday  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
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LETTER  XXXVin. 

DEAR  BOY,  Tkundmf,  Jskwfrtk, 

As  I  shall  come  to  town  next  Saturday,  I  would  have  you  come  to  me 
on  Sunday  morniug  about  ten  o'clock  :  and  I  would  have  you  likewise  teA 
Mr  Maittaire,  that,  if  it  be  not  troublesome  to  him,  1  should  be  extremely 
glad  to  see  him  at  the  same  time.  I  would  not  have  given  him  this  trou- 
ble, but  that  it  is  uncertain  when  I  can  wait  upon  him  in  town :  I  do  not 
doubt  but  he  will  give  me  a  good  account  of  you,  for  I  think  you  are  now  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages,  the  pleasure^  and  the  necessity  of  learning  well ;  I 
think,  too,  yon  have  an  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  you  do,  and  therefore 
will  apply  yourself.  I  must  also  tell  you,  that  you  are  now  talked  of  as  an 
eminent  scholar  for  your  age ;  and  therefore  your  shame  will  be  the  greater^ 
If  yon  ■honld  not  answer  the  expectations  people  have  of  you.     Adieu* 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Monday. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  when  Mr  Maittaire  told  me,  yesterday,  in 
your  presence,  that  you  b^an  to  mind  your  learning,  and  to  give  more 
attention.  If  you  continue  to  do  so,  you  will  find  two  advantages  in  it : 
the  one  your  own  improvement,  the  oUier  my  kindness ;  which  you  must 
never  expect,  but  when  Mr  Maitture  tells  me  you  deserve  it.  There  is  no 
doing  any  thing  well  without  application  and  industry.  Industry  (in  Latin 
industrial  and  in  Greek  tty^fot^,)  is  defined  (that  b,  described)  to  be^Tie* 
guens  exercUium  circa  rem  honestam,  unde  aliquis  industrius  dtcUur^  hoc 
est  studiasus,  vigilans :  This  I  expect  so  much  from  you,  that  I  do  not  donbti 
in  a  little  time,  but  that  I  shall  hear  you  called  Philip  the  industrious,  or,  if 
you  like  it  better  in  Greek,  ^<Aiinr«$  «y;^<i'od(.  Most  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  had  some  epithet  added  to  their  names,  describing  some  particular 
merit  they  had ;  and  why  should  not  you  endeavour  to  be  distinguished  by 
some  honourable  appellation  ?  Parts  and  quickness,  though  very  necessary, 
are  not  alone  sufficient ;  attention  and  application  must  complete  the  business; 
and  both  together  will  go  a  great  way. 

Aoeipiie  ergo  aiitBm,  eique  hoc  meafigiU  dicta, 

Adieik 

We  were  talking  yesterday  of  America,  which  I  told  yon  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  through  the  encouragement 
of  Ferdtnando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  in  1491,  that  is,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  it  took  its 
name  of  Amsrica  from  one  Vespusius  Americus  of  Florence,  who  discovered 
South  America,  in  1497.  The  Spaniards  began  their  conquests  in  America 
by  the  islands  of  St  Domingo  and  Cuba ;  and  soon  afterwards  Ferdinando 
Cortez,  with  a  small  army,  landed  upon  the  continent,  took  Mexico,  and 
beat  Montesuma,  the  Indian  emperor.  This  encouraged  other  nations  to  go 
and  try  what  they  could  get  in  this  new- discovered  world.  The  Eiigltth 
have  got  there.  New  York,  New  England,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Caroliaa» 
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PerniBylrania,  and  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  Porta* 
guese  have  got  the  Brazik ;  the  Datch»  Citra9oa,  and  Surinam ;  and  the 
French,  Martinicoi  and  New  France. 


LETTER  XL. 

DEAR  BOT9  Monday. 

I  have  lately  menUooed  chronology  to  voii|  thoudi  slightly ;  bat,  as  it 
is  very  necessary  yon  should  know  somethmg  of  it,  I  will  repeat  it  now  a 
Kttle  more  fnlly,  in  order  to  give  you  a  better  notion  of  it. 

Chronology  is  the  art  of  measuring  and  distinguishing  time,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  epochas,  which,  you  know,  are  particular  and  remarkable  periods 
of  time. 

The  word  chronology  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  words  XC*'^'  which 
signifies  time^  and  A«y«(,  which  signifies  discourse.  Chronology  and  geogra- 
phy are  called  the  two  eyes  of  history,  because  history  can  never  be  clear 
and  well  understood  without  them.  History  relates  fietcta ;  chronology  tella 
as  at  what  time,  or  when,  those  facts  were  done ;  and  geography  shews  oa 
in  what  place  or  country  they  were  done.  The  Greeks  measured  their  time 
by  Olympiads,  which  was  a  snace  of  four  years,  called  in  Greek  OXvf^wmq, 
This  method  of  computation  liad  its  rise  from  the  Olympic  Games,  which 
were  celebrated  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
AlpheuA,  near  Olvmpia,  a  city  in  Greece,  llie  Greeks,  for  example,  woold 
say,  that  such  a  thing  happened  in  such  a  year  of  such  an  Olympiad ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  Alexander  tne  Great  died  in  the  first  vear  of  the  1 14th  Olym- 
piad. The  first  Olympiad  was  774  years  before  Christ ;  so,  consequently, 
Christ  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  195th  Olympiad. 

The  period,  or  era,  from  whence  the  Romans  reckoned  their  time,  was 
firom  the  building  of  Rome ;  which  they  marked  thus,  ab  u.  c.  that  is,  ab 
Urhe  condita.  Thus,  the  kings  were  expelled,  and  the  consular  govern- 
ment efitabliMhed,  the  244th  ab  u.  c.  that  is,  of  Rome. 

All  Europe  now  reckons  from  the  great  epocha  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  1738  years  ago ;  so  that,  when  any  body  asks,  in  what  year  did 
duch  or  such  a  thing  happen,  they  mean,  in  what  year  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
For  example :  Charlemain,  in  French  Charlemagne,  was  made  emperor 
of  the  West  in  the  year  BOO ;  that  is,  800  years  aUer  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
but,  if  we  speak  of  any  event  or  historical  fact  that  happened  before  that  time^ 
we  then  say,  it  happened  so  many  years  before  Chnst.  For  instance,  wt 
say  Rome  was  built  750  years  before  Christ. 

The  Turks  date  from  their  Hegira,  which  was  the  year  of  the  flight  of 
their  false  prophet,  Mahomet,  from  Mecca ;  and,  as  we  say  that  such  a  thing 
was  done  in  such  a  year  of  Christ ;  they  say,  such  a  thing  was  done  in  such 
a  year  of  the  Hegira.  Their  Hegira  begins  in  the  622d  year  of  Christ,  that 
i%  above  1 100  years  ago. 

There  are  two  great  periods  in  chronology,  from  which  the  nationa  of 
Europe  date  events.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  second,  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  events  that  happened  before  the  birth  of  Christ  are  dated  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Those  events  which  have  happened  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  are  dated  from  that  time ;  as  the  present  year  1739.  For 
iple: 
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A.  M. 

Noah*8  flood  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world         -        -        -  1656 

Babylon  was  built  by  Semiramis,  in  the  year             ...  iSOO 

Moees  was  bom  in  the  year 2400 

Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  the  year       ....  2800 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romuhis  in  the  year               ...  3225 

Alexander  the  Great, conquered  Persia              ....  3674 

Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  world          -         -  4000 
The  meaning  of  a.  m.  at  the  top  of  these  flgures,  is  Anno  Mundi,  the 
year  of  the  world. 

From  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  Christians  date  the  events  that  have  happen* 
ed  since  that  time ;  and  this  is  called  the  Christian  (Bra.  Sometimes  we  say, 
that  such  a  thing  happened  in  such  a  year  of  Christ,  and  sometimes  we  say 
in  such  a  century.  Now,  a  century  is  one  hundred  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years  a  new  century  begins : 
and  we  are,  consequently,  now  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  example,  as  to  the  Christian  sera,  or  since  the  birth  of  Christ , 

Mahomet,  the  false  prophet  of  the  Turks,  who  established  the  Mahometan 

religion,  and  writ  the  Alcoran,  which  is  the  Turkinh  book  of  religion, 

died  in  the  seventh  century,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Christ  •         632 

Charlemain  was  crowned  emperor  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 

century,  that  is,  in  the  year  ......         800 

Here  the  old  Roman  empire  ended. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  crowned  King  of  England  in  the  eleventh 

century,  in  the  year 1066 

The  Reformation,  that  is,  the  Protestant  religion,  begun  by  Martin 

Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  year  ...  1530 
Gunpowder  invented  by  one  Bertholdus,  a  German  monk,  in  the 

fourteenth  century,  in  the  year  .....         1380 

PHnting  invented,  at  Haerlem  in  Holland,  or  at  Strasbourg,  or  at 

Mentz  in  Germany,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  year  1440 

Adieu. 


LETTER  XLL 

MON  CHER  BNFANT>  Baiht  et  StMie  <rOetobre  1739L 

Je  suis  charm^  de  toutes  vos  lettres ;  celle  que  vous  avez  6crit  tout  sen!, 
est  tres  naturelle,  et  par  consequent  tr^s  bonne.  Votre  traduction  Angloise 
est  aussi  forte  juste  ;  et  pour  celle  en  Latin,  je  ne  la  demande  pas  meilleure 
poor  le  peu  de  terns  que  vous  avez  appris  cette  langue.  Enfin,  jusqu*ici 
cela  ne  pent  pas  alter  mieux ;  continuez  seulement.  Je  vous  fais  surtoat 
mon  compliment  a  Toccasion  de  raccuroHssimi  que  Monsieur  Maittaire  a 
<lonii6  a  vos  derniers  travaux.  Ce  sont  \k  de  ces  61oge8  qu*il  est  bien  flal- 
teur  de  meriter ;  et  je  suis  sur  que  vous  avez  senti  plus  de  plaisir  k  ce  seul 
mot,  que  vous  n*en  auriez  eu  a  jouer  denx  henres  de  suite.  En  effet,  quel 
plaisir  n'a  t'on  pas,  qoand  on  a  bil^n  fait  son  devoir  en  quelque  chose  que 
ce  poisse  dtre  ?  II  n'y  a  rien  de  tel  qu'une  bonne  conscience ;  c'est  la  senle 
choM  qui  pent  rendre  tnuiquiJIe  oo  lieoreiix.    A  propoa,  aaves-voiia  ee  que 
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c'est  que  la  conscience  ?  C*e8t  ce  que  Ton  sent  en  soi-m^me,  de  qnelqiie 
chose  qu*on  a  dit,  ou  qn'on  a  fiuU  Par  exemple,  ei  j'avois  &it  da  mal  ik 
qiielqa*a!i,  ou  si  j'avois  dit  un  menaonge,  quoique  je  ne  fiiBse  pas  d^cooTerty 
ponrtant  je  me  sentirois  coapable,  et  la  conscience  me  tourmenteroit,  et  je 
serois  malheureux.  Vous  anree  lu  a  coup  snr  dans  les  M^tamorpbosaa 
d'Ovide,  la  fable  de  Prometh6ei  qui  pour  former  Thomme  Tola  le  feu  da 
del ;  dont  Jupiter  le  punit,  en  Tattachant  sur  le  Mont  Caucase,  et  en  en- 
▼oyant  un  Vautour  qui  lui  ronge  perpetuellement  le  foie.  Cette  fable  eat 
one  AlI%orie  ingkiieuse,  pour  marquer  les  tonrmens  perp^toek  d'une  man- 
▼aise  conscience.  Prometh^e  avoit  fait  un  vol ;  et  le  vautour  qui  hii  ronge 
continuellement  le  foie  vent  dire  sa  conscience,  qui  lui  reproche  perpetuelle- 
ment son  crime.  Voila  ce  qui  s*appelle  une  all6gorie,  quand  on  repr^sente 
one  chose  par  le  moyen  d*nne  autre.  Les  poetes  se  senrent  soavent  de 
TaUegorie.    Adieu. 

Tradoisez  oette  lettre  en  Anglois : 

Mon  cher  Pbpa, 
II  est  vrai  que  vous  me  donnez  des  louanges :  mais  il  est  vrai  auasi  que 
vous  me  les  ^tes  payer;  car  vous  me  fiiites  travailler  oomme  an  forget 
pour  les  acqu6rir.  N'importe,  on  ne  pent  pas  ach^ter  la  gloire  trop  cber. 
Voila  comme  Alexandre  le  Grand  a  pens6;  et  voila  comme  pense  aoaai 
Philippe  le  Petit.  Votre,  &c 

Format  en  Anglois  est,  a  gaUey  slaoe, 

TBAMSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  Baik,  OcUbtr  8.  17391 

I  am  charmed  with  all  your  letters ;  that  which  you  wrote  without  help 
is  very  natural,  consequently  very  good.  Your  English  translation  is  a 
very  just  one ;  and  as  for  the  Latin,  considering  how  short  a  time  you  have 
been  learning  that  language,  I  do  not  require  it  to  be  any  better.  In  shorty 
hitherto  you  have  gone  on  as  well  as  possible,  only  continue.  More  par- 
ticularly, I  congratulate  you  on  the  accuratissime  which  Mr  Maittaire  has 
added  to  your  last  performances ;  and  it  is  very  flattering  to  be  deserving  of 
such  commendations.  I  am  sure  that  single  word  must  have  afforded  you 
more  pleasure  than  two  hours'  play.  Besides,  how  exceedingly  satisfactory  it 
is  to  have  done  one's  duty  in  any  respect  ?  Nothing  is  so  comfortable  as  a 
good  conscience ;  that  only  can  make  us  easy  and  happy.  Pray  do  yoa 
know  what  conscience  is  ?  It  is  what  we  feel  when  we  have  said  or  done 
any  thing.  For  instance,  if  I  had  injured  any  person,  or  had  told  a  lie, 
though  I  might  not  be  found  out,  yet  I  should  feel  myself  guilty ;  conscience 
woukl  torment  me,  and  I  must  be  unhappy.  You  have  certainly  read,  in 
Ovid  6  Metamorphoses,  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from  heaven 
to  form  man.  Jupiter  punished  him,  by  chaining  him  to  Mount  Caucasos, 
and  by  sending  a  vulture  that  incessantly  gnaws  his  liver.  This  fable  is  an 
ingenious  allegory,  pointing  out  the  perpetual  torments  of  a  bad  conscience. 
Prometheus  had  stolen ;  and  the  vulture  that  continually  gnaws  his  liver 
means  his  conscience,  which  continually  reproaches  him  with  that  crime. 
This  i»  called  an  allegory — when,  to  represent  one  thing,  we  do  it  by  uMans 
of  another.     Poets  often  make  use  of  all^ories.    Adieo. 
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Translate  the  following  letter  into  English : 

My  dear  Pafia, 
It  is  true  you  do  praise  me ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  yon  make  roe  earn  those 
praises,  by  obliging  me  to  work  lik#a  galley  slave.     No  matter,  glory  cannot 
be  too  dearly  purchased :  snch  were  the  sentiments  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  such  are  those  of  Philip  the  Little. 

LETTER  XLU. 

MON  CHER  INFANT,  A  Bath,  17tims  tTOdobre  1739. 

En  T^rit^  je  crois  que  vous  ^tes  le  premier  garden  a  qui,  avant  Tage  de  hnit 
aos,  on  ait  jamais  parl6  des  figures  de  la  rh^torique,  comme  j  ai  fait  dans  ma 
demi^re  * ;  mais  anssi  il  me  semble  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  commencer  trop  jeune 
a  y  penser  an  pen ;  et  Tart  de  persuader  k  I'esprit,  et  de  toucher  le  emor, 
nitrite  bien  qu  on  y  fasse  attention  de  bonne  heore. 

Vous  concevez  bien  qu'un  homme  qui  parle  et  qui  6crit  ^l^gamment  et 
arec  grace,  qui  choisit  bien  ses  paroles,  et  qui  ome  et  embellit  la  matidre 
sar  laquelle  il  parle  ou  6crit,  persuadera  mieux,  et  obtiendra  plus  facilement 
ce  qu*il  sonhaite,  qu'un  homme  qui  s'explique  mal,  qui  parle  mal  sa  langue, 
qui  se  sert  de  mots  has  et  vulgaires,  et  qui  en  fin  n'a  ni  grace  ni  616gance  en 
tout  ce  qu'il  dit.  Or  c'est  cet  art  de  bien  parler,  que  la  rh^torique  enseigne ; 
et  quoique  je  ne  songe  pas  k  vous  y  enfoncer  encore,  je  voudrois  pourtant  bien 
▼ous  en  donner  quelque  id6e  conrenable  a  votre  age. 

La  premidre  chose  a  laquelle  vous  devez  faire  attention,  c'est  de  parler  la 
langue  que  vous  parlez  dans  sa  demise  puret6,  et  selon  les  r^les  de  la 
Grammaire ;  car  il  n'est  permis  de  faire  des  fautes  centre  la  grammaire,  on 
de  ae  servir  de  mots,  qui  ne  sent  pas  veritablement  des  mots.  Ce  n'est  pas 
epcore  tout,  car  il  ne  suffit  point  de  ne  pas  parler  mal ;  mais  il  fietut  parler  bien ; 
et  le  meilleur  moyen  d*y  parvenir  est  de  lire  avec  attention  les  meilleurs  livres, 
et  de  remarquer  comment  les  honn^tes  gens  et  ceux  qui  parlent  le  mieux 
a'expriment ;  car  les  bourgeou,  le  petit  people,  les  laquais,  et  les  servantes, 
toot  cela  parle  mal.  lis  out  des  expressions  basses  et  vulgaires,  dont  les 
honnStes  gens  ne  doivent  jamais  se  servir.  Dans  les  Nombres,  ils  joignent 
le  singulier  et'le  pluriel  ensemble;  dans  les  Genres,  ils  confondent  le  mas- 
coJin  avec  le  feminin ;  et  dans  les  Tems,  ils  prennent  souvent  Tan  poor 
Taotre.  Four  6viter  tontes  ces  fieiutes,  il  faut  lire  avec  soin ;  remarquer  le 
toar  et  lee  expressions  des  meilleurs  auteurs,  et  ne  jamais  passer  un  seul  mot 
qn'on  n'entend  pas,  ou  sur  lequel  on  a  la  moindre  difficult^,  sans  en  deman- 
der  exactement  la  signification.  Par  exerople ;  quand  vous  lisez  les  Meta- 
morphoses d'Ovide,  avec  Monsieur  Martin ;  il  faut  lui  demander  les  sens 
de  chaque  mot  que  vous  ne  savez  pas,  et  mdme  si  c  est  un  mot,  dont  on  pent 
se  servir  en,  prose  aussi  bien  qu'en  vers ;  car,  comme  je  vous  ai  dit  autrefois, 
le  langage  poetiqne  est  different  du  langage  ordinaire,  et  il  y  a  bien  des 
mots  dont  on  se  sert  dans  la  poesie,  qu'on  feroit  fort  mal  d'employer  dans  la 
prose.  De  meme,  quand  vous  Itsez  le  Fran9ois  avec  Monsieur  Pelnote,  de- 
mandez-lni  le  sens  de  chaque  nouveau  mot  que  vous  rencontrez  chemin  fai- 
saDt ;  et  priez  le  de  vous  donner  des  exeroples  de  la  mani^re  dont  il  faut  s'en 
servir.     Tout  ceci  ne  demande  quun  peu  d'attention,  et  pourtant  il  n'y  a 

*  Qui  ne  se  trouve  pas. 
T 
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rien  de  plus  utile.  II  firat  (dl^on)  qa  on  bomme  soit  ii6  pogtt ;  nwis  il  peat 
te  fiure  oratenr.  NascUur  Poeia,  Jii  Oraior.  C'est-a-dire,  qa*il  fimt  6tre 
nk  avec  une  certaine  force  et  yiracit^  d'esprit  poor  ^re  podtOi  niaia  que  Tal- 
tentMm,  la  leetiire»  et  k  traTail  auffiient  pour  (aire  on  oratenr.    Adieu. 

% 

TBANSLATIOM. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  BaA^  OOobtr  17.  1739. 

Indeed,  I  believe  you  are  the  first  boy,  to  whom  (under  the  age  of  eight 
years)  one  has  ever  ventured  to  mention  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  as  I  did  in 
my  last  *•  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  cannot  begin  to  think  too  young ; 
and  that  the  art  which  teaches  us  how  to  persuade  the  mind,  and  touch  the 
heart,  must  surely  deserve  the  cariiest  attention. 

You  cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  a  man  who  speaks  and  writes  with 
elegance  and  grace,  who  makes  choice  of  good  words,  and  adorns  and  em- 
bellishes the  subject  upon  which  he  either  speaks  or  writes,  will  persuade 
better,  and  succeed  more  easily  in  obtaining  what  he  wishes,  than  a  man 
who  does  not  explain  himself  cleariy,  speaks  his  language  ill,  or  makes  use 
of  low  and  vulgar  expressions,  and  who  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance  in 
any  thins  that  he  says.  Now  it  is  by  Rhetoric  that  the  art  of  speaking  elo- 
quently IS  taught ;  and,  though  I  cannot  think  of  grounding  you  in  it  as  yet, 
I  would  wish,  however,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it  suitable  to  your  age. 

The  first  thing  you  should  attend  to  is,  to  speak  whatever  language  you 
do  speak  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  Grammar ;  for 
we  must  never  offend  against  grammar,  nor  make  use  of  words  which  are 
lot  really  words.  This  is  not  all ;  for  not  to  speak  ill,  is  not  sufficient ;  we 
must  speak  well ;  and  the  best  method  of  attaining  to  that  is,  to  read  the 
best  authors  with  attention ;  and  to  observe  how  people  of  filsfaion  speak, 
and  those  who  express  themselves  best ;  for  shopkeepers,  common  people, 
footmen,  and  maid- servants,  all  speak  ilL  They  make  use  of  low  and  vul- 
gar expressions,  which  people  of  rank  never  use.  In  Numbers,  they  join 
the  singular  and  the  plural  together ;  in  Genders,  they  confound  masculine 
with  feminine ;  and  in  Tenses,  they  often  take  the  one  for  the  other.  In 
order  to  avoid  all  these  faults,  we  must  read  with  care,  observe  the  turn  and 
expressions  of  the  best  authors,  and  not  pass  a  word  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  concerning  which  we  have  the  least  doubt,  without  exactly  in- 
quiring the  meaning  of  it  For  example ;  when  you  read  Ovid*s  Metamor- 
phoses with  Mr  Martin,  you  should  ask  him  the  meaning  of  every  word  jrou 
do  not  know,  and  also,  whether  it  is  a  word  which  may  be  made  use  of  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  verse ;  for,  as  I  formerly  told  you,  the  language  of  poetry 
18  different  from  that  which  is  proper  for  common  discourse ;  and  a  man 
would  be  to  blame,  to  make  use  of  some  words  in  prose,  which  are  very 
happily  applied  in  poetry.  In  the  same  manner,  when  you  read  Freiico 
with  Mr  Pelnote,  ask  him  the  meaning  of  every  word  you  meet  with,  that 
is  new  to  you  ;  and  desire  him  to  give  you  examples  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  used.  All  this  requires  only  a  little  attention ;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  more  useful.  It  is  said,  that  a  man  must  be  bom  a  poet ; 
but  that  he  can  make  himself  an  orator.  Namitur  Potia^JU  Oraiar.  T)m 
means,  that,  to  be  a  Poet,  one  must  be  bom  with  a  certain  degree  of  atrengd: 

•  Not  10  bs  found. 
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aad  Tivadty  of  mind ;  but  that  attention,  reading  and  labonr,  are  rafficiani 
to  form  an^orator.    Adien. 


LETPER  XLIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Bath,  October  26.  1739. 

Though  Poetry  differs  much  from  Oratory  in  many  things,  yet  it  makes 
use  of  the  same  figures  of  Rhetoric ;  nay,  it  abounds  in  metaphors,  similies, 
and  all^ories ;  and  you  may  learn  the  purity  of  the  language,  and  the  or- 
nanoentfi  of  eloquence,  as  well  by  reading  vemc  as  prose.  Poetical  diction, 
that  is,  poetical  language,  is  more  sublime  and  lofty  than  prose,  and  takes 
liberCies  which  are  not  allowed  in  prose,  and  are  called  Poetical  Licences. 
This  difference  between  verse  and  prose  you  will  easily  observe,  if  you  read 
them  both  with  attention.  In  verse,  things  are  seldom  said  plainly  and 
simply,  as  one  would  say  them  in  prose ;  but  they  are  described  and  em- 
bellished :  as,  for  example,  what  you  hear  the  watchman  say  often  in  three 
words,  a  ehudy  morning,  is  said  thus  in  verse,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato : 

The  dswn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowen, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

This  is  poetical  diction,  which  would  be  improper  in  prose,  though  eacfl 
word  separately  may  be  used  in  prose. 

I  will  give  yon  here  a  very  pretty  copy  of  verses  of  Mr  Waller's,  which 
is  extremely  poetical  and  full  of  images.  It  is  to  a  Lady  who  played  upott 
the  late.  The  lute,  by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  with  many  strings,  which 
are  playad  upon  by  the  fingers. 

Such  moving  sounds  from  such  a  careless  touch ; 
So  little  she  concerned,  and  we  so  much. 
The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd, 
And  tell  their  joy,  for  erery  kiss,  aloud. 
^  Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so, 

T«iach*d  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble  too  ? 
Here  Love  takes  stand,  and,  while  she  charms  the  ear. 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  list'ning  deer. 
Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind, 
That  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  find. 
Hius  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  priie, 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes. 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey'd 
His  flaming  Rome:  and,  as  it  burnt,  he  play*d 

Mind  all  the  poetical  beauties  of  these  verses.  He  supposes  the  sounas 
of  the  strings,  when  she  touches  them,  to  be  the  expression  of  their  joy  for 
kissing  her  fingers.  Then,  he  compares  the  trembling  of  the  strings  to  the 
trembTtng  of  a  lover,  who  is  supposed  to  tremble  with  jov  and  awe,  when 
touched  by  the  person  he  loves.  He  represents  Love  (who,  yon  know,  is 
flescribed  as  a  little  boy,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  a  quiver,)  as  standing  by 
her,  and  shooting  his  arrows  at  people's  hearts,  while  her  music  softens  and 
disarms  them.  Then  he  concludes  with  that  fine  simile  of  Nero,  a  very 
cruel  Roman  Emperor,  who  set  Rome  on  fire,  and  played  on  the  harp  aU 
the  while  it  was  burning :  for,  as  love  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  fira 
and  flames ;  so  she,  while  jMople  were  baming  for  love  of  her,  played,  aa 
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Nero  did  while  Rome,  which  he  had  set  on  fire,  was  huming.     PMy  get 
these  rerses  by  heart  against  I  see  you.     Adieu. 

You  will  observe  that  these  verses  are  all  long,  or  heroic  verses,  that  is. 
of  ten  syllables,  or  five  feet ;  for  a  foot  is  two  syllables. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

MON  CHBR  ENFANT,  A  Bath,  CB  29«aM  itOcUAn  1739. 

1^  Ton  pent  ^tre  trop  modeste,  vons  Fdtes,  et  vons  m^ritez  pins  que  vons 
IM  demandez.  Une  canne  a  pomme  d'ambre,  et  une  paire  de  boncles,  sont 
des  recompenses  tr^  modiqnes  pour  ce  que  vous  ^tes,  et  j*y  ajouterai  bien 
qnelque  autre  chose.  La  modestie  est  une  tr^  bonne  quality,  qui  accom- 
pagne  ordinairement  le  vrai  m^rite.  Rien  ne  gagne  et  ne  pr^vient  plus  lea 
esprits  que  la  modestie  ;  com  me,  au  contraire,  rien  ne  choque  et  ne  rebute 
plus  que  la  presomption  et  reffronterie.  On  n'aime  pas  un  honftae,  qui  veat 
tonjours  se  faire  valoir,  qui  parle  avantageusement  de  lui-meme,  et  qui  est 
toujours  le  h^ros  de  son  propre  roman.  Au  contraire,  un  homme  qui  cache, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  sou  propre  m6rite,  qui  releve  celui  des  autres,  et  qui  parle 
pen  et  modestement  de  lui-m^me,  gagne  les  esprits,  et  se  fait  estimer  et 
aimer. 

Mais  il  y  a,  aussi,  bien  de  la  difference  entre  la  modestie  et  la  mauvaise 
honte ;  autant  la  modestie  est  louable,  autant  la  mauvaise  honte  est  ridicule. 
II  ne  faut  non  plus  ^tre  un  nigaud,  qu'un  effront^ ;  et  il  faut  savoir  se  pre- 
senter, parler  anx  gens,  et  leur  r^poudre  sans  Stre  d^contenance  on  emba- 
iBss^.  Les  Anglois  sont  pour  Tordinaire  uigauds,  et  n'ont  pas  ces  mani^rea 
ais6es,  et  libres,  roais  en  meme  tems  polies,  qu'ont  les  Francois.  Remarquez 
done  les  Francois,  et  imitez  les,  dans  leur  mani^re  de  se  presenter,  et 
d'aborder  les  gens.  Un  bourgeois  ou  un  campagnard  a  honte  quand  il  se 
pr^eente  dans  une  compagnie ;  il  est  embarass^,  ne  sait  que  (aire  de  sea 
mains,  se  demon te  quand  ou  lui  parle,  et  ne  repond  qn'avec  embarras,  et 
presqu*en  degayant ;  au  lieu  qu*un  honnete  homme,  qui  sait  vivre,  se  pr6- 
sente  avec  assurance  et  de  bonne  grace,  parle  mSme  aux  gens  qu*il  ne 
connoit  pas,  sans  s*embarasser  et  d'une  mani^re  tout  k  fait  naturelle  et  ais^e. 
Voila  ce  qui  s'appelle  avoir  du  monde,  et  savoir  vivre,  qui  est  un  article  tr^ 
important  dans  le  commerce  du  monde.  II  arrive  souvent,  qu'un  homme 
qui  a  beaucoup  d'esprit  et  qui  ne  sait  pas  vivre,  est  moins  bien  re^u, 
qu'un  homme  qui  a  moius  d'esprit,  mais  qui  a  du  monde. 

Get  objet  merite  bien  votre  attention ;  pensez  y  done,  et  joignez  la  mo- 
destie a  une  assurance  polie  et  ais^e.     Adieu. 

Je  re^ois  dans  le  moment  votre  lettre  du  27,  qui  est  tr^  bien  Merite. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  Bath,  (hlober  29.  1739. 

If  it  is  possible  to  be  too  modest,  yon  are ;  and  you  deserve  more  than  yon 
requi(>e.     An  amber- headed  cane,  and  a  pair  of  buckles,  are  a  recompence  so 
far  from  being  adequate  to  your  deserts,  that  I  shall  add  something  more. 
Modesty  is  a  very  good  quality,  and  which  generally  accompanies  true    % 
merit :  it  engages  and  captivates  the  minds  of  people ;  as,  on  the  other     ; 
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hand,  nothing  is  more  shocking  and  disgastfal  than  presumption  and  impu- 
dence. We  cannot  like  a  man  who  is  always  commending  and  speaking 
well  of  himself,  and  who  is  the  hero  of  his  own  story ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
roan  who  endeavours  to  conceal  his  own  merit,  who  sets  that  of  other  people 
in  its  true  light,  who  speaks  but  little  of  himself,  and  with  modesty ;  such  a 
man  makes  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  understanding  of  his  hearers, 
and  acquires  their  love  and  esteem. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  modesty  and  an  awkward 
bashfulness ;  which  is  as  ridiculous  as  true  modesty  is  commendable.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  be  a  simpleton,  as  to  be  an  impudent  fellow ;  and  one  ought  to 
know  how  to  com6  into  a  room,  speak  to  people,  and  answer  them,  without 
being  out  of  countenance,  or  without  embarrassment.  The  English  are  ge- 
nerally apt  to  be  bashful,  and  have  not  those  easy,  free,  and  at  the  same 
time  polite  manners,  which  the  French  have.  A  mean  fellow,  or  a  country 
bumpkin,  is  ashamed  when  he  comes  into  good  company ;  be  appears  em- 
barrassed, does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  is  disconcerted  when 
spoken  to,  answers  with  difficulty,  and  almost  stammers  ;  whereas  a  gentle- 
man, who  is  used  to  the  world,  comes  into  company  with  a  graceful  and  pro- 
Sir  assurance,  speaks  even  to  people  he  does  not  know,  without  embarrass- 
ent,  and  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner.  This  is  called  usage  of  the  world, 
and  good  breeding ;  a  most  necessary  and  important  knowledge  in  the  inter- 
course of  life.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man,  witli  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
but  with  little  usage  of  the  world,  is  not  so  well  received  as  one  of  inferior 
parts,  but  with  a  gentleman- like  behaviour. 

These  are  matters  worthy  your  attention  ;  reflect  on  them,  and  unite  mo- 
desty to  a  polite  and  easy  assurance.    Adieu. 


I  Hm  instant  receive  your  letter  of  the  27th,  which  is  very  well  written. 


LETTER  XLV. 

DIAR  BOT»  Bath,  November  I.  1739. 

Let  us  return  to  oratory,  or  the  art  of  speaking  well ;  which  should  never 
be  entirely  out  of  your  thoughts,  since  it  is  so  useful  in  every  part  of  life, 
and  so  absolutely  necessary  in  most.  A  man  can  make  no  figure  without  it| 
in  parliament,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  law  ;  and  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, a  man  that  has  acquired  an  easy  and  habitual  eloquence,  who  speaka 
Aroperly  and  accurately,  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  speak 
incorrectly  and  inelegantly. 

The  business  of  oratory,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  is  to  persuade  people ; 
and  you  easily  feel,  that  to  please  people  is  a  great  step  towards  persuading 
them.  Yon  must  then,  consequently,  be  sensible  how  advantageous  it  i.s 
for  a  man,  who  speaks  in  public,  whether  it  be  in  parliament,  in  the  pulpit, 
or  at  the  bar,  (that  is,  in  the  courts  of  law,)  to  please  his  hearers  so  much  as 
to  gain  their  attention  ;  which  he  can  never  do  without  the  help  of  oratory. 
It  is  not  enough  to  speak  the  language  he  speaks  in,  in  itn  utmost  purity, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  he  must  speak  it  elegantly,  tliat 
is,  he  must  choose  the  best  and  most  expressive  words,  and  put  them  in  the 
best  order.  He  should  likewise  adorn  what  he  says  by  proper  metaphors, 
similies,  and  other  figures  of  rhetoric ;  and  he  should  enliven  it,  if  he  can,  by 
qnick  uid  ^rightly  turns  of  wit    For  example,  suppose  you  had  a  mind  to 
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peranade  Mr  Maittaire  to  gire  yon  a  holiday,  would  yon  blnatly  lay  to  him. 
Give  me  a  holiday?  That  would  certainly  not  be  the  way  to  pertnade  hiM 
to  it.  Bnt  yon  should  endeavour  first  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  attentioo, 
hy  telling  him,  that  your  experience  of  his  goodness  and  indulgence  encou- 
raged you  to  ask  a  favoar  of  him ;  that,  if  he  should  not  think  pn^r  to  grant 
it,  at  least  you  hope<l  he  would  not  take  it  ill  that  you  asked  it. 

Then  you  should  tell  him  what  it  was  that  you  wanted ;  that  it  waa  a  ho- 
liday, for  which  you  should  give  your  reasons,  as,  that  you  had  such  or 
such  a  thing  to  do,  or  such  a  place  to  go  to.  Then  you  might  urge  some 
arguments,  why  he  should  not  refuse  you ;  as,  that  you  have  seldom  asked 
that  favour,  and  that  you  seldom  will ;  and  that  the  mihd  may  sometimea 
require  a  little  rest  from  labour  as  well  as  the  body.  This  you  may  illustrate 
by  a  simile,  and  say,  that  as  the  bow  is  the  stronger  for  being  sometimes  un- 
struDg  and  unbent,  so  the  mind  will  be  capable  of  more  attention  for  being 
now  and  then  easy  and  relaxed. 

This  is  a  little  oration,  fit  for  such  a  little  orator  as  you ;  but,  however, 
it  will  make  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  oratory  and  eloquence ;  wbkh 
is  to  persuade.     I  hope  you  will  have  that  talent  hereafter  in  greater  matters. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

DEAR  BOY,  Baihf  NavemUr  6.  173d. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  went  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  Shew,  for  I  sup* 
posed  it  amused  you,  and  besides  I  would  have  you  see  every  thing.  It  is 
a  good  way  of  getting  knowledge,  especially  if  yon  inquire  carefv^y  (aa  I 
hope  you  always  do)  after  the  meaning  and  the  particulars  of  every  thing 
you  see.  You  know  then,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  the  head  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  that  there  is  a  new  Lord  Mayor  chosen  every  year ; 
that  the  city  is  governed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
the  Common  Council.  There  are  six-and- twenty  Aldermen,  who  are  the  most 
considerable  tradesmen  of  the  city.  The  Common  Council  is  very  numerous, 
and  consists  likewise  of  tradesmen ;  who  all  belong  to  the  sevehd  companies, 
that  you  saw  march  in  the  procession,  with  their  colours  and  streamers. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  chosen  every  year  out  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  Thcare 
are  but  two  lord  mayors  in  Enghind ;  one  for  the  city  of  London,  and  tha 
other  for  the  city  of  York.  The  mayors  of  the  other  towns  are  only  called 
mayors,  not  lord  mayors.  People  who  have  seen  little,  are  apt  to  stare 
sillily,  and  wonder  at  every  new  thing  they  see ;  but  a  man  who  baa  beed 
bred  in  the  world,  looks  at  every  thing  with  coolness  and  sedateness,  and 
makes  proper  observations  upon  what  be  sees 

You  need  not  write  to  me  any  more  after  you  receive  this,  for  I  shall  go 
away  from  hence  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  next.  But  you  may  come  to  me 
in  Grosvenor- Square,  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
where  you  shall  find  the  things  you  bespoke,  and  something  much  better, 
as  an  additional  reward  for  your  learning  well :  For  though  people  should 
not  do  well  for  the  sake  of  rewards,  yet  those  who  do  well  ought  injustice 
to  be  rewarded.  One  should  do  well  for  the  sake  of  doing  well,  and  virtue 
is  its  own  reward ;  that  is,  the  consciousness  of  having  done  right  makea 
one  happy  enough  even  without  any  other  reward.  Consciousness  meana 
that  real  and  inward  judgment  that  every  man  forms  of  his  own  actiona. 
For  example,  one  saya,  I  am  not  consdous  of  any  guilt ;  that  ia,  ny  been 
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does  not  (ell  me  that  I  am  guilty,  I  feel  myself  innocent,  or  I  am  conHcii>cu( 
that  I  denerre  to  be  puniahed;  that  is,  L  feel  that  I  have  committ^^d  the 
&ii]t  for  which  I  am  to  be  punithed.  It  comes  from  the  Latin,  conseire, 
and  conscius. — Horace  says. 

Nil  ootutire  n&t,  nvBa  paUescere  cuipa  : 

Which  means  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  one's  self  with,  and  not  to  turn 
pale  with  the  remorse  of  guilt.     He  says  too, 

MeM  contcia  recti : 

That  is,  a  mind  conscious  of  having  done  right ;  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
happineta  that  any  man  can  have.    Adieu« 


LETTER  XLVXL 

DEAR  BOY,  Novewdmr  2fk  1739. 

As  you  are  now  reading  the  Roman  History,  I  hope  yon  do  it  with  that 
cue  and  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  utility  of  history  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  examples  it  gives  us  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  those  who  have 
Sue  before  us ;  upon  which  we  ought  to  make  the  proper  observations, 
istory  animates  and  excites  us  to  the  love  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  by 
shewing  us  the  regard  and  veneration  that  was  always  paid  to  great  and  vir- 
tuous men  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  praise  and  glory  with 
which  their  names  are  perpetuated  and  transmitted  down  to  our  times.  The 
Roman  history  famishes  more  examples  of  virtue  and  magnanimity,  or  great- 
DOHS  of  mind,  than  any  other.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  their  consala 
and  dictators  (who,  you  know,  were  their  chief  magistrates)  taken  from  the 
plough,  to  lead  their  armies  against  their  enemies ;  and,  after  victory,  return- 
ing to  their  plough  again,  and  passing  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  modest  retire- 
ment ;  a  retirement  more  glorious,  if  possible,  than  the  victories  that  pre- 
ceded it  I  Many  of  their  greatest  men  died  so  poor,  that  they  were  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Curias,  who  had  no  money  of  his  own,  refu- 
sed a  great  sum  that  the  Samnites  offered  him,  saying,  that  he  saw  no  glory 
in  having  money  himself,  but  in  commanding  those  that  had.  Cicero  relates 
it  thutt :  Curio  adfocum  sedenti  magnum  auri  pondus  Samnites  cum  at- 
iuiissenty  repudiati  ah  eo  sunt.  Non  enim  aurum  habere  prasciarum  sib% 
videriy  sed  iis,  qui  haberent  aurum^  imperare.  And  Fabricius,  whcr  had  of- 
ten commanded  the  Roman  armies,  and  as  often  triumphed  over  their  ene- 
mies, was  found  by  his  fireside,  eating  those  roots  and  herbs  which  he  had 
planted  and  cultivated  himself  in  bis  own  field.  Seneca  tells  it  thus :  JFVi- 
bricius  adfocum  ccenai  illas  ipsas  radices,  quas,  in  agro  repurgandoy  tri' 
umpkalis  Senext  vulsit,  Scipio,  after  a  victory  he  had  obtained  in  Spain, 
found  among  the  prisoners  a  young  princess  of  extreme  beauty,  who,  he  was 
informed,  was  soon  to  have  been  married  to  a  man  of  quality  of  that  coun* 
try.  He  ordered  her  to  be  entertained  and  attended  with  the  same  care  and 
respect  as  if  she  had  been  in  her  father's  house ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  her  lover,  he  gave  her  to  him,  and  added  to  her  portion  the  money  that 
her  father  had  brought  for  her  ransom.  Valerius  Maximns  says,  Bximue 
forma  virginem  accersiiis pareniibus,  ei  sponso  invioUUam  iradidit,  ei  Ju- 
venis,  ei  Ccsiebs,  et  Victor.  This  was  a  most  glorious  example  of  moderation, 
continence  and  generosity,  irhicb  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
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of  Spun  ;  and  made  them  say,  as  Livy  tells  us,  Venisse  Diis  simiUimum 
Juvenem^  vincentem  oiTinta,  cum  armisy  turn  henignitate,  ac  benefieiis. 

Such  are  the  rewards  that  always  crown  virtue ;  and  sach  the  characters 
that  yoQ  should  imitate,  if  you  would  be  a  great  and  a  good  man,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  be  a  happy  one  I     Adieu. 


LETTER  XLVIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Momiay. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  Mr  Maittaire  did  not  give  me  such  an  account  of  yon 
yesterday,  as  I  wished  and  expected.  He  takes  so  much  pains  to  teach  you, 
that  he  well  deserves  from  you  the  returns  of  care  and  attention.  Besides, 
pray  consider,  now  that  you  have  justly  got  the  reputation  of  knowing  much 
more  than  other  boys  of  your  age  do,  how  shameful  it  would  be  for  yon  to 
lose  it,  and  to  let  other  boys,  that  are  now  behind  you,  get  before  you.  If  yon 
would  but  have  attention,  you  have  quickness  enough  to  conceive,  and  me- 
mory  enough  to  retain ;  but,  without  attention  while  yon  are  learning,  all 
the  time  you  employ  at  your  book  is  thrown  away ;  and  your  shame  will 
be  the  greater,  if  you  should  be  ignorant,  when  you  had  such  opportuni- 
ties of  learning.  An  ignorant  man  is  insigni6cant  and  contemptible ;  no- 
body cares  for  his  company,  and  he  can  just  be  said  to  live,  and  that  is  alL 
There  is  a, very  pretty  French  epigram,  upon  the  death  of  such  an  ignorant, 
insignificant  fellow,  the  sting  of  which  is,  that  all  that  can  be  said  of  him 
is,  that  he  was  once  alive,  and  that  he  is  now  dead.  This  is  the  epigram, 
which  you  may  get  by  heart. 

Colas  est  mort  de  maladie, 

Tu  veux  que  j'en  pleure  le  sort, 
Que  diable  veux-tu  que  j*eii  dise  ? 

Colai  vivoitt  Colai  est  mort 

Take  care  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  Colas ;  which  I  shall  certainly  give  you 
if  you  do  not  learn  well :  and  then  that  name  will  get  about,  and  every  body 
will  call  you  Colas ;  which  will  be  much  worse  than  Frisky. 

You  are  now  reading  Mr  Kollin^s  Ancient  History ;  pray  remember  to 
have  your  maps  by  you  when  you  read  it,  and  desire  Monsieur  Pelnote  to 
shew  you,  in  the  maps,  all  the  places  you  read  of.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XLIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Satwrdajf, 

Since  you  choose  the  name  of  Polyglot,  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to 
deserve  it ;  which  you  can  only  do  by  care  and  application.  I  confess  the 
names  of  Frisky  and  Colas  are  not  quite  so  honourable ;  but  then,  remem- 
ber too,  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  ridicule,  than  to  call  a  man  by  an 
honourable  name,  when  he  is  known  not  to  deserve  it.  For  example,  it 
wotdd  be  a  manifest  irony  to  call  a  very  ugly  fellow  an  Adonis,  (who,  you 
know,  was  so  handsome,  that  Venus  herself  fell  in  love  with  him,)  or  to  call  a 
cowardly  fellow  an  Alexander,  or  an  ignorant  fellow,  Polyglot ;  for  every 
body  would  discover  the  sneer ;  and  Mr  Pope  observes  very  truly,  thai 


I*  P.«:..  undeserv'd  is  satire  in  disguise.** 
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Next  to  the  doing  of  things  that  deserve  to  he  written,  there  is  nothing  that 
gets  a  man  more  credit,  or  gives  him  more  pleasure,  than  to  write  things 
that  deserve  to  he  read.  The  younger  Pliny  (for  there  were  two  Plinys, 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew)  expresses  it  thus :  Equidem  beatos  putOt  qui" 
bus  Dtorum  munere  datum  e$t,  auifacere  scribenda^  aui  legenda  scribere ; 
beaiissimoi  vero  guibus  utrumque. 

Pray  mind  your  Greek  particularly ;  for  to  know  Greek  very  well,  is  to 
be  really  learned :  there  is  no  great  credit  in  knowing  Latin,  for  every  body 
knows  it ;  and  it  is  only  a  shame  not  to  know  it.  Besides  that,  you  will 
understand  Latin  a  great  deal  the  better  for  understanding  Greek  very  well ; 
a  great  number  of  Latin  words,  especially  the  technical  words,  being  derived 
from  the  Greek.  Technical'Vords  mean  such  particular  words  as  relate  to 
any  art  or  science ;  from  the  Greek  word  Tf;gvs>  which  signifies  art,  and 
Tf;gv<»K»  which  signifies  artificial.  Thus,  a  dictionary  that  explains  the  terms 
of  art  is  called  a  Lexicon  Technicum,  or  a  Technical  Dictionary.     Adieu. 


LETTER  L. 

DEAR  BOY,  Lfmgfbrdf  June  9.  174a 

I  write  to  you  now,  in  the  supposition  that  you  continue  to  deserve  my 
attention,  as  much  as  you  did  when  I  left  London  ;  and  that  Mr  Maittaire 
would  commend  you  as  much  now,  as  he  did  the  last  time  he  was  with  me : 
for  otherwise,  you  know  very  well,  that  I  should  not  concern  myself  about 
you.  Take  care,  therefore,  that,  when  I  come  to  town,  I  may  not  find  my- 
self  mistaken  in  the  good  opinion  I  entertained  of  you  in  my  absence. 

I  hope  you  havo  got  the  linnets  and  bullfinches  you  so  much  wanted ;  and 
I  recommend  the  bullfinches  to  your  imitation.  Bullfinches,  you  must  know, 
have  no  natural  note  of  their  own,  and  never  smg  unless  taught,  but  will 
learn  tunes  better  than  any  other  birds.  This  they  do  by  attention  and 
memory ;  and  you  may  observe,  that,  while  they  are  taught,  they  listen  with 
great  care,  and  never  jump  about  and  kick  their  heels.  Now  I  really  think 
it  would  be  a  great  shame  for  you  to  be  outdone  by  your  own  bullfinch. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that,  by  your  late  care  and  attention,  you  are  now 
perfect  in  Latin  verses  :  and  that  you  may  at  present  be  called,  what  Horace 
desired  to  be  called,  Romanm  Jidicen  Lyra,  Your  Greek  too,  I  dare  hay, 
keeps  pace  with  your  Latin,  and  you  have  all  your  paradigms  €UL  unguem. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  alterations  and  improvements  I  expect  to  find 
every  day,  now  that  you  are  more  than  octennis  ;  and,  at  this  age,  non  pro* 
gredi  would  be  regredif  which  would  be  very  shameful. 

Adieu  I  Do  not  write  to  me,  for  I  shall  be  in  no  settled  place  to  receive 
letters  while  I  am  in  the  country. 


LETTER  LL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  JwM  25,  llMd, 

As  I  know  you  love  reading,  I  send  you  this  book  for  your  amusement, 
and  not  by  way  of  task  or  study.  It  is  an  Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ;  in  which  yon  may  find  almost  every  thing  you  ran 
desire  to  know,  whether  ancient  or  modem.     As  historical,  it  gives  you  the 
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history  of  all  remarkable  persons  and  things ;  as  chronological,  it  tells  yon  the 
dme  when  those  persons  llyed,  and  when  those  thiiM;s  were  done ;  and  as 
geographical,  it  describes  the  sitnation  of  conntries  anddties.  For  example, 
wovJd  yon  know  who  Aristides  the  Jnst  was,  yon  will  find  there,  that  he 
was  of  Athens ;  that  his  distinguished  honesty  and  integrity  acquired  him 
the  name  of  Jnst ;  the  most  glorions  appellation  a  man  can  have.  Yon  will 
likewise  find,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
where  M ardonins,  the  Persian  general,  was  defeated,  and  his  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  utterly  destroyed ;  and  that,  for  all  these  Tirtoea,  he 
was  banished  Athens  by  the  Ostracism.  Yon  will  then  (it  may  be)  be  cu- 
rious to  know  what  the  Ostracism  is.  If  yon  look  for  it,  you  will  find  that 
the  Athenians,  being  very  jealous  of  their  liberties,  which  they  thought  were 
die  most  in  danger  from  those  whose  virtue  and  merit  made  them  the  most 
popular,  (that  is,  recommended  them  most  to  the  favour  of  the  people,)  con- 
trived  this  ostradsm  ;  by  which,  if  six  thousand  people  gave  in  the  name  of 
any  one  man,  written  upon  a  shell,  that  person  was  immediately  banished 
for  ten  years. 

As  to  chronology,  would  you  know  when  Charlemain  was  made  Empe- 
ror of  the  West ;  look  for  the  article  Charlemagne,  and  you  will  find,  that, 
being  already  master  of  all  Germany,  France,  and  great  part  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  he  was  declared  emperor  in  the  year  800. 

As  to  the  geographical  part,  if  you  would  know  the  situation  of  any  town 
or  country  that  you  read  of,  as,  for  instance,  Persepolis,  you  will  find  where 
it  was  situated,  by  whom  founded,  and  that  it  was  burned  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mistress,  Thais,  in  a  drunken  riot.  In  short, 
you  will  find  a  thousand  entertaining  stories  to  divert  you,  when  you  have 
leisure  from  your  studies,  or  your  play ;  for  one  must  always  be  doing  some- 
thing, and  never  lavish  away  so  valaable  a  thing  as  time ;  which,  if  oooe 
lost,  can  never  be  regained.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LII. 

Fbilippui  Chesterfield  parvulo  suo  Philippo  Stanhope  S»  P*  IX 

Pergrata  mibi  fnit  epistola  tua,  quam  nuper  accepi ;  eleganter  enim  acripta 
erat,  et  polliceris  te  summam  operam  daturum,  ut  veras  laudes  merits  adi- 
pisci  possis.  Sed,  ut  pland  dicam ;  valde  suspicor  te,  in  ea  scribenda,  opti- 
mum et  emditissimum  adjutorem  habuisse ;  quo  duce  et  auspice,  nee  ele- 
gantia,  nee  doctrina,  nee  quicquid  prorsus  est  dignum  sapiente  bonoqoe,  un- 
quam  tibi  deesse  poterit.  Ilium  ergo  ut  quam  diligenter  colas,  te  etiam  at- 
que  etiam  rogo ;  et  quo  magis  eum  omni  officio,  amore,  et  obsequio  perae- 
queris,  eo  magis  te  me  stndiosum,  et  observantem  existimabo. 

Duse  septimans  mihi  ad  has  aquas  bibendas  snpersunt,  antequam  in  nr- 
bem*revertam ;  tunc  cnra,  ut  te  in  dies  doctiorem  inveniaro.  Animo,  at- 
tentione,  majore  diligeutia  opus  est.  Prsemia  laboris,  et  industrise,  hinc  af- 
feram,  si  modo  te  dignum  praebeas ;  sin  aliter,  siguitiei  pcsnas  dabis.     Vale. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Philip  Chesterfield  to  hit  dear  little  Philip  Stanhope. 

Tour  kst  letter  afforded  me  rery  great  aatis&ction,  both  aa  it  waa  ele- 

Ci\j  penned,  and  became  you  promise  in  it,  to  take  great  pains  to  attain 
Brveidly  tme  praise.  But  I  mast  tell  yon  ingenuously,  that  I  suspect  very 
mncfa  your  having  had,  in  composing  it,  the  assistance  of  a  good  and  able 
■wter ;  under  whose  conduct  and  instruction  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
yon  do  not  acquire  elegancy  of  style,  learning,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  else 
oeooming  a  wise  and  virtaous  person.  I  earnestly  entreat  yon,  therefore, 
to  imitate  carefully  so  good  a  pattern  ;  and  the  more  attention  and  regard 
foa  shew  for  him,  the  more  I  shall  think  you  love  and  respect  me. 

I  ahall  continue  here  a  fortnight  longer,  drinking  these  waters,  before  I 
fatnm  to  town ;  let  me  then  find  you  sensibly  improved  in  your  learning. 
Ton  must  summon  greater  resolution  and  diligence.  I  shall  bring  you  pre- 
•enta  from  hence,  which  you  shall  receive  as  rewards  of  your  application  and 
indostry,  provided  I  find  you  deserving  of  them ;  if  otherwise,  expect  reproof 
and  chawtiaement  for  your  sloth.    Farewell. 

LETTER  LIII. 

DBAR  BOY,  Tutibridge,  Juh/  18.  1740. 

After  Sparta  and  Athens,  Thebes  and  Corinth  were  the  most  considerable 
flitieB  in  Greece.  Thebes  was  in  BtBotia,  a  province  of  Greece,  famous  for 
its  thick,  foggy  air,  and  for  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
aomnch  that  calling  a  man  a  Boeotian,  was  the  same  as  calling  him  a  stupid 
fellow :  and  Horace,  speaking  of  a  dull,  heavy  fellow,  says,  Boeotumjura- 
reif  erasw  in  aere»  natum. 

However,  Thebes  made  itself  very  considerable  for  a  time,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Epaminondas,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  cha- 
racters of  all  antiquity.  Thebes,  like  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  fell  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Alexander's  successors.  Thebes 
was  founded  by  Cadmus,  who  first  brought  letters  into  Greece.  (Edipus  was 
king  of  Thebes ;  whose  very  remarkable  story  is  worth  your  reading. 

The  city  of  Corinth  sometimes  made  a  figure  in  defence  of  the  common 
liberties  of  Greece ;  but  was  chiefly  considerable  upon  account  of  its  great 
trade  and  commerce ;  which  enriched  it  so  much,  and  introduced  so  much 
luxury,  that,  when  it  was  burnt  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  the  num- 
ber of  golden,  silver,  brass,  and  copper  statues  and  vases,  that  were  then 
melted,  made  that  famous  metal,  called  Corinthian  brass,  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  Romans. 

There  were,  besides,  many  other  little  kingdoms  and  republics  in  Greece, 
which  you  will  be  acquainted  with  when  you  enter  more  particularly  into 
that  part  of  ancient  history.  But  to  inform  yourself  a  little,  at  present,  con- 
cerning Thebes  and  Corinth,  turn  to  the  following  articles  in  Moreri : 

Thebes,  Jocaste,  Pelopidas, 

Cadmus,  Sphynx,  Corinth, 

GBdipe,  Epaminondaa»  Mommioa. 


\ 
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LETTER  LIV. 


DEAR  BOl  Tunbridjfe,  Jtify  29.  174a 

Since  you  are  so  ready  at  the  measure  of  Greek  and  Latin  rerses,  as  Mr 
Maittaire  writes  roe  woixi  yon  are,  he  will  possibly,  before  it  is  rery  long, 
try  your  indention  a  little,  and  set  yoa  to  make  some  of  yonr  own  compoai* 
tion  ;  yon  should  therefore  begin  to  consider,  not  only  the  measure  of  the 
rerses  yon  read,  bat  likewise  the  thoughts  of  the  poet,  and  the  similies,  me- 
taphors, and  allusions,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  raise  it  above 
prose,  and  distinguish  it  from  prose  as  much  as  the  measure  does.  This  at- 
tention to  the  thoughts  and  diction  of  other  poets,  will  suggest  both  matter, 
and  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  to  you,  when  you  come  to  invent,  yourself. 
Thoughts  are  the  same  in  every  language,  and  a  good  thought  in  one  lan- 
gnage  is  a  good  one  in  every  other ;  thus,  if  you  attend  to  the  thoughts  and 
images  in  French  or  English  poetry,  they  will  be  of  use  to  you,  when  jron 
compose  in  Latin  or  Greek.  I  have  met  lately  with  a  very  pretty  copy  of 
English  verses,  which  I  here  send  you  to  learn  by  heart;  Duty  first,  I  will 
give  you  the  thought  in  prose,  that  you  may  observe  how  it  is  ezpreased  and 
adorned  by  poetioeil  diction. 

The  poet  tells  his  mistress  Florella,  that  she  is  so  unkind  to  him,  she  will 
not  even  suffer  him  to  look  at  her ;  that,  to  avoid  her  cruelty,  he  addresses 
himself  to  other  women,  who  receive  him  kindly ;  but  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  his  heart  always  returns  to  her,  though  she  uses  him  so  ill :  and  then 
he  concludes  with  this  beautiful  and  apt  simile,  in  which  he  compares  his 
fiite  to  that  of  exiles  (that  is,  people  who  are  banished  from  their  own  coun* 
try)  who,  though  they  are  pitied  in  whatever  country  they  go  to,  yet  long 
to  return  to  their  own,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  used  ill  and  paoished. 

Why  will  Florella,  when  I  gase, 

My  ravish*d  eyes  reprove. 
And  hide  from  them  the  only  (ace 

They  can  behold  with  loTe  ? 

To  than  her  scorn,  and  ease  my  ears^ 

I  seek  a  nymph  more  kind. 
And,  while  I  rove  from  fair  to  fiur. 

Still  gentler  usage  find. 

But  oh  !  how  faint  is  every  joy. 

Where  nature  has  no  part ! 
New  beauties  may  my  eyes  employ. 

But  you  engage  my  heart. 

Sc  restless  exiles,  doom*d  to  roam,  '\ 

Meet  pily  every  where  ;  f    --^  «.    ., 

Yel  languish  for  their  native  home,  f    ^°*  ^'°"'•• 

Though  death  attends  them  there.  j 

You  will  observe,  that  these  verses  have  alternate  rhymes ;  that  is,  the 
third  line  rhymes  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  line  to  the  second ;  the  first 
and  third  lines  having  four  feet  each  ;  and  the  second  and  fourth  having  but 
three  feet  each.     A  foot,  in  Engliah  verse,  is  two  syllables. 

To  use  your  ear  a  little  to  English  verse,  and  to  make  you  attend  to  the 
sense  too,  I  have  transposed  the  words  of  the  following  lines,  which  I  would 
have  you  pat  in  their  proper  order,  and  send  me  in  your  next. 
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Life  consider  cheat  a  when  *tis  all  I 
Hope  with  foord,  deceit  men  yet  with  faTocu 
Repay  will  to-morrow  trust  on  think  and 
Falser  former  day  to-morrow's  than  the 
Worse  lies  blest  be  shall  when  and  we  says  it 
Hope  new  some  poasess'd  cut  off  with  we  what. 

Adieu. 


LETTER  LV. 

DSAR  BOY,  TwAridffe,  Avffiui  3.  174a 

You  hare  done  the  reraes  I  sent  yon  very  well,  ezceptiDg  the  last  line, 
m  which  yoa  hare  not  placed  the  words  as  the  sense  reqnires ;  but  even 
there  it  appears  that  you  have  an  ear  for  poetry,  because  the  line  runs  as 
smoothly  and  as  harmoniously,  in  the  order  you  have  put  the  words,  as  it  does 
in  the  true  order,  which  is  necessary  for  the  sense.  There  is  likewise  one 
fault  in  your  letter,  but  such  a  one  as  many  older  persons  than  you  are 
would  have  committed.  It  is  where  you  say,  that  I  may  not  accuse  yon 
unih  being  one  of  the  Tubs  of  the  Danaids ;  whereas  you  should  have  said  o^ 
instead  of  wiih :  of  comes  always  after  accuse,  and  mtk  after  reproaco. 
Thus,  suppose  it  were  possible  for  me  to  suspect  that  you  were  ever  g:iddy ;  I 
must  either  say,  I  accuse  you  q/*  giddiness,  or  I  reproach  yon  voitk  giddiness. 
In  order  to  keep  your  ear  in  poetic  tune,  I  send  you  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  Mr 
Waller's  to  a  lady,  who  had  sung  a  song  to  him  of  his  own  making,  and  who 
sung  it  so  well,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  sense  of  it  in  prose  is 
this :  When  yon  vouchsafe,  Chloris,  to  sing  the  song  I  made,  you  do  it  so 
well,  that  I  am  caught,  like  a  spirit  in  my  own  spell,  (that  is,  enchantment). 
My  fate  is  like  that  of  an  eagle,  who,  being  shot  with  an  arrow,  observes 
his  own  feathers  upon  the  arrow  that  kills  him.  I  give  yon  notice  that  the 
rhyme  is  alternate. 

So  you  excel  self  your  Chloris, 

You  when  thought  breathe  my  vouchsafe  to 

Spirit  with  this  that  spell  like  a 
My  teaching  own  caught  am  of  my,  I. 

Mine  one  are  eagle's  that  fate  and 

Who  shaft  made  die  that  him  on  the 
Of  feather  own  his  a  espied 

Us'd  he  which  soar  with  to  liigh  so 

Shafts  I  should  tell  you,  is  a  poetical  word  for  an  arrow ;  and  soar^  signi- 
6es  to  rise  high  in  the  air.  The  poets  often  speak  of  Cupid's  shafts,  mean- 
ing his  arrows ;  the  &tal  shaft,  the  deadly  shaft,  are  poetical  expressions  for 
an  arrow  that  has  wounded  or  killed  any  body.  Sagiita  is  Latin  for  an 
arrow,  and  arundo  is  Latin  for  the  iron  point  of  the  arrow.  You  will  often 
find  in  the  Latin  poets,  lethalis  arundo^  that  is,  the  deadly  or  the  mortal 
point ;  venenata  sagitta,  that  is,  a  poisoned  arrow.  Before  gunpowder  was 
invented,  which  is  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  people  used  to  6ght 
chiefly  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Adieu,  yon  are  a  very  good  boy. 
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LETTER  LVI. 

DEAB  BOY,  T\mbridge,  Auguti  14.  174a 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  (rom  Mr  Maittaire,  that  you  are  so  ready  at  scan* 
ning  both  Greek  and  Latin  reraes ;  bat  I  hope  yon  mind  the  sense  of  the 
words,  as  well  as  the  quantities.  The  great  advantage  of  knowing  many 
languages,  consists  in  nnderstanding  the  sense  of  those  nations,  and  anthers, 
who  speak  and  write  those  languages ;  but  not  in  being  able  to  repeat  the 
words  like  a  parrot,  without  knowing  their  true  force  and  meaning.  The 
poets  require  your  attention  and  observation  more  than  the  prose  authors ; 
poetry  being  more  out  of  the  common  way  than  prose  coropositiona  are. 
Poets  have  greater  liberties  allowed  them  than  prose  writers,  which  is  caUod 
the  poeticid  Ucence.  Horace  says,  that  poets  and  painters  have  an  equal 
privilege  of  attempting  any  thing.  Pictoribus  aigue  poeHSf  guidiibei  aM> 
dendif  semper  Juit  (tqua  potestas.  Fiction,  that  is,  invention,  is  aatd  to  be 
the  soul  of  poetry.  For  example ;  the  poets  give  life  to  several  inanimate 
things ;  that  is,  to  thmgs  that  have  no  life ;  as,  for  instance,  they  represent 
the  passions,  as  love,  fury,  envy,  &c.  under  human  figures ;  which  figures 
are  allegorical ;  that  is,  represent  the  qualities  and  effects  of  those  paasioDS. 
Thus  the  poets  represent  Love  as  a  little  boy,  called  Cupid,  because  love  is 
the  passion  of  young  people  chiefly.  He  is  represented  blind  likewise ;  be* 
cause  love  makes  no  distinction,  and  takes  away  the  judgment.  He  has  a 
bow  and  arrows,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  wound  people,  because  love 
gives  pain ;  and  he  has  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  with,  because  love  is  changeable, 
and  apt  to  fly  from  one  object  to  another.  Fury  likewise  is  represented 
under  the  figures  of  three  women,  called  the  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Megssra, 
and  Tisiphone.  They  are  described  with  lighted  torches  or  flambeaux  in 
their  hands ;  because  rage  and  fury  is  for  setting  fire  to  every  thing ;  they 
are  likewbe  drawn  with  serpents  hissing  about  their  heads ;  because  ser* 
pents  are  poisonous  and  destructive  animals.  Envy  is  described  as  a  wo* 
man,  melancholy,  pale,  livid,  and  pining ;  because  envious  people  are  never 
pleased,  but  always  repining  at  other  people's  happiness :  she  is  supposed 
to  feed  upon  serpents ;  because  envious  people  only  comfort  themselves  with 
Uie  misfortunes  of  others.     Ovid  gives  the  following  description  of  Envy : 

— — «  Videt  inttis  edentem 
Vipereas  cames,  vitiorum  alimenU.  suonim, 
Invidiam  ;  vis4que  oculos  avertit.     At  ilia 
Surgit  bumo  pigr&  :  semesarumque  relinquit 
Corpora  serpentum  ;  passuque  inccdit  inerti. 
Utque  Oeam  vidit  fonnique  armiique  decoram  ; 
logemuit :  vultumque  ixna  ad  suspiria  duiit 
Pallor  in  ore  sedet :  macies  in  corpore  toto : 
Nusquam  recta  acies  :  livent  rubigine  denies : 
Pectora  felle  virent :  lingua  est  luffusa  veneno, 
Risus  abest,  nisi  queiii  visi  movere  doloret. 
Nee  fhiitur  loinno,  vigilacibus  exdta  curb  i 
Sed  videt  ingratos,  intabescitque  vidsndo, 
Successus  bominum  :  carpitque  et  carpitur  uni : 
Suppliciumque  suum  est. 

This  is  a  beautiful  poetical  description  of  that  wretche<l,  mean  passion  of 
envy,  which  I  hope  vou  will  have  too  generous  a  mind  ever  to  be  infected 
with  ;  but  that,  on  uie  contrary,  you  will  apply  yourself  to  virtue  and  U 
mg,  in  such  a  maniier  as  to  become  an  object  of  envy  yourselt    Adieo* 
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LETTER  LVIL 

DEAR  BOYj  Mondajf* 

Since,  by  Mr  Maittaire's  C8re>  you  learo  your  Latin  and  Greek  oat  of  the 
best  antbon,  I  wish  yon  would,  at  the  same  time  that  voa  construe  the  words, 
mind  the  sense  and  thoughts  of  those  authors ;  which  will  help  your  inven- 
tion, when  you  come  to  compose  yourself,  and  at  the  same  time  form  your 
taste.  Taste,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  the  taste  of  the  palate  in 
eating  or  drinking ;  but  it  is  mettiphorically  used  for  the  judgment  one  formn 
of  any  art  or  science.  For  example,  if  I  say,  such  a  man  has  a  good  taste  in 
poetry,.!  mean  that  he  judges  well  of  poetry,  and  distinguishes  rightly  what 
18  good  and  what  is  bad ;  and  finds  out  equally  the  beauties  and  the  faults 
of  the  composition.  Or  if  I  say,  that  such  a  man  has  a  good  taste  in  paint- 
ings I  mean  the  same  thing ;  which  is,  that  he  b  a  good  judge  of  pictures ; 
and  will  distinguish  not  only  good  ones  from  bad  ones,  but  very  good  ones 
from  others  not  quite  so  good,  but  yet  good  ones.  Avoir  legouthon,  means 
the  same  thing  in  French :  and  nothing  forms  so  true  a  taste,  as  the  reading 
the  andent  authors  with  attention.  Description  is  a  beautiful  part  of  poetry, 
and  much  used  by  the  best  poets :  it  is  likewise  called  painting,  because  it 
lepresenta  things  in  so  lively  and  strong  a  manner,  that  we  think  we  see 
them  as  in  a  picture.    Thus  Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  the  Sun,  or  Apollo : 

Regia  Solis  erat  MibliimbiM  alta  columoit, 
Clara  micante  auro,  flammasque  imitante  pyropo. 
Cujus  ebur  nitidum  fastigia  summa  tenebat ; 
Argenti  bifores  radiabant  Jumine  valv«« 
Materiem  superabat  opus :  nam  Mulribcr  illic 
JEquora  C8»larat  medias  cingentia  terras, 
Toraruroque  orbcm,  ccelumque  quod  imminet  orbi. 

Afterwards  he  describes  Phcsbus  himself  sitting  upon  his  throne : 


Purpurea  velatui  Teste  sedebat 


In  Solio  Phocbas,  claris  lucente  smaragdis. 
A  dextnl  Javdque  Dies,  et  Mensis,  et  Annua, 
Saeculaque,  et  posits  spatiis  asquaUbus  Horn 
Verque  novum  stabat,  cinctum  florentt  coronA, 
Stabat  nuda  JEstas,  et  spicea  serta  gerebat. 
Stabat  et  Autumnus  calcatis  sordidus  uvis, 
£t  giacialis  Hycms,  canoa  hirtuta  capillos. 

Observe  the  invention^n  this  description.  As  the  sun  is  the  great  rule 
by  which  we  measure  time ;  and  as  it  marks  out  the  years,  the  months,  the 
days  and  the  seasons  ;  so  Ovid  has  represented  Phoebus  upon  his  throne,  as 
the  principal  figure,  attended  by  the  Years,  Days,  Months,  and  Seasons, 
which  he  likewise  represents  as  so  many  persons.  This  is  properly  inven- 
tion, and  invention  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Poets  have  their  name  upon  that 
account,  from  the  Greek  word  n«<i«,  which  signifies,  to  make  or  invent. 
Adieu. 

Translate  these  Latin  verses,  at  your  leisure,  into  English,  and  send  youi 
translation,  in  a  letter,  to  my  house  in  town.  I  mean  English  prose ;  for 
I  do  not  expect  verse  from  yon  yet. 
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LETTER  LVIIL 

DEAR  BOYt  Fridaif, 

X  mentioDed,  in  my  last,  descriptiony  or  painting,  aa  one  of  Uie  shining 
marks  or  characteristics  of  Poetry.  The  likeness  most  be  strong  and  lively ; 
and  make  us  almost  think  that  we  see  the  thing  before  our  eyes.  Thus,  the 
following  description  of  Hanger,  or  Famine,  in  Oirid,  is  so  striking,  that  one 
thinks  one  sees  some  poor  fi&mished  wretch. 

FMncm  hpidoso  Tidit  in  agro, 
Unguibus  et  raraa  Tellentem  dentibus  beibu. 
Hirtua  erat  crinis,  cava  lumina,  pallor  in  ore, 
Labra  incana  situ,  Kabnt  rubigine  fauces. 
Dura  cutis,  per  quam  spectari  viscera  possent ; 
Ossa  sub  incurvis  eitabant  arUa  lumtHS: 
Ventris  erat  pro  ventre  locus :  pendere  putares 
Pectus,  et  a  spinas  tantummodo  crate  teneri. 

Observe  the  propriety  and  significancy  of  the  epithets.  Lapidoio  is  the  epi- 
thet to  agro  ;  because  a  stony  ground  produces  very  little  grass.  JRaras  is 
the  epithet  to  herbast  to  mark  bow  few  and  how  scarce  the  herbs  were,  that 
Famine  was  tearing  with  her  teeth  and  nails.  You  will  easily  find  out  the 
other  epithets. 

I  will  now  give  you  an  excellent  piece  of  painting,  or  description,  in 
English  verse ;  it  is  in  the  Tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus.  Phsedra 
was  the  second  wife  of  the  &mous  Theseus,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Athens : 
and  Hippolytus  was  his  son  by  his  former  wife.  Look  for  the  further  par- 
ticulars of  their  story  in  your  dictionary,  under  the  articles  Phedre  and 
Hippolite, 

So  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms, 
The  hUxt  Adonis  ianguish'd  in  her  arms. 
His  idU  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung  ; 
His  arrows  8caUer*d,  and  his  bow  tmstrung. 
Obscure,  in  coverts,  lie  his  dreaming  hounds. 
And  bay  theyonctecf  boar  vrith/eMe  sounds. 
For  nobler  sports  he  quits  the  savage  fields, 
And  all  the  Hero  to  the  Lover  yields. 

I  have  marked  the  epithets,  that  you  may  the  better  observe  them.  Venus 
is  called  bright^  upon  account  of  her  beauty ;  Adonis  is  called  blestf  because; 
Venus  was  in  love  with  him ;  his  horn  is  said  to  be  idle^  because  he  then 
laid  it  by,  and  made  no  use  of  it ;  the  myrtles  are  called  fragrant^  because 
the  myrtle  is  a  sweet-smelling  tree ;  moreover,  the  myrtle  is  the  particular 
tree  sacred  to  Venus :  scattered  arrows,  because  laid  by  here  and  there, 
carelessly.  The  bow  unstrung ;  it  was  the  custom  to  unstring  the  bow 
when  they  did  not  use  it,  and  it  was  the  stronger  for  it  afterwards.  Dream" 
ing  hounds :  hounds  that  are  used  to  hunt,  often  dream  they  are  hunting ; 
as  appears  by  their  making  the  same  noise,  only  not  so  loud,  when  they 
sleep,  as  they  do  when  they  are  hunting  some  wild  beast ;  therefore  the 
sounds  are  called  feeble.  Savage  fields ;  so  called  from  the  roughness  of 
field  sports,  in  comparison  to  the  tenderness  and  softness  of  love. 

Adonis  was  extremely  handsome,  and  a  great  sportsman ;  he  used  to 
employ  his  whole  time  in  hunting  boars,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Venus  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  him ;  he  was  at  last 
killed  by  a  wild  boar,  to  the  great  grief  of  Venus.    Look  for  Adonis  in  yow 
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dictionary ;  for,  though  you  have  read  his  story  in  Grid's  Metamorphoses, 
[  believe  that  excellent  memory  of  yours  wants  refreshing.  From  hence, 
wliKii  a  man  is  extremely  handsome,  he  is  called,  by  metaphor,  an  Adonis. 
\(lieu. 


LETTER  LIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Sahardev. 

Your  last  translations  were  very  well  done ;  and  I  believe  yon  begin  to 
apply  yourself  more.  This  yon  may  depend  upon,  that  the  more  you  ap- 
ply, the  easier  you  will  find  year  learning,  and  the  sooner  you  will  have 
done  with  it.  But,  as  I  have  often  told  you  before,  it  is  not  the  words  only  f 
that  you  should  mind,  but  the  sense  and  beauties  of  the  authors  you  read ; 
which  will  furnish  you  with  matter,  and  teach  yon  to  think  justly  upon  sub- 
jects. For  example,  if  you  were  to  say,  in  poetry,  that  it  was  morning,  yon 
would  not  barely  say  it  was  morning ;  that  would  not  be  poetical ;  but  yon 
would  represent  the  morning  under  some  image,  or  by  description,  as  thos : 

Lo  (  from  the  rosy  East,  her  purpU  doors 
The  Mora  unfolcb,  sdorn'd  with  Mtuhing  flowers. 
The  UsaeiCd  stars  draw  off  and  disappear, 
Whose  hriyht  battalions,  lastly,  Lucifer 
Brings  up,  and  quits  his  station  in  the  rear. 

Observe,  that  the  day  always  rises  in  the  east ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  from 
the  rosy  east ;  rosy  is  the  epithet  to  east ;  because  the  break  of  day,  or  the 
aurora,  is  of  a  reddish  rosy  colour.  Observe,  too,  that  Lucifer  is  the  name 
of  that  star  that  disappears  the  last  in  the  morning ;  for  the  astronomers 
have  given  names  to  most  of  the  stars.  The  three  last  lines,  which  have  the 
same  rhymes,  are  called  a  triplet,  which  is  always  marked  as  I  have  marked 
it.     The  original  Latin  is  thus  in  Ovid : 


Ecce  vigil  rutilo  palefecit  ab  ortu 


Purpureas  Aurora  fores,  et  plena  rosarum 
Atria.     Diffugiunt  stellae,  quarum  agmina  cogit 
Lucifer,  et  cceli  statione  novissimus  exit. 

Here  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  morning,  as  Virgil  expresset  il  s 

Et  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras 
Titboni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile : 
Jam  sole  infuso,  jam  rebus  luce  retectis. 

Iliaa  in  English  verse  : 

And  now,  Aurora,  harbinger  of  day, 
Rose  from  the  taffron  bed  where  Tithon  lay, 
And  sprinkled  o'er  the  world  with  neuhbom  light  t 
The  sun  now  shining,  all  things  brought  to  sight. 

Look  in  your  dictionary  for  the  articles  Aurore  and  Tithon^  where  yott 
will  find  their  story.  Tithon  was  the  husband  of  Aurora.  Aurora,  in  poe- 
tical language,  means  the  break  of  day,  or  the  first  part  of  the  morning. 
Harbinger  (by  the  wa^)  means  forerunner,  or  a  person  who  is  sent  before- 
hand, by  another,  upon  a  joamey,  to  prepare  things  for  him.  The  king  has 
•everal  harbingers,  that  go  before  him  npon  the  road,  to  prepare  his  lodging, 
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and  get  e^ery  thing  ready.    So  Aurora,  or  the  roomiDg,  is  called^  by  a  me- 
taphor, the  harbinger  of  day,  because  it  foremns  the  day. 

I  expect  Fery  good  verses,  of  yoar  making,  by  that  time  yoa  are  ten  years 
old ;  and  then  you  shall  be  called  Poeta  Decennis,  which  wiL  be  a  wery  an- 
common,  and,  consequently,  a  ^ery  glorious  title.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Wednetday. 

In  my  last  I  sent  yoa  two  or  three  poetical  descriptions  of  the  Morning ; 
I  here  send  you  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  day.  The  Noon,  or  Mid- 
day, that  is  twelve  o'clock,  is  thus  described  by  Ovid  : 

Fecent  exiguas  jam  Sol  altissimut  umbns 

And  in  another  place, 

Jamque  diet  rerum  mediai  contnuerat  umbrai 
£t  sol  ex  cquo,  meta  distabat  utrAque  x 

Because  the  sun,  at  noon,  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  and,  being 
then  just  perpendicular  over  our  heads,  makes  the  shadows  very  short ; 
whereas,  when  the  sun  shines  on  either  side  of  us,  (as  it  does  mornings  and 
evenings,)  the  shadows  are  very  long ;  which  you  may  observe  any  sunshiny 
day  that  you  please.    The  Evening  is  described  thus  by  Ovid : 

Jam  labor  exiguus  Phoebo  restabat ;  equique 
Pulsabant  pedlbua  apatium  declivis  Olympi : 

Because  the  course  of  the  sun,  being  supposed  to  be  of  one  day,  Fhoebos 
(that  is,  the  sun)  is  here  said  to  have  little  more  remaining  business  to  do ; 
and  his  horses  are  represented  as  going  down  hill ;  which  points  out  the 
evening ;  the  sun,  in  the  evening,  seeming  to  go  downwards.  In  another 
place,  be  says, 

Jamque  dies  exactus  erat,  tempusque  subibat, 
Quod  tu  nee  tenebras,  nee  possis  dicere  lucem  : 

For,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  one  can  neither  call  it  day  nor  night 
Night  is  described  by  Virgil  in  this  manner : 

Nox  erat,  et  terras  animalia  fusa  per  omues  ; 
Alituum,  pecudumque  genus,  sopor  altus  babebaL 

What  I  mean  by  sending  and  ejcplaining  these  things  to  you,  is  to  use  yon 
to  think  and  reflect  a  little  yourself;  and  not  to  repeat  words  only  like  a 
parrut,  without  minding  or  knowing  the  sense  and  import  uf  them.  For 
example,  when  you  read  a  description  of  any  thing,  compare  it  with  your 
own  observations  ;  and  ask  yourself  this  question,  is  this  so  ?  Have  I  ever 
observed  it  before  ?  And  if  you  have  not  observed  it,  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity you  can  of  doing  it.  For  instance,  if  you  have  not  already  observed^ 
that  the  shadows  are  long  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  short  at  noon, 
try  it  yourself,  and  see  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  When  you  hear  of  the 
rosy  mom^  consider  with  yourself  why  it  is  so  called,  and  whether  it  ought 
to  be  called  so  or  not ;  and  observe  the  morning  early,  to  see  if  it  is  not 
of  a  reddish,  rosy  colour.     When  yoa  hear  of  Nights  spreading  its  sable 
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(that  is  black)  wings  oFer  the  world,  consider  whether  the  gradnal  spread- 
ing of  the  durkness  does  not  extend  itseif  in  tlie  sky  like  black  wings.  In 
short,  use  yourself  to  think  and  reflect  upon  every  thing  you  hear  and  see  ; 
examine  every  thing,  and  see  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  without  taking  it 
upon  trust.  For  example,  if  you  should  find  in  any  author,  the  blue  or 
azure  sun,  would  you  not  immetliately  reflect,  that  cx>uld  not  be  just,  for 
the  sun  is  always  red  ?  and  that  he  who  could  call  it  so  must  be  either  blind, 
or  a  fool.  When  you  read  historical  facts,  think  of  them  within  yourself, 
and  compare  them  with  your  own  notions.  For  example,  when  you  read  of 
the  first  Scipio,  who,  when  he  conquered  Spain,  took  a  beautiful  Spanish 
princess  prisoner,  who  was  soon  to  have  been  married  to  a  prince  of  that 
country,  and  returned  her  to  her  lover,  not  only  untouched,  but  giving  her 
a  fortune  besides,  are  you  not  struck  with  the  virtue  and  generosity  of  that 
action  ?  And  can  you  help  thinking  with  yourself,  how  virtuous  it  was  in 
Scipio,  who  was  a  young  man,  unmarried,  and  a  conqueror,  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  beauty ;  and  how  generous  it  was  to  give  her  a  fortune,  to 
make  amends  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  ?  Another  reflection  too,  that 
naturally  occurs  upon  it,  is,  how  virtuous  actions  never  hi\  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  commendation  and  applause  of  all  posterity  ;  for  this  happened  above 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  is  still  remembered  with  honour ;  and  will  be 
so  as  long  as  letters  subsist ;  not  to  mention  the  infinite  pleasure  Scipio  mutt 
have  felt  himself,  from  such  a  virtuous  and  heroic  action.  I  wish  you  more 
pleasure  of  that  kind,  than  ever  man  had.     Adien. 


LETTER  LXI. 


DSAR  BOY,  BaA,  Ottober  14.  1740. 

Snca  I  have  recommended  to  yon  to  think  upon  subjects,  and  to  consi- 
der things  in  their  various  lights  and  circumstances,  I  am  persuaded  yoo 
have  made  such  a  progress,  that  I  shall  sometimes  desire  your  opinion  upon 
diificult  points,  in  order  to  form  my  own.  For  instance,  though  I  have,  in 
general,  a  great  veneration  for  the  manners  and  customs  c»f  the  ancients,  yet 
I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the  Ostracism  of  the  Athenians  was  either  just 
or  prudent ;  and  should  be  glad  to  be  determined  by  your  opinion.  Yoo 
know  very  well  that  the  Ostracism  was  the  method  of  banbbing  those  whose 
distinguished  virtue  made  them  popular,  and  consequently  (as  the  Athe- 
nians thought)  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty.  And,  if  six  hundred  citixens 
of  Athens  gave  in  the  name  of  any  one  Athenian,  written  upon  an  03rster- 
ahell,  (from  whence  it  is  called  Ostracism^)  that  man  was  banished  Athens 
for  ten  years.  On  one  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  a  free  people  cannot  be  too 
careful  or  jealous  of  their  liberty ;  and  it  is  certain  too,  that  the  love  and  ap- 
plause of  mankind  will  always  attend  a  man  of  eminent  and  distinguished 
virtue  ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  more  likely  to  give  up  their  liberties  to 
each  a  one,  than  to  another  of  less  merit.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  extraordinary  to  discourage  virtue  upon  any  account ;  since  it  is  only  by 
virtue  that  any  society  can  flourish,  and  be  considerable.  There  are  many 
more  arguments,  on  each  side  of  this  question,  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
you ;  and,  when  yon  have  considered  them  well,  I  desire  you  will  write  me 
your  opinion,  whether  the  Ostraciaro  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing ;  and 
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your  reasons  for  being  of  that  opinion*  Let  nobody  help  yoo ;  bat  giTO  me 
exactly  your  own  sentiments,  and  your  own  reasons,  whaterer  they  are. 

I  hope  Mr  Pelnote  makes  yon  read  RoUin  with  great  care  and  attention, 
and  recapitulate  to  him  whatever  you  hare  read  that  <iay ;  I  hope,  too,  that 
he  makes  yon  read  alond,  distinctly,  and  observe  tiie  stops.  Desire  your 
Mamma  to  tell  him  so  from  me ;  and  the  same  to  Mr  Martin :  for  it  is  a 
ahame  not  to  read  perfectly  well. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Maitture ;  and  take  great  care  that  he  gives 
me  a  good  accoimt  of  yon,  at  my  return  to  London,  or  I  shall  be  very  angry 
at  you.     Adieu. 


LETfER  LXn. 

OKAR  BOY,  J9UA,  OcUw  90.  174a 

I  have  often  told  you  already,  that  nothing  will  help  your  invention  more, 
and  teach  you  to  think  more  justly^  than  reading,  with  care  and  attention, 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  especially  the  Poets ;  invention  be- 
ing the  soul  of  poetry ;  that  is  to  say,  it  animates  and  gives  life  to  poetry, 
aa  the  soul  does  to  the  body.  1  have  often  told  you  too,  that  Poets  take  the 
liberty  of  personifying  inanimate  things  ;  that  is,  they  describe,  and  repre- 
sent, as  persons,  the  passions,  the  appetites,  and  many  other  things,  that 
have  no  figures  nor  persons  belonging  to  them.  For  example,  they  re- 
present Love  as  a  little  boy  with  wings,  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  quiver. 
Rage  and  Fury  they  represent  under  the  figures  of  three  women,  called 
the  three  Furies,  with  serpents  hissing  about  their  heads,  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  and  their  faces  red  and  inflamed.  The  description  of  Envy  I 
have  already  sent  you,  and  likewise  the  description  of  Hunger  and  Famine, 
out  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  I  now  send  you,  out  of  the  same  book,  the 
beautiful  description  of  the  House  or  Dwelling  of  Rumour,  that  is,  common 
report.  You  will  there  find  all  the  particularities  of  rumour ;  how  immediate- 
ly it  spreads  itself  every  where ;  now  it  adds  falsehoods  to  truths ;  how  it 
imposes  upon  the  vulgar ;  and  how  credulity,  error,  joy  and  fear,  dwell  with 
it ;  because  credulous  people  believe  lightly  whatever  they  hear,  and  that  all 
people  in  general  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  either  wish  or  fear  much. 
Pray  translate  these  lines,  at  your  leisiure,  into  English,  and  send  them  me. 
Consider  them  yourself  too,  at  the  same  time,  and  compare  them  with  the 
obaervations  you  must  already  have  made  upon  rumour,  or  common  fiune. 
Have  not  you  observed  how  quickly  a  piece  of  news  spreads  itself  all  over 
the  town  ?  how  it  is  first  whispered  about,  then  spoken  aloud  ?  how  almost 
every  body,  that  repeats  it,  adds  something  to  it  ?  how  the  vulgar,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  people,  believe  it  immediately  ?  and  how  uther  people  give  cre- 
dit to  it,  according  as  they  wish  it  true  or  liot  ?  All  this  you  will  find  painted 
in  the  following  lines ;  which  I  desire  you  will  weigh  well.  Hoc  enim  ab» 
t€  rogo^  arOi  pottuh^flagiio.    Jubeo  U  bene  valere, 

Orba  locus  medio  est  inter  terrasque,  fretumque, 
Cflelestesque  plagas,  tripUcis  confiuia  ^mundi; 
Unde  quod  est  usquam,  quamvU  regionibus  absit» 
Inspicitur  :  pcnetratque  cawts  vox  omnis  ad   *auret. 
Fama  tenet,  summaque  domum  sibi  legit  in  arce  : 
Innumerosquo  aditus,  ac  miile  foramina  tectlt 
Addidit,  et  nullis  induait  limina  portis. 
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Nocte  dieque  patent     Tota  est  ex  *aure  tomudL 
Tota  fremit :  Tocetqna  refert :  iteratque  quod  audit* 
Nulla  quiet  intus,  nullaque  ailentia  parte ; 
Nee  tamen  est  clamor,  sed  parvae  murmura  Tociip 
Qualia  de  pelagi,  si  quis  procul  audiat,  undis 
Esse  Solent :  qualemve  sonum ;  cum  Jupiter  sCrvt 
Increpuit  ^nubca,  extrema  tonitrua  reddunt 
Atria  turba  tenent :  veniunt  bve  ^Tulgus,  euntqne^ 
Mistaque  cum  veris,  passim  commenta  Tagantur 
Millia  nunonim ;  confusaque  Terba  Tolutant. 
£  quibus  hi  vaettas  implent  sermonibus  ^auras : 
Hi  narrata  ferunt  alid :  mensuraque  6cti 
Crescit.     £t  audltis  aliquid  noTus  adjidt  auctor : 
Illic  Credulitas,  illic  temerariua  *£rror, 
Vonaque  ^Lastitia  est  contiematique  *Timores» 
*Scditioque  *npeni,  dubioque  auctore  Susurri. 
Ipsa,  quid  In  cotlo  rerum.  pelagoque  geratuTt 
£t  tellure,  videt ;  totumque  inquirit  in  orbem* 

N.B. — I  have  underlined  (printed  in  Italic  characters)  the  epitheUf 
Md  marked  the  sabetantires  they  belong  to,  thus  \ 


Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space, 
Betwixt  heav'n,  earth  and  skies,  there  stands  a  place, 
Confining  on  all  three,  with  triple  bound  : 
Whence  all  things,  tho*  remote,  are  Tiew'd  around 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  jPoom,  her  seat  of  pow*r, 
Flac*d  on  the  summit  of  a  loAjr  to\v*r ; 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide, 
Recdve  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made ; 
Nor  gate,  nor  bars,  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
*T1s  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diflFuse 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news . 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play, 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day.  , 

Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  nerer  cease ; 
Confus*d  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  the  insulted  shore. 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder  heard  from  far. 
When  Jove  at  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  filled  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  Issuing  forth,  or  entering  in  ; 
A  thorough-fare  of  news  :  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard,  some  mingle  truth  with  lies ; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat. 
Intent  to  hear  and  eager  to  repeat. 
£rror  sits  brooding  there,  with  added  train 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain  : 
Suspicion,  with  Sedition  join*d,  are  near. 
And  rumours  rais'd,  and  murmurs  mix*d,  and  panic  faar* 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  sees  the  subject  ground^ 
And  seas  about,  and  skies  above,  inquiring  all  around. 

OAftTa*!  Ovid. 
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LETTER  LXIIL 

DEAR  BOY, 

The  shortest  and  best  way  of  learning  a  langnage,  is  to  know  the  roots  of 
it ;  that  is.  those  original,  primitive  words,  of  which  many  other  words  are 
made,  by  adding  a  letter,,  or  a  preposition  to  them,  or  by  some  such  small 
variation,  which  makes  some  difference  in  the  sense :  thus,  you  will  obaerve, 
that  the  prepositions,  a,  ab,  abs^  e,  ez\  pro,  pra,  per,  inter^  circum,  super, 
irons,  and  many  others,  when  added  to  the  primitive  verb,  or  noun,  alter  its 
Bigni6cation  accordingly :  and  when  yon  have  observed  this  in  three  or  four 
instances,  you  will  know  it  in  all.  It  is  likewise  the  same  in  the  Greeks 
where,  when  you  once  know  the  roots,  you  will  soon  know  the  branches. 
Thus,  in  the  paper  I  send  you  to  get  by  heart,  you  will  observe,  that  the 
verbyero,  I  carry,  is  the  root  of  sixteen  others,  whose  significations  differ 
from  the  root,  only  by  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  preposition ; 
which  letters  or  prepositions  make  the  same  alterations  to  all  words  lo 
which  they  are  added  :  aH,  for  example,  ex,  which  signifies  out,  when  join- 
ed to  «o,  I  go,  makes,  I  go  out,  exeo ;  when  joined  to  traho,  I  draw,  h 
makes,  I  draw  out,  extraho ;  and  so  in  all  other  cases  of  the  same  nature. 
The  preposition  per,  which  signifies  thoroughly  or  completely,  as  well  aa 
hy\  when  joined  to  a  verb  or  a  noun,  adds  that  signification  to  it ;  when 
added  loftro^  I  carry,  it  makes  perfero,  I  carry  thoroughly ;  when  added 
tojacio,  1  do,  it  makes  per/icio,  1  finish,  I  do  thoroughly,  I  complete :  when 
added  to  nouns,  it  has  the  same  effect ;  diffieilis,  hard  ;  perdiffieilis,  tho- 
roughly, completely  hard :  jucundus,  agreeable  ;  petjucundus^  thoroughly 
agreeable.  If  you  attend  to  these  observations,  it  will  save  you  a  great  doi]  oif 
trouble  in  looking  in  the  dictionary.  As  you  are  now  pretty  well  master  of 
most  of  the  rules,  what  you  chiefly  want,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  the 
words,  in  order  to  construe  authors :  and  therefore  1  would  advise  yon  to 
write  down,  and  learn  by  heart,  every  day,  for  your  own  amuRement,  liesides 
what  you  do  with  Mr  Maittaire,  ten  words  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English, 
out  of  a  dictionary  or  a  vocabulary,  which  will  go  a  great  way  in  a  year*a 
time,  considering  the  words  you  know  already,  and  those  you  will  learn  be- 
sides in  construing  with  Mr  Maittaire.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

DEAR  BOY, 

I  send  you  here  a  few  more  Latin  roots,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  yon 
will  .like  my  roots  so  well  as  those  that  grow  in  your  garden ;  however, 
if  you  will  attend  to  them,  they  may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
These  few  will  naturally  point  out  many  others  to  your  own  observation  ; 
and  enable  yon,  by  comparison,  to  find  out  most  derived  and  compound 
words,  when  once  you  know  the  original  root  of  them.  You  are  old  enough 
now  to  make  observations  upon  what  you  learn ;  which,  if  you  would  be 
pleased  to  do,  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  time  and  trouble  it  would  save 
you.  Remember,  you  are  now  very  near  nine  yearn  old  ;  an  age  at  which 
all  boys  ought  to  know  a  great  deal,  but  you,  particularly,  a  great  deal  more, 
considering  the  care  and  pains  that  have  been  employed  about  yuu  ;  and,  if 
you  do  not  answer  those  expectations,  you  will  lose  your  character,  which  ia 
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the  most  mortifying  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  generous  mind.     Every 
body  has  ambition  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  is  vexed  when  that  ambition 
is  disappointed ;  the  difference  is,  that  the  ambition  of  silly  people  is  a  silly 
and  mistaken  ambition ;  and  the  ambition  of  people  of  sen^e  t»  a  right  and 
commendable  one.     For  instance,  the  ambition  of  a  Hilly  boy  of  your  age 
would  be  to  have  fine  clothes,  and  money  to  throw  away  in  idle  follies ; 
which,  yon  plainly  see,  would  be  uq  proofs  of  merit  in  him,  but«)nly  of  folly 
ill  his  parents,  in  dressing  him  out  like  a  jsckanapes,  and  giving  iiitn  money 
to  play  the  fool  wiih.     Whereas,  a  boy  of  good  sense  places  bin  aiubition  in 
excelling  other  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  even  older,  in  virtue  and  knowledge. 
His  glory  'm  in  being  known  always  to  speak  the  truth,  in  shewing  good- 
nature and  compassion,  in  learning  quicker,  and  applying  himself  more  than 
other  boys.     These  are  real  proofs  of  merit  in  him,  and  consequently  proper 
objects  of  ambition ;  and  will  acquire  him  a  solid  reputation  and  character. 
This  holds  true  in  men  as  well  as  in  boys ;  the  ambition  of  a  silly  fellow 
will  be  to  have  a  fine  equipage,  a  fine  house   and  fine  clothes;   things 
which  any  body  that  has  as  much  money  may  have  as  well  as  he,  for  they 
are  all  to  be  bought ;  but  the  ambition  of  a  man  of  sense  and  honour  is, 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  character  and  reputation  of  knowledge,  truth,  and 
rirtae ;  things  which  are  not  to  be  bought,  and  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart.     Such  was  the  ambition  of  the  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Romans,  when  they  made  the  greatest  figure ;  and  such 
I  hope  yours  will  always  be.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXV. 

Yoa  know  so  much  more,  and  learn  so  much  better  than  any  boy  of  your 
age,  that  you  see  I  do  not  treat  you  like  a  boy,  but  write  to  you  upon  sub- 
jects fit  for  men  to  think  and  consider  of.  When  I  send  you  examples  of 
the  virtues  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  only  to  inform  you  of  those  pieces  of 
history,  but  to  attimaie  and  excite  you  to  follow  those  examples.  You  there 
see  the  advantages  of  virtue ;  how  it  is  sure  (sooner  or  later)  to  be  rewarded, 
and  with  what  praises  and  encomiums  the  virtuobs  actions  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  have  been  perpetuated,  and  transmitted  down  to  us.  Julias 
Caesar,  though  a  tyrant,  and  guilty  of  that  great  crime  of  enslaving  his 
country,  had,  however,  bome  virtues ;  and  was  distinguished  for  his  cle 
menry  and  humanity ;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable  instance — Marcellos, 
a  man  of  consideration  in  Rome,  had  taken  part  with  Pompey  in  the  civil 
war  between  him  and  Csesar,  and  had  even  acted  with  zeal  and  acrimony 
against  Csesar.  However,  after  Csesar  had  conquered  Pompey,  and  was  re- 
turned to  Rome  victorious,  the  Senate  interceded  with  him  in  favour  of 
Marcellus,  whom  he  not  only  pardoned,  but  took  into  his  friendship.  Cicero 
made  an  oration  on  purpose  to  compliment  Csesar  upon  this  act  of  good- 
nature and  generosity ;  in  which,  among  many  other  things,  he  tells  him, 
that  ho  looks  upon  his  pardoning  Marcellus  as  a  greater  action  than  all 
his  victories  :  his  words  in  Latin  are  these :  **  Domuisti  geutes  immanitate 
barbaras,  multitudine  innumerabiles,  locis  infinitas,  omni  copiarum  genere 
abundantes :  sed  tamen  ea  vicisti,  quae  et  naturani  et  condiiionem  ut  viuci 
pussent,  habebant.  Nulla  ebt  euim  tanta  vh^  tanta  copia,  quae  non  ferro  ac 
viribus  debilitari  frangique  possit.  Verum  aninium  vincere ;  iracundiam  cohi- 
here,  victoriam  temperare;  adversarium  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtute  prsestan- 
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tern  non  modo  eztollere  jacentem,  sed  etiam  aropli6care  ejus  priatinam  digni- 
tatem :  htec  qui  facial,  non  ego  earn  cum  sammia  Tiria  comparo,  aed  aimilli- 
Diam  Deo  jaaico." 

It  is  certain  that  humanity  ia  the  particular  characteristic  of  a  great  mind  ; 
little  vicious  minds  are  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  and  are  incapable  of  feel- 
ing the  exalted  pleasure  of  forgiving  their  eneroiea,  and  of  bestowing  marks 
of  favour  and  generosity  upon  those  of  whom  they  have  gotten  the  better. 
Adieu. 

* 

I  have  underlined  [jmnted  in  italics']  those  words  that  I  think  yoa 
<lo  not  underHtand,  to  put  yon  in  mind  to  ask  the  meaning  of  them. 


LETTER  LXVL 

% 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  JeutH 

Vons  lisez  k  present  la  Nouvelle  Historique  de  Don  Carlos,  par  TAbb^ 
do  St  Real :  elle  est  joliroent  6crite,  et  le  fond  de  Thistoire  en  est  verita- 
ble. L*Abb6  Ta  settlement  brod6  un  peu  pour  lui  donner  Tair  de  Nouvelle* 
A  propos,  je  doute  si  vous  savez  ce  que  c*est  que  Nouvelle.  C'est  une 
petite  histoire  galante,  oii  il  entre  beaucoup  d'amonr,  et  qui  ne  fait  qu*an 
on  deux  petits  volumes.  II  faut  qu*il  y  ait  une  intrigue,  que  les  deux  amans 
trouvent  bien  des  difficult^  et  des  obstacles  qui  s'opposent  h  Taccomplisae- 
m«iit  de  Icurs  voeux :  mais  qu*a  la  fin  ils  les  surmontent,  et  que  le  denone* 
iiient  ou  la  catastrophe  les  laissent  tons  heureux.  Une  Nouvelle  est  une 
espece  de  roroan  en  raccourci ;  car  nn  roman  est  ordinairement  de  donze 
volumes,  rempli  de  fadaises  amonreuses,  et  d'aventures  incroyables.  Le  sujet 
d'nn  roman  est  quelquefois  une  histoire  ftiite  k  plaisir,  c'est-k-dire  tonte  < 
invent^ ;  et  quelquefois  une  histoire  veritable,  mais  ordinairement  si  chang^e 
et  travestie,  qu'on  ne  la  reconnoit  plus.  Par  exemple,  il  y  a  le  Grand  CymSy 
Cieiie,  Cl^opatre,  trois  romans  c616bres,  oil  il  y  entre  un  pen  d'hiatoire 
veritable :  mais  si  m^I^e  de  fausset^s  et  de  folies  amoureuses,  qu*ils  servent 
plus  a  embrouiller  et  a  corrompre  Tesprit,  quk  le  former  ou  a  rinstruire. 
On  y  voit  les  plus  grands  H6ros  de  Fantiquite  faire  les  amoureux  tranats, 
et  (lebiter  des  fades  tenderesses,  au  fonds  d*un  hois,  a  leur  belle  inhumaine, 
qui  leur  r6pond  sur  le  m^me  ton :  enfin  c*est  une  lecture  trte  frivole,  que 
celle  des  romans,  et  Ton  y  perd  tout  le  tems  qu  on  y  donne.  I..e8  vieaz 
romans  qu'on  6cnvoit  il  y  a  cent  ou  deux  cents  ans,  comme  Amadia  de 
Ganle,  Roland  le  Furieux,  et  antres,  6toient  farcis  d*enchantemens,  de 
magicien8,  de  geans,  et  de  ces  sortes  de  sottes  impos8ibiIit6s ;  au  lieu  que 
les  romans  plus  niodernes  se  tiennent  au  possible,  mais  pas  au  vraisero- 
bable.  Et  jo  croiroiH  tout  autant  que  le  Grand  Brutus,  qui  chassa  les  Tar- 
quins  de  Rome,  fnt  enferm^  par  quelque  magicien  dans  un  chateau  encbant^y 
que  je  croirois  qu*il  faisoit  de  sots  vers  aupr^  de  la  belle  Cieiie,  comme  on 
le  repr^sente  dans  le  roman  de  ce  nom. 

Au  reste,  Don  Carlos,  dont  vous  lisez  la  Nouvelle,  ^toit  fils  de  Philippe 
Second,  Roi  d^Espagne,  fils  de  TEmpereur  Charlequint,  ou  Charles  Cin- 
qui^m«*.  Ce  Charlequint  ^toit,  en  meme  tems,  empereur  d*Allemagne  et 
roi  d'Etipagne:  il  avoit  aussi  toute  la  Flandre  et  la  plus  grande  partie  de 
ritalie.  II  regna  long  tems  ;  mais  deux  ou  trois  ans  avant  que  de  monrir, 
ii  abdiqua  la  royaut6,  et  se  retira,  comme  particulier,  au  convent  de  St  Jast« 
en  Espagne,  c^dant  TEmpire  k  son  frere  Ferdinand,  et  TEspagne,  rAm6riqiie» 
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Flandre  et  Fltalie  k  9on  file  Philippe  Second,  qai  ne  lai  ressembloit  gneres ; 
car  il  6toit  fier  et  cniel,  mdme  entrera  son  ^{b  Don  Carlos,  qu*il  6t  moarir. 
Zkm  est  un  titre  qa*on  donne  en  Espagne  a  tout  honn6te  homme ;  comme 
Monsieur  en  Fran9uis,  et  Signor  en  Italian.     Par  example,  si  vous  6tiez 
en  Eepagne,  on  voos  appelleroit  Dan  Philippe,     Adieu. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  Thunday  niighu 

Yon  are  now  reading  the  Historical  Novel  of  Don  Carlos,  written  by  the 
Abbe  of  St  Real.  The  foundation  of  it  is  true ;  the  Abb6  has  only  em- 
bellished a  little,  in  order  to  give  it  the  turn  of  a  novel ;  and  it  is  prettily 
written.  A  propoSf  I  am  in  doubt  whether  you  know  what  a  novel  is :  it 
is  a  little  gallant  history,  which  must  contain  a  great  deal  of  love,  and  not 
exceed  one  or  two  small  volumes.  The  subject  must  be  a  love  affair ;  the 
lovers  are  to  meet  with  many  difficulties  and  obstacles,  to  oppose  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  wishes,  but  at  last  overcome  them  all ;  and  the  con- 
clusion or  catastrophe  must  leave  them  happy.  A  novel  is  a  kind  of  ab- 
breviation of  a  romance ;  for  a  romance  generally  consists  of  twelve  volumes, 
all  filled  with  insipid  love  nonsense,  and  most  incredible  adventures.  The 
subject  of  a  romance  is  sometimes  a  story  entirely  fictitious,  that  is  to  say, 
quite  invented ;  at  other  times  a  true  story,  but  generally  so  changed  and 
altered,  that  one  cannot  know  it.  For  example,  in  Grand  Cyrus,  Clelia,  and 
Cleopatra,  three  celebrated  romances,  there  is  some  true  history;  but  so  blend- 
ed with  falsities  and  silly  love  adventures,  that  they  confuse  and  corrupt  the 
mind,  instead  of  forming  and  instructing  it.  The  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity 
are  there  represented  in  woods  and  forests,  whining  insipid  love  tales  to  their 
inhuman  fieur  one,  who  answers  them  in  ihe  same  style.  In  short,  the  read- 
ing of  romances  is  a  most  frivolous  occupation,  and  time  merely  thrown  away. 
The  old  romances,  written  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  such  as  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  Orlando  the  Furious,  and  others,  were  stuffed  with  enchantments, 
magicians,  giants,  and  such  sort  of  impossibilities ;  whereas,  the  more  mo« 
dem  romances  keep  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  not  of  probability. 
For  I  would  just  as  soon  believe,  that  the  great  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarqutns  from  Rome,  was  shut  up  by  some  magician  in  an  enchanted  castle, 
as  imagine  that  he  was  making  silly  verses  for  the  beautiful  Clelia,  as  he  is 
represented  in  the  romance  of  that  name. 

Don  Carlos,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  novel  you  are  now  reading,  was 
eon  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who  vi'as  himself  son  of  the  Emperor  Cliarle- 
qain,  or  Charles  V.  This  Charles  V.  was,  at  the  same  time,  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Spain ;  he  was,  besides,  master  of  all  Flanders,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy.  He  reigned  long;  but  two  or  three  years  before  his 
death,  he  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired  as  a  private  man  to  the  convent 
of  St  Just,  in  Spain.  He  ceded  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand ;  and 
Spain,  America,  Flanders  and  Italy  to  his  son  Hiilip  II.,  who  was  very  un- 
like him,  for  he  was  proud  and  cruel,  even  towards  his  son,  Don  Carlos, 
whom  he  put  to  death. 

I}on  is  a  title  which  is  given  in  Spain  to  every  gentleman ;  as  Monsieur 
in  France,  and  Signor  in  Italy.  For  instance,  if  yoa  were  in  Spain  yon 
would  be  called  Don  Philip.     Adieu. 
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LETTER  LXVIL 


DEAR  BOT,  Thwndtqf, 

You  will  seldom  hear  from  me  without  an  admooition  to  thiDk.  All 
yon  learn,  and  all  you  can  read,  will  be  of  little  use,  if  you  do  not  think  and 
reason  upon  it  yourself.  One  reads  to  know  other  people's  thoughts ;  but 
if  we  take  them  upon  trust,  without  examining  and  comparing  them  with  our 
own,  it  is  really  liring  upon  other  people's  scraps,  or  retailing  other  people'i* 
goods.  To  know  the  thoughts  of  others,  is  of  use,  because  it  suggests 
thoughu  to  one's  self,  and  helps  onft  to  form  a  judgment ;  but  to  repeat 
other  people's  thoughts^  without  considering  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
is  the  talent  only  of  a  parrot,  or  at  most  a  player. 

If  Night  were  given  you  as  a  subject  to  compose  upon,  yon  would  do  very 
well  to  look  what  the  best  authors  have  said  upon  it,  in  order  to  help  your  own 
invention  ;  but  then  you  must  think  of  it  afterwards  yourself,  and  express 
it  in  your  own  manner,  or  else  you  would  be  at  best  but  a  pbgiary.  A 
plagiary  is  a  man  who  steals  other  people's  thoughts,  and  puts  them  off  for 
his  own.     You  would  find,  for  example,  the  following  account  of  Night  in 

Vii^il: 

Nox  erst,  et  pUcidum  carpebant  feasa  Hoporem 
Corpora  per  terra* ;  syWcque  et  sasva  quierant 
^quora:  cum  medio  volvuntur  sidera  lapsu  ; 
Cum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudea,  pictsque  volucres, 
Quaoque  lacus  laid  liquidoi,  quaique  aspera  dumia 
Rura  tenent ;  aomno  poaitas  aub  nocte  ailenti 
Lenibant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum. 

Here  you  see  the  effects  of  night ;  that  it  brings  rest  to  men  when  thoy 
are  wearied  with  the  labours  of  the  day ;  that  the  stars  move  in  their  re- 
gular course ;  that  flocks  and  birds  repose  themselves,  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
the  night.  This,  upon  examination,  you  would  find  to  be  all  true ;  but  theu, 
upon  consideration  too,  you  would  find,  that  it  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  said 
upon  night ;  and  many  more  qualities  and  effects  of  night  would  occur  to  yon. 
As^  for  instance,  though  night  is  in  general  the  time  of  quiet  and  repose^  yet  it 
is  often  the  time  too  for  the  commission  and  security  of  crimes ;  such  as  rob* 
beries,  murders  and  violations;  which  generally  seek  the  advantage  of  dark- 
ness, as  favourable  for  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  Night  too,  though  it  brings 
rest  and  refreshment  to  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  brings  disquiet  and 
horror  to  the  guilty.  The  consciousness  of  their  crimes  torments  them,  and 
denies  them  sleep  and  quiet.  You  might,  from  these  reflections,  consider 
what  would  be  the  proper  epithets  to  give  to  night :  as,  for  example,  if  you 
were  to  represent  night  in  its  most  pleasing  shape,  as  procuring  quiet  and 
refreshment  from  labour  and  toil,  you  might  call  it  the  friendJy  night,  the 
silent  night,  the  welcome  night,  the  peaceful  night;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  were  to  represent  it  as  inviting  to  the  commission  of  crimeH,  you  would 
call  it  the  guilty  night,  the  conscious  night,  the  horrid  night  ^  with  many 
other  epithets,  that  carry  along  with  them  the  idea  of  horror  and  guilt :  for 
an  epithet  to  be  proper  must  always  be  adapted  (that  is,  Huiied)  to  the  cir* 
cuniHtances  of  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it  is  given.  Thu:!  Virgil,  who 
generally  gives  «^ueas  the  epithet  of  pious,  because  of  his  piety  to  the  ^odM, 
and  hia  duty  to  his  father,  calls  him  Dux  ^neas,  where  h«*  leprerieiiUs  him 
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mildng  lore  to  Dido,  as  a  properar  epithet  for  him  in  that  sitoation ;  became 
making  love  becomes  a  general  much  better  that  a  man  of  singular  piety. 
Lay  aside,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  thoughts  of  play,  and  think  of  this  seriously. 

Amoto  (puBramMa  Mtria  buh. 

Adieu. 

You  may  come  to  me  on  Saturday  morning,  before  you  go  to  Mr  Mait- 
taire. 


LETTER  LXVIIl. 

DEAR  BOY,  Smde^, 

I  shall  not  soon  leave  the  subject  of  invention  and  thinking ;  which  J 
would  have  yuu  apply  to,  h»  much  as  your  age  and  giddiness  will  permit. 
Use  will  make  it  every  day  ifasier  to  you,  and  age  and  observation  will  im- 
prove it.  Virtue  is  a  subject  that  deserves  your  and  every  man's  attention ; 
and  suppose  I  were  to  bid  you  make  some  verses,  or  give  me  your  thoughts 
in  prose,  upon  the  subject  of  Virtue,  how  would  you  go  about  it  ?  Why, 
you  would  first  consider  what  Virtue  is,  and  then  what  are  the  effects  and 
marks  of  it,  both  with  regard  to  others  and  to  one's  self.  You  would  find, 
then,  that  Virtue  consists  in  doing  good,  and  in  speaking  truth ;  that  the 
effects  of  it  are  advantageous  to  all  mankind,  and  to  one's  self  in  particular. 
Virtue  makes  us  pity  and  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  mankind ;  it  makes  us 
promote  justice  and  good  order  in  society ;  and,  in  general,  contributes  to 
whatever  tends  to  the  real  good  of  mankind.  To  ourselves  it  gives  an  in- 
ward comfort  and  satisfaction,  which  nothing  else  can  do,  and  which  nothing 
can  rob  us  of .  All  other  advantages  depend  upon  others,  as  much  as  upon 
ourselves.  Riches,  power,  and  greatness  may  be  taken  away  from  us  by 
the  violence  and  injustice  of  others,  or  by  inevitable  accidents,  but  Virtue 
dependn  only  upon  ourselves,  and  nobody  can  take  it  away  from  us.  Sick- 
ness utay  deprive  us  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  body ;  but  it  cannot  deprive 
us  of  our  Virtue,  nor  of  the  satisfaction  which  we  feel  from  it.  A  virtuous 
man,  under  all  the  misfortunes  of  life,  still  finds  nn  inward  comfort  and  sa- 
tisfaction, which  makes  him  happier  than  any  wicked  man  can  be,  with  all 
the  other  advantages  of  life.  If  a  man  has  acquired  {^reat  power  and  riches 
by  ficilsehood,  injustice,  and  oppression,  he  cannot  enjoy  them ;  because  his 
conscience  will  torment  him,  and  constantly  reproach  him  with  the  means 
by  which  he  got  them.  The  stings  of  his  conscience  will  not  even  let  him 
sleep  quietly;  but  he  will  dream  of  his  crimes;  and  in  the  day- time,  when 
alone,  and  when  he  has  time  to  think,  he  will  be  uneasy  and  melancholy. 
He  is  afraid  of  every  thing ;  for,  as  lie  knows  mankind  must  hate  him,  he 
has  reason  to  think  ihey  will  hurt  him  if  they  can.  Whereas,  if  a  virtuous 
man  be  ever  so  poor,  or  unfortunate  in  the  world,  still  his  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  will  comfort  him  under  all  afflictions.  The  quiet  and  satisfac- 
tion of  his  conscience  make  him  cheerful  by  day,  and  sleep  sound  of  nights : 
he  can  be  alone  with  pleasure,  and  is  not  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts-  Be- 
sides this,  he  is  universally  esteemed  and  respected ;  for  even  the  most  wic- 
ked people  themselves  cannot  help  admiring  and  respecting  Virtue  in  oihers. 
All  these,  and  many  other  advantages,  you  would  ascribe  to  Virtue,  if  yoa 
were  to  compose  upon  that  subject.     A  poet  says, 

fy§a  quid$m  VhtuMf  t&wui  pukherrima  aiercst. 
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And  Clftvdian  has  tlie  following  Imes  upon  that  tnljeet : 

Ipsa  qoidem  Virtus  pretium  sibi,  soIaqu«  laid 
Fortunae  secura  nitet :  nee  fascibus  ullis 
Erigitur  ;  plaus^que  petit  dareaoere  Yulgi. 
Nil  opis  externse  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis : 
Divitiis  animosa  suis,  immotaque  cunctii 
Casibus,  ex  aliA  mortalia  despidt  aroe. 


Adieo. 


LETTER  LXIX. 


DEAR  BOY,  imiwtrfay. 

You  behaved  yourself  so  well  at  Mr  Boden's  last  Sunday,  that  you  justly 
deserve  commendation  :  besides,  you  encourage  me  to  give  you  some  rulea 
of  politeness  and  good -breeding,  being  persuaded  that  you  will  observe  them. 
Know  then,  that  as  learning,  honour,  and  virtue,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
gain  you  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind ;  politeness  and  good-breed- 
mg  are  equally  necessary,  to  make  you  welcome  and  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion and  common  life.  Great  talents,  such  as  honour,  virtue,  learning,  and 
parts,  are  above  the  generality  of  the  world ;  who  neither  possess  them  them- 
selves, nor  judge  of  them  rightly  in  others ;  but  all  people  are  judges  of  the 
lesser  talents,  such  as  civility,  affability,  and  an  obliging,  agreeable  address  and 
manner ;  because  they  feel  the  good  effects  of  them,  as  making  society  easy 
and  pleasing.  Good  sense  must,  in  many  cases,  determine  good-breeding ; 
becau!te  the  same  thing  that  would  be  civil  at  one  time,  and  to  one  persoUt 
may  be  quite  otherwise  at  another  time,  and  to  another  person  ;  but  there 
are  some  general  rules  of  good- breeding,  that  hold  always  true,  and  in  all 
cases.  As,  for  example,  it  is  always  extremely  rude,  to  answer  only  yea, 
or  no,  to  any  body,  without  adding,  Mr,  my  lord,  or  madam,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  person  you  speak  to  ;  as,  in  French,  you  must  always  say. 
Monsieur,  Milord,  Madame,  and  MademoiseUe*  I  suppose  you  know  thai 
every  married  woman  is,  in  French,  Madame^  and  every  unmarried  one  is 
Mademoiselle,  It  is  likewise  extremely  rude,  not  to  give  the  proper  at- 
tention, and  a  civil  answer,  when  people  speak  to  you  ;  or  to  go  away,  or 
be  doing  something  else,  while  they  are  speaking  to  you  ;  for  that  convincea 
them  that  you  despise  them,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  hear 
or  answer  what  they  say.  I  dare  say  I  need  not  tell  you  how  rude  it  is,  to 
take  the  best  place  in  a  room,  or  to  seize  immediately  upon  what  you  like 
at  table,  without  offering  first  to  help  others  ;  as  if  you  considered  nobody 
but  yourself.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  always  endeavour  to  procure  all 
the  conveniences  you  can  to  the  people  you  are  with.  Besides  being  civil, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  perfection  of  good- breeding  is,  to  be  civil 
with  ease,  and  in  a  gentleman-like  manner.  For  this,  you  should  observe 
the  French  people,  who  excel  in  it,  and  whose  politeness  seems  as  easy  and 
natural  as  any  other  part  of  their  ccmversation.  Whereas  the  Engliith  are 
often  awkward  in  their  civilities,  and,  when  they  mean  to  be  civil,  are  too  much 
ashamed  to  get  it  out.  But,  pray  do  you  remember  never  to  be  ashamed 
of  doing  what  is  right ;  you  would  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
if  you  were  not  civil ;  but  what  reason  can  you  have  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
dvil  ?  And  why  not  say  a  civil  and  obliging  thing,  as  easily  and  as  naturally 
m  yon  would  ask  what  o'clock  it  is  ?   This  kind  of  bashfulness,  which  ia 
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jvBtly  called  by  the  French,  mauvttise  honte^  is  the  distingnishing  charactei 
of  an  English  booby ;  who  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  when  people  of 
fittbion  speak  to  him  ;  and,  when  he  is  to  answer  them,  blushes,  stammers, 
and  can  hardly  get  out  what  he  would  say ;  and  becomes  really  ridiculous, 
from  a  groundless  fear  of  being  laughed  at :  whereas  a  real  well-bred  man 
would  speak  to  all  the  kings  in  the  world,  with  as  little  concern,  and  as 
much  ease,  as  he  would  speak  to  you. 

Remember,  then,  that  to  be  ci^il,  and  to  be  ciril  with  ease,  (which  is  pro* 
periy  called  good-breeding,)  is  the  only  way  to  be  beloved,  and  well  received 
in  company  ;  that  to  be  ill-bred,  and  rude,  is  intolerable,  and  the  way  to  be 
kicked  out  of  company ;  and  that  to  be  bashful,  is  to  be  ridiculous.  As  1 
am  sure  you  will  mind  and  practise  all  this,  I  expect  that  when  you  are 
novennis,  you  will  not  only  be  the  best  scholar,  but  the  best-bred  boy  in 
England  of  your  age.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXX. 

Fhilippus  Chesterfield 
Phflippo  Stanhope,  adhuc  puerulo,  sed  eras  e  pueritia  egresiuro,  S.  D. 

Hanc  ultimam  ad  te,  uti  ad  puerum,  epistolam  mitto ;  eras  enim,  ni  fal- 
lor,  fies  novennis,  ita,  ut  abhinc  mihi  tecum,  quasi  cum  adolescentulo  agen- 
dum eriu  Alia  enim  nunc  ratio  yitae,  et  studiorum  tibi  suscipienda  est ;  le- 
yitas  et  nugse  pueriles  relinquendae  sunt,  animusque  ad  seria  intendendus 
est.  Q08B  enim  puerum  decebant,  adolescentulo  dedecori  essenU  Quare 
qmnibus  viribus  tibi  enitendum  est,  ut  te  alium  prssbeas,  et  ut  eruditione, 
moribus,  et  urbanitate,  aliisque  animi  dotibus,  adolescentulos  ejusdem  statis, 
seque  superes,  acjam  puerulus  puerulos  tui  teniporis  superastL  Tecum 
obaecro  reputa,  quantum  tibi  erubescendum  foret,  si  te  nunc  vinci  patiaris  ab 
iia,  quos  adhuc  vicisti.  Exempli  gratia :  si  adolescentulus  Onslow,  scholae 
Westmonasteriensis  nunc  alumnus,  olim  sodalis  tuns,  et  novennis  aequ^  ac 
tn :  si  ille,  inqnam,  locum  tibi  superiorem  in  schola  merits  obtineret,  quid 
ageres,  rogo  ?  Qud  tenderes  ?  Illinc  enim  discedendum  foret,  ubi  cum  dig- 
mtate  manere  non  posses.  Quar^  si  tibi  fama  apud  omnes,  et  gratia  apud 
me,  cursB  est,  fac  omni  studio  et  labore,  ut  adolescentulorum  eruditorum 
&cile  princeps  merit6  did  possis.  Sic  te  servet  Pater  Omnipotens,  tibi 
detque  ut  omnibus  ornatus  excellas  rebus.  Addam  etiam,  quod  Horatiui 
TibuUo  suo  optat,  ut 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat*abundd; 
£t  munduB  victus,  non  deficients  crumenA ! 

Vale. 
Kalend.  Maii,  1741. 

TRANSLATION. 

Philip  Chesterfield 
To  Philip  Stanhope,  ^t  a  little  boy,  but  to.  morrow  going  out  of  childhood. 

ThiH  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write  to  you  as  to  a  little  boy ;  for,  to-mor- 
vow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  yon  will  attain  your  ninth  year ;  so  that,  for  the 
future,  I  Rliall  treat  yon  as  k  youth.  You  muHt  now  commence  a  different 
course  of  life,  a  different  course  of  studies.  No  more  levity  ;  cbildittb  toys 
«im1  play-things  must  be  thrown  aside,  and  your  mind  directed  to  serious 
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objects.  What  was  not  aabecoroiDg  of  a  child,  would  be  disgraoefol  to  a 
yonth.  Wherefore,  endeavour  with  all  your  might  to  shew  a  suitable  change  ; 
and,  by  learning,  good  manners,  politeness,  and  other  accompHnhments,  to 
surpass  those  youths  of  your  own  age,  whom  hitherto  you  have  surpassed 
when  boys.  Consider,  I  entreat  you,  how  shameful  it  would  be  for  you, 
should  you  let  them  get  the  better  of  you  now.  For  instance,  should  On- 
slow, now  a  Westminster  scholar,  heretofore  your  companion,  and  a  youth 
of  nine  years  old,  as  you  are ;  should  he,  I  say,  deservedly  obtain  a  place  in 
school  above  you,  what  would  you  do  ?  where  would  you  run  to  hide  your- 
self ?  You  would  certainly  be  glad  to  quit  a  place  where  you  could  not  re- 
mam  with  honour.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own  repu- 
tation, and  a  desire  to  please  me,  see  that,  by  unremitting  attention  and  la- 
hour,  you  may,  with  justice,  be  styled  the  head  of  your  class.  So  may  the 
Almighty  preserve  yon,  and  bestow  upon  you  his  choicest  blessings  !  I  shall 
add  what  Horace  wishes  for  his  Tibullus : 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abundd ; 
Et  mundus  victui,  non  deficiente  crumen4 1 


Kalends  of  May,  174L 


LETTER  LXXI. 


DEAR  BOT,  Tmetday, 

I  wish  I  bad  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  remembering  what 
you  have  once  learned,  as  with  your  learning  it ;  but  what  signifies  your 
learning  any  thing  soon,  if  you  forget  it  as  soon  ?  Memory  depends  upon- 
attention,  and  your  forgetfulness  proceeds  singly  from  a  want  of  attention. 
For  example,  I  dare  say,  if  I  told  you  that  such  a  day  next  week*  you  should 
have  something  that  you  liked,  you  would  certainly  remember  the  day,  and 
call  upon  me  for  it.  And  why  ?  only  because  you  would  attend  to  it.  Now 
a  Greek  or  a  Latin  verse  is  as  easily  retained  as  a  day  of  the  week,  if  yon 
would  give  the  same  attention  to  it.  I  now  remember,  and  can  still  repeat, 
all  that  I  learnt  when  I  was  of  your  age  :  but  it  is  because  I  then  attended 
to  it,  knowing  that  a  little  attention  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  learning 
the  same  things  over  and  over  again.  A  man  will  never  do  any  thing  well, 
that  cannot  command  his  attention  immediately  fix>m  one  thing  to  another, 
as  occasion  requires.  If  while  he  is  at  his  business,  he  thinks  of  his  diver- 
sions, or,  if  while  he  is  at  his  diversions,  he  thinks  of  his  business,  he  will 
succeed  in  neither,  but  do  both  very  awkwardly.  JBoc  age^  was  a  maxim 
among  the  Romans,  which  means,  do  what  you  are  about,  and  do  that  only. 
A  little  mind  is  always  harried,  by  twenty  things  at  once ;  but  a  man  ««i 
sense  does  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  resolves  to  excel  in  it ;  for  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.  Therefore  remember  to  give 
yourself  up  entirely  to  the  thing  you  are  doing,  be  it  what  it  will,  whether 
your  book  or  your  play  ;  for  if  you  have  a  right  ambition,  you  will  desire  to 
excel  all  boys  of  your  age,  at  cricket,  or  trap-ball,  as  well  as  in  learning. 
You  have  one  rival  in  learning,  whom  1  am  sure  you  ought  to  take  particu- 
lar care  to  excel,  and  tliat  is  your  own  picture.  Remember  what  is  written 
there,  and  consider  what  a  shame  it  would  be,  if,  when  you  are  decennis,  you 
should  not  have  got  farther  than  when  you  were  ocUnnis,  Who  would  not 
take  pains  to  avoid  such  a  disgrace  ? 
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Another  thing  I  most  mention  to  yon,  which,  though  it  he  not  of  the  mime 
eonsequence,  is,  however,  worth  minding ;  and  that  is,  the  trick  you  have 

r»l  of  looking  close  to  your  book  when  you  read,  which  is  only  a  trick,  for 
am  sare  yon  are  not  short-sighted.  It  is  an  ugly  trick,  and  has  a  dull  look, 
and,  over  and  ahove,  will  spoil  your  eyes ;  therefore  always  hold  your  book 
as  for  off  as  you  can  when  you  read,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  read  at  a 
great  distance.  These  little  things  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  for  the  very 
best  things  receive  some  addition,  by  a  genteel  and  graceful  manner  of  doing 
them.  Demosthenes,  the  fomons  Grecian  orator,  being  asked  which  were 
the  three  principal  parts  of  an  orator ;  answered,  action,  action,  action ; 
meaning,  that  the  force  and  persuasion  of  an  orator  consisted  a  great  deal 
in  his  graceful  action,  and  good  elocution.  Adieu.  You  may  come  to  me 
to-morrow  morning,  before  yon  go  to  Mr  Maittaire. 


LETTER  LXXII. 

DEAR  BOY,  Bruasds,  May  f f.  1741. 

I  believe  we  are  yet  well  enough  together  for  you  to  be  glad  to  hear  of 
my  safe  arrival  on  this  side  of  the  water,  which  I  crossed  in  four  hours*  time 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  By  the  way,  Calais  was  the  last  town  that  the  Eng- 
lish kept  in  France,  after  it  was  conquered  by  Henry  V. ;  and  it  was  yield- 
ed up  to  France  in  the  reign  of  the  popish  Queen  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry 
VIU.  From  Calais  I  went  to  Dunkirk,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  taken  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  afterwards  shamefully 
sold  to  France,  by  King  Charles  II.  From  Dunkirk  I  went  to  Lisle,  which 
is  a  very  great,  rich,  and  strong  town,  belonging  to  France,  and  the  chief 
town  of  French  Flanders.  From  Lisle  I  came  to  Ghent,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  that  part  of  Flanders  that  belungs  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  as  heiress 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  It  is  a  very  large  town,  but  neither  rich  nor  strong. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  bom  there,  and  his  statue  is  upon  a  pillar  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  square.  From  Lisle,  1  came  here  to  Brussels,  which 
is  the  chief  town  of  Brabant,  and  a  very  fine  one.  Hero  the  best  canileu 
are  made,  and  roost  of  the  fine  laces  that  you  see  worn  in  Lnj^land.  You 
may  follow  me  through  this  journey  upon  your  map  ;  till  you  take  it  some 
time  hence,  in  reality. 

I  expect  you  to  make  prodigious  improvements  in  your  learning,  by  the 
time  1  see  you  again ;  for  now  that  you  are  past  nine  years  old,  you  have 
DO  time  to  lose :  and  I  wait  with  impatience  for  a  good  account  of  you  from 
Mr  Maittaire.  I  dare  not  buy  any  thing  for  you  till  then,  for  fear  I  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  it  myself.  But  if  I  should  have  a  very  good  account, 
there  shall  be  very  good  rewards  brought  over.     Adieu  ! 

Make  my  compliments  to  your  Mamma  \  and  when  you  write  to  me, 
tend  your  letters  to  my  house  in  town. 


LETTER  LXXIll. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT,  A  Aix-la-Chap^  8.  Jum  N,  S. 

Me  voici  a  Aix-la-Chapelle  depois  quatre  jours,  d'oii  je  pren^  la  liberty 
de  vous  assurer  de  mes  respectN,  iie  doutant  pas  que  vous  n'ayez  la  bont6  de 
OM  pardonner  si  je  vous  importune  trop  sou  vent  par  mes  lettres.     Je  iiui» 
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combien  votre  terns  est  pr^cieox,  et  que  voos  Temployez  si  ntilement  que  je 
me  ferois  conscience  d*interrompre  le  coara  de  tos  blades,  que  voos  pour- 
snivez,  sans  doate,  avec  tant  de  sacc^  et  d'attention.  Mais,  raillerie  a  parti 
j'espere  que  vous  apprenez  comme  il  faut,  et  que  Monsieur  Maittaire  est  tr^ 
content  de  voos,  car  aatrement  je  vous  assure  que  je  serai  tr^  mecontent. 

A  propos  d'apprendre ;  je  vous  dirai,  que  j'ai  vu  a  Bruxelles  nn  petit  gar- 
fon  a-peu-pr^  de  votre  age,  Je  fits  du  Comte  de  T Annoy,  qui  savoit  le  La- 
tin parfaitement  bien,  jouoit  la  com6die,  et  d^clamoit  la  trag^die  Fran9oi8e 
dans  la  demi^re  perfection.  Mais  c*est  qu*il  s  appliquoit,  et  retenoit  ce  qu'il 
avoit  une  fois  appris.  De  plus  il  6toit  tres  poli ;  et  dans  une  compagnie 
nombreuse,  qu  il  ne  connoissoit  pas,  il  n'6toit  point  du  tout  d^concerte,  maia 
parloit  et  r^pondoit  a  un  cbacun  avec  mani^res,  et  aisance. 

Cette  ville  ici  est  assez  grande,  mais  assez  mauvaise;  elle  8*appelle  ea 
Latin  Aquisgranum  :  c*est  la  premiere  ville  imperiale  et  libre  de  tout  Tem- 
pire,  c'est-a-dire  quelle  est  gouvem^e  par  ses  propres  magistrats,  qu'elle 
cboisit  elle-mSme,  et  qu*elle  a  ses  droits  aux  quels  TEmpereur  ne  pent  pas 
donner  atteinte.  Charlemagne  y  fut  couronne  empereur  Tan  800 ;  et  Ton 
montre  encore  icl,  dans  Teglise  catb^drale,  la  couronne  dont  il  fut  couronn^. 
Elle  n  est  d'ailleurs  fameuse  que  par  ses  eaux  minerales,  qui  y  attirent  beau- 
coop  de  monde ;  elles  sont  fort  chaudes  et  fort  degoutantes,  sentant  les  csafs 
ponrris. 

Les  villes  imp^riales  ont  voix  a  la  Diete  de  TEmpire,  qui  se  tient  k  Ra- 
tisbonne,  c*e8t-a-dire  a  1' Assemblee  de  TEmpire :  c'est  la  oii  les  Electeurs,  les 
Princes,  et  les  villes  Imperiales  envoyent  leurs  Deputes  pour  r6gler  les  affaires 
de  TEmpire,  conjointement  avec  1* Empereur ;  comme  notre  parlement  fait 
en  Angleterre.  De  wxrUr  que  vous  voyez,  que  FEmpire  d' Allemagne  est  an 
Etat  libre,  dans  lequel  aucune  loi  ne  pent  etre  faite  sans  le  consentement  de 
r  Empereur,  dee  Electeurs,  dea  Princes  Souverains,  et  des  villes  Imp6iiales. 
II  est  bon  que  vous  sachiei  les  differentes  formes  de  gouvemement  des  dif- 
f^rens  pays  de  TEurope ;  et  qoand  vous  lisez  leurs  histoires,  faites  y  one 
attention  particuli^re.     Adieu  pour  cette  fois. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD,  AixJo-Chapdh,  June  a  N.  8. 

It  is  now  four  days  since  I  arrived  here  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  from  whence 
I  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you  of  my  respects ;  not  doubting  but  you  will 
be  so  good  to  forgive  me  if  I  importune  you  too  often  with  my  letters.  I 
know  your  time  is  valuable,  and  am  sensible,  that  it  would  be  pity  to  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  your  studies,  which  I  do  not  question  but  you  pursue 
with  great  success  and  attention.  However,  setting  aside  all  raillery,  i  hope 
you  learn  as  you  ought ;  and  that  Mr  Maittaire  is  satisfied :  otherwise  I  can 
assure  you,  that  I  shall  be  very  much  dissaiisfied. 

A  propos  of  learning ;  I  must  tell  yuu,  that  I  have  seen  at  Brussels,  a 
little  boy  of  about  your  age ;  be  is  son  to  Comte  de  T  Annoy ;  he  knows  Latin 
perfectly  ;  he  plays  in  comedy,  and  declaims  in  French  tragedy  moMt  exqui- 
sitely well ;  but  this  is  because  he  applies,  and  retains  whatever  he  ban  once 
learned.  Besides  ill  this,  he  is  veiy  polite  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
company,  whom  he  did  not  know,  he  was  not  in  the  least  disconceried,  but 
Npoke,  and'  answered  each  person  with  good  manners,  and  with  ea^e. 

This  town  is  large,  but  rather  ugly;  it  is  called  in  Latin  Aqnisgranum. 
It  is  the  first  imperial  and  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  as  such  has  the  prip 
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Tiltge  of  choosing  ito  own  magistrates,  is  governed  by  tbemi  and  is  in  pos- 
■essten  of  other  rights,  that  cannot  be  infringed  by  the  emperor.  In  the 
year  800,  Charlemagne  was  here  crowned  Emperor ;  and  the  crown  used  in 
that  ceremony  is  still  shewn  m  the  cathedral  of  this  pUce.  It  is  not  famons 
for  any  thing  but  its  mineral  waters,  which  occasion  a  great  resort  of  peo- 
ple :  they  are  very  heating,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  having  the  savour 
of  rotten  eggs. 

The  imperial  towns  have  a  voice  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  that  is  held 
at  Ratisbon ;  which  is  the  assembly  of  the  empire :  thither  the  electors, 
princes,  and  imperial  towns  send  their  deputies,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  jointly  with  the  emperor,  as  our  parliament  does  in  England.  By 
this  you  may  see,  that  the  empire  of  Germany  is  a  free  state,  in  which  no 
law  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the  electors,  the  so- 
vereign princes,  and  the  imperial  towns.  You  ought  to  know  the  different 
forms  of  government  of  the  different  countries  in  Europe ;  and  when  yoa 
read  the  histories  of  them,  bestow  a  particular  attention  upon  that  circum* 
stance.    Adieu  for  this  time. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

DEAR  BOT>  Spa,  Jvhf  25.  N.  S,  1741. 

I  have  often  told  you  in  my  former  letters,  (and  it  is  most  certainly  true,) 
that  the  strictest  and  most  scrupulous  honour  and  virtue  can  alone  maka 
you  esteemed  and  valued  by  mankind ;  that  parts  and  learning  can  alone 
make  you  admired  and  celebrated  by  them ;  but  that  the  possession  of  lesser 
talents  was  most  absolutely  necessary,  towards  making  you  liked,  beloved, 
and  sought  after  in  private  life.  Of  these  lesser  talents,  good  breeding  ia 
the  principal  and  most  necessary  one,  not  only  as  it  is  very  important  in  it- 
self,  but  as  it  adds  great  lustre  to  the  more  solid  advantages  both  of  the 
heart  and  the  mind.  I  have  often  touched  upon  good  breeding  to  you  be- 
fore ;  so  that  this  letter  shall  be  upon  the  next  necessary  qualification  to  it, 
which  is  a  genteel  easy  manner  and  carriage,  wholly  free  from  those  odd 
tricks,  ill  habits,  and  awkwardnesses,  which  even  many  very  worthy  and  sen- 
sible people  have  in  their  behaviour.  However  trifling  a  genteel  manner 
may  sound,  it  is  of  very  great  consequence  towards  pleasing  in  private  life, 
especially  the  women,  which,  one  time  or  other,  you  will  think  worth  plea 
sing ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  man,  from  his  awkwardness,  give  people 
■och  a  dislike  of  him  at  first,  that  all  his  merit  could  not  get  the  better  oi  it 
afterwanls.  Whereas  a  genteel  manner  prepossesses  people  in  your  favour, 
bends  them  towards  you,  and  makes  them  wish  to  be  like  you.  Awkwaid- 
ness  can  proceed  but  from  two  causes ;  either  from  not  haring  kept  good 
company,  or  from  not  having  attended  to  it.  As  for  your  keeping  good 
company,  1  will  take  care  of  that ;  do  you  take  care  to  observe  their  ways  and 
manners,  and  to  form  your  own  upon  them.  Attention  is  absolutely  neces- 
Kary  for  this,  as  indeed  it  is  for  every  thing  else ;  and  a  man  without  atten- 
tion is  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world.  When  an  awkward  fellow  first  comes 
into  a  room,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  sword  gets  between  his  legM,  and 
throws  him  down,  or  makes  him  stumble,  at  least ;  when  he  has  recovered 
this  accident,  he  goes  and  places  himself  in  the  very  place  of  the  whole  room 
where  he  should  not ;  there  he  soon  lots  his  hat  fall  down,  and,  in  taking  it 
ap  again,  throws  down  his  cano ;  io  recovering  bis  cane,  hit  bat  falls  a  second 
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time,  80  that  be  is  a  quarter  of  aii  hour  before  he  is  in  order  again.  If  he 
drinks  tea  or  coffee,  be  certainly  scalds  his  month,  and  lets  either  the  enpi  or 
the  saucer  fall,  and  spills  the  tea  or  coffee  in  his  breeches.  At  dinner,  his 
awkwardness  distinguishes  itself  particularly,  as  he  has  more  to  do :  there  he 
holds  his  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  differently  from  other  people,  eats  with  his 
knife,  to  the  great  danger  of  his  mouth,  picks  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  and 
put  his  spoon,  which  has  been  in  bis  throat  twenty  times,  into  the  dishes 
again.  If  be  is  to  carve,  he  can  never  hit  the  joint ;  but,  in  his  vain  efforts 
to  cut  through  the  bone,  scatters  the  sauce  in  every  body's  face.  He  gene- 
rally daubs  himself  with  soup  and  grease,  though  his  napkin  is  commonly 
stuck  through  a  button  hole,  and  tickles  his  chin.  When  he  drinks,  !ie  io* 
fidlibly  cdughs  in  bis  glass,  and  besprinkles  the  company.  Besides  all  this, 
he  has  strange  tricks  and  gestures ;  such  as  snuffing  up  his  nose,  making 
fiftces,  putting  his  6ngers  in  his  nose,  or  blowing  it  and  looking  afterwards 
in  his  handkerchief,  so  as  to  make  the  company  sick.  His  bauds  are  trouble* 
some  to  him,  when  he  has  not  something  in  them,  and  be  does  not  know 
where  to  put  them  ;  but  they  are  in  perpetual  motion  between  his  bosom 
and  his  breeches :  he  does  not  wear  his  clothes,  and  in  short  does  nothing 
like  other  people.  All  this,  I  own,  is  not  in  any  degree  criminal ;  but  it  is 
highly  disagreeable  and  ridiculous  in  company,  and  ought  most  carefully  to 
be  avoided,  by  whoever  desires  to  please. 

From  this  account  of  what  you  should  not  do,  you  may  easily  judge  what 
yon  should  do ;  and  a  due  attention  to  the  manners  of  people  of  fissbion,  and 
who  have  seen  the  world,  will  make  it  habitual  and  fttmiliar  to  yon. 

There  is,  likewise,  an  awkwardness  of  expression  and  words,  most  care- 
fully to  be  avoided ;  such  as  false  English,  bad  pronunciation,  old  sayings, 
and  common  proverbs ;  which  are,  so  many  proofs  of  having  kept  bad  and 
low  company.  For  example,  if,  instead  of  saying  that  tastes  are  different, 
and  that  every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  one,  you  should  let  off  a  proverli, 
and  say.  That  what  is  one  man*s  meat  is  another  man's  poison ;  or  else. 
Every  one  as  they  like,  as  the  good  man  said  when  he  kissed  his  cow ;  every 
body  would  be  persuaded  that  you  had  never  kept  company  with  any  body 
above  footmen  and  housemaids. 

Attention  will  do  all  this,  and  without  attention  nothing  is  to  be  done ; 
want  of  attention,  which  is  really  want  of  thought,  is  either  folly  or  madness. 
You  should  not  only  have  attention  to  every  thing,  but  a  quickness  of  atten- 
tion, so  as  to  observe,  at  once,  all  the  people  in  the  room,  their  motions, 
their  looks,  and  their  words,  and  yet  witoout  staring  at  them,  and  seeming 
to  be  an  observer.  This  quick  and  unobserved  observation  is  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage in  life,  and  is  to  be  acquired  with  care  ;  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  what 
is  called  absence,  which  is  a  thoughtlessness,  and  want  of  attention  about 
what  is  doing,  makes  a  man  so  like  either  a  fool  or  a  madman,  that,  for  my 
part,  I  see  no  real  difference.  A  fool  never  has  thought ;  a  madman  has 
lost  it ;  and  an  absent  man  is,  for  the  time,  without  it. 

Adieu  I  direct  your  next  to  me,  chez  Monsieur  Chaberi,  Banquier^  d 
iff  ;  and  take  care  that  I  find  the  improvements  I  expect  at  my  return 


LETTER  LXXV, 

DEAR  BOT,  Spa^  AugMti  6.  1741, 

im  very  well  pleased  with  the  several  peffMrmanoes  yon  sent  me,  a 
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still  more  to  with  Mr  Maittaire's  letter,  that  accompanied  tbem,  in  which 
be  gives  me  a  much  better  account  of  you  than  he  did  in  his  former.  Lau^ 
dari  a  laudato  virOf  was  always  a  commendable  ambition  ;  encourage  that 
ambition,  and  continue  to  deserve  the  praises  of  the  praise- worthy.  While 
you  do  80,  yon  shall  have  whatever  yon  will  from  me ;  and  when  yon  cease 
to  do  so,  yon  shall  have  nothing. 

I  am  glad  you  have  begun  to  compose  a  little ;  it  will  give  yon  a  habir 
of  thinking  upon  subjects,  which  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  reading  them 
therefore  pray  send  me  your  thoughts  upon  this  subject : 

Non  aibi,  ted  ioti  genihtm  u  ertdtn  mmtdom 
It  is  a  part  of  Cato's  character  in  Lucan  ;  who  sajrs,  that  Cato  did  not  think 
hinnelf  bom  for  himself  only,  but  for  all  mankind.  Let  me  know,  then, 
whether  you  think  that  a  man  is  born  only  for  his  own  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage, or  whether  he  is  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  and  of  all  mankind  in  general.  This  is  certain,  that  every 
man  receives  advantages  from  society,  which  he  could  not  have,  if  he  were 
the  only  man  in  the  world :  therefore,  is  he  not  in  some  measure  in  debt  to 
society  ?  and  is  he  not  obliged  to  do  for  others  what  they  do  for  him  ?  Yon 
may  do  this  in  English  or  Latin,  which  you  please ;  for  it  is  the  thinking 
part,  and  not  the  language,  that  I  mind  in  this  case. 

I  warned  you,  in  my  last,  against  those  disagreeable  tricks  and  awkward- 
nesses, which  many  people  contract  when  they  are  young,  by  the  negligence 
of  their  parents,  and  cannot  get  quit  of  them  when  they  are  old ;  such  as 
odd  motions,  strange  postures,  and  ungenteel  carriage.  But  there  is  like* 
wise  an  awkwardness  of  the  mind,  that  ought  to  be,  and  with  care  may  be, 
avoided  :  as,  for  instance,  to  mistake  or  forget  names ;  to  spehk  of  Mr  What- 
d'ye-call-him,  or  Mrs  Thingum,  or  How-d*ye-call*her,  is  excessively  awk- 
ward  and  ordinary.  To  call  people  by  improper  titles  and  appellations  is  so 
too ;  as,  my  Lord,  for  Sir ;  and  Sir,  for  my  Lord.  To  begin  a  story  or  nar- 
ration, when  you  are  not  perfect  in  it,  and  cannot  go  through  with  it,  but 
are  forced,  possibly,  to  say  in  the  middle  of  it,  **  I  have  forgot  the  rest,"  h 
very  unpleasant  and  bungling.  One  must  be  extremely  exact,  clear,  and 
perspicuous,  in  every  thing  one  says,  otherwise,  instead  of  entertaining  or 
informing  others,  one  only  tires  and  puzzles  them.  The  voice  and  manner 
of  speaking,  too,  are  not  to  be  neglected :  some  people  almost  shut  their 
mouths  when  they  speak,  and  mutter  so,  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood; 
others  speak  so  fast,  and  sputter,  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood  neither : 
some  always  speak  as  loud  as  if  they  were  talking  to  deaf  people;  and 
others  so  low  that  one  cannot  hear  them.  All  these  habits  are  awkward  and 
disagreeable,  and  are  to  be  avoided  by  attention :  they  are  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  ordinary  people,  who  have  had  no  care  taken  of  their  edu- 
cauon.  You  cannot  imagine  how  necessary  it  is  to  mind  all  these  little 
things ;  for  I  have  seen  many  people  with  great  talents  ill  received,  for  want 
of  having  these  talentH  too ;  and  others  well  received,  only  from  their  little 
talents,  and  who  had  no  great  ones.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXVI. 

DBAR  BOT,  Spa,  AwguM  S.  N,  S, 

I  alwajTs  write  to  you  with  pleasure,  when  I  can  write  to  yon  with  kind- 
and  with  pain,  when  I  am  obliged  to  chide.     You  should,  thwefore. 
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for  my  sake  aa  well  as  yoar  own,  apply  and  behave  yonrself  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  might  always  receive  good  accounts  of  yon.  The  last  I  had  from  Mr 
Maittaire  was  so  good  a  one,  that  yon  and  I  are  at  present  extremely  well 
together ;  and  I  depend  upon  your  taking  care,  that  we  shall  continue  so. 

I  am  sure  you  now  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  the  wars  which  she  is  and  will  be  engaged  in  ;  it  is  therefore  right 
that  you  should  know  a  little  of  that  matter.  The  last  Emperor,  Charles 
the  Sixth,  who  was  father  to  this  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  the  last  male  of 
the  House  of  Austria ;  and  fearing  that,  as  he  had  no  sons,  his  dominions 
might,  at  his  death,  be  divided  between  his  daughters,  and  consequently 
weakened,  he  settled  them  all  upon  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
nry,  by  a  public  act,  which  is  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  So  tliat,  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor,  she  succeeded  to  Austria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Hun* 
gary,  Transylvania,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  the  T)rrol,  in  Germany;  to  all  Flan* 
dera ;  and  to  Parma,  Placentia,  Milan,  and  Mantua,  in  Italy,  besides  Tua- 
cany,  which  is  her  husband's.  The  House  of  Austria  is  descended  from  Ro- 
dolpb  Count  of  Hapsbourg,  who,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago,  acquired 
the  Duchy  of  Austria.  His  descendants,  partly  by  conquest,  and  partly 
fay  advantageous  marriages,  increased  their  dominions  so  considerably,  that 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  Emperor  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  at 
once  in  possession  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  the.  West  Indies,  almost  all  Italy, 
and  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  which  before  that  time  composed  the  Duchy  of 
Boi^^ndy.  When  he  grew  old,  he  grew  weary  of  government,  retired  in- 
to  a  monastery  in  Spain,  and  divided  his  dominions  between  his  son  Philip 
the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  was  elected 
Emperor  in  his  room.  To  his  son  Philip,  he  gave  Spain  and  the  West  In- 
diea,  Italy,  and  the  Seventeen  Provinces.  To  his  brother,  all  he  had  in 
Germany.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  Emperors  have  constantly  been 
elected  out  of  the  House  of  Austria,  as  the  best  able  to  defend,  and  support 
the  dignity  of  the  Empire.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  by  his  wife  the 
Qneen  of  Hungary  is  now  in  possession  of  many  of  those  dominions,  wants 
to  be  chosen  Emperor :  but  France,  that  was  always  jealous  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  supports  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  wants  to  have 
him  get  some  of  those  dominions  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  be  chosen 
Emperor :  for  which  purpose  they  have  now  sent  an  army  into  Bavaria  to  his 
assistance.  This  short  account  may  enable  you  to  talk  the  politics  now  in  fa- 
shion ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  more  particularly  informed  about  the 
House  of  Austria,  look  into  your  Historical  Dictionary  for  Hodolphe  de 
Hapsbourg,  Autriche,  and  Charlequint.  As  Charies  the  Fifth  inherited 
Spain  by  his  mother,  and  the  Seventeen  Provinces  by  his  grandmother,  who, 
being  only  daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  them  in  mar- 
riage to  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  the  following  distich  waa 
made  upon  the  good  fortune  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  their  marriages : 

BeHa  gerani  alii :  tu^feUs  Austria,  nubeg 
Nam  qua  Mars  aUu,  dat  tibi  regna  Venta. 

And  so  good  night  to  you,  my  young  politician. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

DEAR  BOY, 

Since  my  last,  I  have  changed  conaidiHrably  for  the  better ;  from  the  dt- 
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sarts  of  Spa  to  tbe  pleasnres  of  Paris ;  which,  when  yoa  come  here,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  enjoy  than  I  am.     It  is  a  most  magni6cent  town,  not 
near  so  big  as  London,  bat  mach  6ner ;  the  houses  being  much  larger,  and 
all  bnilt  of  stone.     It  was  not  only  moch  enlarged,  but  embellished,  by  the 
magniBcence  of  the  last  king,  Lewis  XIV. ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  ex- 
pensive buildings,  and  useful  and  charitable  foundations,  such  as  libraries, 
hospitals,  schools,  &c.  will  long  remain  the  monuments  of  the  magnificence, 
humanity,  and  good  government  of  that  prince.     The  people  here  are  well 
bred,  just  as  I  would  have  you  be :  they  are  not  awkwardly  bashful,  and 
ashamed,  like  the  English ;  but  easily  civil,  without  ceremony.     Though 
they  are  very  gay  and  lively,  they  have  attention  to  everything,  and  alwavs 
mind  what  they  are  about.     I  hope  you  do  so  too  now,  and  that  my  high- 
est  expectations  of  your  improvement  will  be  more  than  answered,  at  my 
return ;  for  I  expect  to  find  yon  construe  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  like- 
wise translate  into  those  languages  pretty  readily ;  and  also  to  make  verses  in 
them  both,  with  some  little  invention  of  your  own.     All  this  may  be,  if  yoa 
please ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  would  not  have  me  disappointed.     As  to 
the  genius  of  Poetry,  I  own,  if  nature  had  not  given  it  you,  you  cannot 
have  it ;  for  it  is  a  true  maxim,  that  Poeta  ruucitury  nonjk ;  but  then,  that 
IS  only  as  to  the  invention,  and  imagination,  of  a  Poet ;  for  every  body  can, 
by  application,  make  themselves  masters  of  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry ; 
which  consists  in  the  numbers,  rhymes,  measure,  and  harmony  of  verse. 
Ovid  was  bom  with  such  a  genius  for  poetry,  that,  he  says,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  in  verse,  whether  he  would  or  not;  and  that  very  often  he  spoke 
verses  without  intending  it.  It  is  much  otherwise  with  oratory ;  and  the  max> 
im  there  is,  OraiorJU  ;  for  it  in  certain,  that,  by  study  and  application,  every 
man  can  make  himself  a  pretty  good  orator ;  eloquence  depending  upon  ob- 
servation and  care.     Every  man,  if  he  pleases,  may  choose  good  words  in- 
stead of  bad  ones,  may  speak  properly  instead  of  improperly,  may  be  clear 
and  perspicuous  in  his  recitaU,  instead  of  dark  and  muddy ;  he  may  have 
grace  instead  of  awkwanltip sm  in  his  motions  and  gestures ;  and,  in  short, 
may  be  a  very  agreeable.  iiiNt«*$i<I  uf  a  very  disagreeable  speaker,  if  he  will 
take  care  and  pains.     And  Miri*ly  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  excel  other  iiifii  in  that  particular  article  in  which  they  ex- 
cel beasts- 
Demosthenes,  the  celebrated  Greek  orator,  thought  it  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  to  speak  well,  that,  though  he  naturally  stuttered,  and  had  weak  lungs, 
he  resolved,  by  applicaiion  and  care,  to  get  the  better  of  those  disadvantages. 
Accordingly,  he  cured  hin  Ktammering,  by  putting  small  pebbles  into  his 
month ;  and  strengthened  his  lungs  gradually,  by  using  himself  every  day 
to  speak  aloud  and  disiinctly  for  a  considerable  time.     He  likewise  went 
often  to  the  sea-shore,  in  stormy  weather,  when  the  sea  made  most  noise, 
and  there  spoke  as  loud  as  he  could,  in  order  to  use  himself  to  the  noise  and 
murmurs  of  the  popular  aHsemblies  oi  the  Athenians,  before  whom  he  was 
to  speak.     By  such  care,  joined  to  thf»  constant  study  of  the  best  authors, 
he  became  at  last  the  greatest  orator  of  his  own  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try, though  he  was  born  without  any  one  natural  talent  for  it.    Adieu  I  Copy 
Demosthenes. 
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LETTER  LXXVra. 

DEAR  BOT,  Zyofit,  Sqiiember  1.  N.  S.  1741. 

I  have  received  yonr  Pol3rg1ot  letter,  with  which  I  am  very  well  pleased ; 
and  for  which  it  is  reasonable  yon  should  be  very  well  rewarded.  I  am 
glad  to  see  invention  and  languages  go  together ;  for  the  latter  signify  very 
nitle  without  the  former ;  but,  well  joined,  they  are  very  useful.  Language 
is  only  to  express  thoughts ;  and  if  a  man  is  heedless,  and  does  not  give  him- 
self  time  to  think,  his  words  will  be  very  frivolous  and  silly. 

I  left  Paris  five  days  ago ;  and,  that  you  may  trace  me,  if  you  please,  upon 
your  map,  I  came  here  through  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy :  I  shall  go 
from  hence  to  Vienne,  the  second  city  in  Dauphin^,  (for  Grenoble  is  the  ca- 
pital,) and  from  thence,  down  the  Khone,  to  Avignon,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Camtat  Venaissirif  which  belongs  to  the  Pope;  then  to  Aix,  the  principal 
town  of  Provence ;  then  to  Marseilles ;  then  to  Nimes  and  Montpellier ; 
and  then  back  again.  This  is  a  very  great  and  rich  town,  situated  upon 
two  fine  rivers  that  join  here,  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.  Here  is  the  great 
manufacture  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk  stuffs,  which  supplies  almost  all  Europe. 
It  was  fttmons  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  called,  in  Latin,  Luff- 
dunum. 

My  rambling  makes  me  both  a  less  frequent,  and  a  shorter  correspondent, 
than  otherwise  I  should  be ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  are  now  so  sen- 
sible how  necessary  it  is  to  learn  and  apply  yourself,  that  you  want  no  spur 
nor  admonition  to  it.  Go  on  then,  with  diligence,  to  improve  in  learning, 
and,  above  all,  in  virtue  and  honour ;  and  you  will  make  both  me  and  your- 
self happy.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  ManeUka,  SepUmher  22.  N.  &  1741. 

You  find  this  letter  dated  from  Marseilles,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  It  has  been  famous  and  considerable,  for  these  two  thousand 
years  at  least,  upon  account  of  its  trade  and  situation.  It  is  called  MtusUia 
in  Latin,  and  distinguished  itself  in  favour  of  the  Roman  liberty  against 
Julius  Cssar.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Milo  was  banished  for  killing  Clodius. 
Yon  will  find  the  particulars  of  these  factK,  if  you  look  in  your  dictionary  for 
the  articles  Marseilles  and  Milon,  It  is  now  a  very  large  and  fine  town, 
extremely  rich  from  its  commerce  ;  it  is  built  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
port,  which  is  always  full  of  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.  Here,  the  king 
of  France  keeps  his  gallies,  which  are  very  long  ships,  rowed  by  oars,  some 
of  forty,  some  of  fifty,  and  threescore  oars.  The  people  who  row  them  are 
called  galley  slaves ;  and  are  either  prisoners  taken  from  the  Turks  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  criminals,  who,  for  various  crimes  committed  in  France, 
are  condemned  to  row  in  the  gallies,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  They  are  chained  by  the  legs  with  great  iron  chains,  two  and 
two  together. 

The  prospect,  for  two  leagues  round  this  place,  is  the  most  pleasing  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  consisting  of  high  hills,  covered  with  vineyards,  olive- 
trees,  fig-trees,  and  almond-trees ;  with  above  six  thousand  little  country 
houses  interspersed,  which  they  call  here  des  Bastides. 
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Withio  about  ten  leagues  of  this  place,  as  yon  will  find  in  the  map,  is 
Toulon,  another  sea-port  town  upon  the  Mediterranean,  not  near  so  big  as 
this,  but  much  stronger ;  there  most  of  the  French  men  of  war  are  built  and 
kept ;  and  likewise  most  of  the  naval  stores,  such  as  ropes,  anchors,  suit, 
masts,  and  whatever  belongs  to  shipping. 

If  you  look  into  your  geographical  dictionary  for  Provence^  you  will  find 
the  history  of  this  country,  which  is  worth  your  reading ;  and  when  you  are 
looking  in  your  dictionary,  look  for  Daupkind  too,  which  is  the  next  pro* 
▼ince  to  this ;  and  there  you  will  find  when  Dauphini  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  king  of  France*s  eldest  son  should 
always  be  called  U  Dauphin,  You  should,  in  truth,  omit  no  one  opportu* 
oity  of  informing  yourself  of  modern  history  and  geography,  ^hich  are  the 
common  subjects  of  all  conversation,  and,  consequently,  it  is  a  shame  to  be 
ignorant  of  them. 

Since  you  have  begun  composition,  I  send  you  here  another  subject  to 
compose  a  few  line^  upon  : 


'•  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nuII4  pallmcere  culpA. 


•t 


Whoever  observes  that  rule,  will  always  be  very  bappy.     May  you  do  it ' 
Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Paris.  November  4.  N.  S.  1741. 

Our  correspondence  has  been  for  some  time  suspended,  by  the  hurry  and 
dissipation  of  this  place,  which  left  nie  no  time  to  write :  and  it  will  soon 
cease  entirely  by  my  return  to  England,  which  will  be,  1  believe,  in  about  a 
fortnight.  1  own  1  am  impatient  to  see  the  great  progress  which  I  am  per- 
suaded yon  have  made,  both  in  your  learning  and  behaviour,  during  my  six 
months'  absence.  I  join  behaviour  with  learning,  because  it  is  almost  as  ne- 
cessary ;  and  they  should  always  go  together,  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
Mere  learning  without  good-breeding  is  pedantry,  and  good-breeding  with- 
out learning  is  but  frivolous  ;  whereas  learning  adds  solidity  to  good-breed- 
ing, and  good-breeding  gives  charms  and  graces  to  learning. 

This  place  is,  without  dispute,  the  seat  of  tf'ue  good- breeding ;  the  people 
here  are  civil  without  ceremony,  and  familiar  without  rudeness.  They  are 
neither  disagreeably  forward,  nor  awkwardly  bashful  and  shamefaced ;  they 
speak  to  their  superiors  with  as  little  concern,  and  as  much  ease,  thougn 
with  more  respect,  as  to  their  inferiors ;  and  they  speak  to  their  inferiors 
with  as  much  civility,  though  less  respect,  as  to  their  superiors.  They 
despise  us,  and  with  reason,  for  our  ill- breeding :  on  the  other  hand,  we 
despise  them  for  their  want  of  learning,  and  we  are  in  the  right  of  it ;  so 
that  you  see  the  sure  way  to  be  admired  by  both  nations,  is  to  join  learning 
and  good-breeding.  As  to  learning,  consider  that  you  have  now  but  one 
year  more  with  Mr  Maittaire,  before  you  go  to  Westminster  school,  and 
that  your  credit  will  depend  upon  the  place  you  are  put  in  there  at  first ; 
and  if  you  can,  at  under  eleven  years  old,  be  put  in  the  fourth  form,  above 
boys  o(  thirteen  or  fourteen,  it  will  give  people  very  favourable  impressions 
of  you,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  for  the  future.  As  to  good- 
breeding,  you  cannot  attend  to  it  too  soon,  or  too  much  ;  it  must  be  acqui- 
red while  young,  or  it  is  never  quite  easy  ;  and  if  acquired  young,  will  al- 
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ways 'last  and  be  habitual.  Horace  BtLjB,  quo  semel  est  imhuta  recens  $er» 
vabit  odorem  testa  diu :  to  shew  the  advantage  of  giving  people  good  ha- 
bits and  impressions  in  their  yooth.  I  say  nothing  to  yoo  now  as  to  ho- 
noar,  virtue,  truth,  and  all  moral  duties,  which  are  to  be  Ktrictly  observed  at 
all  a«;e8  and  at  all  times ;  because  I  am  sure  you  are  convinced  of  the  indis- 
pennable  necessity  of  practising  them  all ;  and  of  the  infamy,  as  well  as  the 
guilt  of  neglecting,  or  acting  contrary  to  any  of  them.  May  you  excel  in 
Uiem  all,  that  you  may  be  loved  by  every  body  as  much  as  you  are  hitherto 
by  your,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXL 

DEAR  BOY, 

Since  yon  are  now  in  modem  history,  it  is  necessary  yon  should  have  a 
general  notion  of  the  origin  of  all  the  present  kingdoms  and  governments  of 
Europe,  which  are  the  objects  of  modem  history. 

The  Romans,  as  you  very  well  know,  were  mastere  of  all  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  till  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that 
is,  about  fourteen  or  6fteen  hundred  years  ago ;  at  which  time  the  Goths 
broke  in  upo  .  them,  beat  them,  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Europe,  and 
founded  the  several  kingdoms  of  it. 

These  Goths  were  originally  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Europe,  called  Scandinavia,  north  of  Sweden ;  part  of  which  is  to  this  day 
called  Gothland,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  They  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  extremely  poor ;  and  finding  that  their  own  barren,  cold  country,  was 
unable  to  support  such  great  numbers  of  them,  they  left  it,  and  went  out  in 
swarms  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  better  countries.  When  they  came  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  they  beat  those  who  opposed  them,  and  received 
those  who  were  willing  to  join  them,  as  many  of  those  northem  people  did ; 
such  as  the  Vandals,  the  Huns,  the  Franks,  who  are  all  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Goths.  Those  who  went  westward  were  called 
the  Visigoths ;  and  those  who  went  eastward  the  Ostrogoths.  Thus  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  strength,  they  entirely  subverted  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  made  themselves  mastere  of  all  Europe :  and  from  hence  modem 
history  begins.  That  part  of  the  Goths,  who  were  called  the  Franks,  settled 
themselves  in  Gaul,  and  called  it  France  ;  the  Angli,  another  set  of  them» 
came  over  here  into  Britain,  since  which  time  it  is  called  England. 

The  Goths  were  a  brave  but  barbarous  nation.  War  was  their  whole 
business,  and  they  had  not  the  least  notion  of  arts,  sciences  and  learning ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  an  aversion  to  them,  and  destroyed,  wherever  they 
went,  all  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  statues,  and  all  records  and  monu- 
ments of  former  times ;  which  is  the  cause  that  we  have  so  few  of  thoee 
things  now  remaining ;  and,  at  this  time,  a  man  that  is  ignorant  of,  and  de* 
spises  arts  and  sciences,  is  proverbially  called  a  Goth,  or  a  Vandal. 

The  Gothic  form  of  government  was  a  wise  one ;  for  though  they  bad 
kings,  their  kings  were  little  more  than  generals  in  time  of  war,  and  had  very 
little  power  in  the  civil  government ;  and  could  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  principal  people,  who  had  regular  assemblies  for  that  purpose . 
from  whence  our  parliaments  are  derived. 

Europe  continued,  for  many  centuries,  in  the  grossest  and  darkest  igno- 
rance, onder  the  government  of  the  Gotha ;  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tary,  that  10,  aboat  three  hundred  years  a^o,  learning,  arts,  and  sciences, 
rented  a  little ;  and  soon  afterwards. flourished  under  Pope  Leo  X.  in  Italy, 
and  under  Francis  I.  in  France :  what  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
had  escaped  tlie  fury  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  were  then  recovered  and 
published ;  and  painting  and  sculpture  were  carried  to  their  highest  perfection. 
What  contributed  the  most  to  their  improvement  of  learning  was  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  which  was  discovered  at  Haerlem,  in  Holland,  in  the  flfteenth 
century,  in  the  year  1440,  which  is  just  three  hundred  years  ago.  Adieu ! 
Look  in  your  dictionary  for  the  following  articles  : 

Goths.  Vandales, 

Visigoths,  Alaric. 

Ostrogoths, 


LETTER  LXXXIL 

La  France. 

La  France  est,  a  tout  prendre,  le  plus  beau  pays  de  TEurope ;  car  il  est 
tr^  grand,  tr^  riche,  et  tr^  fertile :  le  climat  est  admirable,  et  il  n*y  fait 
jamais  trop  chaud,  comme  en  Italie  et  en  Espagne  ;  ni  trop  froid,  com  me  en 
Suede  et  en  Dannemarc.  Ce  royaume  est  bom6  au  nord  par  la  men,  qui 
Happelle  la  Manche ;  au  sud  par  la  mer  Mediterran6e.  La  France  n'est 
«epar6e  de  Tltalie  que  par  les  Alpes,  qui  sont  do  grandes  montagnes,  cou- 
vertes  de  neige  la  plus  grande  partie  de  Tann^e ;  et  les  monts  Pyrenees,  qui 
•ont  encore  de  grandes  montagnes,  la  apparent  de  T  Espagne.  £IIe  est  par- 
tag6  en  douze  Gouvememens  ou  Provinces,  qui  sont, 

La  Picardie,  La  Burgogne, 

La  Normandie,  Le  Lyonnois, 

L'Isle  de  France,  *       La  Guienne,  ou  la  Gaacog^e, 

La  Champagne,  Le  Languedoc, 

La  Bretagne,  Le  Dauphin6, 

L'Orl^nois,  La  Provence. 

Lea  Fran9ois  en  g4n6ral  ont  beaucoup  d'esprit,  et  sont  tres  agr^ables,  parce 
qnlls  ont  en  meme  terns  de  la  vivacit6,  jointe  a  beaucoup  de  politesse.  A 
la  verit6,  ils  sont  quelquefois  un  pen  ^tourdis,  mais  c'est  une  6tourderie  bril- 
lante :  ils  sdnt  aussi  tr^  braves.  Le  gouvemement  de  la  France  est  une  mo- 
narchie  absolue  an  despotique ;  c*est-a-dire,  que  le  roi  y  fait  tout  ce  qu*il 
▼eat,  de  sorte  que  le  peuple  est  esclave. 

Priez  votre  Maman  de  vous  montrer  ces  douze  provinces  snr  la  carte,  et 
nous  parlerons  une  autre  fois  des  villes  de  la  France,  qu*elle  vous  montrera 
apr^ 

La  Picardie. 
La  Picardie  est  la  province  la  plus  septentrionale  de  la  France ;  c^est  un 
pays  ouvert,  qui  ne  produit  presque  que  des  bleds.  Sa  capitale  est  Amiens. 
II  y  a  encore  Abbeville,  ville  considerable  a  cause  de  la  manufacture  de  draps, 
qui  y  est  ^tablie ;  et  Calais,  assez  bonne  ville,  et  port  de  mer.  Quaiid  on 
va  d'ici  en  France,  c'est  la  01^  Ton  debarque. 

La  Normandie. 
La  Normandie  est  jointe  a  la  Picardie ;  ses  plus  grandes  villes  sont  Roueii 
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et  CaSa.  II  j  croit  une  m6nit6  de  pomines,  doDt  ils  font  da  cidre :  our 
pour  dn  vin,  on  n'y  en  fait  gaeres,  noy  plus  quen  Picardie ;  parce  qu'6tant 
Irop  au  noi-d,  les  raisins  ne  deviennent  pas  assez  raura.  Lm  NormaDs  soot 
fiuneox  poor  les  proc^  et  la  chicane.  lis  ne  repondent  jamais  directement 
4  ce  qn  on  lenr  demande ;  de  sorte  qu  il  est  pass6  en  proverbe,  qaand  an 
bomme  ne  r^pond  pas  directement,  de  dire,  Qn'il  repond  en  Normand. 

Uhle  de  France, 
Paris,  la  capitale  de  tout  le  royaume,  est  dans  Tlsle  de  France ;  elle  est 
Bito6e  snr  la  Seine,  petite  ri?iere,  et  m^me  boorbense.     C'est  ane  grande 
ville,  mais  pas  a  beancoup  pr^  si  grande  que  Londres. 

La  Champagne. 
Rheims  est  la  principale  ville  de  la  Champagne ;  et  c*est  dans  cette  ville 
qae  les  Rois  de  France  sont  coaronnes.     Cette  province  foumit  le  meillenr 
vin  da  royanme,  le  vin  de  ('hampagne. 

fM  Bretagne. 
La  Bretagne  est  partag^e  en  Haate  et  Basse.     Dana  la  Haate  ae  troave 
la  ville  de  Nantes,  ou  Ton  fait  la  meilleure  eau  de  v)e ;  et  la  ville  de  St  Malo, 
qoi  est  an  bon  port  de  mer.     Dans  la  Basse  Bretagne,  on  parle  an  langage 
qai  reasemble  plus  a  notre  Gallois,  qn'aili  Francois. 

Z*  OrUannois. 
II  y  a  dans  I'Orl^nnois  plusienrs  grandes  et  belles  villes.  Orleans,  &• 
mease  a  cause  de  Jeanne  d*Arc,  qa'on  appelloit  la  Pucelle  d'Orl^ana,  et  qui 
chassa  les  Anglois  de  la  France.  II  y  a  encore  la  ville  de  Blois,  dont  la  si- 
taation  est  charmante,  et  oik  Ton  parle  le  plus  pur  Fran9ois.  II  y  a  aassi  la 
ville  de  Tours,  ou  se  troave  ane  manufacture  de  taffetas  ^pais,  appellee  Crrot 
de  Tours, 

La  Bourgogne. 
Dijon  est  la  ville  capitale  de  cette  province.    Le  vin  de  Boargogne  eat 
an  des  meillears  vins  de  France. 

Le  Lyonnois, 
Lyon  en  est  la  capitale ;  c*est  un  tr^s  grande  et  belle  ville :  elle  eat  aaaai 
tr^  riche  a  cause  de  la  manufacture  d'etoffes  de  soye,  d*or  et  d  argent,  qui 
y  est  6tablie,  et  qui  en  foumit  presque  toute  TEurope.     Votre  belle  veate 
d'argent  vient  de  la. 

La  Guiefine,  ou  la  Gascogne* 

La  Guienne  contient  pluHieunt  villes  tr^s  considerables,  comme  Bourdeaaz, 
ville  tres  grande  et  tr^s  riche.  La  plupart  du  vin  qu'on  boit  a  Londrea,  et 
qu'on  appelle  en  Anglois  Claret^  vient  de  la.  On  y  fait  grande  et  bonne 
chere  ;  les  ortolans  et  les  perdrix  rouges  y  abondent.  II  y  a  la  ville  de  Pe- 
rigueux,  oii  Ton  fait  des  pates  delicieux,  de  perdrix  rouges,  et  de  truffea ; 
celle  de  Bayonne,  cToik  Ton  tire  des  jambons  excellens. 

Les  Gascons  sont  les  gens  les  plus  vifs  de  toute  la  France ;  mais  un  pea 
menteurs  et  fanfarons,  se  vantant  beaucoup  de  leur  esprit  et  de  leur  courage : 
de  sorte  qu'on  dit  d*ane  homme  qui  ae  vante,  et  qui  est  preaomptueozi  C*tii 
un  Gascon. 
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Le  Languedoe, 
Le  Langnedoc  est  la  province  la  plus  m^ridionale  de  la  France,  et  par 
coDs^qaent  celle  ou  il  hXx  le  plus  chaud.  Elle  renferme  grand  nombre  de 
belles  villes ;  entre  autres  Narbonne,  famense  par  Texcellent  miel  quon  y 
recueille ;  Nimes,  c616bre  a  cause  d*un  ancien  amphitheatre  Romain,  qui  y 
subsiste  encore ;  M ontpellier,  dont  Tair  est  si  pur,  et  le  climat  si  beau,  qu'on 
y  eoToye  sonvent  les  malades  d'ici  pour  Stre  gu^ris. 

Le  Dauphin^, 
Grenoble  en  est  la  ville  capitale.     Le  fils  ain6  du  roi  de  France,  qui  s'ap- 
pelle  toujours  le  Dauphin^  prend  ce  titre  de  cette  province. 

La  Provence. 
La  Provence  est  un  tr^  beau  pays  et  tr^  fertile.  On  y  fait  la  meilleure 
huile,  et  elle  en  foumit  a  tons  les  autres  pays.  La  campagne  est  remplie 
d'orangers,  de  citronniers,  et  d*oliviers.  La  capitale  s'appelle  Aix.  11  y  a 
anssi  Marseille,  tr^  graiide  et  tr^  belle  ville,  et  port  c61ebre  de  la  mer 
M6diterranee  ;  c*est  la  oii  Ton  tient  les  galores  du  roi  de  France ;  les  galores 
sont  de  grands  vaisseaux  a  ranoes :  et  les  ramenrs  aont  des  gens  condamn^e 
pour  quelque  crime,  a  y  ramer. 

translation. 

France. 

France,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  6nest  country  in  Europe ;  for  it  is  very 
large,  very  rich,  and  very  fertile  :  the  climate  is  admirable ;  and  never  either 
too  hot,  as  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  nor  too  cold,  as  in  Sweden  and  in  Den- 
mark. Towards  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Channel ;  and,  towards  the 
south,  by  the  Mediterranean  sea :  it  in  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Alps ; 
which  are  high  mountains,  covered  with  Mnow  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ; 
and  divided  from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  are  also  very 
high.    France  is^divided  into  twelve  governments  or  provinces,  which  are, 

Picardy,  Burgundy, 

Normandy,  Lyonnois, 

The  Isle  of  France,  Guieniie,  or  Gascony, 

Champafpie,  Languedoe, 

Brittany,  Dauphin6, 

Orleannois,  Provence. 

The  French  are  generally  very  sensible  and  agreeable,  with  a  great  deal 
of  vivacity  and  politeness.  It  is  true,  they  are  sometimes  rather  volatile ; 
but  it  is  a  brilliant  sort  of  volatility.  They  are  very  brave.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  rather  despotism  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  king  does  whatever  he  pleases,  and  the  people  are  absolutely  slaves. 

Desire  your  Mamma  to  shew  you  the  twelve  provinces  upon  the  map. 
Another  time  we  will  talk  of  the  towns  of  France,  which  she  will  shew  you 
afterwards. 

Picardy. 
Picardy  is  the  most  northern  province  of  all  France.     It  is  an  open  coun- 
try, and  produces  hardly  any  thing  but  corn.     The  capital  town  is  Amiens. 
Abbeville  is  another  town  in  that  province,  considerable  for  the  maniifactory 
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of  woollen  cloths  established  there.     Calais  is  also  another  good  town,  and 
a  sea-port :  there  we  usually  land  in  onr  passage  from  hence  to  France* 

Normandy. 
Normandy  joins  Picardy ;  its  largest  towns  are  Ronen  and  Caen.  This 
province  produces  vast  quantities  of  apples,  with  which  they  make  cyder. 
As  for  wine,  there,  as  well  as  in  Picardy,  they  make  but  little ;  because, 
being  so  far  northward,  grapes  will  not  ripen.  The  Normans  are  reckoned 
litigious,  and  fond  of  law-suits.  If  they  are  asked  a  question,  they  never 
return  a  direct  answer ;  so  that  when  a  man  gives  an  evasive  answer,  it  ia 
become  a  proverb  to  say,  He  answers  like  a  Nonnan. 

The  Itle  of  France. 
Paris,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  in  the  Isle  of  France :  its  situa- 
tion is  upon  the  Seine  ;  a  small  and  even  a  muddy  river.     It  is  a  large  town, 
but  not  by  a  great  deal  so  big  as  London. 

• 
Champagne. 
Rheims  is  the  principal  town  of  Champagne :  in  that  town  the  kings  of 
France  are  crowned.      This  province  produces  the  best  wine  in   France, 
Champaign. 

Brittany, 
Brittany  is  divided  into  High  and  Low.     In  High  Brittany  is  the  town 
of  Nantz,  where  the  best  brandy  is  made.     Here  is  also  St  Malo,  a  very 
ffood  sea- port.     In  Lower  Brittany  they  speak  a  kind  of  language,  which  has 
less  similitude  to  French  than  it  has  to  Welsh. 

Orliannois 
Orl^annois  contains  several  great  and  6ne  towns  ;  Orleans,  rendered  fti- 
mous  by  Joan  of  Arc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  drove  the 
English  out  of  France  ;  Blois,  the  situation  of  which  is  charming,  and  where 
the  best  French  is  spoken ;  Tours,  that  contains  a  manufactory  of  thick  lute- 
string, called  Gro8  de  Town. 

Burgundy. 
Dijon  is  the  capital  of  this  province :  the  wine  called  Burgun'ly  is  one  of 
the  best  wines  in  France. 

Lyonnois. 
Lyons  is  the  capital :  it  is  a  very  large  fine  town,  and  extremely  rich,  on 
account  of  the  manufactures  established  here,  of  silks,  and  gold  and  silver 
stuffs,  with  which  it  supplies  almost  all  Europe.     Your  fine  silver  waistcoat 
comes  from  thence. 

Guienncy  or  Gtucony 
There  are  many  considerable  towns  in  Guienne ;  as  the  town  of  Bonr- 
deaux,  which  is  very  large  and  rich.  Most  of  the  wine  drank  at  London, 
and  called  in  English  Claret^  comes  from  thence.  It  is  an  excellent  place 
for  good  eating ;  you  have  there  ortolans,  and  red  partridge,  in  great  abun- 
dance. In  this  province  is  the  town  of  Perigneoz,  where  they  make  deli- 
cions  pasties  of  red  partridge  and  tmfflea :  BayoDDe,  from  whence  come  ez- 
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oellent  hams.  Tbe  Gascons  are  the  most  lively  people  of  France»  bat  rather 
incliDed  to  lying  and  boasting ;  particularly  upon  the  articles  of  sense  and 
courage ;  so  that  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  boasts,  and  is  presumptuous,  He  is  a 
Gascon. 

Langtiedoc. 
Languedoc  is  the  most  southern  province  of  France,  and  consequently  the 
warmest.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  6ne  towns  ;  among  others,  Nar- 
bonne,  famous  for  its  excellent  honey ;  and  Nimes,  celebrated  on  acccant  of 
the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  Id  this  province 
is  also  situated  the  town  of  Montpellier,  the  air  of  which  is  so  pure,  and  the 
climate  so  fine,  that  sick  people,  even  from  hence,  are  often  sent  thither  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health. 

DauphinL 
Grenoble  is  the  capital  town.     The  King  oi  France's  eldest  son,  who  is 
always  called  Dauphin^  takes  his  title  from  this  province. 

Provence, 
Provence  is  a  very  fine  province,  and  extremely  fertile.  It  produces  the 
best  oil,  with  which  it  supplies  other  countries.  The  fields  are  full  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  olive  trees.  The  capital  is  called  Aix.  In  this  province  is, 
likewise,  the  town  of  Marseilles,  a  large  and  fine  city,  and  celebrated  sea* 
port,  situated  upon  the  Mediterranean  :  here  the  King  of  France's  galleys 
are  kept.  Galleys  are  large  ships  with  oars ;  and  those  who  row,  people 
condemned  to  it,  as  a  punishment  for  some  crime. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

L'Allemaonb. 

L'Allemagne  est  nn  pays  d'une  vaste  6tendue :  la  partie  m^ridionale,  on 
vers  le  sud,  est  assez  belle  ;  mais  la  partie  septentrionale,  ou  vers  le  nord« 
eat  tr^  roauvaise  et  deserte.  Elle  est  partagee  en  dix  parties,  qu*on  ap* 
pelle  les  Dix  Cercles  de  TEmpire.  L*Empereur  est  le  chef,  mais  non  pas  le 
maitre  de  T Empire ;  car  il  y  pent  (aire  tr^s  peu  de  eboses,  sans  le  consente-* 
ment  des  electeurs,  des  princes,  et  des  villes  libres ;  qui  ferment  ce  qu'on 
appellela  Diette  de  1' Empire,  qui  s'&ssemble  dans  la  ville  de  Ratisbonne. 

II  y  a  neuf  Electeurs,  qui  eont, 

L'Electeur  de  Mayence,  de  Treves,  de  Cologne,  de  Bobeme,  de  Baviere,  d« 
Saxe,  de  Brandebourg,  de  Palatin,  de  Hannovre. 

Les  electeurs  sent  ceux  qui  ^lisent  TEmpereur ;  car  Tempire  n*est  pas  h6* 
r6ditaire,  c'est-ii-dire,  le  fils  ne  succede  pas  au  pere ;  mais  quand  un  empe- 
renr  meurt,  ces  neuf  electeurs  s'assemblent  et  en  choisissent  un  autre. 
Les  electeurs  sont  souverains  chez  eux.  Ceux  de  Mayence,  de  Treves,  et 
de  Cologne  sont  Ecclesiastiques,  et  Archev^ques.  L'etecteur  de  Boheme 
est  roi  de  Boh6me  :  sa  ville  capitale  est  Prague.  La  capitale  de  Telecteur 
de  Baviere  est  Munich.  L'electeur  de  Saxe  est  le  plus  considerable  de  tons 
les  electeurs,  et  son  electorat  le  plus  beau  ;  Dresde  sa  capilale  est  une  tr^ 
belle  ville.  L*electeur  de  Brandebourg  est  aussi  roi  de  Prusse,  et  il  a  une 
grande  etendne  de  pays :  la  capitale  de  Brandebourg  est  Berlin.    Les  deux 
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?Ule8  les  plus  considerables  da  I'electeor  Palatin  tont  Manheim  et  Doaad- 
dorp.  L'electenr  d'HannoFre  eat  aossi  roi  d'Angleterre :  la  yille  capitak 
d'HaDDovFe  est  Hannovre ;  rois^rable  capitale  d*iui  miserable  pays  *. 

Outre  les  electeurs,  il  y  a  des  princes  soaverains  assez  considerables,  conmie 
le  laudgrave  de  Hesse  Cassel,  le  dac  de  Wirtemberg,  &c 

[La  suite  de  cette  description  g6ographique  d'AIlemagne  est  malheo- 
rensement  perdne. 

translation. 

Germany. 

Germany  is  a  country  of  vast  extent ;  the  southern  parts  are  not  unpleft* 
sant ;  the  northern  exceedingly  bad  and  desert. 

It  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  which  are  called  the  Ten  Circles  of  the 
Empire.  The  emperor  is  head,  but  not  master  of  the  empire :  for  he  cmn 
do  but  little  without  the  consent  of  the  electors,  princes  and  imperial  free 
towns ;  which,  altogether,  form  what  is  called  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  that 
assembles  in  the  town  of  Ratisbon. 

There  are  nine  electors,  which  are — The  Electors  of  Ments,  Triers,  Co- 
logne, Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandenbnrgh,  Palatine,  Hanover. 

These  nine  elect  the  emperor,  for  the  empire  is  not  hereditary ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  son  does  not  succeed  his  father ;  but  when  an  emperor  dies^ 
those  nine  electors  assemble  and  choose  another.  The  electors  are  sove- 
reign princes ;  those  of  Mentz,  Triers,  and  Cologne,  are  ecclesiastics,  being 
Arqhbishops.  The  elector  of  Bohemia  is  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his  capital 
town  Prague.  The  elector  of  Bavaria's  capital  is  Munich.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  c*le('t(»rts  and  his  electorate  the 
finest ;  Dresden  is  the  capital,  and  u  beautiful  town.  The  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg is  also  king  of  Prussia,  and  msHter  of  a  •^reat  extent  of  country ; 
the  capital  town  of  Brandenburg  is  Berlin,  i'hr  two  most  considerable 
towns  belonging  to  the  Elector  Palatine  are  Manlieim  and  Dusseldorp,  The 
elector  of  Hanover  is  also  king  of  England  ;  the  capital  town  of  that  electo- 
rate is  Hanover,  a  miserable  capital  of  a  minenible  country  f. 

Besides  the  electors,  there  are  other  sovereign  princes,  and  powerful  ones, 
as  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  CsKsel,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  &c. 

[The  rest  of  this  geographical  description  of  Germany  is  unfortunately 
kitt.] 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

MON  CHER  ENFANT, 

Continuons  aujourd*bui  sur  le  sujet  de  THspagne,  et  voyons  en  quelqnea 
particularites  qu'il  est  bon  que  voum  n*ignoriez  pas. 

C'est  un  tr^  grand  et  tres  beau  pays,  peuple  et  cultiv6  a  demi,  par  lea 
raisons  que  je  vous  ai  marquees  dans  ma  derniere. 

EUe  eat  divis6e  en  plusienrs  provinces,  qui  etoient  autrefois  des  royaomes 

*  Ceci  est  one  m^prite  de  Tauteur;  le  pays  de  Haouovre  est  passablement  boo, 
■ncs  agitable,  et  fertile. 

t  His  Lordship  la  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  country  of  Hanover,  which  is  tolciablf 
good,  rather  pleasant,  and  not  unfrniShL 
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separ^  Valence  eet  la  plot  belle  et  la  plus  fertile,  el  prodait  des  fraita 
et  dea  wins  excellent. 

La  province  d'Andaloasie  est  c616bre  pour  ses  chevanx,  qai  sont  lea  plus 
beaux  et  les  meilleare  de  I'Enrope.  Eile  prodait  anssi  la  meilieure  laine, 
dont  nona  nous  servons  ici  pour  faire  nos  Bns  draps. 

La  Wile  de  Gibraltar,  qai  noas  appartient,  s'appelloit  da  terns  de  Romains 
GadeSt  et  ce  petit  detroit  de  mer.  qae  voas  voyez  dans  la  carte  entre  Gib- 
raltar et  TAfriqae,  s'appclloit  Fretum  Gaditanum,  La  fable  a  rondu  cette 
▼ille  famease,  parce  qu'on  pretend  que  Hercule  finit  la  ses  courses,  et  qa*il  y 
^gea  deux  piliers,  sar  lesquels  il  ^crivit,  qa*on  ne  pouroit  pas  aller  plus  loin, 
Ne  pifis  ultra  ;  se  croyant  an  bout  du  roonde. 

L'Espagne  avoit  autrefois  plusieurs  mines  d'or  et  d*argent,  dont  les  Ro- 
mains tirerent  des  sommes  immenses,  mais  elles  sont  epuisees  depuis  long- 
teros ;  celles  du  Perou  et  de  Mexique  y  suppl^ent  abondamment. 

Les  Espagnols  sont  fiers  et  OAstneux  en  tout.  Lo  roi  se  signe  toujoars, 
Moi  le  Roi,  Yo  el  Rey,  commo  s*il  n*y  avoit  pas  d*autre  roi  an  monde ;  et 
lea  enfans  du  roi  s'appellent  les  Infantes,  corome  s'il  n*y  avoit  pas  d'autrea 
enfisna  an  monde.  Le  conseil  du  roi  s'appelle  la  Junta,  La  ville  capi- 
tale  de  I'Espagne  est  Madrid. 

L'Eapagne  6toit  autrefois  assez  libre,  et  il  y  avoit  <les  assemblees  des  gens 
lea  plus  considerables,  qui  avoient  de  grands  privileges,  a-peu-pr^s  comme 
DOS  Pteleroens.  On  appelloit  ces  assembl6es  las  Cortes  f  mais  il  n'cn  est 
plus  question  a  present ;  et  le  roi  est  absolu. 

Faites  attention  a  toutes  ces  cboses,  et  souvenez-vous  en.  On  ne  les  ap- 
prend  pas  ordinairement  a  I'^cole ;  ct  on  ne  les  sait  que  par  la  lecture  et 
I'mtage  du  monde,  quand  on  est  horn  me.  Mais  si  vous  voulez-vous  appliquer 
on  peu,  vous  en  sanrez  plus  au  sortir  de  Tecole,  que  les  autres  n*en  savent  k 
▼ingt  ans.  Adieu,  travaillez  bien.  Cesar  ne  pouvoit  pas  souffrir  son  6gal  a 
Rome;  pourquoi  en  souffnriez«vous  a  T^cole ? 

TRANSLATION. 
MY  DEAR  BOY, 

Let  us  now  resume  the  subject  upon  Spain,  and  treat  of  some  particulars 
of  which  it  is  proper  you  should  be  informed. 

Spain  is  a  very  6rie  country,  and  of  great  extent,  not  above  half  peopled, 
nor  above  half  cultivated ;  for  the  reasons  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  ray 
last  letter  *. 

It  is  divided  into  several  provinces,  which  formerly  were  so  many  distinct 
kingdoms.  Valencia,  of  all  of  them,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing excellent  wines  and  delicious  fruit. 

The  provinre  of  Andalusia  is  celebrated  for  its  horses,  the  finest  shaped, 
and  the  hfst  i)f  any  in  Europe.  It  likewise  produces  the  very  best  wool, 
which  we  make  use  of  here  in  manufacturing  our  superfine  clothe. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar,  which  belongs  to  us,  was  called  in  the  time  of  thv^ 
Romans  Gades ;  and  that  small  strait,  which  you  see  on  the  map  between 
Gibraltar  and  Africa,  was  named  Fretum  Gaditanum,  Fable  has  render- 
ed that  town  famous ;  for  it  is  pretended  that  Hercules  terminated  there  his 
•zconioDa,  and  that  he  erected  two  pillarH,  on  which  he  wrote,  that  there 

^  This  letter  is  wanting. 
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was  no  going  any  further,  Neplus  uUra  ;  thinking  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Spain  had  anciently  many  gold  and  silver  mines,  out  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans extracted  prodigious  sums ;  but  they  have  been  long  since  exhausted ; 
those  of  Peru  and  Mexico  compensate  for  them  abundantly. 

The  Spaniards  are  haughty  and  pompous  in  every  thing.  The  king  al- 
ways signs  himself,  I  the  King,  Yo  el  Rey^  as  if  he  were  the  only  king  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  king^s  children  are  styled  the  Infants^  as  if  there  were 
no  other  infants  in  the  world.  The  king*s  council  is  called  Junta,  The 
capital  city  of  Spain  is  Madrid. 

Spain  was  formerly  a  free  country.  Assemblies  used  to  be  held  there  of 
the  most  considerable  people,  who  enjoyed  great  privileges ;  something  like 
our  parliaments.  Those  assemblies  were  named  leu  Cortes^  but  they  are 
of  little  authority  at  present ;  the  king  is  absolute. 

Give  attention  to  all  these  things,  and  try  to  remember  them. 

They  are  seldom  learned  at  school,  and  are  acquired  mostly  by  reading 
and  conversation  when  we  are  become  men ;  but  if  you  will  only  apply 
yourself,  you  will  know  more  of  them  at  your  leaving  school,  than  other 
young  gentlemen  do  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Farewell,  work  hard.  CiBsar 
could  not  bear  an  equal  at  Rome ;  why  should  you  bear  an  equal  at  school  ? 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

AsiB. 

L'Asie  6toit  la  plus  grande,  et  la  plus  c616bre  partie  de  Tancien  monde. 
Adam,  le  premier  homme,  y  fut  cr6e,  et  les  premieres  grandes  monarchies 
y  commencerent,  comme  celles  des  Assyriens,  des  Modes,  et  des  Persea. 
Les  arts  et  les  sciences  y  furent  aussi  invent^ea.  L'Asie  est  divia^e  a  cette 
henre  en  six  grandes  parties : 

La  Turquie,  Le  Chine, 

La  Perse,  La  Tartarie, 

L'Empire  du  Mogol,  ou  ITndostan,  Les  Isles  Asiatiques. 

La  Turquie  en  Asie  contient  un  nombre  infini  de  pays,  qui  6toient  tres 
£^16bres  autrefois,  mais  qui  ne  sont  connu  a  present  que  par  les  marchandises 
qui  en  viennent.  Presque  tons  les  pays  dont  vous  entendez  parler  dans  la 
Bible,  sont  a  cette  heure  partie  de  la  Turquie  ;  entre  autres  la  Palestine,  oii 
il  y  a  la  fameuse  ville  de  Jerusalem,  le  siege  des  anciens  rois  de  Jud^ ; 
Solomon  y  batit,  par  Tordre  de  Dieu,  le  Temple  des  Juifi.  La  ville  de  Jeru- 
salem fat  detruite  par  Titus,  Empereur  Romain. 

La  PerHe,  qui  fait  aussi  une  partie  de  I'Asie,  est  un  tr^  grand  empire ; 
dont  la  ville  capitale  s'appelle  Ispahan.  L'Empereur  d'aujourd^hui  est 
Thamas  Kouli  Khan ;  qui  de  particulier,  qu'il  6toit,  s'est  61eve  a  Teropire 
par  son  adresse  et  par  son  courage. 

L'Empire  du  Grand  Mogol,  ou  Tlndostan,  se  joint  a  la  Perse ;  c'est  un 
tr^  vastc  et  tr^  riche  pays,  avec  lequel  nous  faisons  un  grand  commerce. 
La  ville  capitale  est  Agra ;  il  y  a  dans  cet  empire  deux  rivieres  faroeuses, 
m^me  dans  Tantiquit^,  savoir  Tlnde,  et  le  Gauge. 

La  Chine  est  un  vaste  empire,  qui  fait  encore  partie  de  TAsie.  Elle  a 
deux  villes  capitales :  Tune  au  nord.  nomm^e  Pikin^  Tautre  au  sud,  qui 
s*appelle  Nankin.    La  Tartarie,  qui  est  aussi  un  pays  immense,  appartient 
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A  k  Chine :  il  n'y  a  pas  cent  ans  que  lee  Tartaree  firent  la  oonqaite  de  la 
Chine. 

Lee  itlee  Asiatiqaes  sent  en  grand  nombre :  mais  lea  plus  oonsidteblea 
eont  celles  da  Japon,  qui  sent  tr^  ricbee. 

translation. 

Asia. 

Asia  was  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
Adam,  the  first  man,  was  created  there ;  and  in  it  the  first  great  monarchips 
had  their  rise,  namely,  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians.  The  arts  ami 
aciencee  were  also  invented  there.  Asia  is  at  present  divided  into  six  great 
parts: 

Tnrkeyi  China, 

Persia,  Tartary, 

The  Empire  of  the  Mogul,  or  Indostan,         The  Asiatic  Islands. 

Turkey  in  Asia  contains  an  infinite  number  of  countries  formerly  of  great 
celebrity ;  but  bow  of  note  only  on  account  of  the  merchandise  which  comes 
firom  thence.  Almost  every  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible  makes  a  part  of 
Turkey ;  among  the  rest  Palestine,  of  which  the  capital  is  the  famous  city 
of  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Jadah  ;  there,  by  God*s  com- 
mand, Solomon  built  the  Temple  of  the  Jews.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  Titu;*,  the  Roman  emperor. 

Persia  is  also  a  part  of  Asia,  and  a  very  great  empire  :  the  capital  city  is 
Ispahan ;  the  present  emperor's  name,  Thamas  Kouli  Kan :  he,  from  a  pri- 
raie  station,  raised  himself  to  the  empire  by  skill  and  courage. 

The  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  otherwise  called  Indostan,  is  contiguous 
to  Persia.  It  is  a  very  great  and  extremely  rich  country,  with  which  we 
cajrry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  capital  city  is  Agra.  Here  are  also  two 
rirera,  famous  in  antiquity,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges. 

China,  a  vast  empire,  is  another  part  of  Asia :  it  has  two  capital  towns ; 
one  in  the  northern  parts,  called  Pekin ;  the  other  towards  the  south,  called 
Nankin.  Tartary,  which  is  an  immense  country,  belongs  to  China.  The 
Tartars  conquered  China  not  an  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Asiatic  islands  are  very  numerous :  the  most  considerable  are  those 
of  Japan,  which  are  extremely  rich. 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

XON  CHBR  ENFANT, 

Corome  dans  la  description  que  je  vous  envoye,  de  ITtalie  *,  Jai  fait  men- 
tion du  Ptape,  je  crois  que  vous  serez  bien  aise  de  savoir,  ce  que  c'est  que  ce 
Ptope.  Le  Pape  done  est  un  vieux  fourbe,  qui  se  dit  le  Vicaire  de  Jesus 
Christ,  c'est-a-dire,  la  personne  qui  represente  Jesus  Christ  sur  la  terre,  et 
qui  a  le  pouvoir  de  sauver  ou  de  daroner  les  gens.  En  vertu  de  ce  pretendu 
ponvoir,  il  accorde  des  Indulgences,  c'est-a-dire  des  pardons  pour  les  pech6s ; 
on  bien  il  lance  des  Excommunications,  c'est-a-dire  qu'il  envoye  les  gens  au 
Diable.     Les  Catboliqucs,  autrement  appelles  les  Papistes,  sont  assez  fons 

*  Cettt  defcription  ne  se  trouve  poiiit. 
2b 
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poor  croire  toot  oela ;  ils  croyant  de  plos  qae  le  Pape  est  in&illible ;  e*Mt-a- 
dire,  qa'il  ne  peat  pas  se  tromper,  et  qae  toat  ce  qa'il  dit  est  rrai,  et  toot  ce 
qu'il  fait  est  bien.  Autre  sottise ;  le  Pape  pr^teode  6tre  le  premier  prince 
de  la  Chr6tient6,  et  prend  le  pas  tnr  tons  le  rois ;  mais  lea  rois  Protestans 
ue  lai  accordent  pas  cela. 

C'est  le  Pape  qai  fait  lee  Cardinaaz ;  lear  nombre  est  de  soizante  et 
dooze :  ils  sont  aa  dessns  des  Ev^aes,  et  dea  Archev^aes.  On  donne  a 
an  Cardinal  le  titre  de  voire  Eminence^  et  au  Pape  celai  de  votre  Saintete, 
Qoand  le  Pape  meart,  les  Cardinaax  s'assem blent,  poar  en  61ire  an  aatre ; 
cette  assembl^e  s'appelle  le  Conclave.  Lorsqa'on  est  pr^sent^  aa  Pape,  on 
lai  baise  le  pied,  et  non  pas  la  main,  comme  aux  autres  princes.  Les  loiz 
que  le  Pape  ftiit  s*appellent  les  BuUes  du  Pape,  Le  palais  oii  le  Pape  de- 
meare  i  Rome  s  appelle  le  VcUican,  et  contient  la  plas  belle  bibliotheque  da 
monde. 

La  Pape  n'est  r6ellement  qne  I'Ev^ae  de  Rome;  mais  la  fblie  et  la 
superstition  d'un  c6t6,  Tambition  et  I'artificc  da  Clerg^  de  I'aatre,  Tont  fait 
ce  qa'il  est ;  c'est-a-dire,  an  prince  considerable,  et  le  chef  de  I'eglise  Ca* 
tboliqae. 

Nous  autres  Protestans  ne  sommes  pas  assez  simples  poar  croire  toates  cat 
sottises.  Nous  croyons,  et  avec  raison,  qa*il  n'y  a  que  Dieu  seal  qai  soit 
iniaillible,  et  qai  paisse  nous  rendre  heareax  oa  malheureax. 

Adieu  I  Divertissez-vous,  et  soyez  gai ;  il  n'y  a  rien  de  tel. 

TRANSLATION. 
MT  DEAR  CRILDi 

As,  in  the  description  which  I  sent  yoa  of  Italy  *,  I  hare  mentioned  the 
Pope,  I  believe  you  will  wish  to  know  who  that  person  is.  The  Pope,  then, 
is  an  old  cheat,  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar  of  Jetas  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
person  who  represents  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  and  has  the  power  of  saving 
people  or  of  damning  them.  By  rirtae  of  this  pretended  power,  he  grants 
mdolgencies ;  that  is  to  say,  pardons  for  sins :  or  else  he  thunders  out  excom- 
munications ;  this  means,  sending  people  to  the  devil.  The  Catholics,  others 
wise  called  Papists,  are  silly  enough  to  believe  this.  Besides  which,  they 
believe  the  Pope  to  be  infiallible :  that  is,  that  he  never  can  mistake ;  th^, 
whatever  he  says  is  true,  and  whatever  he  does  is  right.  Another  absnrdi* 
ty ;  the  Pope  pretends  to  be  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  takes 
phice  of  all  Icings.     The  Protestant  kings,  however,  do  not  allow  this. 

The  Pope  creates  the  Cardinals,  who  are  seventy-two  in  number ;  and 
higher  in  rank  than  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  The  title  given  to  a  Cardinal 
is,  your  Eminence :  and  to  the  Pope,  your  Holiness.  When  a  Pope  dies,  the 
Cardinals  assemble  to  elect  another ;  and  that  assembly  is  called  a  Conclave. 
Whenever  a  person  is  presented  to  the  Pope,  they  kiss  his  foot,  and  not  his 
hand,  as  we  do  to  other  princes.  Laws  made  by  tlie  Pope  are  called  Balk. 
The  palace  he  inhabits  at  Rome  is  called  the  Vatican,  and  contains  the  finest 
library  in  the  world. 

The  Pope  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but,  on  the 
one  side,  weakness  and  superstition,  and,  on  the  other,  the  artifice  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  clergy,  have  made  him  w&at  he  is ;  that  is  to  say,  a  consider* 
able  prince,  and  head  of  the  Catholic  church. 

*  That  dstcriptimi  is  not  to  ba  fimnd. 
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Wa  Rrotestants  are  not  weak  eooagb  to  give  in  to  all  this  nontense.  We 
beliere,  and  with  reason,  that  God  alone  is  infidlible ;  and  that  he  alone  can 
make  people  happy  or  miserable. 

Adieu !  Dirert  yonrself  and  be  merry ;  there  is  nothing  like  it. 


LETTER  LXXXVIL 

DKAR  BOY,  Monday. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  we  were  in  Egypt  *.     Now,  if  you  please,  we 
will  travel  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  and  visit  the  famous  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  we  read  so  much  of  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    It  is  the  chief  town  of  Judea,  or  Palestine,  a  country  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria ;  as  you  will  find,  if  you  look  into  the  map  of  Asia.     It  was  an- 
ciently a  very  great  and  considerable  city ;  where  the  kings  of  Judea  re* 
sided,  and  where  Solomon  built  the  famous  temple  of  the  Jews.     It  was  of- 
ten taken  and  plundered  by  neighbouring  princes ;  but  the  Babylonians  were 
the  first  that  utterly  destroyed  it.     Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  af- 
terwards rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  under  Esdras  and  Zorobabel ;  but,  at  last, 
were  entirely  burnt  and  ruined  by  the  Roman  emperor  Titus.     The  empe- 
ror Adrian  rebuilt  it,  in  the  year  1 32 ;  since  when  it  has  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Saracens,  retaken  by  the  Christians,  and  now,  at  last,  belongs  to 
the  Turks.   It  is  a  very  inconsiderable  place  at  present,  and  only  famous  upon 
account  of  what  it  has  been  formerly :  for  Jesus  Christ  preached  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  there,  and  was  crucified  by  the  Jews  upon  aI ount  Calvary.    In 
the  eighth  century  the  Saracens  got  possession  of  it ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
century  many  Christian  princes  in  Europe  joined,  and  went  with  a  consi- 
derable army  to  take  it  from  the  Saracens.     This  war  was  called  the  Holy 
War ;  ami.  as  all  those  who  went  to  it  wore  a  cross  upon  their  breasts,  it 
was  called  a  Croisado.     The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  those  times  made 
them  think  it  meritorious  to  take  the  land,  where  Jesus  Christ  lived  and 
died,  out  of  the  haiidii  of  Infidels ;  that  is,  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
Christ :  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  notorious  piece  of  injustice,  to  go  and  attack 
those  who  did  not  meddle  with  them. 

Not  fiu*  from  Judea,  you  will  find,  in  the  map,  the  vast  country  of  Arabia ; 
which  is  divided  into  three  pnrt8 :  Arabia  Deserta,  or  the  Desert,  so  called 
because  it  ih  hardly  inhabited,  and  has  immense  deserts,  where  you  see  no- 
thing but  sand :  Arabia  Petra»,  or  the  Stony :  and  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
Happy ;  becamise  it  is  a  fine  fruitful  country,  and  produces  gums  and  aro* 
matics  of  all  kinds.  Hence  comes  the  common  saying,  **  All  the  sweets  of 
Arabia,*'  when  yuu  would  say  that  any  thing  has  a  very  fine  smell.  Arabia 
Felix  has  two  famouM  towns  ;  Medina  and  Mecca ;  because  the  fiimous  im- 
postor Mahomet,  the  great  prophet  of  the  Turks,  was  born  at  Medina,  and 
buried  at  Mecca,  where  his  tomb  is  now,  to  which  the  Turks  often  go  in 
pilgrimage.  Pilgrimage  is  a  journey  that  people  take  to  anyplace,  on  a  re- 
ligions account ;  and  the  person  who  takes  that  journey  is  called  a  pilgrim.\ 
The  Roman  Catholics  often  go  pilgrimages  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,\ 
and  sometimes  even  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pray  before  a  cross,  or  the  fi- 1 
gnre  of  some  saint  or  other ;  but  these  are  all  follies  of  weak  and  ignofant/ 
people.     Adieu. 

•  That  letter  is  alio  waoliiig. 
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LETTER  LXXXVUL 

DBAR  BOY, 

In  my  last  letter  we  travelled  no  further  than  Arabia,  bat  now  we  will  go 
still  more  eastward,  and  visit  Persia ;  which  is  at  present  a  very  great  and 
rich  country,  though  it  does  not  now  make  the  same  figure  in  the  world  that 
it  did  in  antiquity.  It  was  then  the  greatest  kingdom  in  the  known  world, 
and  the  enemy  that  Greece  dreaded  the  most,  till  it  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  It  had  then  four  famous  great 
cities,  Ecbatana,  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Babylon.  Persepolis  was  burned  to 
aahes,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  drunken  fit,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mistreat  Thais,  who  prevailed  with  him  to  go  with  a  lighted  flambeau  in  his 
handy  and  set  fire  to  the  town  himself.  The  chief  town  of  Persia  at  pre- 
sent is  Ispahan ;  and  the  king  of  Persia  is  called  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  who 
18  now  Tiiamas  Kouli  Elan.  Persia  produces  great  quantities  of  silk  and 
cotton ;  the  cotton  grows  upon  shrubs  or  bushes,  of  about  three  feet  high. 
The  Persian  horses  are  the  best  in  the  world,  even  better  than  the  Arabians. 
The  Persians  have  likewise  great  numbers  of  camels,  which  are  animals 
mnch  taller  and  stronger  than  horses,  with  great  lumps  upon  the  middle  of 
their  backs ;  they  can  bear  vast  burdens,  and  can  live  without  drinking.  We 
bring  a  great  many  silks,  and  cotton  stuiGTs  here,  from  Persia,  and  particular- 
ly carpets  for  floors,  which  are  much  finer  than  the  Turkey  carpets.  The 
Persians  are  of  the  Mahometan,  that  is,  the  Turkish  religion  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  the  Persians  look  upon  Hali,  a  disciple  of  Mahomet's,  as 
the  greatest  prophet,  whereas  the  Turks  hold  Mahomet  to  be  the  greatest. 
The  ancient  Persians  worshipped  the  Sun.  The  government  of  Persia,  like 
all  the  eastern  kingdoms,  is  absolute  and  despotic ;  the  people  are  slaves ; 
and  the  kings  tyrants.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

DEAR  BOY, 

On  the  east  of  Persia,  yon  will  find  in  the  map  Indostan,  or  the  country  of 
the  Great  Mogul ;  which  is  a  most  extensive,  fruitful,  and  rich  country.  The 
two  chief  towns  are  Agra  and  Delhi ;  and  the  two  great  rivers  are  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges.  This  country,  as  well  as  Persia,  produces  great  quanti- 
tiea  of  silks  and  cottons ;  we  trade  with  it  very  much,  and  our  East  India 
company  has  a  great  settlement  at  Fort  St  George.  There  are  also  great 
mines  of  diamonds,  of  which  the  Mogul  takes  the  best  for  himself,  and 
the  others  are  sold,  and  most  of  them  brought  into  Europe.  There  are 
likewise  many  elephants,  whose  teeth  make  the  ivory  that  you  see  here. 
The  Sophy  of  Persia,  Thamas  Kouli  Kan,  has  lately  conquered  this  coun- 
try, and  carried  off  many  millions  in  jewels  and  money.  The  great  empire 
oi  China  joins  on  the  east  to  IndoHtan ;  the  two  principal  towns  of  which 
are,  Pekin  in  the  north,  and  Nankin  in  the  south,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
map.  We  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  China,  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Can- 
ton, from  whence  we  bring  all  our  tea  and  china.  China  was  conquered 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Tartars,  who  have  settled  in  China,  and 
Inade  it  the  seat  of  empire.  The  Chinese  are  a  very  ingenious,  polite  peo- 
ple.   China  b  reckoned  the  most  popnlona  coontry  in  the  world.    Beyond 
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China*  lo  the  east,  yon  will  find  the  kingdom  of  Japan,  which  is  an  island, 
or  rather  a  great  number  of  islands  togetner,  which  are  called  Japan :  Jedo 
is  the  chief  town.  It  produces  gold  and  silver,  and  that  fine  wood,  of  which 
you  see  screens,  cabinets,  and  tea-tables.  It  also  produces  a  fine 'Coloured 
china,  which  is  called  Japan  china,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Chinese  china. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XC. 

r 

North  of  Persia,  Indostan,  and  China,  you  will  find,  at  the  top  of  the 
map  of  Asia,  Tartary,  which  is  a  country  of  prodigious  extent.  The  northern 
partsi  of  it  are  extremely  barren,  and  full  of  deserts ;  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  it  are  tolerably  good.  The  people  are  extremely  rude  and  barba- 
rous. 1  ying  chiefly  upon  raw  flesh,  and  lying  generally  upon  the  ground,  or 
at  best  ID  tents.  This  vast  country  is  divided  into  several  principalities; 
but  all  those  princes  are  dependent  upon  one,  who  is  called  the  Great  Cham 
of  Tartary.  The  commodities  that  are  brought  from  thence  into  Europe 
are  furs,  flax,  musk,  matina,  rhubarb  and  other  physical  plants. 

AnoUier  part  of  Asia,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  not  yet  men* 
doned,  is  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  comprehends  all  those  provinces  in  Asia 
that  are  under  the  empire  of  the  Great  Turk.  They  are  only  considerable 
at  present  from  their  extent ;  for  they  are  poor,  and  little  inhabited,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  government. 

Having  done  with  Asia  for  the  present,  we  will  return  to  Africa*  where 
hitherto  we  have  only  examined  Egypt.  Africa  is,  as  you  know,  one  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  is  divided  into  nine  principal  partly 
which  are  Egypt,  Barbary,  Biledugerid,  Zaara,  Nigritia,  Guinea,  Nubiai 
and  Ethiopia.  The  Africans  are  the  most  ignorant  and  unpolished  people 
in  the  world,  little  better  than  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  which  that  country  produces  in  great  numbers. 

The  most  southern  part  of  Africa  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a  settlement,  and  where  our  ships  stop  always,  in  their  way  to 
the  East  Indies.  This  is  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  the  most  savage 
people  in  the  whole  world.  The  Africans  that  lie  near  the  Mediterranean 
sea  sell  their  children  for  slaves  to  go  to  the  West  Indies;  and  likewise  sell 
all  those  prisoners  that  they  take  in  war.  We  buy  a  great  many  of  them  to 
teD  again  to  advantage  in  the  West  Indies. 


LETTER  XCI. 

DEAR  BOY,  Batht  June  28.  1742. 

Your  promises  give  me  great  pleasure  :  and  your  performance  of  them, 
which  I  rely  upon,  will  give  me  still  greater.  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
breaking  of  your  word  is  a  folly,  a  dishonour,  and  a  crime.  It  is  a  folly, 
because  nobody  will  trust  you  afterwards ;  and  it  is  both  a  dishonour  and  a 
crime,  troth  being  the  first  duty  of  religion  and  morality ;  ami  whoever  baa 
not  truth,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  one  good  quality,  and  muat 
become  the  detestation  of  God  and  man.  Therefore  I  expect,  from  your 
truth  and  your  honour,  that  you  will  do  that,  which,  independently  of  your 
promise,  your  own  interest  and  ambition  ought  to  incline  you  to/io;  that 
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is,  to  excel  in  every  thing  70a  undertake.  When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  ebonld 
hare  been  ashamed  if  any  boy  of  that  age  had  learned  bis  book  better,  or 
played  at  any  play  better  than  I  did ;  and  I  would  not  hare  rested  a  doo- 
ment  till  I  had  got  before  him.  Jnlins  Csesar,  who  had  a  noble  thina  of 
glory,  nsed  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  in  a  village  than  the 
second  in  Rome ;  and  he  even  cried  when  he  saw  the  statue  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  with  the  reflection  of  how  much  more  glory  Alexander  had  ac* 
quired,  at  thirty  years  old,  than  he  at  a  much  more  advanced  age.  These 
are  the  sentiments  to  make  people  considerable ;  and  those  who  have  them 
not,  will  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  contempt ;  whereas,  those  who 
endeavour  to  excel  all,  are  at  least  sure  of  excelling  a  great  many.  The 
sure  way  to  excel  in  any  thing  is  only  to  have  a  close  and  undissipated  at- 
tention while  you  are  about  it ;  and  then  you  need  not  be  half  the  time  that 
otherwise  you  must  be :  for  long  plodding,  puzzling  application,  is  the  bu- 
siness of  dulness ;  but  good  parts  attend  regularly,  and  take  a  thing  imme- 
&tely.  Consider,  then,  which  you  would  choose;  to  attend  diligently 
while  you  are  learning,  and  thereby  excel  all  other  boys,  get  a  great  re- 
putation, and  have  a  great  deal  more  time  to  play ;  or  else  not  mmd  youi 
book,  let  boys  even  younger  than  yountelf  get  before  you,  be  laughed  at  by 
them  for  a  dunce,  and  have  no  time  to  play  at  all :  for,  I  assure  yon,  if  yon 
will  not  learn,  you  shall  not  play.  What  is  the  way,  then,  to  arrive  at  that 
perfection  which  you  promise  me  to  aim  at  ?  It  is,  first,  to  do  your  duty  to- 
wards God  and  man ;  without  which,  every  thing  else  signifies  nothing ;  se- 
condly, to  acquire  great  knowledge ;  without  which  you  will  be  a  very  con- 
temptible man,  though  you  may  be  a  very  honest  one ;  and,  lastly,  to  be 
very  well  bred ;  without  which  you  will  be  a  very  disagreeable,  unpleasing 
man,  though  you  should  be  an  honest  and  a  learned  one. 

Remember  then  these  three  things,  and  resolve  to  excel  in  them  all ;  for 
^y  comprehend  whatever  is  necessarv  and  useful  for  this  world  or  the  next ; 
and  in  proportion  as  you  improve  in  them,  you  will  enjoy  the  affection  and 
tenderness  of,  Yours. 


LETTER  XCII. 

DEAR  BOY,  Bath^  Jvty  H.  1742. 

If  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in  deserving  an^  receiving  praise,  as  I  have 
in  giving  it  you,  when  you  do  deserve  it,  this  letter  will  be  very  agreeable 
to  you,  for  I  write  it  merely  to  trive  you  your  just  commendations,  for  your 
theme,  which  I  received  this  morning.  The  diction,  in  all  the  three  lan- 
guages, is  better  than  I  could  have  expected :  the  English,  particularly,  is 
not  inelegant ;  the  thoughts  are  just  and  sensible ;  and  the  historical  ex- 
amples with  which  you  illustrate  them  are  apt  and  pertinent.  I  shewed 
your  performance  to  some  men  of  letters  here,  and  at  the  same  time  told 
them  your  age ;  at  both  which,  considered  together,  they  expressed  great 
satis&ction,  and  some  surprise ;  and  ^aid,  that  if  you  went  on  at  this  rate, 
but  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  you  would  distinguish  yourself  extremely, 
and  become  very  considerable  ;  but  then  they  added  (for  I  must  tell  you  all) 
that  they  observed  many  forward  boys  stop  short  on  a  sudden,  from  giddi- 
ness and  inattention,  and  turn  out  great  blockheads  at  last.  I  answered  for 
you,  that  this  would  not  happen  to  yon,  for  that  you  was  thoroughly  sensi- 
ble of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  knowledge ;  that  yon  knew  it  could 
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iMt  be  acquired  without  pains  and  attention ;  and  that  yon  knew  too,  that 
the  next  foar  or  five  years  were  the  only  time  of  your  life  in  which  you 
could  acquire  it.     Of  this,  I  roust  confess,  they  doubted  a  little,  and  desired 
I  would  remember  to  shew  them  some  of  your  exercises  a  year  hence,  which 
I  promised  I  would  do :  so,  pray  take  care  to  advance,  lest  what  is  so  much 
to  your  honour  now,  should  then  prove  to  your  disgrace.     Non  progredi 
est  regredif  is  a  very  true  maxim  in  most  things,  but  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  learning.     I  am  very  glad  Mr  Maittaire  puts  you  upon  making 
themes,  for  that  will  use  you  to  think ;  and  your  writing  them  in  English, 
as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  will  improve  you  in  your  own  language,  and 
teach  you  both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  whidi  it  is 
most  absolutely  necessary  to  do ;  for  though  indeed  the  justness  and  strength 
of  the  thoughts  are  the  most  material  points,  and  that  words  are  but  the 
dress  of  thoughts,  yet,  as  a  very  handsome  man,  or  woman,  may  be  dis- 
figured, and  rendered  even  disagreeable,  by  an  awkward,  slovenly,  and 
ragged  dress,  so  good  thoughts  may  lose  great  part  of  their  beauty,  if  ex- 
pressed in  low,  improper,  and  inelegant  words.    People  mistake  very  much, 
who  imagine  that  they  must  of  courHo  speak  their  own  language  well,  aad 
that  therefore  they  need  not  study  it,  or  attend  to  it ;  but  you  will  soon  find 
how  false  this  way  of  reasoning  is,  if  you  observe  the  English  spoken  by  al- 
most all  English  people,  who  have  no  learning.     Most  women,  and  all  the 
ordinary  people  in  general,  speak  in  open  defiance  of  all  grammar,  use  words 
that  are  not  English,  and  murder  those  that  are  ;  and  though  indeed  they 
make  themselves  understood,  they  do  it  so  disagreeably,  that  what  they  say 
seldom  makes  amends  for  their  manner  of  saying  it.     I  have  this  day  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  Mr  Maittaire,  in  which  he  gives  me  a  better  account  of 
you  than  usual ;  which  pleases  me  so  much,  that  you  shall  be  well  reward- 
ed for  it  when  I  see  you ;  that  will  be  before  it  is  very  long,  so  you  need 
not  write  to  me  any  more.     Adieu. 

As  you  are  now  in  a  way  of  themes,  I  send  you  this  to  exercise  your 
thoughts  upon  against  I  come  to  town. 

Sapere,  et  fari  qusD  sentUu 

It  is  in  an  epistle  from  Horace  to  Tibullus ;  if  you  read  the  whole  epis- 
tle, which  is  a  short  and  an  easy  one,  with  Mr  Maittaire,  you  will  see 
how  those  words  are  introduced ;  then  you  will  consider  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages, and  the  means  of  acquiring  them.  If  you  can  illustrate  them  by 
the  examples  of  some  who  possess  those  talents  eminently,  it  will  do  well. 
And  if  you  can  find  out  a  simile,  very  applicable  to  the  possession,  or  the 
want  of  those  talents,  it  will  adorn  the  composition. 

LETTER  xcnir 

England  was  originally  called  Britain,  when  the  Romans,  under  Julius 
Csesar,  first  invaded  it ;  the  Romans  continued  in  Britain  about  four  hun- 
dred years. 

*  The  rest  of  the  letters  on  this  subject  being  now  recovered*  thej  are  here  iuoor- 
porated.  In  the  former  editions  only  one  letter  was  printed,  which  commenced  widi 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
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The  Romans  quitted  Britain  of  tbemseWes ;  and  then  the  Scotch,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Picts,  (from  pingere  to  paint,)  because  they  paint* 
ed  their  skins,  attacked  the  Britons,  and  beat  them  ;  upon  which  the  Bri- 
tons called  over  the  Angli,  a  people  of  Saxony,  to  their  assistance  against 
the  Picts.  The  Angli  came  and  beat  the  Picts  ;  but  then  beat  the  Britons 
too,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which  from  their  own 
name  they  called  Anglia,  from  whence  it  was  called  England. 

These  Saxons  divided  England  into  seven  kingdoms  ;  whidh  were  cal]e<l 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  from  iittm,  seven,  and  «fx^r,  chief. 

Afterwards  the  Danes  invaded  England,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
it ;  but  were  soon  driven  out  again,  and  the  Saxon  government  restored. 

The  last  invasion  of  England  was  by  the  Normans,  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  1066  ;  that  is,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

Thoagh  William  came  in  by  conquest,  he  did  not  pretend  to  govern  ab- 
solutely as  a  conqueror,  but  thought  it  his  safest  way  to  conform  himself  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country.     He  was  a  great  man. 

His  son,  William  Rufus,  so  called  because  he  had  red  hair,  succeeded 
him.  He  was  killed  accidentally  by  one  of  his  own  people  as  he  was  hunt* 
iDg.  He  died  without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
H«nry  the  First. 

Henry  the  First  was  a  great  king.  As  he  had  no  sons,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Stephen. 

Stephen  was  attacked  by  the  Empress  Maud,  who  was  daughter  to 
Henry  the  First,  and  had  consequently  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than 
Stephen.  He  agreed  to  a  treaty  with  her,  by  which  she  let  him  reign  for 
bis  life  ;  and  he  obliged  himself  to  settle  the  crown  after  his  death  upon  her 
son,  Henry  the  Second,  who  in  effect  succeeded  him. 

Henry  the  Second  was  a  very  great  king ;  he  conquered  Ireland,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  crown  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard 
the  First. 

Richard  the  First  was  remarkable  by  nothing,  but  by  his  playing  the  fool 
in  a  Croisado  to  Jerusalem ;  a  prevailing  folly  of  those  times,  when  the 
Christians  thought  to  merit  Heaven,  by  taking  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks 
He  was  succeeded  by  John. 

King  John  was  oppressive  and  tyrannical ;  so  that  the  people  rose  against 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  give  them  a  charter,  confirming  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges :  which  charter  subsists  to  this  day,  and  is  called  Magna 
Charta.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Third  had  a  long  but  troublesome  reign,  being  in  perpetual 
disputes  with  the  people  and  the  nobles ;  sometimes  beating,  sometimes 
beaten.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the  First. 

Edward  the  First  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  England.  He  con* 
qnered  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
since  which  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  ha^  always  been 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  beat  the  Scotch  several  times.  Many  of  our  best 
laws  were  made  in  his  reign.     His  son,  Edward  the  Second,  succeeded  him. 

Edward  the  Second  was  a  wretched,  weak  creature,  and  always  governed 
by  favourites  ;  so  that  he  was  deposed,  put  into  prison,  and  soon  afterwards 
put  to  death.       * 

His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  succeeded  him  ;  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  England  ever  had.  He  declared  war  with  France ;  and  with  an  army 
of  'thirty  thousand  men  beat  the  French  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  at  the 
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fiuDons  baide  of  Crecy,  in  Picardy,  where  above  thirty  thousand  French 
ware  killed.  His  son,  who  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  heat  the  French 
again  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  took  the  king  of  France  prisoner.  The 
French  had  above  threescore  thousand  men ;  and  the  Black  Prince  had  bat 
eight  thousand.  This  king  founded  the  order  of  the  Garter.  His  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  died  before  him,  so  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Richard  the  Second,  son  to  the  Black  Prince. 

IThis  Richard  the  Second  had  none  of  the  virtues  of  his  ftither,  or  grand* 
father ;  but  was  governed  by  favourites ;  was  profuse,  necessitous,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  himself  absolute ;  so  that  he  was  deposed,  put  into  prison, 
and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
who  was  the  first  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  descended  from  Edward  the  Third,  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  had  consequently  no  hereditary  right  to  the 
Crown.  He  beat  both  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh.  He  was  a  considerable 
man. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  his  son,  succeeded  him  ;  and  was,  without  dispute,  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  of  England ;  though  he  promised  little  while  he  waa 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  he  led  a  dissolute  and  riotous  life,  even  robbing  some- 
times upon  tlie  highway.  But,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  lefit 
those  shameful  courses,  declared  war  to  France,  and  entirely  routed  the 
French  army,  six  times  more  numerous  than  his  own,  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Agincourt,  in  Picardy.  He  died  before  he  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  France ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  minor,  who 
was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  his  ancles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Gloucester. 

Henry  the  Sixth  was  so  little  like  his  father,  that  he  soon  lost  all  that  his 
ftttber  had  got ;  and,  though  crowned  king  of  France,  at  Paris,  was  driven 
out  of  France ;  and,  of  all  his  father's  conquests,  retained  only  Calais.  It 
was  a  remarkable  accident  that  gave  the  first  turn  to  the  successes  of  the 
English,  in  France.  They  were  besieging  the  town  of  Orleans,  when  an 
ordinary  girl,  called  Joanne  d'Arques,  took  it  into  her  head  that  God  bad 
appointed  her  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France.  Accordingly  she  attack* 
ed,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  and  entirely  beat,  the  English.  The 
French  call  her.  La  Pucelle  cT  Orleans.  She  was  afterwards  taken  by 
the  English,  and  shamefully  burnt  for  a  witch.  Henry  had  not  better  sac* 
cess  in  England ;  for  being  a  weak  man  himself,  and  entirely  governed  by 
his  wife,  he  was  deposed  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  the  House  of  York,  who 
bad  the  hereditary  right  to  the  Crown. 

Edward  the  Fourth  did  nothing  considerable,  except  against  the  Scotch, 
whom  he  beat.  He  intended  to  have  attempted  the  recovery  of  France ; 
but  was  prevented  by  his  death.  He  left  two  sons  under  age ;  the  eldest 
of  which  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Fifth.  But  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  their  uncle  and  guardian,  murdered  them  both,  to  make 
way  for  himself  to  the  throne.  He  was  Richard  the  Third,  commonly  call- 
ed Crook  Back  Richard,  because  be  was  crooked. 

Richard  the  Third  was  so  cruel  and  sanguinary,  that  be  soon  became  uni- 
versally bated.  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  profited  of 
the  general  hatred  of  the  people  to  Richard,  raised  an  army,  and  beat 
Richard  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field,  in  Leicestershire,  where  Richard 
killed. 

Henry  the  Seventh  was  proclaimed  hingt  and  aoon  after  married  (he 
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daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  re-aniting  thereby  the  preteniioiis  of  both 
the  Hoases  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  or,  as  theyr  were  then  called,  the  White 
Rose  and  the  Red ;  the  White  Rose  being  the  arms  of  the  House  of  York ; 
and  the  Red  Rose,  tlie  arms  of  the  Hoase  of  Lancaster.  Henry  the  Seventh 
was  a  sullen,  cunning,  and  covetous  king,  oppressing  his  subjects  to  squeeze 
money  out  of  them  ;  and  accordingly  died  unlamented,  and  immensely  rich. 

Henry  the  Eighth  succeeded  his  father.  His  reign  deserves  your  atten- 
tion ;  being  full  of  remarkable  events,  particularly  that  of  the  Reformation. 

He  was  as  profuse  as  his  father  was  avaricious,  and  soon  spent  in  idle 
shew  and  pleasures  the  great  sums  his  father  left  him.  He  was  violent  and 
impetuous  in  all  his  passions,  in  satisfying  which,  he  stopped  at  nothing. 
He  had  married,  in  his  father  s  lifetime,  Catharine,  princess  of  Spain,  the 
widow  of  his  elder  brother  Prince  Arthur ;  but  growing  weary  of  her,  and 
being  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  resolved  to  be  divorced  from  hit 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  Anne.  The  l^ope  would  not  consent  to  this  divorce ; 
at  which  Henry  was  so  incensec^  that  he  threw  off  the  Pope's  authority  in 
England,  declared  himself  head  of  the  church,  and  divorced  himself,  ion 
must  know,  that  in  those  days  of  popery  and  ignorance,  the  Pope  pretended 
to  be  above  all  kings,  and  to  depose  them  when  he  thought  proper.  He 
was  universal  head  of  the  church,  and  disposed  of  bishoprics  and  eccleeias- 
tical  matters  in  every  country  in  Europe;  to  which  unreasonable  preten- 
tions all  princes  had  been  fools  enough  more  or  less  to  submit.  But  Henry 
put  an  end  to  those  pretensions  in  England,  and  resolved  to  retain  no  part 
of  popery  that  was  inconsistent  either  with  his  passions,  or  his  interett ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  dissolved  the  monasteries  and  religions  houses  in 
England,  took  away  their  estates,  kept  some  for  himself,  and  distributed  the 
rest  among  the  considerable  people  of  this  country.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  happened  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 
As  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  what  the  Reformation  is,  I  must  tell  yoo, 
that  a  Httle  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  all  Europe  were  Papists,  tiU 
one  Martin  Luther,  a  German  Augustine  monk,  began  in  Germany  to  re- 
form religion  from  the  errors,  absurdities,  and  superstitions  of  Popery.  Many 
German  princes,  particularly  the  elector  of  Saxony,  embraced  bis  doctrinet, 
and  protested  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  whence  they  were  called 
Protestants.     Read  the  article  Luther  in  your  Dictionary. 

To  return  to  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  he  married  six  wives,  one  after  another, 
two  of  which  he  beheaded  for  adultery,  and  put  away  two  because  he  did 
not  like  them.  He  was  for  some  time  governed  absolutely  by  his  first  mi- 
nister, Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  at  last  disgraced,  and  broke  his  heart. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  was  but  nine  yeart 
old ;  but  bis  guardians  being  Protestants,  the  Reformation  was  established  in 
England.  He  died  at  fifteen  years  old,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half-tit- 
ter, Mary. 

Queen  Mary  was  daughter  of  H^nry  the  Eighth,  by  bis  first  wife,  Catha- 
rine of  Spain.  She  was  a  zealous  and  cruel  Papist,  imprisoned  and  burnt 
the  Protestants,  and  did  all  she  could  to  root  out  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  did  not  reign  long  enough  to  do  it.  She  was  married  to  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain,  but  having  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  her  sitter. 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is,  without  dispute,  the  most  glorious  in 
the  English  history.  She  established  the  Reformation,  encouraged  trade 
and  manofiictnreti  and  carried  the  nation  to  a  pitch  of  happiness  and  glorf 
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it  had  never  seen  before,  and  has  nerer  seen  since.  She  defeated  the  fleet 
which  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  sent  to  invade  England,  and  which  he 
called  the  Invincible  Armada.  She  assisted  the  Datch,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  t3rranny  of  the  same  king's  government ;  and  contributed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  She  was  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe.  In  her  reign  we  made  our  first  settle- 
ment in  America,  which  was  Virginia,  so  called  from  her,  because  she  was 
a  virgin,  and  never  married.  She  beheaded  her  cousin  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  continually  forming  plots  to  dethrone  her,  and  usurp  the 
kingdom.  She  reigned  four-and- forty  years,  with  glory  to  herself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  her  kingdom.  Lord  Burleigh  was  her  wise  and  honest  minister 
during  almost  her  whole  reign.  As  she  died  without  children,  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  nearest  relation.  King  James  the  First,  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  beheaded. 

With  King  James  the  First  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne,  and 
supplied  England  successively  with  four  very  bad  kings.  King  James  had  no 
one  of  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  had  all  the  fnults 
and  vices  that  a  man,  or  even  a  king,  can  have.  He  was  a  roost  notorious 
coward  and  liar,  a  formal  pedant ;  thinking  and  calling  himself  wise,  with- 
crat  being  so  in  any  degree ;  wanting  always  to  make  himself  absolute,  with- 
out either  parts  or  courage  to  compass  it.  He  was  the  bubble  of  his  fa- 
vourites, whom  he  enriched,  and  aJways  in  necessity  himself.  His  reign 
was  inglorious  and  shameful,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  mischief  that 
happened  under  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  King  Charles  the  First. 

Observe,  that  till  Kin^  James  the  First,  Scotland  had  its  own  kings,  and 
was  independent  of  England ;  but  he  being  king  of  Scotland  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  died,  England  and  Scotland  have  from  that  time  been  united  un- 
der the  same  kings. 

King  Charles  the  First  succeeded  his  father  King  James  the  First ;  and^ 
though  he  was  nothing  very  extraordinary,  was  still  much  better  than  his  fa- 
ther, having  both  more  sense  and  more  courage  He  married  a  princess  of 
France,  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great ;  who,  being  a  zealous  Papist,  and  a 
busy,  meddling  woman,  had  an  influence  over  him,  which  contributed  much 
to  his  misfortunes.  He  had  learned  from  his  father  to  fancy  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  absolute  ;  and  had  the  courage  that  his  fether  wanted  to  try  for 
•it.  This  made  him  quarrel  with  parliaments,  and  attempt  to  raise  money 
without  them,  which  no  king  has  a  right  to  do :  but  there  was  then  spirit 
and  virtue  enough  in  the  nation  to  oppose  it.  He  would  likewise,  by  the 
advice  of  a  hot-headed  parson,  (Archbishop  Laud,)  establish  the  Common 
Prayer  through  the  whole  kingdom  by  force,  to  which  the  Presbyterians 
would  not  submit.  These,  and  many  other  violences,  raised  a  civil  war  in  the 
nation,  in  which  he  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner.  A  high  court  of  justice 
was  erected  on  purpose  for  his  trial,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason  against  the  constitution  ;  and  was  beheaded  publicly,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January.  This  action  is 
much  blamed  ;  but,  however,  if  it  had  not  happened,  we  had  had  no  liber- 
ties left. 

After  Charles's  death,  the  parliament  governed  for  a  time,  but  the  army 
soon  took  the  power  out  of  their  hands ;  and  then  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  a  colonel  in  that  army,  usurped  the 
government,  and  called  himself  the  Protector.  He  was  a  very  brave  and  a 
very  able  man ;  and  carried  the  honour  of  Eojg^and  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
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glory ;  making  himself  both  feared  and  respected  by  all  the  powers  io  En- 
rope.  He  got  ns  the  island  of  Jamaica,  from  the  Spaniards,  and  Dunkirk, 
which  Charles  the  Second  shamefally  sold  afterwards  to  the  French.  He 
died  in  about  ten  years  after  he  had  usurped  the  government,  which  he  left 
to  his  son  Richard,  who,  being  a  blockhead,  could  not  keep  it ;  so  that  King 
Charles  the  Second  was  restored,  by  the  means  of  General  Monk,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  during  the  life  of  Cromwell,  had  been 
wandering  about  from  one  country  to  another,  instead  of  profiting  by  his  ad- 
versities, had  only  collected  the  vices  of  all  the  countries  he  had  been  in.  He 
had  no  religion,  or,  if  any,  was  a  Papist ;  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  a  declared  one.  He  gave  all  he  had  to  whores  and  favourites ; 
and  was  so  necessitous,  that  he  became  a  pensioner  to  France.  He  lived 
uneasily  with  his  people  and  his  parliament ;  and  was  at  last  poisoned.  As 
he  died  without  children,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  then 

King  James  the  Second ;  who  was  of  a  sour,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition, and  a  zealous  Papist  He  resolved  at  once  to  be  above  the  laws, 
make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  popery ;  upon  which  the  nation,  very 
wisely  and  justly,  turned  him  out,  before  he  had  reigned  quite  four  years ; 
and  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Holland,  who  had  married  King 
James's  eldest  daughter,  Mary. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  then  declared  by  parliament 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  by  the  title  of  King  William  the  Third,  and 
Queen  Mary ;  and  this  is  called  the  Revolution. 

Queen  Mary  was  an  excellent  princess ;  but  she  died  seven  years  before 
King  William,  without  children.  King  William  was  a  brave  and  warlike 
king :  be  would  have  been  glad  of  more  power  than  he  ought  to  have  ;  but 
his  parliaments  kept  him  within  due  bounds  against  his  will.  To  the  Revo- 
lution we  again  owe  our  liberties.  King  William,  dying  without  children, 
was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  King  James  the 
Second. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  glorious  one,  by  the  success  of  her  anna 
against  France,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  As  she  died  without 
children,  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  ended  in  her,  and  the  crown  went  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  as  the  next  Protestant  family  ;  so  that  she  was  succeeded 
by  King  George  the  First,  fjnther  of  the  present  king. 


LETTER  XCIV. 

SIR,  SatMrd^. 

The  fame  of  your  erudition,  and  other  shining  qualifications,  having  reach- 
ed to  Lord  Orrery,  he  desired  me.  that  yon  might  dine  with  him  and  hii 
son,  Lord  Boyle,  next  Sunday;  which  I  told  him  you  should.  By  this 
time,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  from  him ;  if  you  have  not,  you  must  how- 
ever go  there  between  two  and  three  to-morrow,  and  say,  that  you  came  to 
wait  upon  Lord  Boyle,  according  to  his  Lordship's  orders,  of  which  I  in- 
formed you.  As  this  will  deprive  me  of  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your 
company  at  dinner  to-morrow,  I  will  hope  for  it  at  breakfast,  and  shall  take 
care  to  have  your  chocolate  ready. 

Though  I  need  not  tell  one  of  your  age^  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the 
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world,  bow  necessaiy  good-breeding  is,  to  recommend  one  to  mankind  ;  yet 
as  your  Tarions  occupations  of  Greek  and  cricket,  Latin  and  pitch-farthing, 
may  possibly  divert  yoar  attention  from  this  object,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding you  of  it,  and  desiring  yon  to  be  very  well-bred  at  Lord  Orrery's. 
It  is  good-breeding  alone  that  can  prepossess  people  in  yonr  faTonr  at  mat 
tight,  more  time  being  necessary  to  discover  greater  talents.  This  good- 
breeding,  yon  know,  does  not  consist  in  low  bows  and  formal  ceremony ;  bat 
in  an  easy,  civil  and  respectful  behaviour.  You  will  take  care,  therefore,  to 
answer  with  complaisance,  when  you  are  spoken  to :  to  place  yourself  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  unless  bid  to  go  higher ;  to  drink  first  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  next  to  the  master ;  not  to  eat  awkwardly  or  dirtily ;  not  to 
tit  when  others  stand :  and  to  do  all  this  with  an  air  of  complaisance,  and 
not  with  a  grave,  sour  look,  as  if  yon  did  it  all  unwillingly.  I  do  not  mean 
a  silly,  insipid  smile,  that  fools  have  when  they  would  be  civil ;  but  an  air  of 
sensible  good  humour.  I  hardly  know  any  thing  so  difficult  to  attain,  or  to 
necessary  to  possess,  as  perfect  good-breeding ;  which  is  equally  inconsis- 
tent with  a  still  formality,  an  impertinent  forwardness,  and  an  awkward 
bashfnlnets.  A  little  ceremony  is  often  necessary ;  a  certain  degree  of  firm- 
ness is  absolutely  so ;  and  an  outward  modesty  is  extremely  becoming :  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  your  own  observations,  must,  and  alone  can 
tell  3rou  the  proper  quantities  of  each. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  commended  yon  much :  go  on 
to  deserve  commendations,  and  you  will  certainly  meet  with  them.   Adieu  I 


LETTER  XCV. 

DEAR  BOT,  TwBday. 

Good-breeding  is  so  important  an  article  in  life,  and  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  you,  if  yon  would  please,  and  be  well  received  in  the  world,  that  I 
must  give  you  another  lecture  upon  it,  and  possibly  this  will  not  be  the  last 
neither. 

I  only  mentioned  in  my  last  the  general  rules  of  common  civility,  which 
whoever  does  not  observe,  will  pass  for  a  bear,  and  be  as  unwelcome  as  one, 
in  company ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  body  brutal  enough  not  to  answer 
when  they  are  spoke  to,  or  not  to  say,  sir,  my  lord,  or  madam,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  people  they  speak  to.  But  it  is  not  enough  not  to  be  rude ; 
you  should  be  extremely  civil,  and  distinguished  for  your  good- breeding. 
The  first  principle  of  this  good-breeding  is*never  to  say  any  thing  that  you 
think  can  be  disagreeable  to  any  body  in  company;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  should  endeavour  to  say  wliat  will  be  agreeable  to  them ;  and 
that  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  without  seeming  to  study  for  compli- 
ments. There  is  likewise  such  a  thing  h»  a  civil  look,  and  a  rude  look ;  and 
you  should  look  civil,  as  well  as  be  so  ;  for  if,  while  you  are  saying  a  civil 
thing,  you  look  gruff  and  surly,  as  most  English  bumkins  do,  nobudy  will 
be  obliged  to  you  for  a  civility  that  seemed  to  come  so  unwillingly.  If  you 
have  occasion  to  contradict  any  body,  or  to  set  them  right  from  a  mistake, 
it  would  be  very  brutal  to  say,  Thai  is  not  so  ;  I  know  better  ;  or.  You  are 
out;  but  you  should  say  with  a  civil  look,  1  beg  your  pardon^  I  believe  you 
muiake  ;  or,  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  contradicting  you,  I  believe  it  u 
JO  and  so  ;  for  though  you  may  know  a  thing  better  than  other  people,  yet 
it  is  yexj  shocking  to  tell  then  so  directly,  without  something  to  soften  it ; 
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bat  remember  particnlarly,  tbat  whatever  yon  say  or  do,  mth  erer  so  cinl 
m  intention,  a  great  deal  consists  in  the  manner  and  the  look,  which  mast 
be  genteel,  easy,  and  natoral,  and  is  easier  to  be  felt  than  described. 

Civility  is  particalarly  dae  to  all  women ;  and  remember,  that  no  provo- 
cation whatsoever  can  jastify  any  man  in  not  being  civil  to  every  woman  ; 
and  the  greatest  man  in  England  woald  justly  be  reckoned  a  brute,  if  he 
were  not  civil  to  the  meanest  woman.  It  is  due  to  their  sex,  and  is  the  on- 
ly protection  they  have  against  the  superior  strength  of  ours :  nay,  even  a 
little  flattery  is  allowable  with  women ;  and  a  man  may,  without  meanness, 
tell  a  woman  that  she  is  either  handsomer  or  wiser  than  she  is.  I  repeat  it 
affain  to  you,  observe  the  French  people,  and  mind  how  easily  and  naturally 
civil  their  address  is,  and  how  agreeably  they  insinuate  little  civilities  in 
their  convenmtion.  They  think  it  so  essential,  that  they  call  an  honest  man 
and  a  civil  man  by  the  same  name,  of  honniu  homme  ;  and  the  Romana 
called  civility  humaniUu,  as  thinking  it  inseparable  from  humanity.  As  no- 
body can  instruct  you  in  good-breeding  better  than  your  Mamma,  be  sure 
you  mind  all  she  says  to  you  upon  that  subject,  and  depend  upon  it,  that 
your  reputation  and  success  in  the  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  good- breeding  you  are  master  of.  You  cannot  begin  too 
early  to  take  that  turn,  in  order  to  make  it  natural  and  habitual  to  you ; 
which  it  is  to  very  few  Englishmen,  who,  neglecting  it  while  tliey  are  young, 
find  out  too  late,  when  they  are  old,  how  necessary  it  is,  and  then  cannot 
get  it  right.  There  is  hardly  a  Frencli  cook  that  is  not  better  bred  than 
most  Englishmen  of  quality,  and  that  cannot  present  himself  with  more  ease, 
and  a  better  address,  in  any  mixed  company.  Remember  to  practise  all 
this,  and  then,  with  the  learning  which  I  hope  you  will  have,  you  may  ar- 
rive at  what  1  reckon  almost  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  English  know- 
ledge with  French  good- breeding.     Adieu  I 


LETTER  XCVL 

DEAR  BOY,  JFHdajf  MonuMp. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  substance  of  your  letter ;  and  as  for  the 
inaccuracies  with  regard  to  style  and  grammar,  you  could  have  corrected 
them  all  yourself,  if  you  had  taken  time.  I  return  it  to  you  here  correeted* 
and  desire  that  you  will  attend  to  the  difference,  which  n  the  way  to  avoid 
the  same  ftiults  for  the  future. 

I  would  have  your  letter,  next  Thursday,  be  in  English,  and  let  it  be 
written  as  accurately  as  you  are  able ;  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  hingnag6b 
grammar,  and  stops ;  for,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  less  trouble  you  give 
yourself,  the  better  it  will  be.  Letters  should  be  easy  and  natural,  and  con- 
vey to  the  persons,  to  whom  we  send  them,  just  what  we  would  say  to  those 
persons,  if  we  were  with  them.  You  may  as  well  write  it  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, at  your  leisure,  and  leave  it  to  be  given  to  my  man,  when  be  cornea 
for  it  on  Thursday. 

Monsieur  Coudert  will  go  to  you  three  times  a-week ;  Tnesda3r8  and  Sa- 
turdays, at  three  of  the  clock,  and  lliursdays  at  five.  He  will  read  modem 
history  with  you;  and,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  you  in  geography  and 
chronology ;  without  both  which,  the  knowledge  of  hi^^tory  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  almost  useless.  1  l>eg,  ttu-refore,  that  you  will  give  great  attention 
to  them ;  they  will  be  of  the  greater  use  to  yon* 
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As  I  know  yoa  do  not  love  to  stay  long  in  the  aame  place,  I  flatter  my* 
talf,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to  remain  long  in  that  you  have  got,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  form :  It  is  in  your  own  power  to  be  soon  oat  of  it,  if 
yoa  please ;  and  I  hope  the  love  of  variety  will  tempt  you. 

Pray  be  very  attentive  and  obedient  to  Mr  Fitzgerald ;  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  him  for  undertaking  the  care  of  you ;  and  if  you  are  diligent,  and 
mind  your  business  when  with  him,  you  will  rise  very  fisst  in  the  school. 
Every  remove  (you  know)  is  to  be  attended  by  a  reward  from  me,  besides 
the  credit  you  will  gain  for  yournelf ;  which,  to  so  great  a  soul  as  yours,  I 
presume,  is  a  stronger  inducement  than  any  other  reward  can  be ;  but.  how- 
ever, you  shall  have  one.  I  know  very  well  you  will  not  be  easy  till  you 
are  got  above  Master  Onslow ;  but,  as  he  learns  very  well,  I  fear  you  will 
never  be  able  to  do  it,  at  least  not'without  taking  more  pains  than,  I  believe, 
you  will  care  to  take ;  but,  should  that  ever  happen,  Uiere  shall  be  a  very 
considerable  reward  for  you,  besides  &me. 

Let  me  know,  in  your  next,  what  books  you  read  in  your  place  at  school, 
and  what  you  do  with  Mr  Fitzgerald.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XCVIL 

DBAR  BOY,  ChdUnhiom,  Jwm  25.  1743i 

This  morning  I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  June,  and  not  of  July 
M  you  had  dated  it.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  that  troublesome  tooth 
drawn ;  you  will  now,  I  dare  say,  be  perfectly  easy,  and  have  no  interrup- 
tions, I  hope,  from  achooL  I  send  you  back  your  theme,  the  sense  of  which 
I  am  very  well  Hatintied  with  ;  I  have  corrected  the  English  of  it,  which  cor- 
rections 1  desire  you  will  observe  and  remember.  Though  propriety  and 
accuracy  are  commendable  in  every  language,  they  are  particularly  neces- 
sary in  one's  own ;  and  distinguish  people  of  fewhion  and  education  fi'om  the 
illiterate  vulgar.  Those,  who  speak  and  write  a  language  with  purity  and 
elegance,  have  a  great  advantage  over  even  those  who  are  free  from  faults. 
but  have  yet  no  beauty  nor  happiness  of  style  and  expression.  Cicero 
says,  very  truly,  that  it  is  a  great  ornament  and  advantage  to  excel  other 
men  in  the  particular  quality,  in  which  men  excel  beasts.  Speech.  Direct 
your  next  to  me  here,  and  after  that  to  Bath.  Adieu  I  and,  in  prupm  liwn 
as  you  deserve  it,  I  shall  always  be,  Yours.       ^ 


LETTER  XCVIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Baiht  July  16.  I7i3. 

I  received,  this  morning,  your  letter  and  theme;  both  which  were  so 
much  better  written  than  the  former,  that  1  almost  read  them  at  sight.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  you  could  do  better  than  yon  did,  and  I  am  sure  you 
can  do  better  still,  and  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  tu  do  so.  I  send  you 
back  your  letter  for  the  sake  of  two  gross  faults  in  orthography,  which  1 
have  corrected,  and  which  it  is  fit  you  should  observe.  Those  things  which 
all  people  can  do  well  if  they  please,  it  is  a  shame  to  do  ill.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, writing  and  spelling  well  only  require  care  and  attention.  Thf  re  are 
other  things  which  people  are  not  obliged  to  do  at  all ;  hot,  if  they  do  them 
at  all,  are  obliged  to  do  them  well,  or  they  make  themselves  vei|r  ridiculous 
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by  attempting  them.  As,  for  instance,  dancing,  music,  painting ;  which  a 
man  is  not  obliged  to  know  at  all ;  but  then  he  is  obliged  by  common  sense 
not  to  do  them  at  all,  unless  he  does  them  well.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  increased  yonr  fortune,  by  the  acquisition  of  two  silver  pence. 
In  that  article,  (in  spite  of  the  old  proverb,)  1  recommend  to  you,  to  be  pen- 
ny  wise,  and  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  more.  Money  so  got  brings 
along  with  it,  what  seldom  accompanies  money,  honour.  As  you  are  now 
got  into  sense-verses,  remember,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  a  little  com- 
mon sense  into  hexameters  and  pentameters ;  that  alone  does  not  constitute 
poetry:  but  observe,  and  endeavour  to  imitate,  the  poetical  diction,  the 
epithets,  and  the  images  of  the  poets ;  for,  though  the  Latin  maxim  is  a  true 
one,  Nascitur  poeta^  fit  orator ;  that  relates  only  to  the  genius,  the  fire, 
and  the  invention  of  Uie  poet,  which  is  certainly  never  to  be  acquired,  but 
must  be  bom  with  him.  But  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  poetry,  such  as 
the  diction,  the  numbers,  and  the  harmony,  they  are  to  be  acquired  by  care. 
Many  words,  that  are  very  properly  used  in  prose,  are  ranch  below  the  dig* 
nity  of  verse.  Frequent  epithets  would  be  very  improper  and  aflfected  in 
prose,  but  are  almost  necessary  in  verse.  Thus  you  will  observe,  that  Ovid, 
the  poet  you  now  read,  adds  an  epithet  to  almost  every  substantive :  which 
epithet  is  to  point  out  some  particular  circumstance  or  peculiarity  of  the  sub* 
stantive.  Virgil  commonly  gives  the  epithet  of  Pius  to  his  hero  ^neas, 
on  account  of  his  remarkable  piety,  both  to  his  father  Auchises,  and  to  the 
gods ;  but  then,  when  he  represents  him  fighting,  or  making  love,  he  judi- 
ciously changes  the  epithet,  and  calls  him  Dtix  JEneas,  a  more  proper  epi- 
thet in  those  situations.  Ovid,  in  his  epistle  from  Penelope  to  Ulyaseti 
makes  her  give  him  the  epithet  of  lentus^  because  he  was  to  long  coming 
home, 

Hanc  tua  Penelope  lado  tibi  mittit  Ulyssi. 

When  you  read  the  Poets,  attend  to  all  these  things,  as  well  as  merely  to 
the  literal  construction  of  the  language,  or  the  feet  of  the  verse. 

I  hope  you  take  pains  with  Mr  Fitzgerald,  and  improve  much  in  Greek ; 
for  that,  I  am  sure,  b  in  your  power.  I  will  give  you  Horace's  advice  ap<m 
that  subject. 


Vot  exemplaria  Gr»ca 


Noctumil  versate  manu,  venate  diunuL 

Every  body  knows  Latin,  but  few  people  know  Greek  well ;  so  that  yon 
will  distinguish  yourself  much  more  by  Greek,  than  yon  can  by  Latin,  and^ 
considering  how  long  you  have  learned  it,  you  ought  to  know  it  as  well. 

If  you  would  have  me  bring  you  any  thing  firom  hence,  let  me  know  what, 
and  you  shall  have  it ;  provided  that,  at  my  return,  1  hear  an  equally  good 
account  of  you  from  Dr  Nichols,  Mr  Fitzgerald,  and  Monsieur  Coudert. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XCIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  BaAt  August  8,  1743. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  from  London  that  you  have  got  a  rash,  which  I 
suppose  proceeds  from  an  immense  quantity  of  bad  fruit  you  have  eaten ; 
however,  it  is  well  for  you  that  the  distemper  discharges  itself  in  this  wayi 
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nd  you  will  be  the  better  for  it  afterwards.  But  pray,  let  all  fruit,  for  some 
time,  be  forbidden  fruit  to  you :  and  let  no  Westminster  Eve,  with  either 
stall  or  basket,  tompt  you  to  taste.  Health,  in  my  mind,  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  life ;  and  yet  one  would  think  that  few  people  knew  the  value 
of  it,  by  their  way  of  living.  Fruit  is  yet  the  only  irregularity  your  age 
exposes  you  to ;  and  you  see  the  consequences  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  to 
compare  to  the  ill  consequences  which  attend  the  irregularities  of  manhood. 
Wine  and  women  give  incurable  distempers.  Fevers,  the  gout,  the  stone, 
the  pox,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  debauchery ;  and  can  rational 
creatures  then  wilfully  bring  such  misfortunes  upon  themselves  ?  I  am  sure 
yon  never  will.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano^  is  the  truest  description  of  hu- 
man happiness ;  I  think  you  have  them  both  at  present ;  take  care  to  keep 
them ;  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  it. 

If  I  should  not  be  in  town  before  the  silly  breaking  up  for  Bartholomew- 
tide,  I  would  have  you  then  go  as  usual  to  Mr  Maittaire,  to  amuse  yourtelf 
with  Greek.  I  have  wrote  to  him  about  it ;  and  I  expect  a  much  better 
account  of  you  from  him  this  breaking  up,  than  I  had  the  last.  Do  not  write 
to  me  afti'r  next  Thursday,  for  I  leave  this  place  next  Saturday.  Yon  need 
not  send  ine  any  theme,  since  you  have  not  been  well,  and  1  will  be  satis* 
fied  with  hearing  of  your  recovery ;  but  you  may  get  the  two  themes  I  sent 
yon  ready  against  I  come  to  town.  You  will  observe,  they  are  direct  con- 
tiary  subjects,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  can  urge  on  each 
side  of  the  question.  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis,  is  what  Ovid  says  of 
Phaeton,  to  ^excuse  his  attempting  what  he  could  not  perform ;  and  implies 
that  there  is  some  degree  of  merit  in  attempting  great  things,  even  though 
one  fails.  The  other,  Aui  nvnquam  taites,  aut  perficcy  recommends  pru- 
dence in  all  we  undertake,  and  to  attempt  nothing  that  we  are  not  sure  to  be 
able  to  go  through  with.     Adieu. 


LETTER  C. 

DEAR  BOT,  DMn,  January  25.  1745. 

As  there  are  now  four  mails  due  from  England,  one  of  which,  at  least, 
will,  I  suppose,  bring  me  a  letter  from  you,  1  take  this  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging it  before- hand,  that  you  may  not  accuse  me  (as  you  onc«  or 
twice  have  done)  of  negligence.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  your  letter 
which  I  am  to  receive,  that  you  are  determined  to  apply  yourself  seriously 
to  your  business ;  to  attend  to  what  you  learn,  in  order  to  learn  it  well , 
and  to  reflect  and  reason  upon  what  you  have  learned,  that  your  learning 
may  be  of  use  to  you.  These  are  very  good  resolutions,  and  1  applaMd  you 
mightily  for  them.  Now  for  your  last  letter,  which  I  have  received  :  You 
rebuke  me  very  severely  for  not  knowing,  or  at  least  not  remembering,  that 
you  have  been  some  time  in  the  fifth  form.  Here,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  for  myself;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  I  own  it  is  not  probable  that 
you  would  not,  at  the  time,  have  communicated  an  event  of  that  importance 
to  me;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely,  that,  if  you  had  informed 
noie  of  it,  1  could  have  forgotten  it.  You  say  that  it  happened  six  months 
ago ;  in  which,  with  all  due  submission  to  you,  I  apprehend  you  are  mis- 
taken, because  that  must  have  been  before  I  left  England,  which  I  am  sure 
it  was  not ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  of  your  original  manuscripts,  that 
ii  happened  since.     May  not  this  possibly  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  the 

2d 
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writer  ?  To  this  osciuncy  of  the  librarians  we  owe  so  many  mistakes,  hial»1ib 
lacans,  he  in  the  ancient  manuscripts.     It  may  here  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  meaning  of  the  dseitantes  librarii ;  which  I  believe  yoa  will 
'  eaftiiy  take.     These  persons  (before  printing  was  invented)  transcribed  the 
'  works  of  authors,  sometimes  for  their  own  profit,  but  oftener  (as  they  were 
:  gftiierally  slaves)  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.     In  the  first  case,  dispatch 
.  more  than  accuracy  was  their  object,  for  the  fiaster  they  wrote,  the  more  they 
:,got ;  in  the  latter  case  (observe  this)  as  it  was  a  task  imposed  on  them,  which 
.  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  they  were  idle^  careless^  and  incorrect^  not 
:  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  read  over  what  they  had  written.    The  ce- 
lebrated Atticus  kept  a  great  number  of  these  transcribing  slaves,  and  gol 
.  great  sums  of  money  by  their  labours. 

But,  to  return  now  to  your  fifth  form,  from  whence  I  have  strayed,  it  may 

-  be,  too  long :  Pray  what  do  you  do  in  that  country  ?  Be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 

■  a  description  of  it.     What  Latin  and  Greek  books  do  you  read  there  ?  Are 

your  exercises,  exercises  of  invention  ?  or  do  you  still  put  the  bad  English 

of  the  Psalms  into  bad  Latin,  and  only  change  the  shape  of  Latin  verse,  firom 

long  to  short,  and  from  short  to  long  ?   People  do  not  improve,  singly,  by 

travelling,  but  by  the  observations  they  make,  and  by  keeping  good  company 

'  where  they  do  travel.     So,  1  hope,  in  your  travels  through  the  fifth  form, 

;  you  keep  company  with  Horace  and  Cicero,  among  the  Romans ;  and  Ho- 

..nerand  Xenophon,  among  the  Greeks;  and  that  you  are  got  out  of  the 

'Worst  company  in  the  world,  the  Greek  epigrams.     Martial  has  wit,  and 

^  is  worth  your  looking  into  sometimes ;  but  I  recommend  the  Greek  epigrams 

I  to  your  supreme  contempt.     Good  night  to  you. 


LETTER  CL 

DEAR  BOY,  Hague,  April  J6.  N,  S.  I7i&. 

Give  the  inclosed  to  Monsieur  Coudert ;  'tis  in  answer  to  one  I  received 
.*  from  him  hitely,  in  which  he  commends  you,  and  consequently  pleaaea  me. 
i  If  your  praises  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  how  much  more  must  they  give 
;  you,  when  they  come  round  to  you,  and  are  consequently  untainted  with 
'j  flattery  I  To  be  commended  by  those,  who  themselves  deserve  to  be  com- 
1  mended,  and  for  things  commendable  in  themselves,  is  in  my  mind  the 
.  greatest  pleasure  any  body  can  feel.     Tacitus  expresses  it  with  great  strength, 
in  three  words,  when  he  relates  tliat  Germanicus  used  to  go  about  his  camp 
in  disguise,  to  hear  what  his  soldiers  and  officen  said  of  him  ;  and  overbear- 
ing them  always  speak  well  of  him,  adds,  Fruiturfama  sui :  He  enjoys  kis 
own  reputation.     No  man  deserves  reputation,  who  does  not  desire  it,  and 
whoever  desires  it,  may  be  sure,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  deserve  it,  and  to 
have  it.     Do  you  therefore  win  it,  and  wear  it :  I  can  assure  you  that  no 
man  is  well  dressed  who  does  not  wear  it :  he  had  better  be  in  rags.         ^ 
Next  to  character,  which  is  founded  upon  solid  merit,  the  most  pleasing 
thing  to  one's  self  is  to  please,  and  that  depends  upon  the  manner  of  ex- 
erting those  good  qualities  that  form  the  character.     Here  the  graces  are  tu 
be  called  in,  to  accompany  and  adorn  every  word  and  action ;  the  look,  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  manner  of  speaking,  the  gestures,  must  all  conspire  to 
form  that  Je  ne  scat  guoi,  that  every  body  feels,  although  nobody  can  ez- 
ectly  describe.     The  best  way  of  acquiring  it,  I  believe,,  is  to  observe  by 
what  particniar  circnmstance  each  penon  pleases  yon  the  best,  and  imittte 
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dm  perMMi  in  that  particnlar ;  for  what  pleasaa  yoo  will  probahly  please 
Mother. 

MoDsienr  Danoyen  will  come  to  yoa  this  breaking  up,  not  so  amch  to 
tMch  3roa  to  danee,  as  to  walk«  stand,  and  sit  well.  They  are  not  such 
trifles  as  they  are  comnionly  thought,  and  people  are  more  influenced  by 
them  than  they  imagine ;  therefore,  pray  mind  them,  and  let  genteel  an<l 
gracefbl  motions  and  attitudes  become  habitual  to  you.  Adieu  I  I  shall  se(> 
yeo  before  it  is  very  long. 


LETTER  CIL 

DEAR   BOY,  April  30.  iV.  S.  174.S>. 

Yoa  rebuke  me  very  justly  for  my  mistake,  between  Juno  and  Venus, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  corrected  by  you.  It  b  Juno*s  speech  to  ^olus, 
m  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  that  I  meant,  and  if  I  said  Venns's,  I  said  very 
wrong.  What  led  me  into  the  error  at  the  time  might  possibly  be,  that  in 
that  speech  (if  I  remember  right)  Juno  assumes  a  title  of  Venus*s  character, 
and  oflera  to  procure  for  .^olus  by  way  of  bribe. 

Your  Easter  breaking-up  is,  by  good  luck,  but  short,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
•ee  yon  in  England  before  your  Whitsuntide  idleness ;  though  I  flatter  my- 
self yon  will  not  make  it  a  time  of  idleness,  at  least  I  will  do  my  endeavouns 
10  prevent  it. 

I  am  sure  you  are  now  old  enough,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  yon  are 
wise  enough,  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  vou  will  receive  for  the 
icat  of  your  life,  from  application  in  the  beginning  of  it.  If  yon  have  regard 
for  your  character,  if  you  would  be  loved  and  esteemed  hereafter,  this  is 
yonr  time,  and  your  only  time,  to  get  the  materials  together,  and  to  lay  the 
liMndation  of  your  future  reputation  ;  the  superstructure  will  be  easily  finish- 
ed afterwards.  One  year*s  application  now  is  worth  ten  to  yon  hereafter ; 
therefore  pray  take  pains  now,  in  order  to  have  pleasure  afterwards ;  and 
nund  always  what  you  are  about,  be  it  what  it  will ;  it  is  so  much  time 
nnved.  Besides,  there  is  no  one  surer  sign  in  the  world  of  a  little  ft-ivolous 
Bind,  than  to  be  thinking  of  one  thing  while  one  is  doing  another ;  for  what* 
over  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  thinking  of  it  while  one  is  doing  it.  When- 
ever yon  find  any  body  incapable  of  attention  to  the  same  object  for  a  qnar- 
ler  of  an  hour  together,  and  easily  diverted  from  it  by  some  trifle,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it  that  person  is  frivolous,  and  incapable  of  any  thing  great. 
Let  nothing  detum  yon  from  the  thing  yon  are  about,  unless  it  be  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  that  thing. 

Yon  will  be  thirteen  by  that  time  I  shall  see  yon ;  and  considering  the 
care  I  have  taken  of  yon,  you  ought  to  be  at  thirteen  what  other  boys  are 
at  sixteen  ;  so  that  I  expect  to  find  you  about  sixteen  at  my  return.  Good- 
light  to  yon. 


LETTER  cm. 

DKAR  BOT»  DubUm  Catik,  November  19.  1745. 

I  have  received  your  two  letters,  of  the  26th  October  and  2d  November, 
both  which  were  pretty  correct ;  excepting  that  yon  make  use  of  the  word 
dinifoction,  to  ezprets  want  of  afiection ;  in  which  sense  it  is  seklom  or 
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never  ufled,  bat  with  regard  to  the  Government.  People  who  are  aguatt 
the  Government  are  said  to  be  disaffected  ;  but  one  never  says,  such  a  per- 
son is  disaffected  to  his  father,  his  mother,  &c.  though  in  tmth  it  would  be 
as  proper ;  but  usage  alone  decides  of  language  ;  and  that  usage,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  is  the  usage  of  people  of  fashion  and  letters.  The  commoB 
people  in  every  country  speak  their  own  language  very  ill ;  the  people  of 
fashion  (as  they  are  called)  speak  it  better,  but  not  alwavs  correctly,  becanae 
they  are  not  always  people  of  letters.  Those  who  speak  their  own  language 
most  accurately  are  those  who  have  learning,  and  are  at  the  same  time  in 
the  polite  world  ;  at  least  their  language  will  be  reckoned  the  standard  of 
the  language  of  that  country.  The  grammatical  rules  of  most  languages  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  your  Latin  grammar  will  tea.ch  you  to  speak 
English  grammatically.  But  every  language  has  its  particular  idioms  and 
peculiarities,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  but,  being  established  by 
usage,  must  be  submitted  to ;  as,  for  instance.  How  do  you  do  ^  is  absolute 
nonsense,  and  has  no  meanuig  at  all ;  but  is  used  by  every  body,  for  What 
is  the  state  of  your  health  ?  There  are  a  thousand  expressions  of  this  kind 
in  every  language,  which,  though  in6nitely  absurd,  yet  being  universally  re- 
ceived, it  would  be  still  more  absurd  not  to  make  use  of  them.  I  bad  a  let- 
ter by  last  post  from  Mr  Maittaire,  in  which  he  tells  me,  that  your  Crreek 
grammar  goes  pretty  well,  but  that  you  do  not  retain  Greek  words ;  with- 
out which,  your  Greek  rules  will  be  of  very  little  use.  This  is  not  want  of 
memory,  I  am  sure,  but  want  of  attention  ;  for  all  people  remember  what- 
ever they  attend  to.  They  say  that  **  great  wits  have  short  memories  ;**  but 
I  say,  that  only  fools  have  short  ones  ;  because  they-  are  incapable  of  atten- 
tion, at  least  to  any  thing  that  deserves  it,  and  then  they  complain  of  want 
of  memory. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  you  have  not  an  ambition  to  excel  in  every 
thing  you  do ;  which,  by  attention  to  each  thing,  and  to  no  other  at  that 
time,  you  might  easily  bring  about.  Can  any  thing  be  more  flattering  than 
-  to  be  acknowledged  to  excel  in  whatever  one  attempts  ?  and  can  idleneat 
and  dissipation  afford  any  pleasure  equal  to  that  ?  Qui  nil  tnolitur  inepli^ 
was  said  of  Homer ;  and  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  bodf. 
Were  I  in  your  place,  I  protest  I  would  be  melancholy  and  mortified*  if  I 
did  not  both  construe  Homer,  and  play  at  pitch,  better  than  any  boy  of  «y 
own  age,  and  in  my  own  form.  I  like  the  epigram  you  sent  Ust  very  well, 
and  would  have  you  in  every  letter  transcribe  ten  or  a  dozen  lines  out  of 
some  good  author ;  I  leave  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  of  tbo  language, 
to  you.  What  1  mean  by  it  is,  to  make  you  retain  so  many  shining  paa- 
sages  of  different  authors,  which  writing  them  is  the  likeliest  way  of  do- 
ing, provided  you  will  but  attend  to  them  while  you  write  them.  Adieu  I 
Work  hard,  or  you  will  pass  your  time  very  ill  at  my  return. 


LETTER  CIV. 

DEAR  BOY,  Dublin  Castk,  Novtmber  29.  1745. 

I  have  received  your  last  Saturday's  performance,  with  which  I  am  very 
well  satisfied.  I  know  nor  have  heard  of  no  Mr  St.  Maurice  here ;  and 
young  Pain,  whom  I  have  made  an  ensign,  was  here  upon  the  spot,  aa  were 
every  one  of  those  1  have  named  in  tliese  new  levies. 

Now  that  the  Cbriatmaa  breaking-up  dimwa  near,  1  have  ordered  Mr 
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Denoyera  to  go  to  yon,  daring  that  timei  to  teach  you  to  dance.  iL  desire 
you  will  particularly  attend  U>  the  graceful  motion  of  your  anna ;  which, 
with  the  manner  of  putting  on  your  hat,  and  giving  your  hand,  is  all 
that  a  gejotleman  need  attend  to.  Dancing  is  in  itself  a  very  trifling,  silly 
thing ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  established  follies  to  which  people  of  sense  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  conform  ;  and  then  they  should  be  able  to  do  it  well. 
And,  though  I  would  not  hare  you  a  dancer,  yet,  when  you  do  dance,  I 
would  have  you  dance  well,  as  I  would  have  you  do  every  thing  you  do  well. 
There  is  no  one  thing  so  trifling,  but  which  (if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all)  ought  to 
be  done  well ;  and  I  have  often  told  you,  that  I  wished  you  even  played  at 
pitch,  and  cricket,  better  than  any  boy  at  Westminster.  For  instance,  dress 
is  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be 
well  dressed,  according  to  his  rank  and  way  of  life  ;  and  it  is  so  fiEir  from  be* 
ing.a  disparagement  to  any  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  rather  a  proof  of 
it>  to  be  as  well  dressed  as  those  whom  he  lives  with :  the  diflFerence  in  this 
case,  between  a  man  of  sense  and  a  fop,  is,  that  the  fop  values  himself  upon 
his  dress ;  and  the  man  of  sense  laughs  at  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  knows 
he  must  not  neglect  it.  There  are  a  thousand  foolish  customs  of  this  kind, 
which,  not  being  criminal,  must  be  complied  with,  and  even  cheerfully,  by 
men  of  sense.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  a  wise  man  fortlcspising  them  ;  but 
a  fool  for  shewing  it.  Be  wiser  than  otlier  people,  if  you  can  ;  but  do  not 
tell  them  so. 

it  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  your  age,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  :  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  take  infinite  care  of  him.     Good  night. 


LETTER  CV. 

8iR»  DuhUn  Castle,  February  8   1746. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  two  letters  from  you,  since  I  troubled  you 
with  my  last ;  and  I  have  likewise  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Morel,  contain- 
ing a  short,  but  beautiful  manuscript,  said  to  be  yours ;  bi^  I  confess,  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,  because  it  is  so  very  diflPerent  from  your  common  writing; 
and  1  will  not  suppose  that  you  do  not  always  write  as  well  an  you  can ;  for 
to  do  any  thing  ill  that  one  can  do  well,  is  a  degree  of  negligence  which  I 
can  never  suspect  yon  of.  I  always  applauded  your  laudable  ambition  of  ex- 
celling in  every  thing  you  attempted,  and  therefore  make  no  doubt  but  that 
vou  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  able  to  write  full  as  well  as  the  person  (whoever 
be  was)  that  wrote  that  manuscript  which  is  said  to  be  yours.  People  like 
you  have  a  contempt  for  mediocrity,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  escaping  cen- 
sure ;  they  aim  at  praise,  and,  by  desiring,  seldom  fail  deserving  and  acqui- 
ring it. 

You  propose,  I  find,  Demosthenes  for  your  model ;  and  you  have  chosen 
very  well ;  but  remember  the  pains  he  took  to  be  what  he  was.  He  spoke 
near  the  sea,  in  storms,  both  to  use  himself  to  speak  loud,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  public  assemblies ;  he  put  stones  in  his 
mouth,  to  help  his  elocution,  which  naturally  was  not  advantageous :  from 
which  facts  I  conclude,  that,  whenever  he  spoke,  he  opened  both  his  lipr 
and  his  teeth ;  and  that  he  articulated  every  word  and  every  syllable  dis- 
tinctly, and  full  loud  enough  to  be  heard  the  whole  length  of  my  library. 

As  he  took  so  much  pains  for  the  graces  of  OfBtorj  only,  1  conclude  ha 
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took  still  Inore  for  the  more  solid  parts  of  it.  I  am  apt  to  think  he  applied 
himself  extremely  to  the  propriety,  the  parity,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  lan- 
guage ;  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  his  oration ;  to  the  force  of  his  ar- 
gnments ;  to  the  strength  of  his  proofs ;  and  to  the  passions,  as  well  as  the 
judgments  of  his  audience.  I  fancy  he  began  with  an  exordium^  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  and  the  affections  of  his  audience ;  that  afterwards  he  sta- 
ted the  point  in  question,  briefly,  but  clearly;  that  he  then  brought  his 
proofs,  afterwards  his  arguments,  and  that  he  concluded  with  a  peroration  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  .whole  succinctly,  enforced  the  strong  parls,  and 
artfully  slipped  over  the  weak  ones ;  and  at  laot  made  his  strong  push  at  the 
passions  of  his  hearers.  Wherever  you  would  persuade  or  prevail,  address 
yourself  to  the  passions  ;  it  is  by  them  that  mankind  is  to  be  taken.  Casar 
bade  his  soldiers,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  aim  at  the  faces  of  Pompey  s. 
men ;  they  did  so,  and  prevailed.  I  bid  you  strike  at  the  passions ;  and  if 
you  do,  you  too  will  prevail.  If  you  can  once  engage  people's  pride,  love, 
pity,  ambition,  (or  whichever  is  their  prevailing  passion,)  on  your  side,  yon 
need  not  fear  what  their  reason  can  do  against  yon. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect^  Your,  &c. 


LETTER  CVL 

DEAR  BOT,  DkhUn^  FArumy  18.  1746. 

I  received  your  letter,  of  the  1  ith,  with  great  pleasure,  it  being  well  writ- 
ten m  every  sense.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  begin  to  taste  Horace ;  the 
more  you  read  him  the  better  you  will  like  him.  His  Art  of  Poetry  is,  in 
my  mind,  his  master-piece :  and  the  rules  he  there  lays  down  are  applicable 
to  almost  every  part  of  life.  To  avoid  extremes,  to  observe  propriety,  to 
consult  one*8  own  strength,  and  to  be  consistent  from  beginning  to  end,  are 
precepts  as  useful  for  the  man  as  for  the  poet.  When  you  read  it,  have  this 
observation  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  find  it  holds  true  throughout.  You 
are  extremely  welcome  to  my  Tacitus,  provided  you  make  a  right  use  of  it ; 
that  is,  prorided  you  read  it ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  a  little  too  difficult  for  yoo 
yet.  He  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  Latin  language  had  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  purity  af  the  Augustan  age.  Besides,  he  has  a  pecu- 
liar conciseness  of  style,  that  often  renders  him  obscure.  But  he  knew,  and 
describes  mankind  perfectly  well ;  and  that  is  the  great  and  useful  know- 
ledge. You  cannot  apply  yourself  too  soon,  nor  too  carefully  to  it.  The 
more  you  know  men,  the  less  you  will  trust  them.  Young  people  have 
commonly  an  unguarded  openness  and  frankness ;  they  contract  friendships 
easily,  are  credulous  to  professions,  and  are  always  the  dupes  of  them..  If 
you  would  have  your  secret  kept,  keep  it  yourself;  and,  as  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  your  friend  may  one  day  or  other  become  your  enemy,  take  care 
not  to  put  yourself  in  his  power,  while  he  is  your  friend.  The  same  arts 
and  tricks  that  boys  will  now  try  upon  you,  for  balls,  bats,  and  halfpence, 
men  will  make  use  of  with  you  when  you  are  a  man,  for  other  purposes. 

Your  French  epigram  is  a  pretty  one.  I  send  you  another  in  retom, 
which  was  made  upon  a  very  insignificant,  obscure  fellow,  who  left  a  sum  of 
money  in  his  will,  for  an  epitaph  to  be  left  upon  him. 

Colts  est  mort  de  mslsdie, 

Tu  vcuz  que  J'en  pleure  le  lorc ; 
Qpt  disble  venz-Cu  que  J*«a  diss  ? 

Colas  vivoit!  Colas  sst  moit 
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It  expotM  perfectly  well  ihe  silly  YHiiity  pf  a  fellow,  who,  though  he  had 
never  done  any  thing  to  be  spoken  of  in  hia  lifetime,  wanted  to  have  some- 
thiiig  laid  of  him  after  his  death.  I  will  give  you,  into  the  bargain,  a  very 
good  Engllah  epitaph,  apon  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  young  lady : 

Undemesth  this  stone  doth  lie 
At  much  Tirtue  as  could  die  ; 
Which,  when  sUTe,  did  vigour  give 
To  at  much  beauty  as  could  lite. 

Adieo  I  Woric  hard ;  for  your  day  of  trial  drawn  near. 


LETTER  CVII. 

Dvlfiin,  Febmmy  26   1746. 
Sunt  quibut  in  Satira  videar  nimit  acer. 

I  fiady  Sir,  you  are  one  of  those ;  though  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  think 
•o.  unleia  something  that  I  have  said,  very  innocently,  has  happened  to  be 
very  applicable  to  somebody  or  other  of  your  acquaintance.  He  makes  the 
satire  who  applies  it,  ^i  capii  iUefacii:  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  meant- 
yoa,  by  any  thing  I  have  said  ;  because,  if  you  do,  it  seems  to  imply  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  guilt,  which  I  dare  not  presume  to  suppose  in  your  case. 
I  know  my  duty  too  well,  to  express,  and  your  merit  too  well,  to  entertain 
Huch  a  snopicion.  I  have  not  lately  read  the  satirical  authors  you  mention, 
having  very  little  time  here  to  read.  But,  as  soon  as  I  return  to  England, 
there  is  a  book  that  I  shall  read  over  very  carefully ;  a  book  that  I  published 
not  qinite  fourteen  years  ago ;  it  is  a  small  quarto,  and,  though  1  say  it  myself, 
there  is  something  good  in  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  b  so  incorrect,  so  inac- 
cnrate,  and  has  so  many  faults,  that  I  must  have  a  better  edition  of  it  publish- 
ed, which  I  will  carefully  revise  and  correct.  It  will  soon  be  much  more 
generally  read  than  it  has  been  yet ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should,  prodire  in  lucem^  multo  emendatior,  I  believe  you  have  seldom 
dipped  into  this  book ;  and,  moreover,  I  believe  it  will  be  the  last  book  that 
yoa  will  read  with  proper  attention ;  otherwise,  if  you  would  take  the  trou- 
ble, yon  could  help  me  in  this  new  edition  more  than  any  body.  If  vou  will 
promise  me  your  assistance  I  will  tell  you  the  book ;  till  then  I  shall  not 
■ame  iL 

Yoo  will  find  all  the  Spectators  that  are  good,  that  is,  all  Addison's,  in 
my  library,  in  one  large  quarto  volume  of  his  works ;  which  is  perfectly  at 
your  serrice. 

Pray  tell  Monsieur  Coderc  (who  you,  with  great  grammatical  purity, 
say  has  been  to  General  Cornwall)  tnat  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  whole 
affur  will  be  set  right  in  a  little  time.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CVIII. 

SIB,  IhibBm  CatOe,  March  10.  1746. 

I  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  honour  of  two  or  three  letters  from 
you,  since  I  troubled  you  with  my  last ;  and  am  very  proud  of  the  repeated 
instances  you  give  me  of  your  favour  and  protection,  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  deserve. 
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I  RRi  very  glad  you  weot  to  hear  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
and  still  more  so,  that  you  made  the  proper  animadversions  upon  the  in- 
attention of  many  of  the  people  in  the  Court.  As  you  observed  very  well 
the  indecency  of  that  inattention,  I  am  sure  you  will  never  be  guilty  of  any 
thing  like  it  youmelf.  There  is  no  surer  sign  in  the  world  of  a  little,  weak 
mind,  than  inattention.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well ;  and  nothing  can  be  done  well  without  attention.  It  is  the  sure  an- 
swer of  a  fool,  when  you  ask  him  about  any  thing  that  was  said  or  done  where 
he  was  present,  that  **  truly  he  did  not  mind  it.'*  And  why  did  not  the 
fool  mind  it  ?  What  had  he  else  to  do  there,  but  to  mind  what  was  doing  ? 
A  man  of  sense  sees,  hears,  and  retains,  every  thing  that  passes  where  he 
is.  I  desire  I  may  never  hear  you  talk  of  not  minding,  nor  complain,  as 
most  fools  do,  of  a  treacherous  memory.  Mind,  not  only  what  people  say, 
but  bow  they  say  it ;  and  if  you  have  any  sagacity,  you  may  discover  more 
troth  by  your  eyes  than  by  your  ears.  People  can  say  what  they  will,  but 
they  cannot  look  just  as  they  will ;  and  their  looks  frequently  discover  what 
their  words  are  calculated  to  conceal.  Observe,  therefore,  people's  looks 
carefully,  when  they  speak  not  only  to  you,  but  to  each  other.  I  have  often 
guessed,  by  people's  faces,  what  they  were  saying,  though  I  could  not  hear 
one  woni  they  said.  The  most  material  knowledge  of  all,  I  mean  the  know- 
ledge of  the  word,  is  never  to  be  acquired  without  great  attention ;  and  1 
know  many  old  people,  who,  though  they  have  lived  long  in  the  world,  are 
but  children  still  as  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  from  their  levity  and  inattention. 
Certain  forms,  which  all  people  comply  with,  and  certain  arts,  which  all  peo- 

Sla  aim  at,  hide,  in  some  degree,  the  truth,  and  gave  a  general  exterior  resem- 
lance  to  almost  every  body.  Attention  and  sagacity  must  see  through  that 
veil,  and  discover  the  natural  character.  You  are  of  an  age  now,  to  reflect, 
to  observe  and  compare  characters,  and  to  arm  yourself  against  the  comraoa 
arts,  at  least,  of  the  world.  If  a  man,  with  whom  you  are  bntbarely  ac- 
quainted, to  whom  you  have  made  no  offers,  nor  given  any  marks  of  friend- 
ship, makes  you,  on  a  sudden,  strong  professions  of  his,  receive  them  with 
civility,  but  do  not  repay  them  with  confidence :  he  certainly  means  to  de- 
ceive you ;  for  one  man  does  not  fall  in  love  with  another  at  sight.  If  a 
man  uses  strong  protestations  or  oaths,  to  make  you  believe  a  thing,  which 
is  of  itself  so  likely  and  probable,  that  the  bare  saying  of  it  would  be  suffi* 
cient,  depend  upon  it  he  lies,  and  is  highly  interested  in  making  yon  beliere 
it ;  or  else  he  would  not  take  so  much  pains. 

In  about  five  weeks,  I  propose  having  the  honour  of  laying  myself  at 
your  feet :  which  I  hope  to  find  grown  longer  than  they  were  when  I  left 
them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Dubiin,  March  2a  1746. 

You  are  a  mere  CEdipus,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  Sphynx  could  puzzle 
you ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  consciousness  \h  a  great  help  to  discoveries 
of  that  kind.  I  am  glad  you  are  sensible  the  book  i  mentioned  requires 
more  than  one  new  edition  Ixtfore  it  can  be  correct ;  but  as  you  promise  to 
co-operate  with  me,  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  publishing  a  pretty  good  edition 
of  it  in  ^ve  or  six  yearn'  time.  I  must  have  the  text  very  correct,  and  the 
character  very  fair,  both  which  must  be  chiefly  jrour  care :  as  for  the  notes. 
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which  I  fincy  yon  vnll  desire  should  be  bank-notes,  1  believe  I  mnst  proride 
them  ;  which  I  sm  very  willing  to  do,  if  the  book  deserves  them. 

Yon  call  upon  me  for  the  partiality  of  an  author  to  his  own  works  ;  but 
take  this  along  with  you,  that  the  worst  authors  are  always  the  most  partta. 
to  their  own  works ;  but  a  good  author  is  the  severest  critic  of  his  own  com- 
positions ;  therefore,  as  I  hope  that,  in  this  case,  I  am  a  good  author,  I  can 
tell  you  I  shall  always  he  correcting,  and  never  think  my  work  perfect 
enough.  To  leave  allegory,  which  should  never  be  long,  (and,  it  may  be,  this 
has  been  too  long,)  I  tell  you  very  seriously,'  that  I  both  expect  and  require 
a  great  deal  from  you,  and  if  you  should  disappoint  me,  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  expect  much  from  me.  1  ask  nothing  of  you  but  what  is  entire- 
ly in  your  own  power ;  to  be  an  honest,  a  learned,  and  a  well-bred  man. 
As  for  the  first,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  <loubt  it ;  I  think  you  know  already  the 
infamy,  the  horrors,  and  the  misfortunes  that  always  attend  a  dishonest  and 
diahonourable  man.  As  to  learning,  that  is  wholly  in  your  own  power ; 
application  will  bring  it  about ;  and  you  must  have  it.  Good  breeding  is 
the  natural  result  of  common  sense  and  common  observation.  Common 
aenae  points  out  civility,  and  observation  teaches  you  the  manner  of  it, 
which  makes  it  good  breeding.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  you  fall  in  so  much  as  in  this  last ;  and  a  very  great  failing  it  is.  Though 
yon  have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  be  well-bred,  you  have  sense 
enough  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  civil ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  you  endeavour 
moch  to  be  so.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  you  bring  yourself  to  do  the  com- 
mon offices  of  civility,  which  should  always  seem  willing  and  natural. 

Fray  tell  your  Mamma,  that  I  really  have  not  had  time  to  answer  her  let- 
ter; hut  that  1  will  see  what  I  can  do  about -it  when  I  return  to  England ; 
and  tell  her  too  that  she  is  extremely  welcome  to  send  as  many  letters  aa 
ever  ahe  pleases,  under  my  cover. 

Send  toe,  in  your  next,  that  Ode  of  Horace  that  begins  with  Maier  $(sva 
Ctqndinum,    Good-night,  Sir  I 


LETTER  ex. 

DEAR  BOY,  April  5.  1746. 

Before  it  is  very  long,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  you  will  both  think  and 
apeak  ii>ore  favourably  of  women  than  you  do  now.  You  seem  to  think  that, 
from  E\  e  downwards,  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  As  for  that 
lady,  1  ffive  her  up  to  you  ;  but  since  her  time,  history  will  inform  you,  that 
men  have  done  much  more  mischief  in  the  world  tlian  women  ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  trust  either,  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But  this  I  will  advise  you  to,  which  is,  never  to  attack  whole 
bodies  of  any  kind  ;  for,  besides  that  all  general  rules  have  their  exceptions, 
yon  unnecessarily  make  yourself  a  great  number  of  enemies,  by  attacking  a 
corps  collectively.  Among  women,  as  among  men,  there  are  good  as  well 
as  bad  ;  and  it  may  be  full  as  many,  or  more,  good  than  among  men.  This 
rule  hohls  as  to  lawyers,  soldiers,  parsons,  courtiers,  citizens,  &c.  They  are 
all  men,  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  sentiments,  differing  only  in  the 
manner,  according  to  their  several  educations  ;  and  it  would  be  as  iropiiident 
as  unjuNt  to  attack  any  of  them  by  the  lump.  Individuals  forgive  sometimea ; 
but  bo<iies  and  societies  never  do.  Many  young  people  think  it  very  genteel 
and  witty  to  abuae  the  clergy ;  in  which  they  are  extremely  mistaken ; 
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since,  in  my  opinion,  parsons  are  very  like  men,  and  neither  the  better  nor 
the  worse  for  wearing  a  black  gown.  All  general  reflections,  upon  nationt 
and  societies,  are  the  trite,  thread*  bare  jokes  of  those  who  set  ap  for  wit 
without  having  any,  and  so  have  recourse  to  common-place.  Judge  of  in- 
dividuals from  your  own  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  from  their  sex,  pro- 
fession, or  denomination. 

Though  at  my  return,  which  I  hope  will  be  very  soon,  I  shall  not  find 
your  feet  lengthened,  I  hope  I  shall  find  yonr  head  a  good  deal  so,  and  then 
1  sImU  not  much  mind  yonr  feet.  In  two  or  three  months  after  my  return, 
you  and  1  shall  part  for  some  time :  you  must  go  to  read  men,  as  well  as 
books,  of  all  languages  and  nations.  Observation  and  reflection  will  then 
be  very  necessary  for  you.  We  will  talk  this  matter  over  fully  when  we 
meet ;  which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  last  week  of  this  month ;  till  when,  I 
have  the  honour  of  being 

Yonr  most  faithful  senrant. 


LETTER  CXI. 

DEAR  BOY,  Bath,  September  29.  O.  S.  1746). 

I  received  by  the  last  mail  your  letter  of  the  23d  N.  S.  from  Heidelbei^ ; 
and  am  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  you  inform  yourself  of  the  particulars 
of  the  several  places  you  go  through.  You  do  mighty  right  to  see  the  cu- 
riosities in  those  several  places ;  such  as  the  Golden  Suli  at  Frankfort, 
the  Tun  at  Heidelberg,  &c  Other  travellers  see  them  and  talk  of  them,  it 
b  very  proper  to  see  them  too*^;  but,  remember,  that  seeing  is  the  least  ma- 
terial object  of  travelling ;  bearing  an<l  knowing  are  the  essential  points. 
Therefore,  pray  let  your  inquiries  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  and  particular  customs  of  the  places  where  you  either  reside  at, 
or  pass  through  ;  who  they  belong  to,  by  what  right  and  tenure,  and  since 
when  ;  in  whom  the  supreme  authority  is  lodged  ;  and  by  what  magistrates, 
and  in  what  manner  the  civil  and  the  criminal  justice  is  administered.  It  is 
likewise  necessary  to  get  as  much  acquaintance  as  you  can,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  characters  and  manners  of  the  people ;  for  though  human  nature 
is  in  trnth  the  same  through  the  whole  human  species,  yet  it  in  so  different- 
ly modiBed  and  varied,  by  education,  habit  and  different  customs,  that  one 
should,  upon  a  slight  and  superficial  observation,  almost  think  it  diflferent. 

As  I  have  never  been  in  Switzerland  myself,  I  must  desire  you  to  infono 
me,  now  and  then,  of  the  constitution  of  that  country.  As,  for  instance, 
Do  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  jointly  and  collectively,  form  one  government, 
where  the  supreme  authority  is  lodged  ;  or,  is  each  canton  sovereign  in  itself, 
and  under  no  tie  or  constitutional  obligation  of  acting  in  common  concert 
with  the  other  cantons  ?  Can  any  one  canton  make  war  or  alliances  with  a 
foreign  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  twelve,  or  at  least  a  majo- 
rity of  them  ?  Can  one  canton  declare  war  to  another  ?  If  every  canton  ia  ao* 
vereign  and  independent  in  itself,  in  whom  is  the  supreme  power  of  that  can- 
ion  lodge<l  ?  Is  it  in  one  man,  or  in  a  certain  number  of  men  ?  If  in  one 
man,  what  is  he  called  ?  If  in  a  number,  what  are  they  called,  senate,  coun- 
cil, or  what  ?  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  can  yet  know  these  things  your- 
self ;  but  a  very  little  inquiry  of  those  who  do,  will  enable  you  to  answer  me 
these  few  questions  in  your  next.  Yon  aee,  I  am  sure,  the  necessity  of 
knowudg  theee  things  thoroughly,  and  conaequoitly  the  necessity  of  coDfor- 
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sing  much  with  the  people  of  the  country,  who  alone  can  inforoi  yon  right- 
ly ;  whereas  most  of  the  English,  who  trarel,  conver^ie  only  with  eai^h  other, 
and  conseqaently  know  no  more,  wlien  they  return  to  England,  than  they 
did  when  they  left  it.     This  proceeds  from  a  mauvaise  hofiiet  which  makes 
them  ashamed  of  going  into  company ;  and  frequently  too  from  the  want  of 
the  necessary  language  (French)  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  part  in  it. 
As  for  the  mauvaise  honU^  I  hope  yon  are  above  it.    Your  figure  is  like  other 
people's  ;  I  suppose  you  will  take  care  that  your  dress  shall  be  so  too,  and  to 
aroid  any  singularity.     What  then  should  you  be  ashamed  of ;  and  why  not 
go  into  a  mixed  company,  with  as  much  ease  and  as  little  concern,  as  yoo 
would  go  into  your  own  room  ?  Vice  and  ignorance  are  the  only  things  I 
know,  which  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  of:  keep  but  clear  of  them,  and  yo« 
may  go  any  where  without  fear  or  concern.     I  have  known  some  people» 
who,  from  feeling  the  pain  and  inconveniences  of  this  mauvaise  honie,  have 
rushed  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  impudent,  as  cowards  sometimes 
grow  desperate  from  the  excess  of  danger :  but  this  too  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided;  there  being  nothing  more  generally  shocking  than  impudence. 
The  medium  between  these  two  extremes  marks  out  the  well-bred  man  ;  he 
feels  himself  firm  and  easv  in  all  companies ;  is  modest  without  being  bash- 
ful, and  steady  without  being  impudent :  if  he  is  a  stranger,  he  observes, 
with  care,  the  manners  and  ways  of  the  people  the  most  esteemed  at  that 
place,  and  conforms  to  them  with  complaisance.     Instead  of  finding  iault 
with  the  customs  of  that  place,  and  telling  the  people  that  the  English  ones 
are  a  thousand  times  better,  (as  my  countrymen  are  very  apt  to  do,)  he 
commends  their  table,  their  dress,  their  houses,  and  their  manners,  a  little 
more,  it  may  be,  than  he  really  thinks  they  deserve.     But  this  degree  of 
complaiwance  is  neither  criminal  nor  abject ;  and  is  but  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  good- will  and  affcetiou  of  the  people  you  converse  with.     As  the  gene- 
rality of  people  are  weak  enough  to  be  pleased  with  these  little  things,  those 
who  refuse  to  please  them,  »o  cheap,  are,  in  my  mind,  weaker  than  they. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  little  French  book,  written  by  TAbb^  de  Bellegarde, 
entitled,  LArl  de  plaire  dans  la  Conversation  ;  and,  though  I  confess  that 
It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  art  of  pleasing  to  a  system,  yet  this  book  is  not 
wholly  useless :  I  dare  say  you  may  get  it  at  Geneva,  if  not  at  Lausanne, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  read  it.     But  this  principle  I  will  lay  down,  thai 
the  desire  of  pleasing  is  at  least  half  the  art  of  doing  it :  the  rest  depends 
only  upon  the  manner ;  which  attention,  observation,  and  frequenting  good 
company,  will  teach.     But  if  yon  are  lazy,  careless,  and  indiflfereut  whether 
yon  please  or  not,  depend  upon  it  you  never  will  please. 

This  letter  is  insensibly  grown  too  long ;  but,  as  I  always  flatter  myself 
that  my  experience  may  be  of  some  u^e  to  your  youth  and  inexperience,  I 
throw  out,  as  it  occurs  to  roe,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  every  thing  that 
I  think  may  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  you  in  this  important  and  decisive 
period  of  your  life.     God  preserve  you  I 

P.  8.  I  am  much  better,  and  shall  leave  this  place  soon 
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DEAR  BOY,  Bath,  October  4  O.  S   1746. 

Though  I  employ  so  much  of  my  time  «n  writing  to  you,  I  confess  1  have 
often  my  doubts  whether  it  is  to  any  purpose.     I  know  how  unwelcome  ad- 
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vice  generally  is  ;  I  know  that  those  who  want  it  most,  like  it  ind  follow  it 
least ;  and  1  know  too,  that  the  advice  of  parents,  more  particularly,  is 
ascribed  to  the  moroseness,  the  imperiousness,  or  the  garrulity  of  old  age. 
Bat  then,  on  the  other  hand,  1  flatter  myself,  that  as  your  own  reason 
(though  too  young  as  yet  to  suggest  much  to  you  of  itself)  is,  however, 
strong  enough  to  enable  you,  both  to  judge  of,  and  receive  plain  truths :  1 
flatter  myself  (I  say)  that  your  own  reason,  young  as  it  is,  must  tell  you, 
that  1  can  have  no  interest  but  yours  in  the  advice  I  giv'e  you ;  and  that, 
consequently,  you  will  at  least  weigh  and  consider  it  well :  in  which  case, 
some  of  it  will,  I  hope,  have  its  effect.  Do  not  think  that  1  mean  to  dic- 
tate as  a  parent ;  I  only  mean  to  advise  as  a  friend,  and  an  indulgent  one 
too ;  and  do  not  apprehend  that  I  mean  to  check  your  pleasures,  of  which, 
on  the  contrary,  1  only  desire  to  be  the  guide,  not  the  censor.  Let  my  ex- 
perience supply  your  want  of  it,  and  clear  your  way,  in  the  progress  of  your 
youth,  of  those  thorns  and  briers  which  scratched  and  disfigured  me  in  the 
coarse  of  mine.  I  do  not,  therefore,  so  much  as  hint  to  you,  how  absolute* 
ly  dependent  you  are  upon  me  ;  that  you  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world  but  from  me ;  and  that,  as  I  have  no  womanish  weakness 
for  your  person,  your  merit  must  and  will  be  the  only  measure  of  my  kind- 
ness. I  say,  I  do  not  hint  these  things  to  you,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  act  right,  Upon  more  noble  and  generous  principles  ;  1  mean  for  the 
sake  of  doing  right,  and  out  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  me. 

I  have  so  often  recommended  to  you  attention  and  application  to  what- 
t'ver  you  learn,  that  I  do  not  mention  tliem  now  as  duties ;  but  I  point  them 
i>at  to  you,  as  conducive,  nay,  absolutely  necessary  to  your  pleasures  ;  for 
•  an  there  be  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  universally  allowed  to  excel  those 
of  one*8  own  age  and  manner  of  life  ?  And,  consequently,  can  there  be  any 
I  King  more  mortifying,  than  to  be  excelled  by  them?  In  this  latter  case, 
\  our  shame  and  regret  must  be  greater  than  any  body's,  because  every  bo<ly 
knows  the  uncommon  care  which  has  been  taken  of  your  education,  and 
the  opportunities  you  have  had  of  knov^ng  more  than  others  of  your  age. 
I  do  not  confine  the  application,  which  I  recommend,  singly  to  the  view  and 
emulation  of  excelling  others  (though  that  is  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  and  a 
very  warrantable  pride) ;  but  I  mean  likewise  to  excel  in  the  thing  itself; 
for,  in  my  mind,  one  may  as  well  not  know  a  thing  ut  all,  as  know  it  bat 
imperfectly.  To  know  a  little  of  any  thing,  gives  neither  satisfaction  nor 
credit ;  but  often  brings  disgrace  or  ridicule.     Mr  Pope  says,  very  truly, 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Castalian  spring. 

• 

And  what  is  called  a  smattering  of  every  thing  infallibly  constitutes  a  cox- 
comb. I  have  often,  of  late,  reflected  what  an  unhappy  man  I  must  now 
have  been,  if  1  had  not  acquired  in  my  youth  some  fund  and  ta>ie  of  learn- 
ing. What  could  I  have  done  with  myself,  at  this  age,  without  them  ?  1 
roust,  as  many  ignorant  people  do,  have  destroyed  my  health  and  faculties 
by  sotting  away  the  evenings ;  or,  by  wasting  them  frivolously  in  the  tattle 
of  women's  company,  must  have  exposed  myself  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  those  very  women  ;  or,  lastly,  I  must  have  hanged  niyKelf,  as  a  man 
once  did,  for  weariness  of  putting  on  and  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  stockings 
every  day.  My  books,  and  only  my  books,  are  now  left  me :  and  I  daily 
find  what  Cicero  says  of  learning  |o  be  true  :  '*  Il€Bc  stadia  (says  he)  ad<h 
iuceniiam  alunif  Menectutem  obUciani^  tecutuUu  ru  omant,  adversU  peifi^ 
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gium  ae  solatium  prcBbent^  delectant  domi,  non  impediunifariSf  pernoeUtnt 
nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusHcantur.** 

1  do  not  mean,  by  this,  to  exclade  conversation  out  of  the  pleasures  of 
an  adranced  age ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  rational  plea- 
sore,  at  all  ages :  bat  the  cohversation  of  the  ignorant  is  do  conversation, 
and  gtvea  even  them  no  pleasure :  they  tire  of  their  own  sterility,  and  have 
not  matter  enough  to  furnish  them  with  words  to  keep  up  a  conversation. 

Let  me,  therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  to  hoard  up,  while 
yon  can,  a  great  stock  of  knowledge ;  for  though,  during  the  dissipation  of 
yoor  youth,  you  may  not  have  occasion  to  spend  much  of  it ;  yet,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  a  time  will  come,  when  you  will  want  it  to  maintain 
yon.  Pnblic  granaries  are  filled  in  plentiful  years ;  not  tliat  it  is  known  that 
the  next,  or  the  second,  or  third  year  will  prove  a  scarce  one  ;  but  because 
it  is  known,  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  a  year  will  come,  in  which  the  grain 
will  be  wanted. 

I  will  say  no  more  to  you  upon  thb  subject ;  you  have  Mr  Harte  with 
you  to  enforce  it ;  you  have  reason  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  it ;  so  that,  in 
short,  "  you  have  Moses  and  the  prophets :  if  you  will  not  believe  them, 
neither  will  you  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Do  not  imagine 
that  Uie  knowledge,  which  1  so  much  recommend  to  you,  is  confined  to 
books,  pleasing,  useful,  and  necessary  as  that  knowledge,  is :  but  I  compre 
hend  in  it  the  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  still  more  necessary  than  that 
of  books.  In  truth,  they  assist  one  another  reciprocally ;  and  no  man  will 
have  either  perfectly,  who  has  not  both.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
only  to  be  acquired  in  the  world,  and  not  in  a  closet.  Books  alone  will  ne- 
ver teach  it  you ;  but  they  will  suggest  many  things  to  your  observation, 
which  might  otherwise  escape  you  ;  and  your  own  observations  upon  man- 
kind, when  compared  with  tiiose  which  you  will  find  in  books,  will  help  you 
to  Bx  the  true  point. 

To  know  mankind  well,  requires  full  as  much  attention  and  application 
as  to  know  books,  and,  it  may  be,  more  sagacity  and  discernment.  I  am, 
at  thin  time,  acquainted  with  many  elderly  people,  who  have  all  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  the  great  world,  but  with  such  levity  and  inattention,  that 
they  know  no  more  of  it  now,  than  they  did  at  fifteen.  Do  not  flatter  your- 
self, therefore,  with  the  thoughts  that  you  can  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the 
frivolous  chit-chat  of  idle  companies :  no,  you  must  go  much  deeper  than 
that.  You  must  look  into  people,  as  well  as  at  them.  Almost  all  peo- 
ple are  born  with  all  the  passions,  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  almost  every 
oum  has  one  prevailing  one,  to  which  the  others  are  subordinate.  Search  every 
one  for  that  ruling  passion ;  pry  into  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  observe 
the  different  workings  of  the  same  passion  in  different  people ;  and,  when 
you  have  fouiMi  out  the  prevailing  passion  of  any  man,  remember  never  to 
trust  him  where  that  passion  is  concerned.  Work  upon  him  by  it,  if  you 
please ;  but  be  lipon  your  guard  yourself  against  it,  whatever  professions  he 
may  make  yoiu 

1  would  desire  you  to  read  this  letter  twice  over,  but  that  I  much  doubt 
whether  you  will  read  once  to  the  end  of  it.  i  will  trouble  you  no  longer 
DOW ;  but  we  will  have  more  upon  this  subject  hereafter.     Adieu. 

Chksterfield. 

1  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  from  Schaffhausen :  in  the  date 
of  ity  you  forgot  the  month. 
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DEAR  fiOY,  Bath^  Odobar  9.  O.  S.  1746. 

Your  (listreMes  ia  your  journey  from  Heidelberg  lo  Schaffhaasen,  your 
lying  upon  straw,  your  black  bread,  and  your  broken  berline,  are  proper 
seasonings  for  the  greater  fatigues  and  distresses,  which  you  must  expect  in 
the  course  of  your  travels ;  and,  if  one  had  a  mind  to  moralise,  one  might 
call  them  the  samples  of  the  accidents,  rubs,  and  difficulties,  which  every 
man  meets  with  in  his  journey  through  life.  In  this  journey,  the  under- 
standing is  the  voiture  that  must  carry  you  through  ;  and  in  proportion  ai* 
that  is  stronger  or  weaker,  more  or  less  in  repair,  your  journey  will  be  bet- 
ter or  worse ;  though  at  best  you  will  now  and  toen  6nd  some  bad  roads, 
and  some  bad  inns.  Take  care,  therefore,  to  keep  that  necessary  voitun 
in  perfect  good  repair;  examine,  improve,  and  strengthen  it  every  day:  it 
is  in  the  power,  and  ought  to  be  the  care,  of  every  man  to  do  it ;  be  that 
neglects  it,  deserves  to  feel,  and  certainly  will  feel,  the  fatal  effects  of  that 
negligence. 

A  propoB  of  negligence ;  1  must  say  something  to  you  upon  that  anbjecL 
You  know  1  have  often  told  you,  that  my  aflFection  for  you  was  not  a  weak, 
womanish  one ;  and,  far  from  blinding  me,  it  makes  me  bnt  more  qoidt- 
sighted,  as  to  your  ftiults :  those  it  is  not  only  my  right,  bat  my  duty  to  tell 
jroa  of;  and  it  is  your  duty  and  your  interest  to  correct  them.  In  the  strict 
scrutiny  which  I  have  made  into  you,  I  have  (thank  God)  hitherto  not  dis- 
covered any  vice  of  the  heart,  or  any  peculiar  weakness  of  the  bead :  but  J 
have  discovered  laziness,  inattention,  and  indifference ;  faults  which  are  only 
pardonable  in  old  men,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  health  -and  spirits 
fiul,  have  a  kind  of  claim  to  that  sort  of  tranquillity.  But  a  young  man 
should  be  ambitious  to  shine,  and  excel ;  alert,  active,  and  indefatigable  in 
the  means  of  doing  it ;  and,  like  Caesar,  Nil  actum  rqnUanSt  si  quid  nqxr- 
etsel  agendum.  You  seem  to  want  that  vivida  vis  animi,  which  spurs  and 
excites  most  young  men  to  please,  to  shine,  to  excel.  Without  ihe  desire 
and  the  pains  necessary  to  be  considerable,  depend  upon  it,  you  never  can 
be  so ;  as,  without  the  desire  and  attention  necessary  to  please,  you  never 
can  please.  Nullum  numen  abest^  si  sit  prudentioy  is  unquestionably  tme, 
with  regard  to  every  thing  except  poetry ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  any  man 
of  common  understanding  may,  by  proper  culture,  care,  attention,  and  k- 
hour,  make  himself  whatever  he  pleases,  except  a  good  poet.  Your  desti- 
nation is  the  great  and  busy  world ;  your  immediate  oliject  is  the  affiurs, 
the  interests,  and  the  history,  the  constitutions,  the  customsrand  the  man- 
ners of  the  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  this,  any  man  of  common  sense 
may,  by  common  application,  be  sure  to  excel.  Ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory are,  by  attention,  easily  attainable.  Geography  and  chronology  the 
same ;  none  of  them  requiring  any  uncommon  share  of  genius  or  invention. 
Speaking  and  writing,  clearly,  correctly,  and  with  ease  and  grace,  are  certainly 
to  be  acquired,  bv  reading  the  best  authors  with  care,  and  by  attention  to  the 
best  living  models.  These  are  the  qnali6cations  more  particularly  neceasary 
for  you,  in  your  department,  which  yon  may  be  possessed  of,  if  you  plenw ; 
and  which,  I  tell  you  fairly,  I  shall  be  very  angry  at  you,  if  you  are  not ;  be- 
cause, as  you  have  the  means  in  yoor  hands,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  only. 
If  care  and  application  are  necessary  to  the  acquiring  of  those  qualifica- 
tiona,  without  which  yon  can  never  be  consideime,  nor  make  a  figure  in 
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ihe  frorld ;  they  are  not  lest  necessary  with  regard  to  the  lesser  accomplish- 
mentt,  which  are  requisite  to  make  yon  agreeahle  and  pleasing  in  society. 
In  tnifth,  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  nothing 
can  be  done  well  without  attention :  I  therefore  carry  the  necessity  of  at- 
tention down  to  the  lowest  things,  even  to  dancing  and  dress.  Custom  ha* 
mmle  dancing  sometimes  necessary  for  a  young  man ;  therefore  mind  it  while 
yon  learn  it,  that  you  may  learn  to  do  it  well,  and  not  be  ridiculous,  though 
u  a  ridiculous  act.  Dress  is  of  the  same  nature ;  yon  must  dress :  there- 
fore attend  to  it ;  not  in  order  to  rival  or  to  excel  a  fop  in  it,  but  in  order  to 
avoid  singularity,  and  consequently  ridicule.  Take  great  care  always  to  be 
draaaod  like  the  reasonable  people  of  your  own  age,  in  the  place  where  you 
we';  whose  dress  is  never  spoken  of  one  way  or  another,  as  either  too  ne- 
gtigeni  or  too  much  studied. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man,  is  commonly  either  a  very 
weak,  or  a  very  affected  man ;  but,  be  he  which  he  will,  he  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  Toy  disagreeable  man  in  company.  He  fails  in  all  the  common  officer 
of  civility ;  he  seems  not  to  know  those  people  to-day,  whom  yesterday 
he  appeared  to  live  in  intimacy  with.  He  takes  no  part  in  the  general  con- 
veiaalion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  breaks  into  it,  from  time  to  time,  with  some 
start  of  his  own,  as  if  he  waked  from  a  dream.  This  (as  I  said  before)  is 
a  anre  indication,  either  of  a  mind  so  weak  that  it  is  not  able  to  bear  above 
•He  object  at  a  time ;  or  so  affected,  that  it  would  he  supposed  to  be  wholly 
eagroeeed  by,  and  directed  to,  some  very  great  and  important  objects.  Sir 
lifBC  Newton,  Mr  Locke,  and  (it  may  be)  6ve  or  six  more,  since  the  crea- 
tioo  of  the  world,  may  have  had  a  right  to  absence,  from  that  intense  thought 
wluch  the  things  they  were  investigating  required.  But  if  a  young  man, 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  who  has  no  such  avocations  to  plead,  will  claim  and 
exercise  that  right  of  absence  in  company,  his  pretended  right  should,  in  my 
mind,  he  turned  into  an  involuntary  absence,  by  his  perpetual  exclusion  out 
of  company.  However  frivolous  a  company  may  be,  still,  while  you  are 
among  them,  do  not  shew  them,  by  your  inattention,  that  you  think  them 
so ;  hot  rather  take  their  tone,  and  conform  in  some  degree  to  their  weak- 
ness, instead  of  manifesting  your  contempt  for  them.  There  is  nothing  that 
people  bear  more  impatientlyy  or  forgive  less,  than  contempt ;  and  an  injury 
is  much  sooner  forgotten  than  an  insult,      if  therefore  you  would  rather 

E lease  than  offend,  rather  be  well  than  ill  spoken  of,  rather  be  loved  than 
ited ;  remember  to  have  that  constant  attention  about  you,  which  flatten^ 
every  man's  little  vanity ;  and  the  want  of  wbich,  by  mortifying  his  pride. 
never  fiiils  to  excite  his  resentment,  or  at  least  his  ill  will.  For  instance  ; 
most  people  (I  might  say  all  people)  have  their  weaknesses  ;  they  have  their 
aveniiona  and  their  likings,  to  such  or  such  things ;  so  that,  if  you  were  to 
langh  at  a  man  for  his  aversion  to  a  cat,  or  cheese,  (which  are  common  an- 
lipethies,)  or,  by  inattention  and  negligence,  to  let  them  come  in  his  way, 
where  you  could  prevent  it,  he  would,  in  the  first  case,  think  himself  in- 
■ttlted,  and,  in  the  second,  slighted,  and  would  remember  both.  Whereas 
your  care  to  procure  for  him  what  he  likes,  and  to  remove  from  him  what 
he  hates,  shews  him,  that  he  is  at  least  an  object  of  your  attention  ;  flatters 
bis  vanity,  and  makes  him  possibly  more  your  friend,  than  a  more  important 
aervice  would  have  done.  With  regard  to  women,  attentions  still  below 
these  are  necessary,  and,  by  the  custom  of  the  world,  in  some  measure  doe. 
according  to  the  laws  of  good- breeding. 

My  long  and  frequent  letters,  which  I  send  yon,  in  great  doubt  of  (heir 
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success,  put  me  in  mind  of  certain  papers,  which  you  have  very  lately,  and 
I  formerly,  sent  up  to  kites,  along  the  Htring,  which  we  called  messengera ; 
some  of  them  the  wind  used  to  blow  away,  others  were  tore  by  the  striogt 
and  but  few  of  them  got  up  and  stuck  to  the  kite.  But  1  will  content  my- 
self now,  as  I  did  then,  if  some  of  my  present  messengers  do  but  stick  to 
you.     Adieu  I 


LETTER  CXIV. 

DEAR  BOY, 

You  are  by  this  time  (I  suppose)  quite  settled  and  at  home  at  Lausannft ; 
therefore  pray  let  me  know  how  you  pass  your  time  there,  and  what  your 
•studies,  your  amusements,  and  your  acquaintances  are.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  you  inform  yourself  daily  of  the  nature  of  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Thirteen  Cantons  ;  and,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  them  myself,  I 
must  apply  to  you  for  information.  I  know  the  names,  but  1  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  offices  there ;  such  as  the  Avo^» 
erSt' the  Seizeiiiers^  the  Banderets^  and  the  Gros  Sautier,  I  desire,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  let  me  know  what  is  the  particular  business,  department, 
or  province  of  these  several  magit^trates.  But  as  I  imagine  that  there  may 
be  some,  though,  I  believe,  no  essential  difference,  in  the  governments  of  the 
several  Cantons,  1  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  informing  yourself  of 
each  of  them  ;  but  con6ne  my  inquiries,  as  you  may  your  informations,  to 
the  Canton  you  reside  in,  that  of  Berne,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal 
one.  1  am  not  sure  whether  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  you  are,  being  a 
conquered  country,  and  taken  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1536, 
has  the  same  share  in  the  government  of  the  Canton,  as  the  German  part  of 
it  has.     Pray  inform  yourself  and  me  about  it. 

I  have  this  moment  received  yours  from  Berne,  of  the  2d  October,  N.  S. 
and  also  one  from  Mr  Harte,  of  the  same  date,  under  Mr  Bumaby's  cover. 
1  find  by  the  latter,  and  indeed  I  thought  so  before,  that  some  of  your  let- 
ters, and  some  of  Mr  Harte's,  have  not  reached  me.  Wherefore,  for  the 
future,  1  desire,  that  both  he  and  you  will  direct  your  letters  for  me,  to  be 
left  chez  Monsieur  Wolters,  Agent  de  S,  M.  Britannique^  a  BoUerdaoh 
who  will  take  care  to  send  them  to  me  safe.  The  reason  why  you  have  not 
received  letters  either  from  me  or  from  Grevenkop,  was,  that  we  directed 
them  to  Lausanne,  where  we  thought  you  long  ago :  and  we  thought  it  to 
no  purpose  to  direct  to  you  upon  your  rouUt  where  it  was  little  likely  that 
our  letters  would  meet  with  you.  But  you  have,  since  your  arrival  at  Lau- 
sanne, I  believe,  found  letters  enough  from  me ;  and  it  may  be  more  than 
you  have  read,  at  least  with  attention. 

I  am  glad  that  you  like  Switzerland  so  well ;  and  iinpatient  to  hear  how 
other  matters  go,  after  your  settlement  at  Lausanne.     God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CXV 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  Deceaber  2.  O.  S.  1746. 

1  have  not,  in  my  present  situation  *,  time  to  write  to  you,  either  so  much 

*    His  Lordship  ivas,  in  the  jeMt  1746,  appointed  one  of  hif  Maji'sty's  SecrgCMJw 
«>f  State 
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or  80  often  as  I  used,  while  I  was  in  a  place  of  nrach  more  leisure  and  pro- 
fit ;  bat  my  affection  for  yon  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  number  of  my 
letters ;  and,  though  the  one  lessens,  the  other,  I  assure  yon,  does  not. 

I  have  just  now  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  past,  N.  S.,  and,  by  the 
former  iMMt,  one  from  Mr  Harte  ;  with  both  which  I  am  very  well  pleased ; 
with  Mr  Harte's,  for  the  good  account  which  he  gives  me  of  you ;  with 
yours,  for  the  good  account  you  gave  me  of  what  I  desired  to  be  informed  of. 
Pray  continue  to  give  me  farther  information  of  the  form  of  government  of 
the  country  you  are  now  in ;  which  I  hope  you  will  know  most  minutely 
before  you  leave  it.  The  inequality  of  the  town  of  Lausanne  seems  to  be 
very  convenient  in  this  cold  weather ;  because  going  up  hill  and  down  will 
keep  you  warm.  You  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  good  company ;  pray, 
an$  you  got  into  it  ?  Have  you  made  acquaintances,  and  with  whom  ?  Let 
me  know  some  of  their  names.  Do  you  learn  German,  yet,  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  it  ? 

Yesterday,  I  saw  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Bochat  to  a  friend  of  mine ; 
which  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  felt  this  great  while ;  be- 
cause it  gives  so  very  good  an  account  of  you.  Among  other  things  which 
Monsieur  Bochat  says  to  your  advantage,  he  mentions  the  tender  uneasiness 
and  concern  that  you  shewed  during  my  illness,  for  which  (though  1  will 
say  that  you  owe  it  me)  I  am  obliged  to  you  :  sentiments  of  gratitude  not 
being  universal,  nor  even  common.  As  your  affection  for  me  can  only 
proceed  from  your  experience  and  conviction  of  my  fondness  for  you,  (fonr 
to  talk  of  natural  affection  is  talking  nonsense, )  the  only  return  I  desire  is, 
wliat  it  is  chiefly  your  interest  to  make  me ;  I  mean  your  invariable  practice 
of  virtue,  and  your  indefiiitigable  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Adieu  I  and  be 
permaded  that  I  shall  love  you  extremely,  while  you  deserve  it ;  but  not 
one  moment  longer. 


LETTER  CXVL 

DEAR  BOY,  Londom^  December  9.  O.  8. 1746. 

Though  I  have  very  little  time,  and  though  I  write  by  this  post  to  Mr 
Harte,  yet  1  cannot  send  a  packet  to  Lausanne  without  a  word  or  two  to 
yourself.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  congratulation  which  you  wrote 
me,  notwithstanding  the  pain  it  gave  you.  The  accident  that  caused  the 
pain  was,  I  presume,  owing  to  that  degree  of  giddiness,  of  which  I  have 
eometimea  viken  the  liberty  to  speak  to  you.  The  post  1  am  now  in,  though 
the  object  of  moat  people's  views  and  desires,  was  in  some  degree  inflicted 
opon  me  ;  and  a  certain  concurrence  of  circumstances  obliged  me  to  engage 
in  it.  But  I  feel  that  to  go  through  with  it  requires  more  strength  of  body 
and  mind  than  I  have:  were  you  three  or  four. years  older,  you  should 
share  in  my  trouble,  and  I  would  have  taken  you  into  my  office ;  but  I  hope 
yon  will  employ  those  three  or  four  years  so  well,  as  to  make  yourself  capable 
of  being  of  use  to  me,  if  I  should  continue  in  it  so  long.  The  reading,  writing 
and  speaking  the  modem  languages  correctly ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  the  particular  constitution  of  the  empire ;  of  history,  geo- 

fmphy,  and  chronology,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  this  business,  for  which 
have  always  intended  yon.     With  these  qualifications  you  may  very  poa- 
aibiy  be  my  succeaaor,  though  not  my  immediate  one. 

I  hope  you  employ  your  whole  time,  which  few  people  do ;  and  that  yoa 

2f 
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pot  erery  moment  to  profit  of  some  kind  or  other.  I  call  company,  walkiuif, 
riding,  &c.  employing  une*s  time,  and,  upon  proper  occasionti,  very  UMefuily  : 
but  what  I  cannot  forgive  in  any  body  i«  sauntering,  and  doing  nothing  ai 
all,  with  a  thing  so  preciouH  as  time,  and  so  irrecoverable  when  lost. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  hidies  at  Lausanne  ?  and  do  you  behave 
yourself  with  politeness  enough  to  make  tliem  desire  your  company  ? 

I  must  finish :  God  blcns  you  I 


LETTER  CXVIL 

MONbli£UR»  A  Londres,  Feu.  24.  N.  S.  1747. 

Pour  entretenir  reciproouement  notre  Francois,  que  nous  conrons  risque 

•  d'oublier  tons  deux  faute  d  nabitude,  vous  permettrez  bien  quej*aie  Thonneur 
de  vous  assurer  de  mes  respects  dans  cette  langue,  et  vous  aures  aussi  k 
bonte  de  me  r^pondre  dans  la  memo.     Ce  n'est  pas  que  je  craigne  que  voon 
oubliez  de  parler  Francois,  puisque  apparemment  les  deux  tiers  de  voire  ca 
qoet  quotidien  sont  dans  cette  langue  ;  mais  c'est  que  si  vona  vous  desac- 

'  contnmiex  d'6crire  eo  Francois,  vous  poarriez,  nn  jour,  manqaer  a  cette  purete 
grammaticale,  et  a  cette  orthographe  exacte,  par  ou.  vous  brillez  taot  dans  lee 
autres  langnes ;  et  an  bout  du  compte,  il  vaut  mieux  ^rire  bien  que  mal, 
rotoe  en  Fran9ois.  An  reste,  comme  c  est  nne  langue  faite  pour  I'enjoue- 
ment  et  le  badinage,  je  m*y  conformerai,  et  je  reserverai  mon  s^rieux  pour 
TAnglois.   Je  ne  vous  parlerai  done  pas  a  present  de  votre  Grec  votre  Latin, 

'  votre  Droit,  soit  de  la  Nature,  ou  de  Gens,  soit  public,  ou  particulier ;  mais 
parlous  pitttdt  de  vos  amnsemens  et  de  vos  plaisirs :  puis  qu'anssi  bien  il  en 
fant  avoir.  Oserois-je  vous  demander  quels  sont  les  v6tres  ?  Eet-ce  un  petit 
jeu  de  societe,  en  bonne  compagnie?  Lst-il  question  de  petits  sonpers 
agreables,  ou  la  gaiet6  et  la  biens^nce  se  truuveiit  reunies  ?  Ou,  en  contez- 
vous  a  quelque  belle,  vos  attentions,  pour  laqueile,  cuntribueroient  a  vous 
decrotter?  Faites-moi  votre  confident  sur  cetie  niufiere,  vous  ne  me  troa* 
vercz  pas  un  censeur  severe ;  an  contraire,  je  soiiicite  I'emplui  de  ministre 
(le  vos  plaisirs  \  Je  vous  en  indiquerai,  et  meme  j'y  contribuerai. 

Nombre  de  jennes  gens  se  livrent  a  des  plaisirs,  quails  ne  goutent  point, 
parceque,  par  abas,  ils  ont  le  nom  de  plaisirs.  lis  s'y  trompent  mdme,  sou* 
vent,  au  point  de  prendre  la  debauche  pour  le  plaisir.  Avonez  que  rivrogne- 
rie,  qui  mine  %alement  la  sante  et  Tesprit,  est  an  beau  plaisir.     Le  gros  jeu, 

•  qui  vous  caase  mille  mauvaises  affaires,  qui  ne  vous  laisse  pas  le  sol.  et  qui 
voas  donne  tout  Tair  et  les  manieres  d'un  possed^  est  un  plaisir  bien  ezqaia, 
n'est-ce  pas  ?  La  debauche  des  femmes,  a  la  v6rit6,  n'a  gu^res  d  autre  soite, 
que  de  faire  tomber  le  nez,  miner  la  sant^  et  vous  attirer,  de  tems^  tenit» 
quelques  coups  d'ep^.  Bagatelles  que  cela  I  Voila  cependant  le  mldogoe 
des  plaisirs  de  la  plupart  des  jeunes  gens,  qui  ne  raisonnent  pas  par  e«x* 
mdmesi  et  qui  adoptent,  sans  disceraem^  .it,  ce  qu'il  plait  aux  autres  d*appeller 
du  beau  nom  de  plaisir.  Je  suis  tr^  persuade  que  vous  ne  tomberes  paa 
daua  ces  egaremens,  et  que  dans  le  choix  de  voa  plaisirs,  vous  contulteres 
votre  raisoo  et  votre  gout. 

La  8ociet6  des  honndtes  gens,  la  table  dans  les  boroea  requiaes,  un  path 

jeu  qui  amnae  aans  int6r6t,  el  la  conversation  enjou6e  et  gmlante  dei  femiiMa 

da  condition  et  d*esprit,  sont  lea  veritablea  plaisirs  d'un  honn^te  homme ; 

-^oi  ne  canaeni  ni  maladie,  ni  honte^  ni  repenlir*    An  lien  ^ne  t3nt  ce  qni 
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va  an  deli,  de^ient  crapale,  d^bauche,  fareur,  qui,  loin  de  donner  da  relief* 
decr6dite,  et  d^shoDore.     Adieu* 

TRANSLATION. 

SIR,  London^  FAnuay  21.  O.  S.  1747. 

In  order  that  we  majr,  reciprocally,  Jceep  up  our  French,  which,  for  want 
of  practice,  we  might  forget,  yon  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  as* 
taring  you  of  my  respects  in  that  language ;  and  be  so  good  to  answer  me 
in  the  oame.  Not  that  I  am  apprehensive  of  yonr  forgetting  to  speak  French : 
since  it  is  probable  that  two-thirds  of  your  daily  prattle  is  in  that  language ; 
bat  because,  if  you  leave  off  writing  French,  you  may  perhaps  neglect  that 
grammatical  purity,  and  accurate  orthography,  which,  in  other  languages, 
you  excel  in ;  and  really,  even  in  French,  it  is  better  to  write  well  than  ill. 
However,  as  this  is  a  language  very  proper  for  sprightly,  gay  subjects,  I 
shall  conform  to  that,  and  reserve  those  which  are  serious  for  English.  I 
shall  not  therefore  mention  to  you,  at  present,  your  Greek  or  Latin,  your 
stady  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Rights  of  People, 
or  of  Individ aals ;  but  rather  discuss  the  subject  of  your  Amusements  and 
Pleasures ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  one  must  have  some.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  inquire  of  what  nature  yours  are  ?  Do  they  consist  in  little  commercial 
play  at  cards  in  good  company  ?  are  they  little  agreeable  suppers,  at  which 
cheerfulness  and  decency  are  united  ?  or,  do  you  pay  court  to  some  fair  one, 
who  requires  such  attentions  as  may  be  of  use  in  contributing  to  polish  you  ? 
Make  me  your  confidant  upon  this  subject;  you  shall  not  find  a  severe 
censor :  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  obtain  the  employment  of  minister  to  your 
pleasures :  I  will  point  them  out,  and  even  contribute  to  them. 

Many  young  people  adopt  pleasures,  for  which  they  have  not  the  least 
taste,  only  because  they  are  called  by  that  name.  They  often  mistake  so 
totally,  as  to  imagine,  that  debauchery  is  pleasure.  You  mast  allow,  that 
drunkenness,  which  is  equally  destructive  to  body  and  mind,  is  a  fine  plea- 
sare.  Gaming,  that  draws  you  into  a  thousand  scrapes,  leaves  you  penny- 
less,  and  gives  you  the  air  and  manners  of  an  outrageous  madman,  is  an- 
other most  exquisite  pleasure ;  is  it  not  ?  As  to  running  after  women,  the 
consequences  of  that  vice  are  only  the  loss  of  one*s  nose,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  health,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  being  run  through  the  body. 

These,  you  see,  are  all  trifles ;  yet  this  is  the  catalogue  of  pleasures  of 
most  of  those  young  people,  who,  never  reflecting  themselves,  adopt,  indis- 
criminately, what  others  choose  to  call  by  the  seducing  name  of  pleasure. 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  you  will  not  fall  into  such  errors ;  and  that,  in 
the  choice  of  your  amusements,  you  will  be  directed  by  reason,  and  a  dis- 
cemmg  taste.  The  true  pleasures  of  a  gentleman  are,  those  of  the  table, 
bat  within  the  bounds  of  nloderation  ;  good  company,  that  is  to  say,  people 
of  merit ;  moderate  play,  which  amuses,  without  any  interested  views ;  and 
sprightly  gallant  conversations  with  women  of  fashion  and  sense. 

These  are  the  real  pleasures  of  a  gentleman ;  which  occasion  neither  sick- 
ness, shame,  nor  repentance.  Whatever  exceeds  them,  becomes  low  vice, 
brutal  passion,  debauchery,  and  insanity  of  mmd ;  all  of  which,  far  from  gi- 
▼ing  iBtkftietiony  bring  on  dishonour  and  disgrace.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  CXVIII. 


DEAR  BOY,  London,  March  6.  O.  S.  1747 

Whatever  you  do,  will  always  affect  me,  very  sensibly,  one  way  or  another ; 
and  1  am  now  most  agreeably  affected,  by  two  letters,  which  1  have  lately 
seen  from  Lansanne,  upon  your  subject :  the  one  was  from  Madame  St 
Germain,  the  other  from  Monsieur  Pampigny  :  they  both  g;ive  so  good 
an  account  of  yon,  that  1  thought  myself  obliged,  in  justice  both  to  thenr 
and  to  you,  to  let  you  know  it.  Those  who  deserve  a  good  character,  ought 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  it,  both  as  a  reward  and 
as  an  encouragement.  They  write,  that  you  are  not  only  decrott^,  but  to> 
lerably  well-bred  ;  and  that  the  English  crust  of  awkward  baslifulness,  shy- 
ness, and  roughness  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  you  liaii  your  share)  is  pretty 
well  rubbed  off.  1  am  most  heartily  glad  of  it ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  those  lesser  talents,  of  an  engaging,  insinuating  manner,  an  easy  good- 
breeding,  a  genteel  behaviour  and  address,  are  of  infinitely  more  advantage 
than  they  are  generally  thought  to  be,  especially  here  in  England.  Virtue 
and  learning,  like  gold,  have  their  intrinsic  value ;  but  if  they  are  not  polish- 
ed, they  certainly  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  lustre  ;  and  even  polished  brass 
will  pass  upon  more  people  than  rough  gold.  What  a  number  of  sins  does 
the  cheerful  easy  good- breeding  of  the  French  frequently  cover  ?  Many  of 
them  want  common  sense,  many  more  common  leamin)^ ;  but,  in  general, 
they  make  up  so  much  by  their  manner,  for  those  defects,  that  frequently 
they  pass  undiscovered.  I  have  often  said,  and  do  think,  that  a  French- 
man, who,  with  a  fund  of  virtue,  learning  and  good  sense,  has  the  manners 
and  good-breeding  of  his  country,  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  This 
perfection  you  may,  if  you  please,  and  I  hope  you  will,  arrive  at.  You  know 
what  virtue  is  :  you  may  have  it  if  you  will ;  it  is  in  every  man's  power ; 
and  miserable  is  the  man  who  has  it  not.  Good  sense,  God  has  ^ven  you. 
Learning,  you  already  possess  enough  of,  to  have,  in  a  reasonable  time,  all 
that  a  man  need  have.  With  this,  you  are  thrown  out  early  into  the  world, 
where  it  will  he  your  own  fault  if  yon  do  not  acquire  all  the  other  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  complete  and  adorn  your  character.  You  will  do 
well  to  make  your  compliments  to  Madame  St  Germain  and  Monsieur 
Pampigny ;  and  tell  them,  how  sensible  you  are  of  their  partiality  to  you, 
in  the  advantageous  testimonies  which,  you  are  informed,  they  have  given 
of  you  here. 

Adieu  I  Continue  to  deserve  such  testimonies ;  and  then  you  will  not 
only  deserve,  but  enjoy  my  truest  affection. 


LETTER  CXIX. 

DEAR  fiOY,  London,  March  27.  O.  S.  1747. 

Pleasure  is  the  rock  which  most  young  people  split  upon  :  they  launch  out 
with  crowded  sails  in  quest  of  it,  but  without  a  compass  to  direct  their  course, 
or  reason  sufficient  to  steer  the  vessel ;  for  want  of  which,  pain  and  shame, 
instead  of  pleasure,  are  the  returns  of  their  voyage.  Do  not  thmk  that  I 
mean  to  snarl  at  pleasure,  like  a  Stoic,  or  to  preach  against  it,  like  a  parson ; 
no,  I  mesn  to  point  it  out,  and  recommend  it  to  yon,  like  an  Epicurean :  I 
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wish  you  a  great  deal ;  and  my  only  view  is  to  hinder  you  from  miatakiog 
it 

The  character  which  most  young  men  firet  aim  at  is,  that  of  a  man  of 
pleasure ;  but  they  generally  take  it  upon  trust ;  and,  instead  of  consulting 
their  own  taste  and  inclinations,  they  blindly  adopt  whatever  those,  with 
whom  they  chiefly  converse,  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  name  of  pleasure  ; 
and  a  man  of  pleasure,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  phrase,  means  only, 
a  beastly  drunkard,  an  abandoned  whore-master,  and  a  profligate  swearer  and 
coner.  As  it  may  be  of  use  to  you,  I  am  not  unwilling,  though  at  the 
lame  time  ashamed,  to  own,  that  the  vices  of  my  youth  proceeded  much 
more  from  my  silly  resolution  of  being,  what  I  heard  called  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, than  from  my  own  inclinations.  I  always  naturally  hated  drinking ; 
and  yet  I  have  often  drunk,  with  disgust  at  the  time,  attended  by  great  sick- 
ness the  next  day,  only  because  1  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  pleasure. 

The  same  as  to  gaming.  I  did  not  want  money,  and  consequently  had 
no  occasion  to  play  for  it ;  but  I  thought  play  another  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  accxirdingly  I  plunged  into  it 
without  desire,  at  first ;  sacrificed  a  thousand  real  pleasures  to  it ;  and  made 
myself  solidly  uneasy  by  it,  for  thirty  the  best  years  of  my  life. 

I  was  even  absurd  enough,  for  a  little  while,  to  swear,  by  way  of  adorning 
and  completing  the  shining  character  which  I  aflFected  ;  but  this  folly  I  soon 
laid  aside',  upon  finding  both  the  guilt  and  the  indecency  of  it 

Thus  seduced  by  fashion,  and  blindly  adopting  nominal  pleasures,  I  lost 
real  ones ;  and  my  fortune  impaired,  and  my  constitution  shattered,  are,  I 
roust  confess,  the  just  punishment  of  my  errors. 

Take  warning  then  by  them  :  choose  your  pleasures  for  yourself,  and  do 
not  let  them  be  imposed  upon  you.  Follow  nature,  and  not  fashion  :  weigh 
the  present  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures  against  the  necessary  consequences 
of  them,  and  then  let  your  own  common  sense  determine  your  choice. 

Were  I  to  begin  the  world  again,  with  the  experience  which  I  now  have 
of  it,  I  would  le^  a  life  of  real,  not  of  imaginary  pleasure.  1  would  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  wine ;  but  stop  short  of  the  pains  inse- 
parably annexed  to  an  excess  in  either.  I  would  not,  at  twenty  years,  be  a 
preaching  missionary  of  abstemiousness  and  sobriety ;  and  I  should  let  other 
people  do  as  they  would,  without  formally  and  sententiously  rebuking  them 
for  it ;  but  I  would  be  most  firmly  resolved  not  to  destroy  my  own  faculties 
and  constitution,  in  complaisance  to  those  who  have  no  regard  to  their  own. 
I  would  play  to  give  me  pleasure,  but  not  to  give  roe  pain  ;  that  is,  I  would 
play  for  trifles,  in  mixed  companies,  to  amuse  myself,  and  conform  to  cus- 
tom ;  but  I  would  take  care  not  to  venture  for  sums ;  which,  if  I  won,  I 
should  not  be  the  better  for ;  but,  if  1  lost,  should  be  under  a  difficulty  to 
pay ;  and,  when  paid,  would  oblige  me  to  retrench  in  several  other  articles. 
Not  to  mention  the  quarrels  which  deep  play  commonly  occasions. 

I  would  pass  some  of  my  time  in  reading,  and  the  rest  in  the  company  of 
people  of  sense  and  learning,  and  chiefly  those  above  me :  and  1  would  fre- 
quent the  mixed  companies  of  men  and  women  of  fashion,  which,  though 
often  frivolous,  yet  they  unbend  and  refresh  the  mind,  not  uselessly,  because 
they  certainly  polish  and  soften  the  manners. 

These  would  be  my  pleasures  and  amusements,  if  I  were  to  live  the  last 
thirty  years  over  again ;  they  are  rational  ones ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  tell 
you,  they  are  really  the  fashionable  ones ;  for  the  others  are  not,  in  truth, 
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the  pleasures  of  what  I  call  people  of  fiishion,  hot  of  those  who  only  call 
themselves  so.  Does  good  company  care  to  have  a  man  reeling  drank  among 
them  ?  Or  to  see  another  tearing  his  hair,  and  bkispheming,  for  having  lost, 
at  play,  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay  ?  Or  a  whore-maater  with  half  a  nose, 
and  crippled  by  coarse  and  infamous  debauchery  ?  No ;  those  who  practise, 
and  much  more  thoso  who  brag  of  them,  make  no  part  of  good  company ; 
and  are  most  unwillingly,  if  ever,  admitted  into  it.  A  real  man  of  ^hion 
and  pleasure  observes  decency  ;  at  least  neither  borrows  nor  affects  vices ; 
and,  if  he  unfortunately  has  any,  he  gratifies  them  with  choice,  delicacy,  and 
secrecy. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  (which  are  the  solid  and 
permanent  ones,)  because  they  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  what  people 
commonly  call  pleasures ;  which  they  seem  to  confine  to  the  senses.  The 
pleasure  of  virtue,  of  charity,  and  of  learning,  is  true  and  lasting  pleasure ; 
with  which  I  hope  you  will  be  well  and  long  acquainted.     Adieu  I 


LETTER  CXX. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  April  3  O.  &  1747. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  am  now  writing  to  a  fine  gentleman,  in  a 
scarlet  coat  laced  with  gold,  a  broca<te  waistcoat,  and  all  other  suitable  or- 
naments. The  natural  partiality  of  every  author  for  his  own  works  makes 
me  very  glad  to  hear,  that  Mr  Harte  has  thought  this  last  edition  of  mino 
worth  BO  fine  a  binding ;  and,  as  he  has  bound  it  in  red,  and  gilt  it  upon  the 
back,  I  hope  he  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  lettered  too.  A  shewish  bind- 
ing attracts  the  eyes,  and  engages  the  attention  of  every  body ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  women,  and  men  who  are  like  women,  mind  the  binding 
more  than  the  book ;  whereas  men  of  sense  and  learning  immediately  exa- 
mine the  inside  ;  and  if  they  find  that  it  does  not  answer  the  finery  on  the 
outside,  they  throw  it  by  with  the  greater  indignation  and  contempt.  1  hope 
that,  when  this  edition  of  my  works  shall  be  opened  and  read,  the  best 
judges  will  find  connection,  consistency,  solidity,  and  spirit  in  it.  Mr  Harte 
may  recensere  and  emendaret  as  much  as  he  pleases  ;  but  it  will  be  to  little 
purpose,  if  you  do  not  co-operate  with  him.     The  work  will  be  imperfect. 

1  thank  you  for  your  last  information  of  our  success  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  you  say  very  rightly,  that  a  secretary  of  state  ought  to  be  well  informed. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  take  care  that  I  shall.  You  are  near  the  busy 
scene  in  Italy ;  and  1  doubt  not  but  that,  by  frequently  looking  at  the  map, 
you  have  all  that  theatre  of  the  war  very  perfect  in  your  mind. 

I  like  your  account  of  the  salt-works :  which  shews  that  you  gave  some 
attention  while  you  were  seeing  them.  But  notwithstanding  that,  by  your 
account,  the  Swiss  salt  is  (I  dare  say)  very  good,  yet  I  am  apt  to  suspect 
that  it  falli  a  little  short  of  the  true  Attic  salt,  in  which  there  was  a  peculiar 
quickness  and  delicacy.  That  same  Attic  salt  seasoned  almost  all  Greece, 
except  Boeotia ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  exported  afterwards  to  Home, 
where  it  was  counterfeited  by  a  composition  called  Urbanity,  which  in  some 
time  was  brought  to  very  near  the  perfection  of  the  original  Attic  salt.  The 
more  you  are  powdered  with  these  two  kinds  of  salt,  the  better  you  will 
keep,  and  the  more  you  will  be  relished. 

Adieu  I  My  compliments  to  Mr  Harte  and  Mr  Eliot. 
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LETTER  CXXl. 


DEAR  BOY,  London,  AprU  14.  O.  S.  1747. 

If  you  feel  half  the  pleasure  jFrom  the  consciousness  of  doing  well,  that  I 
do  from  the  informations  I  have  lately  received  in  yonr  favour  from  Mr 
Harte,  I  shall  have  little  occasion  to  exhort  or  admonish  you  any  more  to  do 
what  your  uwn  satisfaction  and  self-love  will  sufficiently  prompt  you  to. 
Mr  Harte  tells  me  that  you  attend,  that  you  apply  to  your  studies ;  and 
that,  beginning  to  understand,  you  begin  to  taste  them.  This  pleasure  will 
increase,  and  keep  pace  with  your  attention ;  so  that  the  balance  will  be 
greatly  to  your  advantage.  You  may  remember,  that  I  have  always  earnest- 
ly recommended  to  you,  to  do  what  you  are  about,  be  that  what  it  will ; 
and  to  do  nothing  else  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I  mean,  by 
this,  that  you  should  attend  to  and  plod  at  your  book  all  day  long ;  far  from 
it :  I  mean  that  you  should  have  your  pleasures  too ;  and  that  you  should 
attend  to  them  for  the  time,  as  much  as  to  your  studies ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
attend  equally  to  both,  you  will  neither  have  improvement  or  satisfaction 
from  either.  A  man  is  fit  for  neither  business  nor  pleasure,  who  either  can- 
not, or  does  not,  command  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  present  object, 
and,  in  some  degree,  banish,  for  that  time,  all  other  objects  from  his  thoughts, 
if  at  a  ball,  a  supper,  or  a  party  of  pleasure,  a  man  were  to  be  solving,  in  hi» 
own  mind,  a  problem  in  Euclid,  he  would  be  a  very  bad  companion,  and 
make  a  very  poor  figure  in  that  company ;  or  if;  in  studying  a  problem  in 
his  closet,  he  were  to  think  of  a  minuet,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  he  would 
make  a  very  poor  mathematician.  There  is  time  enough  for  every  thing,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  once ;  but  there  is  not  time 
enough  in  the  year,  if  you  will  do  two  things  at  a  time.  The  Pensionary  de 
Witt,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  year  1672,  did  the  whole  business  of  the 
Republic,  and  yet  had  time  left  to  go  to  assemblies  in  the  evening,  and  sup 
in  company.  Being  asked  how  he  could  possibly  find  time  to  go  through  so 
much  business,  and  yet  amuse  himself  in  the  evenings  as  he  did ;  he  an- 
swered, there  was  nothing  so  easy ;  for  that  it  was  only  doing  one  thing  at 
a  time,  and  never  putting  off  any  thing  till  to-morrow  that  cuuld  be  done  to- 
day. This  steady  and  undissipated  attention  to  one  object,  is  a  sure  mark 
of  a  superior  genius ;  as  hurry,  bustle,  and  agitation,  are  the  never-foiling 
aymptoms  of  a  weak  and  frivolous  mind.  When  you  read  Horace,  attend 
lo  the  justness  of  his  thoughts,  the  happiness  of  his  diction,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry ;  and  do  not  think  of  Puffendorf  de  Homine  et  Cive ;  and, 
when  you  are  reading  Puffendorf,  do  not  think  of  Madame  de  St  Germain ; 
nor  of  Pufiendorf,  when  you  are  talking  to  Madame  de  St  Germain. 

Mr  Harte  informs  me,  that  he  has  reimbursed  you  of  part  of  your  losses  in 
Germany ;  and  I  consent  to  his  reimbursing  you  of  the  whole,  now  that  I 
know  you  deserve  it.  1  shall  grudge  you  nothing,  nor  shall  you  want  any 
thing  that  you  desire,  provided  you  deserve  it :  so  that,  you  see,  it  is  in  your 
own  power  to  have  whatever  you  please. 

There  is  a  little  book  which  you  read  here  with  Monsieur  Coderc,  cn- 
tit)ed>  Maniere  de  bien  penser  dans  les  Ouvrages  dEsprity  written  by  Pere 
Bonhours.  I  wish  you  would  read  this  book  again  at  your  leisure  hours ; 
for  it  will  not  only  divert  you,  but  likewise  form  your  taste,  and  give  you  a 
intt  manner  of  thinking.     Adieu  I 
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LETTER  CXXIL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  June  30.  O.  &  1747. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  which  yoa  gare  me  in  yoar 
last,  of  the  civilities  that  yon  received  in  your  Swiss  progress ;  and  I  have 
written,  by  this  post,  to  Mr  Bumaby,  and  to  the  Avo^^^  to  thank  them 
for  their  parts.  If  the  attention  you  met  with  pleased  yoa,  as  1  dare  say  it 
did,  you  will,  I  hope,  draw  this  general  conclusion  from  it,  That  attention 
and  civility  please  all  those  to  whom  they  are  paid ;  and  that  you  will  please 
others  in  proportion  as  you  are  attentive  and  civil  to  them. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  wrote  his  travels  through  Switzerland ;  and  Mr  Stanyan, 
from  a  long  residence  there,  has  written  the  best  account,  yet  extant,  of  the 
Thirteen  Cantons  ;  but  those  books  will  be  read  no  more,  I  presume,  after 
you  shall  have  published  your  account  of  that  country.  I  hope  you  will  &- 
▼our  me  ^th  one  of  the  first  copies.  To  be  serious ;  though  I  do  not  de- 
sire that  you  should  immediately  turn  author,  and  oblige  the  world  with 
your  travels ;  yet,  wherever  you  go,  I  would  have  you  as  curious  and  in- 
quisitive as  if  you  did  intend  to  write  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
give  yourself  so  much  trouble,  to  know  the  number  of  houses,  inhabitants, 
sign-posts,  and  tomb-stones,  of  every  town  that  you  go  through ;  but  that  yon 
should  inform  yourself,  as  well  as  your  stay  will  permit  you,  whether  the 
town  is  free,  or  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  in  what  manner ;  whether  it  has  any 
peculiar  privileges  or  customs  ;  what  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  such  other 
particulars  as  people  of  sense  desire  to  know.  And  there  would  be  no 
manner  of  harm,  if  you  were  to  take  memorandums  of  such  things  in  a  pa- 
per book>  to  help  your  memory.  The  only  way  of  knowing  all  these  things, 
18,  to  keep  the  best  company,  who  can  best  inform  you  of  them. 

I  am  just  now  called  away ;  so  good  night. 


LETTER  CXXIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  Jubf  20.  O.  S.  1747. 

In  your  Mamma's  letter,  which  goes  here  inclosed,  you  will  find  one  from 
my  sister,  to  thank  you  for  the  Arquebnsade  water  which  you  sent  her ; 
and  which  she  takes  very  kindly.  She  would  not  shew  me  her  letter  to 
you ;  but  told  me,  that  it  contained  good  wishes  and  good  advice ;  and,  as 
I  know  she  will  shew  your  letter  in  answer  to  hers,  I  send  you  here  in- 
ckMed  the  draught  of  the  letter  which  I  would  have  yoa  write  to  her.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  offering  you  my  assistance  upon  this 
occasion  :  because,  I  presume,  that  as  yet  you  are  not  much  used  to  write 
to  ladies.  A  propot  of  letter- writing ;  the  best  models  that  yoa  can  form 
yourself  upon  are,  Cicero,  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  Madame  Sevign^  and  Comte 
Bossy  Rabutin.  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,  and  to  his  familiar  friends,  are 
the  best  examples  that  you  can  imitate,  in  the  friendly  and  the  familiar  style. 
The  simplicity  and  the  clearness  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat  s  letters  shew  how  let- 
ters of  business  ought  to  be  written  ;  no  affected  turns,  no  attempt  at  wit, 
obscure  or  perplex  his  matter ;  which  is  always  plainly  and  clearly  stated,  as 
business  always  should  be.  For  gay  and  amusing  letters,  for  enjouemmU 
and  badinaffe^  there 'are  none  that  equal  Comte  Bossys  and  Madame  Se- 
▼ign^'s.    They  are  so  natoral,  thai  they  seem  to  be  the  extempore  conver- 
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•■lionB  of  two  people  of  wit,  rather  than  letters ;  which  are  commonly  stu- 
died, though  they  ooght  not  to  be  so.     1  would  advise  you  to  let  that  book 
be  one  in  your  itinerant  library ;  it  will  both  amuse  and  inform  you. 
I  have  not  time  to  add  any  more  now ;  so  good  night. 


LETTER  CXXIV. 

0£AR  BOY,  London^  July  30.  O.  S.  1747. 

Ii  is  now  four  posts  since  I  have  received  any  letter,  either  from  you  or 
from  Mr  Harte.  I  impute  this  to  the  rapidity  of  your  travels  through  Swit- 
lerland  ;  which  I  suppose  are  by  this  time  finished. 

You  will  have  found  by  my  late  letters,  both  to  you  and  to  Mr  Harte,  that 
you  are  to  be  at  Leipsig  by  next  Michaelmas ;  where  you  will  be  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Professor  Mascow,  and  boarded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
with  some  young  men  of  fiashion.  The  professor  will  read  you  lectures  up- 
on Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  the  Insiiiutes  of  Justinian,  and  the 
Jus  Publicum  Imperii  ;  which  I  expect  that  you  shall  not  only  hear,  but 
attend  to,  and  retain.  I  also  expect,  that  you  make  yourself  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  the  German  language ;  which  you  may  very  soon  do  there,  if  you 
plea%.  I  give  you  fiedr  warning,  that  at  Leipsig  I  shall  have  an  hundred  in- 
visible spies  about  you ;  and  shall  be  exactly  informed  of  every  thing  that 
yon  do,  and  of  almost  every  thing  that  you  say.  I  hope  that,  in  consequence 
of  those  minute  informations,  I  may  be  able  to  say  of  you,  what  Velleius 
Fatorculus  says  of  Scipio ;  that  in  his  whole  life,  nihil  non  laudandum  out 
dixit,  aut  fecit,  atU  sensit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  company  in  Leip- 
sig, which  I  would  have  you  frequent  in  the  evenings,  when  the  studies  of 
the  day  are  over.  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  court  kept  there,  by  a  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Courland  ;  at  which  you  should  get  introduced.  The  King  oi 
Poland  and  his  Court  go  likewise  to  the  fair  at  Leipsig  twice  a  year ;  and 
I  shall  write  to  Sir  Charles  Williams,  the  king's  minister  there,  to  have  you 
presented,  and  introduced  into  good  company.  But  I  must  remind  you,  at 
the  »ame  time,  that  it  will  be  to  very  little  purpose  for  you  to  frequent  good 
company,  if  yon  do  not  conform  to,  and  learn  their  manners ;  if  you  are  not 
fttteiitive  to  please,  and  well  bred,  with  the  easiness  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
Ab  \  ou  must  attend  to  your  manners,  so  you  must  not  neglect  your  person ; 
but  lake  care  to  be  very  clean,  well  dressed,  and  genteel ;  to  have  no  dis- 
agreeable attitudes,  nor  awkward  tricks ;  which  many  people  use  themselves 
to,  and  then  cannot  leave  them  off.  Do  you  take  care  to  keep  your  teetli 
Tery  clean,  by  washing  them  constantly  every  morning,  and  after  every  meal  ? 
This  is  very  necessary,  both  to  preserve  your  teeth  a  great  while,  and  to 
nve  you  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Mine  have  plagued  me  long,  and  are  now 
ftlting  out,  merely  from  want  of  care  when  I  was  of  your  age.  Do  you  dress 
mil,  and  not  too  well  ?  Do  you  consider  your  air  and  manner  of  present- 
ing yourself  enough,  and  not  too  much  ?  Neither  negligent  nor  stiff?  All 
these  things  deserve  a  degree  of  care,  a  second-rate  attention  ;  they  give  an 
additional  lustre  to  real  merit.  My  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  a  pleasing  figure 
is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation.  It  is  certainly  an  agreeable  fore- 
runner of  merit,  and  smooths  the  way  for  it. 

Remember  that  I  shall  see  you  at  Hanover  next  summer,  and  shall  ex- 
pect perfection ;  which  if  I  do  not  meet  with,  or  at  least  something  very  near 
it»  you  and  I  shall  not  be  very  well  together.    I  shall  diaiect  and  analyse 

2g 
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you  with  a  microscope ;  so  that  I  shall  discover  the  least  speck  or  blemish. 
This  is  fair  waning ;  therefore  take  yoor  measures  accordingly.     Yonrs. 


LETTER  CXXV. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  Augutt  7.  O.  S.  1747. 

I  reckon  that  this  letter  has  but  a  bare  chance  of  Ending  yon  at  Lausanne ; 
but  I  was  resolved  to  risk  it,  as  it  is  the  last  that  1  shall  write  to  you  till 
you  are  settled  at  Leipsig.  I  sent  you  by  the  last  post,  under  cover  to 
Mr  Harte,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  one  of  the  first  people  at  Munich ; 
wliich  you  will  take  care  to  present  to  him  in  the  politest  manner ;  he  will 
certainly  have  you  presented  to  the  electoral  family ;  and  I  hope  yon  will 
go  through  that  ceremony  with  great  respect,  good  breeding,  and  ease.  As 
this  is  the  first  court  that  ever  you  will  have  been  at,  take  care  to  infom 
yourself  if  there  be  any  particular  customs  or  forms  to  be  observed,  that 
you  may  not  commit  any  mistake.  At  Vienna  men  always  make  courtesies, 
instead  of  bows,  to  the  emperor ;  in  France  nobody  bows  at  all  to  the  king; 
nor  kisses  his  hand ;  but  in  Spain  and  England,  bows  are  made,  and  hands 
are  kissed.  Thus  every  court  has  some  peculiarity  or  other,  of  which  those 
who  go  to  them  ought  previously  to  inform  themselves,  to  avoid  blunders 
and  awkwardnesses. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  any  more  now,  than  to  wish  jron  a  good  journey 
to  Leipsig ;  and  great  attention,  both  there  and  in  going  there.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXVL  f 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  SepUmber  21.  O.  S.  1747.     ' 

I  receii'cd,  by  the  last  post,  your  letter  of  the  8th,  N.  S.,  and  I  do  not  won-. 
der  that  you  are  surprised  at  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  P^isttf 
at  Einsiedlen,  and  at  their  absurd  stories  of  their  chapel.  But  remember,  at 
the  same  time,  that  errors  and  mistakes,  however  gross,  in  matters  of  opinion, 
if  they  are  sincere,  are  to  be  pitied,  but  not  punished  nor  laughed  at.  The 
blindness  of  the  understanding  is  as  much  to  be  pitied,  as  the  blindness  of 
the  eyes ;  and  there  is  neither  jest  nor  guilt  in  a  man's  losing  his  way  in 
either  case.  Charity  bids  us  set  him  right  if  we  can,  by  arguments  and 
persuasions ;  but  charity,  at  the  same  time,  forbids,  either  to  punish  or  ri* 
dicule  his  misfortune.  Every  man's  reason  is,  and  must  be,  his  guide ;  and 
I  may  as  well  expect  that  every  man  should  be  of  my  size  and  complexion, 
as  that  he  should  reason  just  as  I  do.  Every  man  seeks  for  truth ;  but 
God  only  knows  who  has  found  it.  It  is,  therefore,  as  nnjust  to  persecute, 
as  it  is  absurd  to  ridicule,  people  for  those  several  opinions,  which  they 
cannot  help  entertaining  upon  the  conviction  of  their  reason.  It  is  the  man 
who  tells,  or  who  acts  a  lie,  that  is  guilty,  and  not  he  who  honestly  and 
sincerely  believes  the  lie.  I  really  know  nothing  more  criminal,  more  mean, 
and  more  ridiculous  than  lying.  It  is  the  production  either  of  malicc%  cowar- 
dice, or  vanity ;  and  generally  misses  of  its  aim  in  every  one  of  these  views ; 
for  lies  are  always  detected  sooner  or  hiter.  If  I  tell  a  malicious  lie,  in 
order  to  affect  any  man's  fortune  or  character,  I  may  indeed  injure  him  for 
some  time ;  but  I  rinll  be  •sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  myself  at  last ; 
for,  as  soon  as  ever  I  §m  detedad,  (and  delMled  I  aoat  certainly  ahali  be^) 
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I  am  blasted  for  the  infamous  attempt ;  and  whatever  it  said  afterwards,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  person,  however  true,  passes  for  calumny.  If  I  lie, 
or  equivocate,  (for  it  is  the  same  thing,)  in  order  to  excuse  myself  for 
something  that  I  have  said  or  done,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  or  the  shame  that 
I  apprehend  from  it,  I  discover  at  once  my  fear  as  well  as  my  Oeilseliood ; 
and  only  increase,  instead  of  avoiding,  the  danger  and  the  shame  ;  I -shew 
myKelf  to  be  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  am  sure  to  be 
alwayH  treated  as  such.  Fear,  instead  of  avoiding,  invites  danger ;  for  con- 
cealed cowards  will  insult  known  ones.  If  one  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  there  is  something  noble  in  frankly  owning  it ;  it  is  the 
only  way  of  atoning  for  it,  and  the  only  way  of  being  forgiven.  Equivo- 
cating, evading,  shuffling,  in  order  to  remove  a  present  danger  or  incon- 
veniency,  is  something  so  mean,  and  betrays  so  much  fear,  that  whoever 
practises  them  always  deserves  to  be,  and  often  will  be  kicked.  There  is 
another  sort  of  lies,  inoffensive  enough  in  themselves,  but  wonderfully  ridi- 
culous; I  mean  those  lies  which  a  mistaken  vanity  suggests,  that  defeat 
the  very  end  for  which  they  are  calculated,  and  terminate  in  the  humiliation 
and  confusion  of  their  author,  who  is  sure  to  be  detected.  These  are  chiefly 
narrative  and  historical  lies,  all  intended  to  do  infinite  honour  to  their  au- 
thor. He  is  always  the  hero  of  his  own  romances ;  he  has  been  in  dangers 
from  which  nobody  but  himself  ever  escaped ;  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
whatever  other  people  have  heard  or  read  of:  he  has  had  more  bonnes  far- 
tunes  than  ever  he  knew  women ;  and  has  ridden  more  miles  post  in  one  day, 
than  ever  courier  went  in  twOb  He  is  soon  discovered,  and  as  soon  becomes 
the  object  of  universal  contempt  and  ridicule.  Remember,  then,  as  long  as 
you  live,  that  nothing  but  strict  truth  can  carry  you  through  the  world,  with 
either  your  conscience  or  your  honour  unwounded.  It  is  not  only  your  duty, 
but  your  interest :  as  a  proof  of  which  you  may  alwa3rs  observe,  that  the 
greatest  fools  are  the  greatest  liars.  For  my  own  part,  I  judge  of  every 
man's  truth  by  his  degree  of  understanding. 

This  letter  will,  I  suppose,  find  you  at  Leipsig ;  where  I  expect  and  re- 
quire from  you  attention  and  accuracy,  in  both  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  very  deticienc.  Remember  that  I  shall  see  you  in  the  summer  ;  shall 
examine  you  most  narrowly ;  and  will  never  forget  nor  forgive  those  faults, 
which  it  has  been  in  your  own  power  to  prevent  or  cure ;  and  be  assure<l 
that  I  have  many  eyes  upon  you  at  Leipsig,  besides  Mr  Harte's.     Adieu  ! 


LETTER  CXXVII. 

DEAR  BOY,  London.  October  2.  O.  S.  1747. 

By  your  letter  of  the  18th  past,  N.  S.,  I  find  that  you  are  a  tolerably  guod 
landscape  painter,  and  can  present  the  several  views  of  Switzerland  to  thv 
curious.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  some  atu^ntion  ;  but  1  hope 
you  will  be  as  good  a  portrait  painter,  which  is  a  much  more  noble  science 
By*portraito,  you  will  easily  judge,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  outline^  and  th.i' 
colouring  of  the  human  figure;  but  the  inside  of  the  heart  and  mind  ot  man. 
This  science  requires  more  attention,  observation,  and  penetration  than  the 
other ;  a^  indeed  it  is  infinitely  more  useful.  Search,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  care,  into  the  characters  of  all  those  whom  you  converse  with:  en- 
deavour to  discover  their  predominant  passions,  their  prevailing  weaknesses, 
their  vanities,  their  follies,  «nd  their  humoura,  with  all  the  right  and  wrong, 
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wise  and  silly  springs  of  baman  actions,  which  make  such  ioconsisteiit  and 
whimsical  beings  of  us  rational  creatures.  A  moderate  share  of  penetration, 
with  great  attention,  will  infallibly  make  these  necessary  discovieries.  This 
is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  the  world  is  a  country  which  no- 
body ever  yet  knew  by  description ;  one  must  travel  through  it  one's  self  to 
be  acquainted  with  it.  The  scholar,  who  in  the  dust  of  his  closet  talks  or 
writes  of  the  world,  knows  no  more  of  it,  than  that  orator  did  of  war,  who 
judiciously  endeavoured  to  instruct  Hannibal  in  it.  Courts  and  camps  are 
the  only  places  to  learn  the  world  in.  There  alone  all  kinds  of  characters 
resort,  and  human  nature  is  seen  in  all  the  various  shapes  and  modes,  which 
education,  custom,  and  habit  give  it :  whereas,  in  all  other  places,  one  lo- 
cal  mode  generally  prevails,  and  produces  a  seeming,  though  not  a  real,  same- 
ness of  character.  Foi*  example,  one  general  mode  distinguishes  an  univer- 
sity, another  a  trading  town,  a  third  a  sea-port  town,  and  so  on ;  whereas, 
at  a  capital,  where  the  Prince  or  the  Supreme  Power  resides,  some  of  all 
these  various  modes  are  to  be  seen,  and  seen  in  action  too,  exerting  their 
utmost  skill  in  pursuit  of  their  several  objects.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
all  over  the  world ;  but  its  operations  are  so  varied  by  education  and  habit, 
that  one  must  see  it  in  all  its  dresses  in  order  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  it.  The  passion  of  ambition,  for  instance,  is  the  same  in  a  courtier,  a 
soldier,  or  an  ecclesiastic ;  but,  from  their  different  educations  and  habits, 
they  will  take  very  different  methods  to  gratify  it.  Civility,  which  is  a  dis- 
position to  accommodate  and  oblige  others,  is  essentially  the  same  in  every 
country ;  but  good-breeding,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  manner  of  exerting 
that  disposition,  is  different  in  almost  every  country,  and  merely  local; 
and  every  man  of  sense  imitates  and  conforms  to  that  local  goo<l-breeding 
of  the  place  which  he  is  at.  A  conformity  and  flexibility  of  manners  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  course  of  the  world;  that  is,  with  regard' to  all  things  whicli 
are  not  wrong  in  themselves.  The  versatiie  ingenium  is  the  most  useful  of 
all.  It  can  turn  itself  instantly  from  one  object  to  another,  assuming  the 
proper  manner  for  each.  It  can  be  serious  with  the  grave,  cheerful  with- 
the  gay,  and  trifling  with  the  frivolous.  Endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  acquire 
this  talent,  for  it  is  a  very  great  one. 

As  I  hardly  know  any  thing  more  useful,  than  to  see,  from  time  to  time« 
pictures  of  one's  self  drawn  by  different  hands,  I  send  you  here  a  sketch  of 
yourself,  drawn  at  Lausanne,  while  you  were  there,  and  nnent  over  here  by 
a  person  who  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  fall  into  my  hands ;  and  indeed 
it  was  by  the  greatest  accident  in  the  world  that  it  did. 


LETTER  CXXVIII. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  October  9.  O.  S.  1747. 

People  of  your  age  have^  commonly,  an  unguarded  frankness  about  them ; 
which  makes  them  the  easy  prey  and  bubbles  of  the  artful  and  the  expe- 
rienced :  they  look  upon  every  knave  or  fool,  who  tells  them  that  he  is  their 
friend,  to  be  really  so ;  and  pay  that  profession  of  simulated  friendship, 
with  an  indiscreet  and  unbounded  confidence,  always  to  their  loss,  often  to 
their  ruin.  Beware,  therefore,  now  that  you  are  coming  into  the  world,  of 
these  proffered  friendships.  Receive  them  with  great  civility,  but  with 
great  incredulity  too ;  and  pay  them  with  compliments,  but  not  with  confi- 
dence.   Do  not  let  your  vanity  and  aelf-love  make  you  suppose  that  peo- 
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pie  become  yoar  friends  at  Srst  tight,  or  even  npon  a  »hort  acquaintance. 
Real  friendship  is  a  slow  grower ;  and  never  thrives  unless  ingrafted  upon  a 
stock  of  known  and  reciprocal  merit.  There  is  another  kind  of  nominal 
friendship  among  young  people,  which  is  warm  for'the  time,  but,  by  good 
luck,  of  short  duration.  This  friendship  is  hastily  produced,  by  their  being 
accidentally  thrown  together,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. A  6ne  friendship,  truly  I  and  well  cemented  by  drunkenness 
and  lewdness.  It  should  rather  be  called  a  conspiracy  against  morals  and 
good  manners,  and  be  punished  as  such  by  the  civil  magistrate.  However, 
they  have  the  impudence  and  the  folly  to  call  this  confederacy  a  friendship. 
They  lend  one  another  money,  for  Ixid  purposes :  they  engage  in  quarrels, 
offensive  and  defensive,  for  their  accomplices ;  they  tell  one  another  all  they 
know,  and  often  more  too,  when,  of  a  sudden,  some  accident  disperses  them, 
and  they  think  no  more  of  each  other,  unless  it  be  to  betray  and  laugh  at 
their  imprudent  confidence.  Remember  to  make  a  great  difference  between 
companions  and  friends ;  for  a  very  complaisant  and  agreeable  companion  may, 
and  often  does,  prove  a  very  improper  and  a  very  dangerous  friend.  People 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  and  not  without  reason,  form  their  opinion  of  you, 
updn  that  which  they  have  of  your  friends ;  and  there  is  a  Spanish  proverb, 
which  says  very  justly,  TeU  me  who  you  live  wiih,  and  I  will  tell  you  who 
you  are.  One  may  fairly  suppose,  that  a  man  who  makes  a  knave  or  a  fool 
bis  friend,  has  something  very  bad  to  do  or  to  conceal.  But,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  carefully  decline  the  friendship  of  knaves  and  fools,  if  it  can  be  called 
friendship,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  either  of  them  your  enemies,  wan- 
tonly and  unprovoked ;  for  they  are  numerous  bodies ;  and  I  would  rather 
choose  a  secure  neutrality,  than  alli/ince,  or  war  with  either  of  them.  You 
may  be  a  declared  enemy  fo  their  vices  and  follies,  without  being  marked 
oat  by  them  as  a  personal  one.  Their  enmity  :s  the  next  dangerous  thing 
to  their  friendship.  Have  a  real  reserve  with  almost  every  body ;  and  have 
a  seeming  reserve  with  almost  nobody ;  for  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  seem 
reserved,  and  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so.  Few  people  find  the  true  me- 
dium ;  many  are  ridiculously  mysterious  and  reserved  upon  trifles ;  and  many 
imprudently  communicative  of  all  they  know. 

The  next  thing  to  the  choice  of  your  friends^  is  the  choice  of  your  company. 
Endeavour,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  keep  company  with  people  above  you ; 
there  you  rise,  as  much  as  you  sink  witn  people  below  you ;  for  (as  I  have 
mentioned  liefore)  you  are  whatever  the  company  you  keep  is.  Do  not  mis- 
take, when  I  say  company  above  you,  and  think  that  I  mean  with  regard  to 
their  birth  :  that  is  the  least  consideration ;  but  I  mean  with  regard  to  their 
merit,  find  the  light  in  which  the  world  considers  them. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  good  company ;  one,  which  is  called  the  beau 
mondey  and  consists  of  those  people  who  have  the  lead  in  courts,  and  in  the 
gay  part  of  life :  the  other  consists  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  merit,  or  who  excel  in  some  particular  and  valuable  art  or  science. 
FoXmy  own  part,  I  used  to  think  myself  in  company  as  much  above  me, 
when  I  was  with  Mr  Addison  and  Mr  Pope,  as  if  I  had  been  with  all  the 
princes  in  Europe.  What  I  mean  by  low  company,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  avoided,  is  the  company  of  those,  who,  absolutely  insignificant  and 
contemptible  in  themselves,  think  they  are  honoured  by  being  in  your  com- 
pany, and  who  flatter  every  vice  and  every  folly  you  have,  in  order  to  en- 
gage you  to  converse  with  them.     The  pride  of  being  the  first  of  the  com- 
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pany  is  bat  too  common ;  bat  it  is  very  silly,  and  veiy  prejndictal.  No- 
thing in  the  world  lets  down  a  character  more  than  that  wrong  tarn. 

Yon  may  possibly  ask  me,  whether  a  man  has  it  always  in  his  power  to 
get  into  the  best  company  ?  and  bow  ?  I  say,  Yes,  he  has,  by  deserving  it ; 
provided  he  is  bat  in  circumstances  which  enable  him  to  appear  upon  the 
footing  of  a  gentleman.  Merit  and  good*  breeding  will  make  their  way  every 
where.  Knowledge  will  introduce  him,  and  good-breeding  will  endear  him 
to  the  best  companies ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  politeness  and  good- 
breeding  are  absolutely  necessary  to  adorn  any,  or  all  other  good  qualities  or 
talents.  Without  them,  no  knowledge,  no  perfection  whatsoever,  is  seen  in 
its  best  light.  The  scholar,  without  good- breeding,  is  a  pedant ;  the  philo- 
sopher, a  cynic ;  the  soldier,  a  brute ;  and  every  man  disagreeable. 

I  long  to  hear,  from  my  several  correspondents  at  Leipsig,  of  your  arrival 
there,  and  what  impression  you  make  on  them  at  first ;  for  I  have  Arguses, 
with  an  hundred  eyes  each,  who  will  watch  you  narrowly,  and  relate  to  me 
faithfully.  My  accounts  will  certainly  be  true ;  it  depends  upon  you,  9^" 
tirely,  of  what  kind  they  shall  be.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXIX. 

r 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  October  16.  O.  S.  1747. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  a  very  necessary  one  to  possess ;  but  a  very  difficuh 
one  to  acquire.  It  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  rules ;  and  your  own  goo^ 
sense  and  observation  will  teach  you  more  of  it  than  I  can.  Do  as  yo« 
would  be  done  by,  is  the  surest  method  that  I  know  of  pleasing.  Observe 
carefully  what  pleases  you  in  others,  and  probably  the  same  things  in  you 
will  please  others.  If  you  are  pleased  with  the  complaisance  and  attentioh 
of  others  to  your  humours,  your  tastes,  or  your  weaknesnes,  depend  upon  it 
the  same  complaisance  and  attention,  on  your  part  to  theirs,  will  equally 
please  them.  Take  the  tone  of  the  company  that  you  are  in,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  give  it ;  be  serious,  gay,  or  even  trifling,  as  you  find  the  present 
humour  of  the  company ;  this  is  an  attention  due  from  every  individual  to 
the  majority.  Do  not  tell  stories  in  company ;  there  is  nothing  more  tedi- 
ous and  disagreeable :  if  by  chance  you  know  a  very  short  story,  and  ex- 
ceedingly applicable  to  the  present  subject  of  conversation,  tell  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  and  even  then,  throw  out  that  you  do  not  love  to  tell 
stories  ;  but  that  the  shortness  of  it  tempted  you.  Of  all  things,  banish  the 
egotism  out  of  your  conversation,  and  never  think  of  entertaining  people 
with  your  own  personal  concerns,  or  private  affairs ;  though  they  are  inte- 
resting to  you,  they  are  tedious  and  impertinent  to  every  body  else  :  besides 
that,  one  cannot  keep  one's  own  private  affairs  too  secret.  Whatever  you 
think  your  own  excellencies  may  be,  do  not  affectedly  display  them  in  com- 
pany ;  nor  labour,  as  many  people  do,  to  give  that  turn  to  the  converaadoii* 
which  may  supply  you  with  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them.  If  they  we 
real,  they  will  infallibly  be  discovered,  without  your  pointing  them  out  yoar- 
self,  and  witli  much  more  advantage.  Never  maintain  an  argument  with 
heat  and  clamour,  though  you  think  or  know  yourself  to  be  in  the  right ; 
but  give  your  opinion  modestly  and  coolly,  which  is  the  only  way  to  eon* 
vinoe ;  and,  if  that  does  not  do,  try  to  change  the  cooversation,  by  sayings 
with  ffood  hunour,  **  We  shall  haidly  convtoee  one  aoochari  nor  la  it 
ory  that  we  abovld,  lo  let  nt  talk  of  MMDethiog  ebe.** 
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Remember  that  there  is  a  local  propriety  to  be  observed  in  all  companies ; 
and  that  what  is  extremely  proper  in  one  company,  may  be,  and  often  is. 
highly  improper  in  another. 

The  jokes,  the  bon  mots,  the  little  adventares,  which  may  do  very  well  in 
one  company,  will  seem  flat  and  tedious,  when  related  in  another.  The  par- 
ticalar  cbaracten,  the  habits,  the  cant  of  one  company,  may  give  merit  to  h 
word,  or  a  gesture,  which  would  have  none  at  all  if  divested  of  those  acci- 
dental circumstances.  Here  people  very  commonly  err ;  and,  fond  of  some- 
thing  that  has  entertained  them  in  one  company,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances, n*peat  it  with  emphasis  in  another,  where  it  is  either  insipid,  or,  it 
may  be,  offensive,  by  being  ill-timed  or  misplaced.  Nay,  they  often  do  it 
with  this  silly  preamble;  **  I  will  tell  you  an  excellent  thing;*'  or,  **  I  will 
tell  you  the  best  thing  in  the  world.*'  This  raises  expectations,  which,  when 
absolutely  disappointed,  make  the  relator  of  this  excellent  thing  look,  ver\' 
deservedly,  like  a  fool. 

If  you  would  particularly  gain  the  affection  and  friendship  of  particular 
people,  whether  men  or  women,  endeavour  to  find  out  their  predominant 
excellency,  if  they  have  one,  and  their  prevailing  weakness,  which  every 
body  has ;  and  do  justice  to  the  one,  and  something  more  than  justice  to  the 
other.  Men  have  various  objects  in  which  they  may  excel,  or  at  least 
would  be  thought  to  excel ;  and,  though  they  love  to  hear  justice  done  to  them, 
where  they  know  that  they  excel,  yet  they  are  most  and  best  flattered  up< 
on  those  points  where  they  wish  to  excel,  and  yet  are  doubtful  whether  they 
do  or  not.  As,  lor  example.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of  any  other,  had  the  idle  vanity  of 
being  thought  the  best  poet  too ;  he  envied  the  great  Comeille  his  reputa- 
tion, and  ordered  a  criticism  to  be  written  upon  the  Cid.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  flattered  skilfully,  said  little  to  him  of  his  abilities  in  state  afFairn. 
or  at  least  but  en  passanty  and  as  it  might  naturally  occur.  But  the  in- 
cense which  they  gave  him,  the  smoke  of  which  they  knew  would  turn  hih 
head  in  their  favour,  was  as  a  bel  esprit  and  a  poet.  Why  ?  Because  he 
was  sure  of  one  excellency,  and  distrustful  as  to  the  other.  You  will  easily 
discover  every  man's  prevailing  vanity,  by  observing  his  favourite  topic  of 
conversation  ;  for  every  man  talks  most  of  what  he  has  most  a  mind  to  be 
thought  to  excel  in.  Touch  him  but  there,  and  you  touch  him  to  the  quick. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  VValpole  (who  was  certainly  an  able  man)  was  little 
open  to  flattery  upon  that  head ;  for  he  was  in  no  doubt  himself  about  it : 
but  his  prevailing  weakness  was,  to  be  thought  to  have  a  polite  and  happy 
turn  to  gallantry ;  of  which  he  had  undoubtedly  less  than  any  man  living ;  it 
was  his  favourite  and  frequent  subject  of  conversation :  which  proved,  to 
those  who  had  any  penetration,  that  it  was  his  prevailing  weakness.  And 
they  applied  to  it  with  success. 

Women  have,  in  general,  but  one  object,  which  is  their  beauty ;  upon 
which,  scarce  any  flattery  is  too  gross  for  them  to  swallow.  Nature  hat* 
hardly  formed  a  woman  ugly  enough  to  be  insensible  to  flattery  upon  her 
person  ;  if  her  face  is  so  shocking,  that  she  must,  in  some  degree,  be  cou- 
ecioos  of  it,  her  figure  and  her  air,  she  trusts,  make  ample  amends  for  it.  If 
her  figure  is  deformed,  her  face,  she  thinks,  counterbalances  it.  If  they  are 
both  bad,  she  comforts  herself  that  she  has  graces ;  a  certain  manner ;  9LJt 
ne  sais  quoi,  still  more  engaging  than  beauty.  This  truth  is  evident,  from 
the  Bindied  and  elaborate  dress  of  the  ugliest  women  in  the  world.  An  un- 
doobtvdy  uncontested,  consdoaa  beamyt  k  of  all  women*  the  leeai  MDaible 
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of  flattery  upon  that  bead :  she  knows  it  is  her  dae,  and  is  therefore  obliged 
to  nobody  for  giving  it  her.  She  must  be  flattered  upon  her  understanding ; 
which,  though  she  may  possibly  not  doubt  of  herself,  yet  she  suspects  that 
men  may  distrust. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  and  think  that  I  mean  to  recommend  to  you  abject 
and  criminal  flattery :  no ;  flatter  nobody's  vices  or  crimes  :  on  the  contrary, 
abhor  and  discourage  them.  But  there  is  no  living  in  the  world  without  a 
romplaisant  indulgence  for  people  s  weaknesses,  and  innocent,  though  ridi* 
culouH  vanities.  If  a  man  has  a  mind  to  be  thought  wiser,  and  a  woman 
handsomer  than  they  really  are,  their  error  is  a  comfortable  one  to  them- 
selves, and  an  innocent  one  with  regard  to  other  people ;  and  I  would  rather 
make  them  my  friends,  by  indulging  tliem  in  it,  than  my  enemies,  by  en- 
deavouring (and  that  to  no  purpose)  to  undeceive  them. 

There  are  little  attentions,  likewise,  which  are  inflnitely  engaging,  and 
which  sensibly  affect  that  degree  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature ;  as  they  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  regard  and 
consideration  which  we  have  for  the  persons  to  whom  we  pay  them.  As,  for 
example,  to  observe  the  little  habits,  the  likings,  the  antipathies,  and  the 
tastes  of  those  whom  we  would  gain ;  and  then  take  care  to  provide  them 
with  the  one,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  other ;  giving  them,  genteelly,  to 
understand,  that  you  had  observed  they  liked  such  a  dish,  or  such  a  room ; 
for  which  reason  you  had  prepared  it :  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  having  ob* 
served  they  had  an  aversion  to  such  a  dish,  a  dislike  to  such  a  person,  &c. 
you  had  taken  care  to  avoid  presenting  them.  Sudi  attention  to  such  trifles 
flatters  self-love  much  more  than  greater  things,  as  it  makes  people  think 
themselves  almost  the  only  objects  of  your  thoughts  and  care. 

These  are  some  of  the  arcana  necessary  for  your  initiation  in  the  great 
society  of  the  world.  1  wish  I  had  known  them  better  at  your  age ;  1  have 
paid  the  price  of  thrce-and-fifty  years  for  them,  and  shall  not  grudge  it,  if 
you  reap  the  advantage.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXX. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  October  30.  O.  S   1747. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  Itinerarium,  which  yon  sent  me  from 
Ratisbon.  It  shews  me  that  you  observe  and  inquire  as  yon  go,  which  is 
the  true  end  of  travelling.  Those  who  travel  heedlessly  from  place  to  place, 
observing  only  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  attending  only  to  tbeir 
accommodation  at  the  inn  at  night,  set  out  fools,  and  will  certainly  return 
BO.  Those  who  only  mind  the  raree-shews  of  the  places  which,  they  go 
through,  such  as  steeples,  clocks,  town-houses,  &c.  get  so  little  by  their 
travels,  that  they  might  as  well  stay  at  home.  But  those  who  observe,  and 
inquire  into  the  situations,  the  strength,  the  weakness,  the  trade,  the  maaii- 
factures,  the  government,  and  constitution  of  every  place  they  go  to ;  who 
frequent  the  best  companies,  and  attend  to  their  several  manners  and  cha- 
racters ;  those  alone  travel  with  advantage ;  and  as  they  set  out  wise^  re* 
turn  wiser. 

I  would  advise  you  always  to  get  the  shortest  description  or  history  of 
every  place  where  yon  make  any  stay ;  and  anch  a  book,  however  imper- 
fect, will  still  suggest  to  yon  matter  for  inquiry ;  upon  which  yon  may  gM 
better  informationa  from  the  people  of  tk  place.    For  eiample ;  while  yoa 
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are  at  Leiptig ;  get  Bome  sboit  account  (and  to  be  rare  there  are  many  such) 
of  the  present  state  of  that  toira,  with  regard  to  its  magistrates,  its  police, 
its  prtrilegee,  &c.  and  then  inform  yourself  more  minutely,  upon  all  those 
heads,  in  conversation  with  the  most  intelligent  people.  Do  the  same  thing 
afterwards  with  regard  to  the  Electorate  of  Saxony :  you  will  find  a  short 
history  of  it  in  PuffendorflTs  Introduction,  which  will  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  it,  and  point  out  to  you  the  proper  objects  of  a  more  minute  inquiry.  In 
Hhort,  be  curious,  attentive,  inquisitive,  as  to  every  thing ;  listlessness  and 
indolence  are  always  blameable,  but,  at  your  age,  they  are  unpardonable. 
Consider  how  precious,  and  how  important  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  are 
your  moments  for  these  next  three  or  four  years ;  and  do  nut  lose  one  of 
them.  Do  not  think  I  mean  that  you  should  study  all  day  long ;  I  am  far 
from  advising  or  desiring  it :  but  1  desire  that  you  would  be  doing  some- 
thing or  other  all  day  long ;  and  not  neglect  half  hours  and  quarters  of  hours, 
which,  at  the  year  s  end,  amount  to  a  great  sum.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  short  intervals  in  Uie  day,  between  studies  and  pleasures  :  instead  of 
sitting  idle  and  yawning,  in  those  intervals,  take  up  any  book,  though  ever 
so  trying  a  one«  even  down  to  a  jest-book ;  it  is  still  better  than  doing  no- 
thing. 

Nor  do  I  call  pleasures  idleness,  or  time  lost,  provided  they  are  the  plea- 
sures of  a  rational  being ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  portion  of  your  time,  em- 
ployed in  those  pleasures,  is  very  usefully  employed.  Such  are  public  Hper- 
tades,  assemblies  of  good  company,  cheerful  suppers,  and  even  balls ;  but 
then,  these  require  attention,  or  else  your  time  is  quite  lost. 

There  are  a  great  many  people,  who  think  themselves  employed  all  day, 
and  who,  if  they  were  to  cast  op  their  accounts  at  night,  would  find  that 
they  had  done  just  nothing.  They  have  read  two  or  three  hours  mechani- 
cally, without  attending  to  what  they  read,  and  consequently  without  either 
retaining  it,  or  reasoning  upon  it.  From  thence  they  saunter  into  company, 
without  taking  any  part  in  it,  and  without  observing  the  characters  of  the 
persous,  or  the  subjects  of  the  conversation  ;  but  are  either  thinking  of  some 
trifle,  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  or  often  not  thinking  at  all ;  which 
KiUy  and  idle  suspension  of  thought  they  would  dignify  with  the  namp  nf 
absence  auti  distraction.  They  go  afterwards,  it  may  be,  to  tho  play,  wh*  m 
they  gape  at  the  company  and  the  lights ;  but  without  minding  the  very 
thing  they  went  to,  the  play. 

Pray  do  you  be  as  attentive  to  your  pleasures  as  to  vour  studies.  In  the 
Utter,  observe  and  reflect  upon  all  you  read ;  and,  in  the  former,  bu  watch- 
ful and  attentive  to  all  that  you  see  and  hear ;  and  never  have  it  to  say,  as  a 
thousand  fools  do,  of  things  that  were  said  and  done  before  their  faces, 
That,  truly,  they  did  not  mind  them,  because  they  were  thinking  of  80ine- 
thing  else.  Why  were  they  thinking  of  something  el^e  ?  and  if  they  were, 
why  did  they  come  there  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  fools  were  thinking  of  no- 
thing. Remember  the  hoc  age,  do  what  you  are  about,  be  that  what  it  will ; 
it  is  either  worth  doing  well,  or  not  at  all.  \V  herever  you  are,  have  (as  the 
low  vulgar  expression  is)  your  ears  and  your  eye»  about  you.  Listen  to 
every  thing  that  is  said,  and  see  every  thing  that  is  done.  Observe  the  looks 
and  countenances  of  those  who  speak,  which  is  often  a  surer  way  of  disco- 
rering  the  truth  than  from  what  they  say.  But  then  keep  all  these  obser- 
vations to  yourself,  for  your  own  private  use,  and  rarely  communicate  them 
to  othora.  Observe,  without  being  thought  an  observeri  for  otherwise  peo- 
ple will  be  upon  their  guard  before  yon. 

8u 
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Connder  nertoujilyt  and  follow  carefally,  I  beeeech  von,  my  <lear  chiliJ, 
the  adnce  which  from  time  to  time  I  hare  given,  and  snail  continue  to  giro 
you ;  it  is  at  once  the  result  of  my  long  experience,  and  the  effect  of  my 
tenderness  for  yon.  I  can  have  no  interest  in  it  but  yonrs.  You  are  not 
yet  capable  of  wishing  yonmelf  half  so  well  as  I  wish  yon ;  follow,  then*- 
i'ore,  for  a  time  at  least,  implicitly,  advice  which  you  cannot  suspect,  tbon;rh 
^:iO!<Hibly  you  may  not  yet  see  the  particular  advantages  of  it ;  but  yon  wiU 
...,.  day  feel  them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXXL 

DEAR  BOY,  Lomdtm,  Novmber  6.  O.  S.  1747. 

Three  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so  that  I  have  no  letter  from  you 
i<>  ac-knowledge ;  I  write  to  you,  therefore,  now,  as  usual,  by  way  of  flap- 
per, to  pnt  you  in  mind  of  yourself.     Doctor  Swift,  in  his  account  of  the 

•  inland  of  Lapnta,  describes  some  philosophers  there,  who  were  so  wrapped  up 

•  kiid  absorbed  in  their  abstruse  speculations,  that  they  would  have  forgotten  all 
the  cummon  and  necessary  duties  of  life,  if  they  had  not  been  reminded  of 
tlieu)  by  persons  who  flapped  them,  whenever  they  observed  them  continue 
too  lon^  ill  any  of  those  learned  trances.  1  do  not  indeed  suspect  you  of 
l>eing  absorbed  in  abstruse  speculations ;  but,  with  great  submission  to  yon, 

.may  1  not  suspect,  that  levity,  inattention,  and  too  little  thinking,  require  a 
flapper,  as  well  as  too  deep  tlunking  ?  If  my  letters  should  happen  to  get 
to  you  when  you  are  sitting  bv  the  fire  and  doing  nothing,  or  wnen  yon  are 

gaping  at  the  window,  may  they  not  be  very  proper  flaps,  to  put  yon  in 
mind,  that  yon  might  employ  your  time  much  better  ?  I  knew  once,  a  very 

•  covetous,  sordid  fellow,  who  used  frequently  to  say,  **  Take  care  of  the  pence ; 
tor  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."     This  was  a  juat  and  sensible 

.reflection  in  a  miser.     1  recommend  to  you  to  take  care  of  minutes ;  for 

.  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.   I  am  very  sure,  that  many  people  kise  two 

or  three  hours  every  day,  by  not  taking  care  of  the  minutes.     Never  think 

i  any  portion  of  time  whatsoever  too  short  to  be  employed ;  something  or 

•  other  may  always  be  done  in  it. 

While  you  are  in  Germany,  let  all  your  historical  studies  be  relative  to 

'  Germany :  not  only  the  general  history  of  the  empire  as  a  collective  body  ; 

.  but  of  the  respective  electorates,  principalities,  and  towns ;  and  also,  the  ge» 

.  nealogy  of  the  most  considerable  fiomilies.     A  gener.logy  is  no  trifle  in  Gcr- 

tiiany  ;  and  they  would  rather  prove  their  two- and*thirty  quarters,  than  twc»- 

and- thirty  cardinal  virtues,  if  there  were  so  many.     They  are  not  of  Ulys- 

•>*'>'h  opinion,  who  says  very  truly, 

—  Genus  et  prosvoc,  et  qam  non  fednus  ipst ; 
Vix  «a  iioktrs  voco. 

Good  nigfak 


LETTER  CXXXIL 

DEAR  BO\.  Ltmdtm,  November  24.  O.  S.  1747. 

As  often  as  I  write  to  you,  (and  that  you  know  i.s  pretty  often,)  so  often  I 
aai  in  doubt  whether  it  is  to  any  purpose,  and  wIkiIm'i  it  l*  not  labour  and 
\mpvr  lost.     This  entirely  depends  upon  tlie  degree  of  ri^HKoti  and 
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which  yoa  are  roaster  of,  or  Unnk  proper  to  exert.  If  yon  give  ydUfBeit 
time  tu  think,  and  have  tense  enough  to  think  right,  two  reBections  must  ne- 
f'e«Karily  occur  to  you ;  the  one  is,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  experiencH, 
and  that  you  have  none :  the  other  is,  that  I  am  the  only  man  living  who 
runnot  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  interest  concerning  you,  but  your 
«»wii.  From  which  two  undeniable  principles,  the  obvious  and  nec«M«iary 
(uuclusiun  is,  that  yon  ought,  for  your  own  sake,  to  attend  to  and  follow  my 
ndvioe. 

If,  by  the  application  which  I  recommend  to  you,  you  acquire  great  know- 
ledge, you  alone  are  the  gainer ;  I  pay  for  it.  If  you  should  deserve  either 
a  good  or  a  bad  character,  mine  will  be  exactly  what  it  is  now,  and  will  nei- 
ther be  the  better  in  the  6rst  case,  nor  the  worse  in  the  latter.  You  alone 
will  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser. 

Whatever  your  pleasures  may  be,  I  neither  can  nor  shall  envy  you  them,  as 
old  people  are  sometimes  suspecteu  by  young  people  to  do ;  and  1  shall  on- 
ly lament,  if  they  should  prove  such  as  are  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour,  or 
below  a  man  of  sense.  But  you  will  be  the  real  sufferer,  if  they  are  such. 
Aa  therefore  it  is  plain  that  I  can  have  no  other  motive  than  that  of  affec- 
tion in  whatever  I  say  to  you,  you  ought  to  look  upon  me  as  your  best,  and, 
for  some  years  to  come,  your  only  friend. 

True  friendship  requires  certain  proportions  of  age  and  manners,  and  can 
never  subsist  where  they  are  extremely  different,  except  in  the  rektions  of 
parent  and  child,  where  affection  on  one  side,  and  regard  on  the  oth^r,  make 
up  the  difference.  The  friendship  which  you  may  contract  with  people  of 
your  own  age  may  be  sincere,  may  be  warm  ;  but  must  l>e,  for  some  time, 
reciprocally  unprofitable,  as  there  can  be  no  experience  on  either  side.  The 
young  leading  the  young,  is  like  the  blind  leading  tlie  blind ;  "  they  will 
**  both  fall  into  tlie  ditch."  The  only  sure  guide  is,  he  who  has  often  gone 
the  road  which  you  want  to  go.  Let  me  be  that  guide  ;  who  have  gone  all 
roads,  and  who  can  consequently  point  out  to  you  the  best.  If  you  ask  me 
why  I  went  any  of  the  bad  roads  myself  ?  I  will  answer  you  very  truly,  That 
it  was  for  want  of  a  good  guide :  ill  example  invited  me  one  way,  and  a 
good  guide  was  wanting  to  shew  me  a  better.  But  if  any  body,  capable  of 
advbing  me,  had  taken  the  same  pains  with  me,  which  I  have  taken,  and  will 
continue  to  take  with  you,  I  should  have  avoided  many  follies  and  inconve- 
nienoea,  which  undirected  youth  run  me  into.  My  &ther  was  neither  de- 
Airoua  nor  able  to  advise  me ;  which  is  what,  I  hope,  you  cannot  say  of 
yours.  You  see  that  I  make  use  only  of  the  word  advice  ;  because  I  would 
much  rather  have  the  assent  of  your  reason  to  my  advice,  tlian  the  submis- 
aion  of  your  will  to  my  authority.  This,  I  persuade  myself,  will  happen, 
from  that  degree  of  sense  which  I  think  you  have ;  and  therefore  I  will  go 
on  advising,  and  with  hopes  of  success. 

Yon  are  now  settled  for  some  time  at  Leipsig ;  the  principal  object  of 
your  atay  there  is  the  knowledge  of  books  and  sciences ;  which  if  you  do 
not,  by  attention  and  application,  make  yourself  master  of  while  you  are 
tliere,  you  will  be  ignorant  of  them  all  the  rest  of  your  life  ;  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  a  life  of  ignorance  is  not  only  a  very  contemptible,  but  a  very 
tiresome  one.  Redouble  your  attention,  then,  to  Mr  Harte,  in  your  private 
etudiea  of  the  LUera  Humaniarest  especially  Greek.  State  your  difficol- 
ticsy  whenever  you  have  any ;  and  do  not  suppress  them,  either  from  mia- 
taken  shame,  lazy  indiffereooe,  or  in  order  to  have  done  the  sooner.    Do 
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the  same  when  yon  are  at  lectarm  with  Professor  Mascow,  or  any  other 

I»rofet8or;  let  nothing  pass  till  yon  are  sure  that  jon  understand  it  thorough - 
Y ;  and  accustom  yourself  to  write  down  the  capital  points  of  what  yon 
leum.  When  you  have  thus  UHefnlly  employed  your  mornings,  you  may, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  divert  yourself  in  the  evenings,  and  make  those  even- 
ings very  useful  too,  by  passing  them  in  good  company,  and,  by  observation 
and  attention,  learning  as  much  of  the  world  as  Leipsig  can  teach  you.  You 
will  observe  and  imitate  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  best  fashion  there  : 
not  that  they  are  (it  may  be)  the  best  manners  in  the  world  ;  but  because 
they  are  the  best  manners  of  the  place  where  you  are,  to  which  a  man  of 
nense  always  conforms.  The  nature  of  things  (as  I  have  often  told  yon)  in 
always  and  every  where  the  same ;  but  the  modes  of  them  vary,  more  or 
less,  in  every  country ;  and  an  easy  and  genteel  conformity  to  them,  or  ra- 
ther the  assuming  of  them  at  proper  times,  and  in  proper  places,  is  what  par- 
ticularly constitutes  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  well-bred  man. 

Here  is  advice  enough,  I  think,  and  too  much,  it  may  be,  you  will  think, 
for  one  letter ;  if  yon  follow  it,  you  will  get  knowledge,  character,  and  plem- 
rare  by  it ;  if  you  do  not,  I  only  lose  operam  ei  okum^  which,  in  all  events, 
I  do  not  grudge  yon. 

I  send  you,  by  a  person  who  sets  out  this  day  for  Leipsig,  a  small  packet 
•  Mil  your  Mamma,  containing  some  valnable  things  which  yon  left  behind ; 
M*  which  I  have  added,  by  way  of  new-year's  gift,  a  very  pretty  tooth-pick 
case ;  and,  by  the  way,  pray  uke  great  care  of  your  teeth,  and  keep  them 
extremely  clean.  I  have  likewise  sent  you  the  Greek  roots,  lately  translated 
into  Engliith  from  the  French  of  the  Port  Royal.  Inform  youraelf  what  the 
Port  Royal  is.  To  conclude  with  a  quibble ;  I  hope  you  will  not  only  feed 
upon  these  Greek  roots,  but  likewise  digest  them  perfectly.     Adieu  I 


LETTER  CXXXIII. 

DEAR  ROY,  Lvntkm,  December  II.  O.  S.  1747. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  more  wish  that  you  should  know,  and  which 
fewer  people  do  know,  than  the  true  use  and  vaino  of  time.  It  is  in  every 
body's  mouth  ;  but  in  few  people's  practice.  Every  fool,  who  slatterns  away 
his  whole  time  in  nothingM,  utters,  however,  some  trite  commonplace  ten- 
tence,  of  which  there  are  millions,  to  prove,  at  once,  the  value  and  the  fleet- 
ness  of  time.  The  suii-<lials,  likewine,  all  over  Europe,  have  some  ingenious 
inscription  to  that  effect ;  so  that  nobody  squanders  away  their  time,  with- 
out hearing  and  seeing,  daily,  how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it  well,  and  bow 
irrecoverable  it  is  if  lost.  But  all  these  admonitions  are  useless,  where  there 
is  not  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  suggest  them,  rather  than  receive 
them.  By  the  manner  in  which  you  now  tell  mo  that  you  employ  your 
time,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  have  that  fund  ;  that  is  the  fund  which  will 
make  you  rich  indeed.  1  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give  you  a  critical  eesay 
upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  time ;  but  1  will  only  give  you  some  hints  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  one  particular  period  of  tliat  long  time  which,  I  hope,  you 
have  before  you ;  i  mean,  the  next  two  years.  Remember  then,  that  whatever 
knowledge  you  do  not  solidly  lay  the  foundation  of  before  you  are  eighteen, 
you  will  never  be  master  of  while  you  breathe.  Knowledge  ia  a  comfonalile 
and  necessary  retreat  and  shelter  for  ua  in  an  advanced  age ;  and  if  we  do  not 
pbmt  it  while  yoong,  it  will  give  ua  no  ahade  when  we  grow  old.     I  neither 
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require  oor  expect  from  you  great  mpplication  to  books,  after  you  are  once 
thrown  out  into  the  great  world.  I  know  it  is  impossible ;  and  it  may  eren^. 
in  mime  cases,  be  improper :  this,  therefore,  is  yoar  time,  anil  your  only  tim«t 
for  unwearied  and  uninterrupted  application.  If  you  should  sometimes  think 
it  a  little  laborious,  consider,  that  labour  is  the  unavoidable  fatigue  of  a  ne- 
cessary  journey.  The  more  hours  a-day  you  travel,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
at  your  journey  s  end.  The  sooner  you  are  qualified  for  your  liberty,  the 
Hooner  you  shall  have  it ;  and  your  manumission  will  entirely  depend  up- 
on  the  manner  in  which  you  employ  the  intermediate  time.  I  think  I  of- 
fer yon  a  very  good  bargain^  when  I  promise  you,  upon  my  word,  that  if  you 
will  do  every  thing  that  I  would  have  yon  do,  till  you  are  eighteen,  I  will 
do  every  thing  that  you  would  have  me  do,  ever  afterwards. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  was  so  good  a  manager  of  his  time,  that  he 
would  not  even  lose  that  small  portion  of  it,  which  the  calls  of  nature  obliged 
him  to  paMs  in  the  necessary-house ;  but  gradually  went  through  all  the  Latin 
poets,  in  those  moments.  He  bought,  for  example,  a  common  edition  of 
Horace,  of  which  be  tore  off  gradually  a  couple  of  pages,  carried  them  with 
him  to  that  necessary  place,  read  them  first,  and  then  sent  them  down  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Cloacina :  this  was  so  much  time  fairly  gained ;  and  I  recom- 
mend to  you  to  follow  his  example.  It  is  better  than  only  doing  what  you 
cannot  help  doing  at  those  moments ;  and  it  will  make  any  book,  which  you 
shall  read  in  that  manner,  very  present  in  your  mind.  Books  of  science, 
and  of  a  grave  sort,  must  be  read  with  continuity ;  but  there  are  very  many, 
and  even  very  useful  ones,  which  may  be  rea<l  with  advantage  by  snatches, 
and  unconnectedlv ;  such  are  all  the  good  Latin  poets,  except  Virgil  in  his 
^neid :  and  such  are  most  of  the  modem  poets,  in  which  you  wilt  find 
many  pieces  worth  reading,  that  will  not  take  up  above  seven  or  eight  mi- 
nutes. Hayle's,  Moreri's,  and  other  dictionaries,  are  proper  books  to  take 
and  shut  up  for  the  little  intervals  of  (otherwise)  idle  time,  that  every  body 
has  in  the  course  of  the  day,  between  either  their  studies  or  their  pleasures. 
GocnI  night. 


LETTER  CXXXIV. 

DEAR  BOY,  London^  December  18.  O.  S.  1747. 

As  two  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  I  have  no  letters  of  yours  or 
Mr  Harte's  to  acknowledge ;  so  that  this  letter  is  the  effect  of  that  jcrt* 
bendi  cocoeihest  which  my  fears,  my  hopes,  and  my  doubts,  concerning  you 
give  me.  When  I  have  wrote  you  a  very  long  letter  upon  any  subject,  it 
is  no  sooner  gone,  but  I  think  I  have  omitted  something  in  it,  which  might 
be  of  use  to  you ;  and  then  I  prepare  the  supplement  for  the  next  post :  or 
else  some  new  subject  occurs  to  me,  upon  which  I  fiancy  that  I  can  give  you 
some  informations,  or  point  out  some  rules  which  may  be  advantageous  to 
yon.  This  sets  me  to  writing  again,  though  God  knows  whether  to  any 
purpose  or  not ;  a  few  years  more  can  only  ascertain  that.  But,  whatever 
my  success  may  be,  my  anxiety  and  my  care  can  only  be  the  effects  of  that 
tender  afivction  which  I  have  for  you ;  and  which  you  cannot  represent  to 
yourself  greater  than  it  really  is.  But  do  not  mistake  the  nature  of  that 
afiection,  and  think  it  of  a  kind  that  you  may  with  impunity  abuse.  It  is 
not  natural  affection,  there  being  in  reality  no  such  thing ;  for,  if  there  were, 
■oine  inward  sentiment  must  necessarily  and  reciprocally  discover  the  pa- 
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rent  to  the  child,  and  the  child  to  the  parent,  without  any  exterior  indicationN. 
knowledge,  or  acquaintance  whatsoever ;  which  never  happened  sirife  thi* 
creation  of  the  world,  whatever  poets,  romance,  and  novel  writers  and  such 
sentiment- mongers,  may  be  pleased  to  say  to  the  contrary.  Neither  in  my 
affection  for  yon  that  of  a  mother,  of  which  the  only,  or  at  leuMt  the  chief 
objects,  are  health  and  life :  I  wish  you  them  both  most  heartily ;  bnt,  at  the 
same  time,  I  confess  they  are  by  no  means  my  principal  care. 

My  object  is  to  have  yon  6t  to  live ;  which,  if  yon  are  not,  I  do  not  de- 
sire that  yon  should  live  at  all.  My  affection  for  you  then  in^  and  only  will 
be,  proportioned  to  your  merit ;  which  is  the  only  affection  that  one  rational 
being  ought  to  have  for  another.  Hitherto  I  have  discovered  nothing  wron«; 
in  your  heart,  or  your  head :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  see  sense  in  the  one. 
and  sentiments  in  the  other.  This  persuasion  is  the  only  motive  of  my  pre- 
sent affection ;  which  will  either  increase  or  diminish,  according  to  your  me- 
rit or  demerit.  If  you  have  the  knowledge,  the  honour,  and  the  probity 
which  you  may  have,  the  marks  and  warmth  of  my  affection  shall  amply 
reward  them  ;  but  if  you  have  them  not,  my  aversion  and  indignation  will 
rise  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  in  that  case,  remember,  that  I  am  under 
no  further  obligation,  than  to  give  you  the  necessary  means  of  subsisting. 
If  ever  we  quarrel*  do  not  expect  or  depend  upon  any  weakness  in  my  na- 
ture, for  a  reconciliation,  as  children  frequently  do,  and  often  meet  with, 
from  silly  parents ;  I  have  no  such  weakness  about  me :  and,  as  I  will  never 
quarrel  with  you  but  upon  some  essential  point ;  if  once  we  quarrel,  I  wilt 
never  forgive.  But  I  hope  and  believe,  that  this  declaration  (for  it  is  no 
threat)  will  prove  unnecessary.  You  are  i/b  stranger  to  the  principles  of 
virtue ;  and,  surely,  whoever  knows  virtue,  must  love  it.  As  for  knowledge, 
yon  have  already  enough  of  it,  to  engage  yon  to  acquire  more.  The  igno- 
rant only,  either  despise  it,  or  think  that  they  have  enough :  those  who  have 
the  most,  are  always  the  most  desirous  to  have  more,  and  know  that  the 
most  they  can  have  is,  alas  I  but  too  little. 

Reconsider,  from  time  to  time,  and  retain  the  friendly  advice  which  1 
send  you.     The  advantage  will  he  all  your  own. 


LEITEK  CXXXV. 

DEAR  BOY,  LowioH,  December  20  O.  S   1747. 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  of  the  17th  and  22d,  N.  S.,  by  the 
last  of  which  I  €nd  that  some  of  mine  to  you  must  have  miscarried ;  for  1 
have  never  been  above  two  posts  without  writing  to  you  or  to  Mr  Harte, 
and  even  very  long  letters  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Harte, 
which  gives  me  great  satisfaction :  it  is  full  of  your  praises ;  and  he  answers 
for  you,  that,  in  two  years  more,  you  will  deserve  your  manumission,  and 
be  fit  to  go  into  the  world,  upon  a  footing  that  will  do  yon  honour,  and  give 
me  pleasure. 

I  thank  yon  for  your  offer  of  the  new  edition  of  Adamui  Adami,  but  I 
do  not  want  it,  having  a  good  edition  of  it  at  present.  When  you  have  read 
that,  you  will  do  well  to  follow  it  with  Pere  Sougeant**  Hntoire  du  Traitt 
de  Munster,  in  two  volumes  quarto ;  which  contains  many  important  anec- 
dotes concerning  that  famous  treaty,  that  are  not  in  Adamus  Adami. 

You  tell  me  that  your  lectures  upon  the  Jus  Publicum  will  be  ended  at 
Easter ;  but  then  I  hope  that  Monsieur  Mascow  will  begin  them  again ;  for 
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I  n'onld  not  liave  jroa  disctHitinne  that  stady  onenlay  while  yoa  Are  At  Leip* 
Kig  I  sappoae  thikt  Monsii^ur  Mascuw  will  likewise  gire  yoa  lectures  upon 
ihe  Jnsirumentum  Pacis,  and  upon  the  capitulations  of  the  hite  emperors. — 
Your  German  will  go  on  of  course ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  stay 
at  Leipsig  will  make  you  perfect  master  of  that  hinguage,  both  as  to  speak- 
ing aud  writing  ;  for  remember,  that  knowing  any  language  imperfectly,  in 
rery  little  better  than  not  knowing  it  at  all :  people  being  as  unwillin^^  to 
speak  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  possess  thoroughly,  as  others  are  to 
hear  them.  lonr  thoughts  are  cramped,  and  appear  to  great  disadvantage, 
in  any  language  of  which  you  are  not  perfect  master.  Let  modem  history 
share  part  of  your  time,  and  that  always  acc4>mpanied  with  the  maps  of  the 
places  in  question ;  geography  and  hiMtury  are  very  imperfect  separately, 
and,  to  be  useful,  must  be  joined. 

Go  to  the  Duchess  of  Cour]and*s  a^  often  an  she  and  your  leisure  will 
permit,  llie  company  of  women  of  fashion  will  improve  your  manners, 
though  not  your  understanding ;  and  that  complaiKance  and  politeness,  which 
are  so  useful  in  men's  company,  c^n  only  be  acquired  in  women's. 

Remember  always,  what  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  tiuieM,  that  all  the 
talenta  in  the  world  will  want  all  their  lustre,  and  some  part  of  tlieir  use  too, 
if  thev  are  not  adorned  with  that  easy  good -breeding,  that  engaging  manner, 
and  those  graces,  which  seduce  and  prepossess  people  in  your  favour  at  first 
sight.  A  proper  care  of  your  person  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  al- 
ways extremely  dean  ;  upon  proper  occasions  fine.  Your  carriage  genteel, 
and  your  motions  graceful.  Take  particular  care  of  your  manner  and  ad- 
dress, when  you  present  yourself  m  company.  Let  them  be  reMpectfol  with* 
out  meanness,  easy  without  too  much  familiarity,  genteel  without  affectation, 
and  insinuating  without  any  seeming  art  or  design. 

Yob  need  not  send  me  any  more  extnicts  of  the  German  constitution : 
which,  by  the  course  of  your  present  studies,  I  know  you  must  soon  Ik*  ac- 
quainted with ;  but  I  would  now  rather  thst  your  lettem  should  lie  a  nort  ot 
journal  of  your  own  life.  Ah,  for  instance,  what  company  you  keep,  wliai. 
nen*  acquaintances  vou  make,  what  your  pleasures  are;  with  your  own  in- 
flections upon  the  whole :  likewise  what  Greek  and  Latin  bookx  you  road  ami 
understand.     Adieu  I 
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DEAR  BOY|  January  2.  O.  J).  174a 

I  am  edified  with  the  allotment  of  your  time  at  Leipsig ;  which  is  so  well 
employed  from  morning  till  uij^ht,  that  a  fool  would  say,  you  had  none  left 
for  yourself;  whereas,  I  am  sure  you  have  sense  enough  to  know,  that  such 
a  right  use  of  your  time  is  having  it  all  to  yourself;  nay,  it  is  even  more, 
for  it  is  laying  it  out  to  immense  interest,  which,  in  a  very  few  yearn,  will 
amount  to  a  prodigious  capital. 

Though  twelve  of  your  fourteen  Commensaux  may  not  he  the  liveliest 
people  in  the  world,  and  may  want  (as  1  easily  conceive  that  they  do)  U  ton 
dt  la  bonne  eompagnie^  et  les  graces,  which  1  wish  you,  yet  pray  take  rare 
not  to  express  any  contempt,  or  throw  out  any  ridicule;  which,  I  canatwure 
you,  is  not  more  contrary  to  good  manners  than  to  good  sense:  hut  en- 
deavour rather  to  get  all  the  good  you  can  out  of  them ;  and  something  or 
other  ia  to  be  got  out  of  every  body.     They  will,  at  least,  improve  you  in 
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th«»  GHriimn  lanj:uat:«  ;  ancl»  an  they  come  from  (litferent  rountripH,  you 
may  put  them  iipo/i  tcuhjertM,  concerning  which  thi-y  must  necvsHiirily  he 
able  to  give  yoa  nome  usefal  infonnationi*,  let  them  l>e  ever  so  dull  or  iIik 
agreeable  in  general:  they  will  know  something,  at  least,  of  the  Iawm,  cum 
toms,  government,  and  considerable  (kmitieo  of  their  respective  countrieN ; 
all  which  are  better  known  than  not,  and  consequently  worth  inqoiriiig  in- 
to. There  is  hardly  any  body  good  for  every  thing,  and  there  is  scan-ely 
any  body  who  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  A  good  chemist  will  extract 
some  spirit  or  other  out  of  every  substance ;  and  a  man  of  parts  will,  by  his 
dexterity  and  management,  elicit  something  worth  knowing  out  of  every  being 
he  converses  with. 

As  you  have  been  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of  CourUnd,  pray  go  there 
as  often  as  ever  your  more  necessary  occupations  will  allow  you.  I  am  told 
•he  is  extremely  well  bred,  and  has  parts.  Now,  though  I  would  not  re- 
commend to  you,  to  go  into  women's  company  in  search  of  solid  knowledge, 
or  judgment,  yet  it  has  its  isse  in  other  respects ;  for  it  certainly  polishes  the 
manners,  and  gives  tme  ceriaine  toumure,  which  is  very  necesxary  in  il>e 
course  of  the  world ;  and  which  Englishmen  have  generally  less  of  than  any 
people  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  say  that  your  suppers  are  luxurious,  but  you  must  own  they  are 
iblid ;  and  a  quart  of  soup,  and  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  will  enable  yon  to 
pass  the  ni^ht  without  great  impatience  for  your  breakfast  next  morning. 
One  part  of  your  supper  (the  potatoes)  is  the  constant  diet  of  my  old  friends 
and  countrymen  *,  the  Irish,  who  are  the  healthiest  and  the  strongest  bodies 
of  men  that  1  know  in  Europe. 

As  I  believe  that  many  of  my  letters  to  you  and  to  Mr  Harte  have  mit- 
carried,  as  well  as  some  of  yours  and  his  to  me ;  particularly  one  of  his  from 
Leipsig,  to  which  he  refers  in  a  subsequent  one,  and  which  I  never  received ; 
I  would  have  you,  for  the  future,  acknowledge  the  dates  of  all  the  letters 
which  either  of  you  shall  receive  from  me ;  and  I  will  do  the  same  on  my 
part. 

That  which  I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  from  you,  was  of  the  25th  No- 
vember, N.  S. ;  the  mail  before  that  brought  me  yours,  of  which  I  have  for- 
got the  date,  hut  which  inclosed  one  to  Lady  Chesterfield :  she  will  answer 
it  soon,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  you  for  it. 

My  disorder  was  only  a  very  great  cold,  of  which  I  am  entirely  recovered. 
You  Hhall  not  complain  for  want  of  accounts  from  Mr  Grevenkop,  who  will 
frequently  write  you  whatever  passes  here,  in  the  German  language  and 
character ;  which  will  improve  you  in  both.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXXVII. 

DEAR  BOY,  ZondbJi,  Januaiy  15.  O.  &  1748. 

I  willingly  accept  the  new  year's  gift  which  you  promise  me  for  next 
year ;  and  the  more  valuable  you  make  it,  the  more  thankful  I  shall  be. 
That  depends  entirely  upon  you ;  and  therefore  I  hope  to  be  presented, 
every  year,  with  a  new  edition  of  von,  more  correct  tnan  the  former,  aivd 
considerably  enlarged  and  amended. 

*  Lord  Chesterfield,  from  the  time  he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
\74A,  used  always  to  call  the  Irish  his  countrymen. 
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Since  yoa  do  not  cane  to  be  an  aiisessor  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  that 
you  deiiire  an  establishment  in  England ;  what  do  you  think  of  being  Greek 
Profe^Mfor  at  one  of  our  universities  ?  It  is  a  very  pretty  sinecure,  and  re- 
quires very  little  knowledge  (much  less  than,  I  hope,  you  have  already)  of 
that  language.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whnr 
elxe  to  propose  to  you ;  and  therefore  desire  that  you  will  inform  roe  what 
sort  of  destination  you  propose  for  yourself;  for  it  is  now  time  to  fix  it,  and 
to  take  our  measures  accordingly.  Mr  Harte  tells  me  that  you  set  up  for  a 
aaAirM0$  tfm^  i  if  so,  I  presume  it  is  in  the  view  of  succeeding  me  in  my  office  * : 
which  1  will  very  willingly  resign  to  you,  whenever  yon  shall  call  upon  nie 
for  it.  But,  if  you  intend  to  be  the  n9)uTntc§,  or  the  BuXn^d^t  «ni^,  there  are 
some  trifling  circumstances  upon  which  you  should  previously  take  your 
resolotion.  The  first  of  which  is,  to  be  fit  for  it :  and  then,  in  order  to  lie 
to,  make  yourself  master  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  hmguages.  To 
know  perfectly  the  constitution,  and  form  of  government  of  every*  nation  ; 
the  growth  and  the  decline  of  ancient  and  modem  empires ;  and  to  trace  out 
and  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  both.  To  know  the  strength,  the  riches,  and 
the  commerce  of  every  country.  These  little  things,  trifling  as  they  may 
seem,  are  yet  very  necessary  for  a  politician  to  know ;  and  which  therefore, 
I  preeume,  you  will  condescend  to  apply  yountelf  to.  There  are  some 
additional  qualifications  necessary,  in  the  practical  part  of  business,  which 
may  d«'serve  some  consideration  in  your  leisure  moments ;  such  as,  an  ab- 
solute command  of  yovLT  temper,  so  as  not  to  be  provoked  to  passion,  upon 
any  account ;  patience,  to  hear  frivolous,  impertinent,  and  unreasonable  ap- 
plications ;  with  address  enougli  to  refuse,  without  offending,  or,  by  your 
manner  of  granting,  to  double  the  obligation  :  dexterity  enough  to  conceal 
a  truth,  without  telling  a  lie :  sagacity  enough  to  read  other  people's  coun- 
tenances ;  and  serenity  enough  not  to  let  them  discover  any  thing  by  yours ; 
a  seeming  frankness  with  a  real  reserve.  These  are  the  rudiments  of  a  poli- 
tician ;  the  world  must  be  your  grammar. 

Thie«-  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland  ;  so  that  I  have  no  letters  from 
you  to  Hcknowledge.  I  therefore  conclude  with  recommending  myself  to 
your  fovour  and  protection  when  yon  succeed.     Yours. 


LETTER  CXXXVIIL 

DKAR  BOY,  Lomdtm,  Jmnuary  29.  O.  S   174H 

I  find,  by  Mr  Harte's  last  letter,  that  many  of  my  letters  to  yon  and  him, 
liave  be  u  frozii  up  in  their  way  to  Leipsig;  the  thaw  has,  I  suppose,  by 
this  time,  set  them  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  journey  to  yon,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  glut  of  them  at  once.     Hudibras  alludes,  in  this  verse. 

Like  words  congealed  iu  northern  air, 

to  a  vulgar  notion,  that  in  Greenland  words  were  frosen  in  their  utterance ; 
and  that,  u|)on  a  thaw,  a  very  mixed  conversation  was  heard  in  the  air,  of 
all  those  words  set  at  liberty.  This  conversation  was,  I  presume,  too  various 
and  extensive  to  be  much  attended  to :  and  may  not  that  be  the  case  of  half 
a  dozen  of  my  long  letters,  when  you  receive  them  all  at  once  ?  I  think  that 
I  can,  eventually,  answer  that  question,  thus  :  if  you  consider  my  letters  in 

*  Secreurj  of  State. 
2i 
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Mioir  true  light,  as  conveying  to  you  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  BJncerely 
wi!«h«'8  your  happiness,  and  desires  to  promote  your  pleasures,  you  will  botti 
read  and  attend  to  them  ;  but,  if  yon  consider  them  in  their  uppositv,  laut 
very  falne  light,  as  the  dictates  of  a  morose  and  sermonizing  £iiher,  I  am 
>uie  they  will  be  not  only  unattended  to,  but  unread.  Which  is  the  case, 
-V  ou  can  best  tell  me.  Advice  is  seldom  welcome :  and  thoMs  who  want  it 
(he  most,  always  like  it  the  least.  I  hope  that  your  want  of  experience,  ut 
which  you  must  be  conscious,  will  convince  you,  that  you  want  aidvice ,  and 
;}mt  your  good  sense  will  incline  you  to  follow  it. 

Tell  me  how  you  pass  your  leisure  hours  at  Lieipsig:  1  know  you  liave 
not  many ;  and  1  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think,  that,  at  this  age, 
you  would  desire  more.  Have  you  assemblies,  or  public  bpectacles  ?  and 
of  what  kind  are  they  ?  Whatever  they  are,  see  them  all :  seeing  every  thing, 
it»  the  only  way  not  to  admire  any  thuig  too  much. 

If  you  ever  take  up  little  tale-books,  to  amuse  yon  by  snatches,  I  will  re- 
i'ommend  two  French  hooks,  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  they  will 
Hitertain  yon,  and  not  without  some  use  to  your  mind  and  your  niannen. 
One  is,  La  Maniere  de  bien  penser  dans  Ui  Ouvragei  d'JSsjjrii,  written  by 
Pere  Bouhours;  I  believe  you  read  it  once  in  England,  with  Monsieur  Co- 
(lerr ;  but  I  think  that  you  will  do  well  to  riead  it  again,  as  I  know  of  no  book 
that  will  form  your  taste  better.  The  other  is,  LArl  de  plaire  dans  ia 
Conversation^  by  the  AU^i  de  Bellegarde^  and  is  by  no  means  useless, 
tliou|^h  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  art  of  pleasing  can  be  reduced  to 
u  receipt ;  if  it  could,  I  am  sure  that  receipt  would  be  worth  purchasing  at 
any  prict*.  Good  sense,  and  good  nature,  are  the  principal  ingredients ;  and 
your  own  observation,  and  the  good  advice  of  others,  must  give  the  right 
colour  and  taste  to  it.    Adieu  I  1  shall  always  love  you  as  you  shall  deserve. 


LETTER  CXXXIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  ZoM&M,  Februaty  9-  O.  S.  1748. 

You  will  receive  this  letter,  not  from  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  from  a  pri- 
vate man ;  for  whom,  at  his  time  of  Ufe,  quiet  was  as  fit,  and  as  necessary,  aa 
labour  and  activity  are  for  you  at  your  age,  and  for  many  yearn  Ktill  to  come. 
I  resigned  the  seals,  last  Saturday,  to  the  King ;  who  parted  with  me  moat 
graciously,  and  (I  may  add,  for  he  said  so  himself)  with  rej^ret.  As  I  re* 
tire  from  hurry  to  quiet,  and  to  enjoy,  at  my  ease,  the  comforts  of  privata 
and  social  life,  you  will  easily  imagine  that  I  have  no  thoughts  of  opposition, 
or  meddling  with  business.  Otium  cum  di^niiaie  is  my  object.  The  for- 
mer I  now  enjoy ;  and  I  hope  that  my  conduct  and  character  entitle  me  to 
'^finie  share  of  the  latter.  In  short,  1  am  now  happy ;  and  I  found  that  I 
could  not  be  so  in  my  former  public  situation. 

A8  I  like  your  correspondence  better  than  that  of  all  the  kings  princes, 
and  ministers,  in  Europe,  1  shall  now  have  leisure  to  carry  it  on  more  rega* 
larly.  My  letters  to  you  will  be  written,  I  am  sure,  by  me,  and,  1  hope, 
read  by  you,  with  pleasure ;  which,  I  beliere,  seldom  happens,  n  ciprocally, 
to  letters  written  from  and  to  a  secretary's  office. 

Do  not  apprehend  that  my  retirement  from  business  may  l>e  a  hindrance 
to  your  advancement  in  it,  at  a  proper  time :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  promote 
it :  for,  having  nothing  to  a»ik  for  myself,  i  shall  have  the  better  title  to  aak 
for  you.     But  yon  have  still  a  surer  way  than  this  of  rising,  and  which  ia 
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wholly  in  your  own  power.  Mske  yoaraelf  necessary ;  which,  with  your 
natural  parts,  yon  may,  by  application,  do.  We  are,  in  general,  in  England, 
ignorant  of  foreign  affiiir«  ;  and  of  the  interests,  vieii*s,  pretensions,  and  po- 
licy of  other  courts.  That  part  of  knowledge  nerer  enters  into  our  thoughts, 
nor  makes  part  of  our  education  ;  for  which  reason,  we  have  fewer  proper 
HuhjpctH  for  foreign  commissions,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  and, 
when  foreign  aflairs  happen  to  be  debated  in  Parliament,  it  is  incredible  with 
ifow  much  ignorance.  The  harvest  of  foreign  affairs  being  then  so  great, 
and  tlie  Ubourers  so  few,  if  you  make  yourself  master  of  them,  you  will  make 
yourself  necessary ;  first  as  a  foreign,  and  then  as  a  domestic  minister  for  that 
department. 

I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  account  which  you  give  me  of  the 
allotment  of  your  time*  Do  but  go  on  so,  for  two  years  longer,  and  I  will 
B«ik  no  more  of  you.  Your  labours  will  be  their  own  reward ;  but  if  you  de- 
sire any  other,  that  I  can  add,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

I  am  glad  that  you  perceive  the  indecency  and  turpitude  of  those  of  your 

Commensaux,  who  disgrace  and  foul  themselves  with  dirty  w s  and 

«iCoundrel  gamesters.  And  the  light  in  which,  1  am  sure,  you  see  all  rea- 
Monable  and  decent  people  eouaider  them,  will  be  a  good  warning  to  you* 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CXL. 

OBAR  BOY,  Lomlom,  FArwry  13.  O.  S.  1748 

Your  hist  letter  gave  me  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  your  manner  of 
employing  your  time  at  Leipsig.  Go  on  so  but  for  two  years  more,  und,  I 
promise  yon,  that  you  will  outgo  all  the  people  of  your  age  and  time.  I 
tiiauk  yon  for  your  explication  of  the  SehriftsasMen^  and  Amptsassen  ;  and 
pray  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  the  Landsassen,  i  am  very  willing  that 
you  should  take  a  Saxon  servant,  who  speaks  nothing  but  German,  which 
will  be  a  sure  way  of  keeping  up  your  German,  after  you  leave  Germany. 
fint  then,  I  would  neither  have  that  man,  nor  him  whom  you  have  already. 
put  out  of  livery ;  which  makes  them  both  impertinent  and  useless.  J  um 
sure,  that  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  taken  the  other  servant,  your  preMent 
man  «vi]l  press  extremely  to  be  out  of  livery,  and  valet  de  chambre  ;  whicli 
ia  as  much  as  to  aay,  that  he  will  curl  your  hair  and  sl^ve  you,  but  not  con* 
descend  to  do  any  thing  else.  I  therefore  advise  you,  never  to  have  a  ser- 
vant out  of  livery ;  and,  though  you  may  not  always  think  proper  to  can  y 
the  servant  who  dresses  yon  abroad  in  the  rain  and  dirt,  behind  a  coach,  or 
before  a  chair,  yet  keep  it  in  your  power  to  do  so,  if  you  please,  by  keeping 
him  in  livery. 

i  have  seen  Monsieur  and  Madame  Flemming,  who  gave  me  a  very  good 
account  of  you,  and  of  your  manners,  which,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  were 
what  1  doubted  of  the  most.  She  told  me,  tliat  you  were  ea^y,  and  not 
ashamed :  which  is  a  great  deal  for  an  Englishman,  at  your  age. 

1  set  out  for  Bath  to-morrow,  for  a  month  ;  only  to  be  better  than  wt^il, 
and  to  enjoy,  in  quiet,  the  liberty  which  I  have  acquired  by  the  resignation 
of  the  seals.  You  shall  hear  from  me  more  at  large  from  thence  ;  and  now 
good  night  to  you. 
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LETTER  CXLL 


DEAR  BUY,  Bath,  FArwary  16.  O.  S.  174a 

riie  first  use  that  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  come  here,  where  1  ar- 
rived ye»ter<lay.  My  bealtli,  though  not  fundamentally  bad,  yet,  for  want 
of  proper  attention  of  late,  wanted  some  repairs,  which  these  waters  nevi-r 
fail  uriving  it.  I  shall  drink  them  a  month,  and  return  to  London,  there  t«»- 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  social  life,  instead  of  groaning  under  the  load  of  busi- 
ness. 1  have  given  the  description  of  the  life  that  1  propose  to  lead  for  tho 
fiiture,'1liithis  motto,  which  I  have  pot  up  in  the  frize  of  my  library  in  my 
new  house : 

Nunc  vetenim  librit,  nunc  somno,  et  incrtlhu«  horit 
Ducere  aolUciui  jucuuds  oblivis  viltt. 

1  must  observe  to  you  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  uninterrupted  satisfac- 
tion which  I  expect  to  find  in  that  lilirary,  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  my  ha^ 
ving  employed  some  part  of  my  life  well  at  your  age.     I  wish  I  had  em- 
ployed it  better,  and  my  satisfaction  would  now  be  complete ;  but,  however, 
I  planted,  while  young,  that  degree  of  kriowle<ige  which  is  now  my  refuge 
and  my  shelter.    Make  your  plantations  still  more  extensive ;  they  will  more 
than  pay  you  for  your  trouble.     I  do  not  regret  the  time  that  1  passed  in 
pleasures ;  tliey  were  seasonable ;  they  were  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and 
I  enjoyed  them  while  young.     If  I  liad  not,  I  should  probably  have  over- 
valued them  now,  as  we  are  very  apt  to  do  what  we  do  not  know ;  but, 
knowing  them  as  I  do,  I  know  their  real  value,  and  how  much  they  are  ge- 
nerally overrated.     Nor  do  I  regret  the  time  that  I  have  passed  in  businats, 
for  the  same  reason ;  those  who  see  only  the  outside  of  it,  imagine  that  it  hat 
hidden  charms,  which  they  pant  after ;  and  nothing  but  acquaintance  can  un- 
deceive them.     I,  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  both  of  pleasure  and 
business,  and  have  seen  all  the  springs  and  pullies  of  those  decorations  which 
astonish  and  dazzle  the  audience,  retire,  not  only  without  regret,  but  wiib 
contentment  and  satisfaction.     But  what  I  do,  and  ever  shall  regret,  is  the 
time  which,  while  young,  I  lost  in  mere  idleness,  and  in  doing  nothing; 
Thin  is  the  common  effect  of  the  inconsiderary  of  youth,  against  which  I 
beg  you  will  be  most  carefully  upon  your  guard.     The  value  of  moments, 
when  cast  up,  is  immense,  if  well  employed  ;  if  tlirown  away,  their  lo?*«  i« 
irrecoverable.     Every  moment  may  be  put  to  some  ai*e,  and  that  with  roach 
more  pleasure,  than  if  unemployed.     Do  not  imagine,  that  by  the  employ- 
ment of  time,  I  mean  an  uninterrupted  application  to  serious  studien.     No ; 
pleasures  are,  at  proper  times,  both  as  necessary  and  as  useful ;  th<*y  fai«hi«iii 
and  form  you  for  the  world ;  they  teach  yon  characters,  and  shew  you  the 
human  lieart  in  its  unguanied  minutes.     But  then  remember  to  make  that 
use  of  them.     I  have  known  many  people,  from  kurineas  of  mind,  go  through 
both  pleasure  and  business  with  equal  inattention  ;  neither  enjoying  the  one* 
nor  doing  the  other ;  thinking  themselves  men  of  pleasure,  because  they  were 
mingled  with  those  who  were,  and  men  of  business,  because  they  had  businen 
to  do,  though  they  did  not  do  it.     Whatever  you  do,  do  it  to  the  purpose  ; 
do  it  thoroughly,  not  superficially.     Approfimdistez ;  go  to  the  bottom  of 
things.     Any  thing  half  done  or  half  known,  is,  in  my  mind,  neither  done  nor 
known  at  all.     Nay  worse,  for  it  often  misleads.     'Fhere  is  hardly  any  place 
or  any  company,  where  you  may  not  gain  knowledge,  if  you  please ;  almost 
ei'ery  body  knows  some  one  thing,  and  is  glad  to  talk  upon  that  one  thing. 
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St'ek  and  yon  will  find,  in  this  world  m  well  as  in  the  next.  See  every 
thing ;  inquire  into  every  thing ;  and  yon  may  excasc  your  cariosity,  and  the 
questions  you  ask,  which  otherwise  might  he  thought  impertinent,  by  your 
manner  of  askiog  them  ;  for  most  things  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  man- 
oer.  As,  for  example,  /  am  ttfraid  that  J  am  very  troubleiome  with  my 
questions  ;  but  nobody  can  inform  me  so  well  as  you ;  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Now  that  yoo  are  in  a  Lutheran  country,  go  to  their  churchet*,  and  ob- 
serve the  manner  of  their  public  worship ;  attend  to  their  ceremonies,  and 
inquire  the  meaning  and  intention  of  every  one  of  them.  And,  as  you  will 
soon  understand  German  well  enough,  attend  to  their  sermons,  and  observe 
their  manner  of  preaching.  Inform  yourself  of  their  church  government ; 
whether  it  resides  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  consistories  and  synods.  Whence 
arises  the  maintenance  of  their  clergy ;  whether  from  tithes,  as  in  England, 
or  from  voluntary  contributions,  or  from  pensions  from  the  state.  Do  the 
lame  thing  when  you  are  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  go  to  their  churches, 
see  all  their  ceremonies ;  ask  the  meaning  of  them,  get  the  terms  explained 
to  yon.  As,  for  instance.  Prime,  Tierce,  Sexte,  Nones,  Matins,  Angelus, 
H^[fa  Mass,  Vespers,  Complies,  &c  Inform  yourself  of  their  several  reli- 
gious orders,  their  founders,  their  rules,  their  vows,  their  habits,  their  re- 
venues, &c  But,  when  you  frequent  places  of  public  worship,  as  I  would 
have  you  go  to  all  the  different  ones  you  meet  with,  remember,  that,  how- 
ever erroneous,  they  are  none  of  them  objects  of  laughter  and  ridicule.  Ho- 
nest error  is  to  be  pitied,  not  ridiculed.  The  object  of  all  the  public  wor- 
ships in  the  worid  is  the  same ;  it  is  that  great  eternal  Being  who  created 
evny  thing.  The  different  manners  of  worship  are  by  no  means  subjects 
of  ridicule.  Each  sect  thinks  its  own  the  best ;  and  I  know  no  infallible 
judge  in  this  world,  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  Make  the  same  inquiries, 
wherever  you  are,  concerning  the  revenues,  the  military  establishment,  the 
trade,  the  commerce,  and  the  police  of  every  country.  And  you  would  do 
well  to  keep  a  blank  paper  book,  which  the  Germans  call  an  Album  ;  and 
there,  instead  of  desiring,  as  they  do,  every  fool  they  meet  with  to  scribble 
tonething,  write  down  all  these  things  as  soon  as  they  come  to  your  know- 
ledge firom  good  authorities. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  one  thing,  which  I  would  recommend  as  an  object 
for  your  curiosity  and  information,  th^t  is,  the  administration  of  justice ; 
which,  as  it  is  always  carried  on  in  opien  court,  you  may,  and  I  would  have 
you,  go  and  see  it,  with  attention  and  inquiry. 

I  have  now  but  one  anxiety  left,  which  is  concerning  you.  I  would  have 
you  be,  what  I  know  nobody  is— perfect.  As  that  is  impossible,  I  would 
have  yon  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  I  know  nobody  in  a  fairer  way 
towards  it  than  yourself,  if  you  please.  Never  were  so  much  pains  ta- 
ken for  any  body's  education  as  for  yours ;  and  never  had  any  body  those 
opportunities  of  knowledge  and  improvement  which  you  liave  had,  and  still 
htve,  I  hope,  I  wish,  I  doubty  and  I  fear  alternately.  This  only  I  am  sure 
of,  that  you  will  prove  either  the  greatest  pain  or  the  greatest  pleasure  of. 
Yours. 
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Hvery  excellency,  and  every  ^rtne,  has  its  kindred  vice  or  weaknesn ;  and, 
if  cHrrit'cl  beyond  certain  bounds,  sinks  into  the  one  or  the  other.  Genero- 
sity often  runs  into  profusion,  economy  into  avarice,  courage  into  raslineiut, 
<-au(ion  into  timidity,  and  so  on : — insomuch  that,  I  believe,  there  is  more 
ju(l)j:inent  required,  for  the  proper  conduct  of  our  virtues,  than  for  avoiding 
their  opposite  vices.  Vice,  in  its  true  light,  is  so  deformed,  that  it  shticks  us 
at  first  sight,  and  would  hardly  ever  seduce  us,  if  it  did  not,  at  first,  wear  the 
mask  of  some  virtue.  But  virtue  is,  in  itself,  so  beautiful,  that  it  charms  us 
at  first  sight ;  engages  us  more  and  more  upon  further  acquaintance ;  and, 
as  with  other  beauties,  we  think  excess  impossible :  it  ii^  here  that  judgment 
is  necessary,  to  moderate  and  direct  the  effects  of  an  excellent  cause.  I 
shall  apply  this  reasoning,  at  present,  not  to  any  particular  virtue,  but  to  an 
excellency,  which,  for  want  of  judgment,  is  often  the  cause  of  ridiculous  and 
Mampable  effects;  I  mean,  great  learning;  which,  if  not  accompanied  with 
sound  judgment,  frequently  carries  us  into  error,  pride,  and  pedantry.  As,  I 
hope,  you  will  possess  that  excellency  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  yet  without 
its  too  common  fieiilings,  the  hints,  which  my  experience  can  suggest,  may 
probably  not  be  useless  to  you. 

Some  learned  men,  proud  of  their  knowledge,  only  speak  to  decide,  and 
give  judgment  without  appeal ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  mankind, 
provoked  by  the  insult,  and  injured  by  the  oppression,  revolt*;  and,  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  tyranny,  even  call  the  lawful  authority  in  question.  The 
more  you  know,  the  modester  you  should  be :  and  (by  the  bye)  that  modeaty 
is  the  surest  way  of  gratifying  your  vanity.  Even  where  you  are  sure, 
rather  doubtful ;  represent,  but  do  not  pronounce ;  and,  if  you  would 
vince  others,  seem  open  to  conviction  yourself. 

Others,  to  shew  their  learning,  or  often  from  the  prejudices  of  a  school- 
education,  where  they  hear  of  nothing  else,  are  always  talking  of  the  ancients, 
as  something  more  than  men,  and  of  the  modernts  as  something  less.  They 
are  never  without  a  rlat<Hic  or  two  in  their  pockets ;  they  stick  to  the  okl 
good  sense ;  they  read  none  of  the  modern  trash ;  and  will  shew  you,  plain* 
ly,  tliat  no  improvement  has  been  made,  in  any  one  art  or  science,  these  last 
Heventeen  hundred  years.  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  disown  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancients ;  but  still  less  would  I  have  you  brag  of  an  ex- 
clusive intimacy  with  them.  Speak  of  the  modems  without  contempt,  and 
of  the  ancients  without  idolatry ;  judge  them  all  by  their  meritSy  but  not  by 
their  ages ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have  an  Elzevir  classic  in  your  pocket,  neither 
shew  it  nor  mention  it. 

Some  great  scholars,  most  absurdly,  draw  all  their  maxims,  both  for  pubKc 
and  private  life,  from  what  they  call  parallel  cases  in  the  ancient  authors ; 
without  considering,  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  never  were,  aince  the  ««»• 
tion  of  the  world,  two  cases  exactly  parallel ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
there  never  was  a  case  stated,  or  even  known,  by  any  historian,  with  every 
one  of  its  circumstances ;  which,  however,  ought  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
be  reasoned  from.  Reason  upon  the  case  itself,  and  the  several  circumHtances 
that  attend  it,  and  act  accordingly ;  but  not  from  the  authority  of  ancient 
poets,  or  historians.  Take  into  your  consideration,  if  you  please,  cases 
•eembgly  analogoiM ;  but  take  tbem  as  helps  only,  not  as  guides.     We  are 
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really  no  prejadiced  by  our  edocations,  that«  an  the  ancients  deified  tht'ir 
heroeii,  we  deify  their  madmen;  of  which,  with  all  due  regard  to  antiquity. 
I  take  LeoDidas  and  CnrtioH  to  have  been  two  distinguished  ones.  Ami 
yet  a  solid  pedant  would,  in  a  speech  in  parliament,  relative  to  a  tax  <»f  two- 
pence in  the  pound  upon  some  commodity  or  other,  quote  those  two  heroes. 
as  examples  of  what  we  ought  to  do  and  suffer  for  our  country.  I  havf 
known  these  al>«unlities  carried  so  far,  by  people  of  injudicious  learning: 
that  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  some  of  them  were  to  propose,  while  w«* 
are  at  war  with  the  Gauls,  that  a  number  of  geese  should  be  kept  in  th^ 
Tower,  upon  account  of  the  infinite  advantage  which  Rome  received,  in  fj 
parailel  ease,  from  a  certain  number  of  geese  in  the  Capitol.  This  way  ot 
reaaoning,  and  this  way  of  speaking,  will  always  form  a  poor  politician,  ami 
a  puerile  declaimer. 

There  is  another. species  of  learned  men,  who,  though  lees  <logmatical  and 
•uperdlions,  are  not  less  impertinent.  These  are  the  communicative  and 
•hilling  pedants,  who  adorn  their  conversation,  even  with  women,  by  happy 
quotations  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  who  have  contracted  such  a  familiarity 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  they  call  them  by  certain  names  or 
epithets  denoting  intimacy.  As  oid  Homer ;  that  gfy  rogue  Horace ;  Maro, 
inatead  of  Virgil ;  and  Naso,  instead  of  Ovid.  These  are  often  imitated  by 
coxcombs,  who  have  no  learning  at  all ;  but  who  have  got  some  names  and 
some  scraps  of  ancient  authors  by  heart,  which  they  improperly  and  imper- 
tinendy  retail  in  all  companies,  in  hopes  of  passing  for  scholars.  If,  there- 
fora,  yon  would  avoid  the  accusation  of  pedantry  on  one  liand,  or  the  HUhpi- 
don  of  ignorance  on  the  other,  abstain  from  learned  ostentation.  Speak  the 
kuigiiage  of  the  company  that  you  are  in ;  speak  it  purely,  and  unlarded  with 
any  other.  Never  seem  wiser,  nor  more  learned,  than  the  people  you  are  with 
Weu  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private  pocket :  and  do  n<»t  pull 
it  ont»  and  strike  it,  merely  to  show  that  you  have  one.  If  you  are  asked  what 
o'clock  it  is,  tell  it ;  but  do  not  proclaim  it  hourly  and  unasked,  like  the 
watchman. 

Upon  the  whole,  remember  that  learning  (I  mean  Greek  and  Roman 
learning)  is  a  most  useful  and  necessary  ornament,  which  it  is  shameful  not 
to  be  roaster  of;  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  carefully  avoid  those  eiTor^t 
and  abuses  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  too  often  attend  it.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  great  modem  knowledge  is  still  mora  necessary  than  ancient ;  ami 
that  you  had  better  know  perfectly  the  present,  than  the  old  state  of  Europe  . 
though  I  woukf  have  you  well  acquainted  with  both. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  ITth,  N.  S.  Though,  I 
€»ofess,  there  is  no  great  variety  in  your  present  manner  of  life,  yet  mate- 
rials can  never  be  wanting  for  a  letter ;  you  see,  you  hear,  or  you  read  some- 
thing Dew  every  day ;  a  short  account  of  which,  with  your  own  reflection** 
thereupon,  will  make  out  a  letter  very  well.  But,  since  you  desire  a  sub- 
ject, pray  send  me  an  account  of  the  Lutheran  establishment  in  Germany ; 
tlieir  religious  tenets,  their  church  government,  the  maratenance,  authority, 
wid  titlea  of  their  clergy. 

VUtario  Sirit  complete,  is  a  very  scarce  and  very  dear  book  here ;  but  i 
do  not  want  it  If  your  own  library  grows  too  voluminous,  you  will  nut 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  when  you  leave  Leipsig.  Your  best  way  will  be. 
when  you  go  away  from  thence,  to  send  to  England,  by  Hamburgh,  all  ihf 
iMioks  that  yoa  do  not  absolutely  want.     Yours. 
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By  Mr  Harte*8  letter  to  Mr  Grevenkop,  of  the  2Ut  February,  N.  S.,  1 
find  that  you  had  been  a  great  while  without  receiving  any  letters  from  roe ; 
but,  by  thiri  time,  I  daresay  yon  think  you  have  received  enough,  and  pos- 
•tibly  more  than  you  have  read ;  for  I  am  not  only  a  frequent,  but  a  prolix 
correspondent. 

Mr  Harte  says,  in  that  letter,  that  he  looks  upon  Professor  Mascow  to 
he  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  in  treaty  and  political  knowledge.  1 
am  extremely  glad  of  it ;  for  that  is  what  I  would  have  you  particularly  ap- 
ply to,  and  make  yourself  perfect  master  of.  The  treaty  part  yon  must  chiet* 
iy  acquire  by  reading  the  treaties  themselves,  and  the  histories  and  memoirs 
relative  to  them ;  not  but  that  inquiries  and  conversations  upon  those  trea- 
tie8  will  help  you  greatly,  and  imprint  them  better  in  your  mind.  In  this 
courne  of  reading,  do  not  perplex  yourself,  at  first,  by  the  multitude  of  in- 
significant treaties  which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  Corps  DipiomaUqve ;  bat 
stick  to  the  material  ones,  which  altered  the  state  of  Eorope,  and  made  a 
new  arrangement  among  the  great  powers ;  such  as  the  treaties  of  Manater, 
Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  political  knowledge,  which  is  only  to  be  had  by 
inquiry  and  conversation ;  that  is,  the  present  state  of  every  power  in  Ea« 
rope,  with  regard  to  the  three  important  points,  of  strength,  revenue,  and 
commerce.  You  will,  therefore,  do  well,  while  you  are  in  Grermany,  to  in- 
form yourself  carefully  of  the  military  force,  the  revenues,  and  the  commerce 
of  every  prince  and  state  of  the  empire ;  and  to  write  down  those  informa- 
tions in  a  little  book,  kept  for  that  particular  purpose.  To  give  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  I  mean : 

The  Electorate  of  Hanover, 

The  revenue  is  about  L.500,0(K)  a-year. 

The  military  establishment,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  about  25,000  men; 

but  that  is  the  utmost. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  linens,  exported  from  Stade. 
There  are  coarse  woollen  manufactures  for  home-consumption. 
The  mines  of  Hartz  produce  about  L.  100,000  in  silver,  annually. 

Such  informations  you  may  very  easily  get,  by  proper  inquiries,  of  every 
Htate  in  Germany,  if  you  will  but  prefer  useful  to  frivolous  conversations. 

There  are  many  princes  in  Germany,  who  keep  very  few  or  no  troopa, 
unless  upon  the  approach  of  danger,  or  for  the  sake  of  profit,  by  letting  them 
out  for  subsidies,  to  great  powers :  In  that  case,  you  will  inform  yourself 
what  number  of  troops  they  could  raise,  either  for  their  own  defeuct*,  or 
furnish  to  other  powers  for  subsidies. 

There  is  very  little  trouble,  and  an  infinite  use,  in  acquiring  of  this  know* 
ledge.  It  seems  to  me  even  to  be  a  more  entertaining  subject  to  talk  opoii, 
than  la  plwe  et  U  beau  terns. 

Though  I  am  sensible  that  these  things  cannot  be  known  with  the  ntmuMt 
Hxactness,  at  least  by  you  yet,  you  may,  however,  get  so  near  the  truth, 
Hiat  the  difference  will  be  very  immaterial. 

Pray  let  me  know  if  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  tolerateil  in  Saxon  v 
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any  where  bat  at  Court ;  and  if  pablic  mass-bouses  are  all(»wocI  any  where 
eliie  in  the  electorate.  Are  the  regular  Romish  clergy  allowed ;  and  have 
they  any  couvents? 

Are  there  any  military  orders  in  Saxony,  and  what?  Im  the  White  £a- 
uIk  a  Saxon  or  a  Polish  order?  Upon  what  occasion,  and  when  was  it 
founded  ?    What  number  of  knights  ? 

Adieu !  God  bless  you ;  and  may  you  turn  out  what  I  wish  I 
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I  must,  from  time  to  time,  remind  you  of  what  I  have  often  recommend- 
ed to  yon,  and  of  what  you  cannot  attend  to  too  much ;  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces.  Tlie  different  effects  of  the  Hame  things,  said  or  done,  when  ac- 
rumpauied  or  abandoned  by  them,  is  almost  inconceivable.  They  prepare 
the  way  to  the  heart;  and  the  heart  has  such  an  influence  over  the  under- 
standing, that  it  is  worth  while  to  engage  it  in  our  interest  It  is  the  whole 
of  women,  who  are  guided  by  nothing  else ;  and  it  has  so  much  to  say,  even 
with  men,  and  the  ahlest  men  too,  that  it  commonly  triumphs  in  every  strug- 
gle with  the  understanding.  Monsieur  de  Kochefoocault,  in  his  Maxima, 
says,  that  fesprit  est  souvenl  la  dupe  dn  cceur.  If  he  had  said,  instead  of 
90uvent^  presgue  totijours^  1  fear  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  aim  at  the  heart.  Intrinsic  merit  alone  will  not  do: 
it  will  gain  vou  the  general  esteem  of  all ;  hut  not  the  particular  affection, 
that  is,  the  heart,  of  any.  To  engage  the  affection  of  any  particular  person, 
you  must,  over  and  above  your  general  merit,  have  some  particular  merit 
to  that  person  ;  by  services  done,  or  offered  ;  by  expressions  of  regard  and 
esteem ;  by  complaisance,  attentions,  8cc.  for  him :  And  the  graceful  maD- 
ner  of  doing  all  these  things  opens  the  way  to  the  heart,  and  facilitates,  or  ra- 
tlier  insures,  their  effectn.  From  your  own  observation,  reflect  what  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  an  awkward  tiddress,  a  slovenly  flgure,  an  ungraceful 
manner  of  speaking,  whether  stuttering,  muttering,  monotony,  or  drawling, 
an  unattenttve  behaviour,  &c.  make  upon  you,  at  6rst  sight,  in  a  stranger, 
and  how  they  prejudice  you  against  him,  though,  for  aught  you  know,  be 
may  have  great  intrinsic  sense  and  merit.  And  reflect,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  much  the  opposites  of  all  thene  things  prepossess  you,  at  first  sight,  in 
favour  of  those  who  enjoy  them.  Yon  wish  to  find  all  good  qualities  in 
them,  and  are  in  some  degree  disappointed  if  you  do  not.  A  thousand  lit- 
tle things,  not  separately  to  he  defined,  conspire  tp  form  these  graces,  this 
je  ne  sais  quoi,  that  always  please.  A  pretty  person,  genteel  motions,  a 
proper  degree  of  dress,  an  harmonious  voice,  something  open  and  cheerful 
in  the  countenance,  hut  without  laughing ;  a  distinct  and  properly  varied 
manner  of  speaking :  All  these  things,  and  many  others,  are  necessary  in- 
gredients in  the  composition  of  the  pleasing  je  ne  sais  quoi^  which  every 
body  feels,  though  nohody  can  describe.  Observe  carefully,  then,  what  dis- 
pleafes  or  plesses  you  in  <ithers,  pnd  be  persuaded,  that,  in  general,  the  same 
things  will  please  or  displease  them  in  you.  Having  mentioned  laughing, 
I  moht  particularly  warn  you  against  it :  and  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  you 
may  often  be  seen  to  smile,  bjat  never  heard  to  laugh  while  you  live.  Fre- 
quent and  loud  laughter  is  the  characteristic  of  folly  and  ill  manners ;  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  mob  express  their  silly  joy  at  silly  things ;  and  they 

2k 
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call  it  being  merry.  In  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  ao  illiberal,  and  no  ill 
bred,  as  audible  laughter.  True  wit,  or  sense,  never  yet  made  any  body 
laugh  ;  they  are  above  it :  They  please  the  mind,  and  give  a  cheerfnlnes«( 
to  the  countenance.  But  it  is  low  buffoonery,  or  silly  accidents,  that  al- 
ways excite  laughter ;  and  thar  is  what  people  of  sense  and  breeding  hhouhi 
Khew  themselves  above.  A  man's  going  to  sit  down,  in  the  supposition 
that  he  has  a  chair  behind  him.  and  falling  down  upon  his  breech  for  want 

<<)f  one,  sets  a  whole  company  a  laughing,  when  all  the  wit  in  the  world 
would  not  do  it ;  a  plain  proof,  in  my  mind,  how  low  and  unbecoming  a 
thing  laughter  is:  N^t  tu  mention  the  disagreeable  noise  that  it  makeM, 
and  the  shocking  distortion  of  the  face  that  it  occasions.  Laughter  is  easily 
restrained,  by  a  very  little  reflection ;  but  as  it  is  generally  connected  with 
the  idea  of  gaiety,  people  do  not  enough  attend  to  its  absurdity.  I  am  nei- 
ther of  a  melancholy  nor  a  cynical  disposition;  and  am  as  willing  and  as 
apt  to  be  pleased  as  any  body  ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  since  I  have  had  the  full 
use  of  my  reason,  nobody  hax  ever  heard  me  laugh.  Many  people,  at  6r*«t. 
from  awkwardness  and  mauvaise  honte,  have  got  a  very  disagreeable  hii«) 
silly  trick  of  laughing  whenever  they  speak :  and  I  know  a  man  of  very  gmi  I 

'parts,  Mr  Waller,  who  cannot  say  the  commonest  thing  without  laq^hing; 
which  makes  those,  who  do  not  know  him,  take  him  at  6rst  for  a  natural 

•  fool.   This,  and  many  other  very  disagreeable  habits,  are  owing  to  mauvaue 
■honte  at  their  first  setting  out  in  the  world.     They  are  nshamed  in  com- 
pany, and  so  disconcerted,  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  do,  and  try  a 

'  thousand  tricks  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance ;  which  tricks  afterwards 

grow  habitual  to  them.     Some  put  their  fingers  in  their  nose,  others  hcratch 

'their  heads,  others  twirl  their  hats;  in  short,  every  awkward,  ill-bred  iKxly 

•  haa  his  trick.     But  the  frequency  does  not  justify  the  thing ;  and  all  these 
-vulgar  habita  and  awkwardnesses,  though  not  criminal  indeed,  are  most 

•  carnally  to  be  guarded  against,  as  they  are  great  bars  in  the  way  of  the 
art  of  pleasing.     Remember,  that  to  please,  is  almost  to  pro  vail,  or  at  least 

.  a  necessary  previous  step  to  it.    You,  who  have  your  fortune  to  make,  should 
•more  particularly  study  this  art.     You  had  not,  I  must  tell  you,  when  you 
:lefi  England,  les  maniires  preve?iantes ;  and  I  must  con/et<8  they  are  not 
^very  common  in  England;  but  1  hope  that  your  good  sense  will  make  you 
racquire  them  abroad.     If  you  desire  to  make  yourself  considerable  in  the 
'World,  (as,  if  you  have  any  spirit,  you  do,)  it  must  bo  entirely  your  own  do- 
ing ;  for  I  may  very  possibly  be  out  of  the  world  at  the  time  you  come  into  it. 
Your  own  rank  and  fortune  will  not  assist  you ;  your  merit  and  your  man- 
ners can,  alone,  raise  you  to  figure  and  fortune.     I  have  laid  the  foundatioim 
^ot'  tliem,  by  the  ecInra:ion  which  I  have  given  you;  but  you  must  build  thf 
-  u  perstr uctu  re  yourself. 

1  must  now  apply  to  you  for  some  informations,  which  I  dare  say  y«iu 
can,  and  which  I  desire  you  will  give  me. 

Can  the  Elector  of  Saxony  put  any  of  his  subjects  to  death  for  high  trea- 
s<m,  without  bringing  them  first  to  their  trial  iu  some  public  court  of  jua« 
lice? 

Can  he,  by  his  own  authority,  confine  any  subject  in  prison  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  without  trial  ? 

Can  he  banish  any  subject  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  own  authority  r 
Can  he  lay  any  tax  whatsoever  upon  his  subjects,  without  the  conc^fnt  uf 
the  states  of  Saxony  ?  and  what  are  those  states  ?  how  are  they  elected  r 
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what  onlers  do  they  consiat  of?  Do  the  clergy  make  part  of  them  ?  and 
when,  and  how  often  do  they  meet  ? 

If  two  Hubjects  of  the  elector's  arc  at  law,  for  an  estate  sitnated  in  the  elec* 
torate,  in  what  court  must  this  suit  be  tried  ?  and  will  the  decision  of  that 
eonrt  be  final,  or  does  there  lie  an  appeal  to  the  imperial  chamber  at  Wets- 
her? 

What  do  you  call  the  two  chief  courts,  or  two  chief  magistrates,  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  ? 

What  is  the  common  revenue  of  the  electorate,  one  year  with  another  ? 

What  number  of  troops  does  the  elector  now  maintain  ?  and  what  is  the 
greatest  number  that  the  electorate  is  able  to  maintain  ? 

I  do  not  expect  to  have  all  these  questions  answered  at  once ;  but  yon 
win  answer  them,  in  proportion  as  you  get  the  necessary  and  authentic  in- 
formations. 

Yon  are,  you  see,  my  German  oracle ;  and  I  consult  you  with  so  much 
fiuth,  that  you  need  not,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  return  ambiguous  answers  ; 
especially  as  you  have  this  advantage  over  them,  too,  that  1  only  consult  you 
about  past  and  present,  but  not  about  what  is  to  come. 

I  wish  you  a  good  Easter- fair  at  Leipsig.  See,  with  attention,  all  the 
'shopM,  drolls,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  hoc  genus  amne  :  but  inform  your- 
self more  particularly  of  the  several  parts  of  trade  there.   Adieu. 


LETTER  CXLV. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  March  25.  O.  S.  174a 

I  am  in  great  joy  at  the  written  and  the  verbal  accounts  which  I  have  recei- 
ved lately  of  you.  The  former,  from  Mr  Harte ;  the  latter,  from  Mr  Tre- 
vanion,  who  is  arrived  here :  they  conspire  to  convince  me  that  you  employ 
your  time  well  at  Leipsig.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  consult  your  own  inte- 
rest, and  your  own  pleasure  so  much ;  for  the  knowledge  which  you  will 
acquire  in  these  two  years  is  equally  necessary  for  both.  I  am  likewise  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  fini,  that  you  turn  yourself  to  that  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  more  peculiarly  necessary  for  your  destination :  for  Mr  Harte  tells 
me  you  have  reavl,  with  attention,  Caillieres,  Pequet,  and  Richelieu's  Letters. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  will  both  entertain  and  instruct  you : 
they  relate  to  a  very  interesting  period  of  the  French  history,  the  ministry 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  characters 
of  all  the  considerable  people  of  that  time  are  drawn,  in  a  short,  strong,  and 
masterly  manner ;  and  the  political  reflections,  which  are  most  of  them  print- 
ed in  italics,  are  the  justest  tnat  ever  I  met  with  :  they  are  not  the  laboured  re- 
flections of  a  systematical  closet  politician,  who,  without  the  least  experience 
of  business,  sits  at  home,  and  writes  maxims ;  but  they  are  the  reflections 
which  a  great  and  able  man  formed  from  long  experience  and  practice  in 
^reat  business.  /They  are  true  conclusions,  drawn  from  fiu;ts,  not  from  spe- 
culations. 

As  modern  history  is  particularly  your  business,  I  will  give  you  some  rules 
to  direct  your  study  of  it.  It  begins,  properly,  with  Charlemagne,  in  the 
year  BOO.  But  as,  in  those  time  of  ignorance,  the  priests  and  monka  were 
almost  the  only  people  that  could  or  did  write,  we  have  scarcely  any  hia- 
lories  of  those  times  but  such  as  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  us,  which 
are  compounds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  party  seal.     So  that  a  geoe- 
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nl  nottoa  of  what  is  imther  soppoaed,  than  really  known  to  he,  the  history 
of  the  6ve  or  six  following  centaries,  seems  to  be  safficient ;  and  mach  time 
woald  be  but  ill  employad  in  a  minate  attention  to  those  letrendn.  But  re* 
serve  yoar  ntinott  care,  and  most  diligent  inqairies,  for  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  downwanls.  Then  learning  began  to  revive,  and  credible  histories  to 
be  written  ;  Europe  b^;an  to  take  the  form,  which,  to  some  din^ree,  it  atill 
retains :  at  least  the  foundations  of  the  present  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
then  laid.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  made  France,  in  truth,  a  monarchy,  or,  as 
he  used  to  say  himseU^  ia  mii  kora  dU  Page.  Before  his  time,  there  were 
independent  provinces  in  France,  as  the  Duchy  of  iirittany,  he*  whoso 
princes  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  kept  it  in  constant  domestic  confoaion.  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  reduced  all  these  petty  states,  by  fraud,  force,  or  marriage : 
for  he  scrupled  no  means  to  obtain  his  ends. 

About  that  time,  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  his  wife.  Queen 
of  Castile,  united  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  drove  the  Moors  out  of 
Spain,  who  had  till  then  kept  possession  of  Granada.  About  that  time, 
too,  the  house  of  Austria  laid  the  great  foundations  of  its  subsequent  power; 
first,  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Buigundy ;  and 
then,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  with  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  heiress  of  that  whole  kingdom, 
and  of  the  West  Indies.  By  the  first  of  these  marriages,  the  house  of 
Austria  acquired  the  seventeen  provinces ;  and  by  the  latter,  Spain  and  Ame- 
rica ;  all  which  centre<l  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  son  of  the  aboTe* 
mentioned  Archduke  Philip,  the  son  of  Maximilian.  It  was  upon  account 
of  these  two  marriages,  that  the  following  Latin  distich  was  made : 

BelU  gerant  slii,  Tu  felix  Austria  nube  ; 
Nam  qa»  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus. 

This  immense  power,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  found  himself 
possessed  of,  gave  him  a  desire  for  universal  power,  (for  people  never  desire 
all  till  they  have  gotten  a  great  deal,)  and  alarmed  trance :  this  sowed  the 
seeds  of  that  jealousy  and  enmity,  which  have  flourished  ever  since  between 
those  two  great  powers.  Afterwards  the  House  of  Austria  was  weakened 
by  the  division  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of  its  dominions,  between  his  son, 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  ;  and  has  ever  since 
been  dwindling  to  the  weak  condition  in  which  it  now  is.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  be  exactly  and  minutely  informed. 

There  are  in  the  history  of  most  countries,  certain  very  remarkable  aeras, 
which  deserve  more  particular  inquiry  and  attention  than  the  common  mn 
of  history.  Such  is  the  revolt  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain ;  which  ended  in  forming  the  present  republic 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  whose  independency  was  first  allowed  by 
Spain  at  the  treaty  of  Munster.  Such  was  the  extraonlinary  revolution  of 
Portugal,  in  tlie  year  1640,  in  favour  of  the  present  House  of  Braganza. 
Such  is  the  famous  revolution  of  Sweden,  when  Christian  the  Second  of  Den- 
mark, M'ho  was  also  king  of  Sweden,  was  driven  out  by  Gustavus  Vasa. 
And  such  also  is  that  memorable  sera  in  Denmark,  of  166U ;  when  the  states 
of  that  kingdom  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  all  their  rights  and  liberties 
to  the  Crown  ;  and  changed  that  free  state  into  the  most  absolute  monarchy 
now  in  Europe.  The  Acta  Regia^  upon  that  occasion,  are  worth  your  per- 
using.    Tbeae  remarkable  periods  of  modem  history  deserve  your  particular 
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attention,  and  most  of  tliem  have  l>een  ti-eated  singly  by  good  historians, 
which  are  worth  your  reading.  The  revolutions  of  Sweden,  and  of  Portu- 
gal, are  most  admirably  well  written  by  L'Abbe  de  Vertot ;  they  are  short* 
and  will  not  take  twelve  hours*  reading.  There  is  another  book  which  very 
well  deserves  your  looking  into,  but  not  worth  your  buying  at  present,  be* 
cause  it  is  not  portable  :  if  yon  can  borrow  or  hire  it,  you  should  ;  and  that 
is.  L*Hisloire  des  Trailds  de  Paixt  in  two  volumes,  folio,  which  make  part 
of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  You  will  there  find  a  short  and  clear  history,  and 
the  substance  of  every  treaty  made  in  Europe,  during  the  last  century,  from 
&ie  treaty  of  Vervins.  Three  parts  in  four  of  this  book  are  not  worth  your 
reading,  an  they  relate  to  treaties  of  very  little  importance ;  but  if  you  select 
the  mot<i  considerable  ones,  read  them  with  attention,  and  take  some  notes, 
it  will  be  of  great  use  to  you.  Attend  chiefly  to  those  in  which  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  are  the  parties ;  such  as  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain;  the  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick;  but, 
above  all,  the  treaty  of  Munster  should  be  most  circumstantially  and  minutely 
kuuwu  to  you,  as  almost  every  treaty  made  since  has  some  reference  to  it. 
Fur  this,  Fere  Bougeant  is  the  best  book  you  can  read,  as  it  takes  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  which  preceded  that  treaty,  llie  treaty  itself,  which  is 
made  a  perpetual  law  of  the  empire,  comes  in  the  course  of  your  lectures 
upon  the  Jus  Publicum  Imperii, 

In  order  to  furnish  you  with  materials  for  a  letter,  an<l  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  both  you  and  myself  of  what  it  is  right  that  we  should  know,  pray 
answer  me  tlie  following  questions : 

How  many  companies  are  there  in  the  Saxon  regiments  of  foot  ?  How 
many  men  in  each  company  ? 

How  many  troops  in  the  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons:  and  how 
many  men  in  each  ? 

What  number  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  a  com- 
pany of  foot,  or  in  a  troop  of  iiorse  or  dragoons  ?  N.  B.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  all  those  below  ensigns  and  cornets.  * 

What  is  the  daily  pay  of  a  Saxon  f'K>t  soldier,  dragoon,  and  trooper  ? 

What  are  the  several  ranks  of  the  Eiat  Major-general  f  N.  B,  The  Etai 
Major-general  is  every  thing  above  colonel,  llie  Austrians  have  no  briga* 
diere,  and  the  French  have  no  major*generaIs,  in  their  JBtat  Major y  What 
have  the  Saxons  ?  Adieu  I 


LETTER  CXLVl. 

DEAli  BUY,  /.ow/oN,  Marahtl.  O.  S.  174a 

This  little  packet  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  one  Monsieur  Duval,  who 
is  going  to  the  fair  at  Leipsig.  He  is  a  jeweller,  originally  of  Geneva,  bui 
who  has  been  settled  here  these  eight  or  ten  years,  and  a  very  sensible  fel- 
low :  pray  be  very  civil  ti»  him 

As  1  advised  you,  some  time  aj^u.  to  inforoi  yourself  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishmeniH  of  as  many  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe, 
as  you  should  eitlier  be  m  youiself,  or  be  able  to  get  authentic  accounts  of, 
1  send  you  here  a  little  book,  in  which,  upon  the  article  of  Hanover.  1  have 
pointed  out  the  sliorl  method  of  putting  down  these  informationM,  by  way 
of  helping  your  memory.  The  book  being  lettered,  you  can  immediately 
torn  to  whatever  article  you  want ;  aiid»  by  adding  interleavea  to  each  letter, 
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mav  extend  yonr  minntes  to  what  particulare  yon  please.  Yon  may  get 
aacti  books  made  any  where ;  snd  appropriate  each,  if  yon  please,  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  I  have  myself  found  great  atility  in  this  method.  If  1  had 
known  what  to  have  sent  you  by  this  opportunity  I  would  have  done  it. 
The  French  say,  Que  Us  petits  prisens  eniretiennent  ramilie^  el  que  ie$ 
{/rands  Caugmentent ;  bnt  I  could  not  recollect  that  you  wanted  any  thing, 
or  at  least  any  thing  that  you  cannot  get  as  well  at  Leipsig  an  here.  Do 
but  continue  to  deserve,  and,  I  assure  you,  that  you  shall  never  want  any 
thing  i  can  give.  ^ 

I>o  not  apprehend  that  my  being  out  of  employment  may  be  any  preju- 
dice to  you.  Many  things  will  happen  before  you  can  be  fit  for  buyiuetki ; 
and  when  you  are  fit,  whatever  my  situation  may  be,  it  will  always  be  in 
my  power  to  help  you  in  your  first  steps ;  afterwards  you  must  l>elp  your 
self  by  your  own  abilities.  Make  yourself  necessary,  and,  instead  of  solicit 
ing,  you  will  be  solicited.  The  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
interests,  the  views,  and  the  manners  of  the  several  courts  in  Europe,  are 
not  the  common  growth  of  this  country.  It  is  in  your  power  to  acquire 
them  ;  you  have  all  the  means.     Adieu  I  Yours. 


LETTER  CXLVIL 

D£AR  BOY,  Lomiom,  April  I.  O.  S   174H. 

1  have  not  received  any  letter,  either  from  you  or  from  Mr  Harte,  these 
three  posts,  which  I  impute  wholly  to  accidents  between  this  place  and  Leip- 
sig ;  and  they  are  distant  enough  to  admit  of  many.  I  always  take  it  for 
ranted  that  you  are  well,  when  I  do  not  hear  to  the  contrary ;  besiden,  as 
have  often  told  you,  I  am  much  more  anxious  about  your  doing  well,  than 
about  your  being  well ;  and,  when  yon  do  not  write,  I  will  suppose  that  you 
are  doing  somethii^g  more  useful.  Yonr  health  will  continue,  while  yonr 
temperance  continues  ;  and,  at  your  age,  nature  takes  sufficient  care  of  the 
body,  provided  t>he  is  left  to  herself,  and  that  intemperance  on  one  hand,  or 
medicines  On  the  other,  do  not  break  in  upon  her.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  with  the  mind,  which,  at  your  age  particularly,  requires  great  and  con- 
stant care,  and  some  physic.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  well  or  ill  employ- 
ed, will  do  it  essential  and  lasting  good  or  harm.  It  requires,  also,  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  health  and  vigour.  Observe  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  minds  cultivated,  and  minds  uncultivated,  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  think  that  you  cannot  take  too  much  pains^  nur  employ  too 
much  of  your  time  in  the  culture  of  your  own.  A  drayman  is  probably  born 
with  as  good  organs  as  Milton,  Locke,  or  Newton  ;  but,  by  culture,  tlu*y  are 
ts  much  more  above  him  as  he  is  above  his  horse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  extra- 
ordinary geniuses  have  broken  out  by  the  force  of  nature,  without  the  VLnai* 
tance  of  education ;  but  thoee  instances  are  too  rare  for  any  body  to  truHt 
to ;  and  even  they  would  make  a  much  greater  figure,  if  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  into  the  bargain.  If  Shakespeare's  genius  had  lieeii 
cultivated,  those  beauties,  which  we  so  justly  admire  in  him,  would  have 
been  undi:«graced  by  those  extravagancies,  and  that  nonsense,  with  which 
they  are  frequently  accompanied.  People  are,  in  general,  what  they  are 
made,  by  education  and  company,  from  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty ;  consider 
well,  therefore,  the  importance  of  your  next  eight  or  nine  years ;  your  whole 
dependa  upon  them.     I  will  tell  yon  sincerely,  my  hopes  and  my  feam  con- 
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Cfrnin)(  you  I  thiak  yon  mt ill  be  a  ^'<ioil  scholar,  and  that  you  will  acquire 
a  coni»iderable  stock  of  kimwledge  of  various  kinds ;  but  I  fear  that  you  ne> 
gleet  what  are  called  litth*,  though,  in  truth,  they  are  rery  material  things ;  I 
mean,  a  gentleness  of  manners,  an  engaging  address,  and  an  insinuating  be- 
hanonr :  they  are  real  and  solid  advantages,  and  none  but  those  who  do  not 
know  the  world,  treat  them  as  trifles.  1  am  told  that  you  speak  very  quick, 
and  not  distinctly ;  this  is  a  most  ungraceful  and  disagreeable  trick,  which 
you  know  I  have  told  you  of  a  thousand  times ;  pray  attend  carefully  to  the 
correction  of  it  An  agreeable  and  distinct  manner  of  speaking  adds  greatly 
to  the  matter ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  very  good  speech  unregarded,  up- 
on account  of  the  disagreeable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  delivere<I,  and 
many  an  indifferent  one  applauded,  from  the  contrary  reason.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXLVIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  April^S.  O.  S.  174H. 

Though  I  have  no  letters  from  you  to  acknowledge  since  my  last  to  yon, 
I  will  not  let  three  posts  go  from  hence  without  a  letter  from  me.  My  af- 
fection always  prompts  me  to  write  to  you ;  and  I  am  encouraged  to  do  it, 
by  the  hopes  that  my  letters  are  not  quite  useless.  You  will  probably  re- 
ceive this  in  the  midst  of  the  diversions  of  Leipsig  fair ;  at  which,  Mr  Harte 
tells  me,  that  you  are  to  shine  in  fine  clothes,  among  fine  folks.  I  am  very 
glad  of  it,  as  it  is  time  that  you  should  begin  to  be  formed  to  the  manners  of 
the  world  in  higher  life.  Courts  are  the  liest  schools  for  that  nort  of  learning. 
You  are  beginning  now  with  the  outside  of  a  court ;  and  there  is  not  a  more 
gaudy  one  than  that  of  Saxony.  Attend  to  it,  and  make  your  observations 
upon  the  turn  and  manners  of  it,  that  you  may  hereafter  compare  it  with  other 
courts,  which  you  will  ^ee.  And,  though  you  are  not  yet  able  to  be  inform- 
ed, or  to  judge  of  the  political  conduct  and  maxims  of  that  court,  yet  you 
may  remark  the  forms,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  exterior  state  of  it.  At  least, 
see  every  thing  that  you  can  see,  and  know  every  thing  that  yon  can  know 
of  it,  by  asking  questions.  See  likewise  every  thing  at  the  fair,  from  operas 
and  plays,  down  to  the  Savoyard's  raree  shews.  Every  thing  is  worth  see- 
ing once  ;  and  the  more  one  sees,  the  less  one  either  wonders  or  admires. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Harte,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  just  now 
received  his  letter,  for  which  I  thank  him.  I  am  called  away,  and  my  let- 
ter is  therefore  very  much  shortened.     Adieu. 

I  am  impatient  to  receive  your  answers  to  the  many  questions  that  1  have 
aaked  you. 


LETTER  CXLIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  ^.  London,  AprU 26.  O.  S.  174a 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  which  is  one  of  those  important  eras  that  (leserves  your  utmoiil 
attention,  and  of  which  you  cannot  be  too  minutely  informed.  You  have, 
iloubtless,  considered  the  cauHcs  of  that  great  event,  and  observed  tltat  dis- 
appointment and  resentment  had  a  much  greater  HlMre  in  it,  than  a  religioa.'* 
zeal,  or  an  abhorrence  of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  popery. 

Luther,  an  Atignstin  monk,  enraged  that  his  order,  and  ccNiaeqiiently 
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himaelf,  bad  not  the  exclusiire  privilef^  of  Mellinyr  indalgmces,  bat  that  the 
Dominicans  were  let  into  a  Rhare  of  that  proBtable  but  infarooos  trade,  tarns 
refoimer,  and  exclaimn  againnt  the  abuReH«  ihe  corraption,  and  the  idolatry, 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  whicli  were  certainly  gross  enoagh  for  htm  to  hare 
seen  long  before,  but  which  he  had  at  least  acquiesced  in,  till  what  he  called 
the  rights,  that  is,  the  pmfit,  of  his  order  came  to  be  touched.  It  is  tnie, 
the  church  of  Rome  furnished  him  ample  matter  for  complaint  and  reforma- 
tion, and  he  laid  hold  of  it  ably.  This  seems  to  me  the  true  cause  of  that 
great  and  necessary  work :  bat  whatever  the  cause  was,  the  effect  was  good  : 
and  the  Reformation  npread  itself  by  its  own  truth  and  fitness ;  was  conscien- 
tioosly  received  by  great  numbers  in  Germany,  and  other  countriee ;  and 
was  soon  afterwards  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  princes ;  and,  as  it  always 
happens  in  religious  disputes,  became  the  specious  covering  of  injustice  and 
ambition. 

Under  the  pretence  of  crushing  heresy  as  it  was  called,  the  House  of 
Austria  meant  Vo  extend  and  establish  its  power  in  the  empire :  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  Protestant  Princes,  under  the  pretence  of  extirpating 
idolatry,  or  at  least  of  sf*ruring  toleration,  meant  only  to  enlarge  their  own  do- 
minions or  privileges.  These  views  respectively,  among  the  chii*f<«  on  both 
ndes,  much  more  than  true  religious  motives,  continued  what  werf  r*a1led 
the  religious  wars  in  Germany,  almost  uninterraptedly,  till  the  affairs  of  the 
two  religions  were  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Munster. 

Were  most  historical  events  traced  up  to  their  true  cautten,  I  fear  we  should 
not  find  them  much  more  noble  nor  disinterested,  than  Luther's  disappointed 
ararice ;  and  therefore  I  look  with  some  contempt  upon  those  refining  and 
■agacioas  historians,  who  ascribe  all,  even  the  most  common  events,  to  some 
deep  political  cause ;  whereas  mankind  is  made  up  of  inconsistenricH,  and 
no  man  acts  invariably  up  to  his  predominant  character.     The  wisest  man 
sometimes  acts  weakly,  and  the  weakest  sometimes  wisely.     Our  jarring 
passions,  our  variable  humours,  nay,  our  greater  or  lesver  degree  of  health 
and  spirits,  produce  such  contradictions  in  our  conduct,  that,  I  believe,  those 
are  the  oftenest  mistaken,  who  ascribe  our  actions  to  the  most  seemingly  ob* 
vious  motives ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  a  light  supper,  a  good  night's  sl<*ep, 
and  a  fine  morning,  have  sometimes  made  a  hero  of  the  same  man,  who,  by 
an  indigestion,  a  restless  night,  and  a  rainy  morning,  would  have  proved  a 
coward.     Our  best  conjectures,  therefore,  as  to  the  true  springs  of  actions, 
are  but  very  uncertain ;  and  the  actions  themselves  are  all  that  we  must  pre- 
tf'ud  to  know  from  history.    That  Ceesar  waa  murdere<l  by  twenty-three  ccm- 
spirators,  I  make  no  doubt :  but  I  very  much  doubt,  that  their  love  cif  lil»erty. 
and  of  their  country,  was  their  sole,  or  even  principal  motive ;  and  I  dare 
nay  that,  if  the  truth  were  known,  we  should  find  that  many  other  motives, 
at  least  concurred,  even  in  the  great  Brutus  hims(*lf ;  such  as  pride,  envy, 
personal  pique,  and  disappointment.     Nay,  I  cannot  help  carrying  my  Pyr- 
rhonism still  further,  and  extending  it  often  to  historical  facta  themselves,  at 
leaat  to  most  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  are  related ;  and  every  day^s 
experience  confirms  me  in  this  historical  incre<iulity.     Do  we  ever  hear  the 
most  recent  fact  related  exactly  in  the  same  way,  by  the  several  people  who 
were  at  the  same  time  eye-witneases  of  it  ?  No.     One  mistakes,  another 
miarepresents ;  and  others  warp  it  a  little  to  their  own  turn  of  mind,  or  pri- 
vate views.    A  man,  who  has  been  concerned  in  a  transaction,  will  not  write 
it  fairly ;  and  a  man  who  has  not,  cannot.     But  notwithstanding  all  this  un- 
certainty, hiatmy  ia  not  the  less  necessary  to  be  known,  as  the  best  hiatoriea 
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are  taken  for  granted,  and  are  the  freqaent  enbjectd  both  of  converkation  and 
writing.  Thoogh  I  am  convinced  that  Caroar'ti  ghoRt  never  appeared  to  Bni« 
tu8,  yet  I  shoald  be  much  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  that  fact,  as  related  by 
the  historians  of  tliose  times.  Thus  the  Pagan  theology  is  universally  recei- 
ved as  matter  for  writing  and  conversation,  thongh  believed  now  by  no- 
body ;  and  we  talk  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollu,  &c.  as  gods,  though  we  know, 
that  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  it  was  only  as  mere  mortal  men.  This  his- 
torical Pyrrhonism,  then,  proves  nothing  against  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
history  ;  which,  of  all  other  studies,  U  the  most  necessary  for  a  man  who  it 
to  live  in  the  world.  It  only  points  out  to  us,  not  to  be  too  decisive  and 
peremptory  ;  and  to  be  cautious  how  we  draw  inferences,  for  our  own  prac- 
tice, from  remote  facts,  partially  or  ignorantly  related  ;  of  which  we  can.  at 
best,  but  imperfectly  guess,  and  certainly  not  know  the  real  motives.  The 
testimonies  of  ancient  history  must  necessarily  be  weaker  than  those  of  mo- 
dem, as  all  testimony  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  as  it  is  more  and  more  re- 
mote from  us.  I  would  therefore  advise  yon  to  study  ancient  history,  in 
general,  as  other  people  do ;  that  is,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  any  of  those  facts 
which  are  universally  received,  upon  the  faith  of  the  best  histiirians ;  and, 
whether  true  or  foUe,  you  have  them  as  other  people  have  them.  But  mo- 
dem history,  I  mean  particularly  that  of  the  last  three  centuries,  is  what  I 
would  have  you  apply  to  with  the  greatest  attiuuion  and  exactness.  Then* 
the  probability  of  coming  at  the  truth  is  much  greater,  as  the  testimonies 
are  much  more  recent;  besides,  anecdotes,  memoirs,  and  original  letters, 
often  come  to  the  aid  of  modem  history.  The  best  Memoirs  that  I  know  of 
are  tho^c  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  which  I  have  once  before  recommended  to  you ; 
and  which  I  advise  you  to  read  more  than  once,  with  attention.  There  are 
many  political  maxims  in  these  Memoirs  *,  most  of  which  are  printed  in 
Italics  ;  pray  attend  to,  and  remember  them.  I  never  read  them,  but  my 
own  experience  confirms  the  trath  of  them.  Many  of  them  seem  trifling 
to  people  who  are  not  used  to  business ;  but  those  who  are,  feel  the  trath 
of  tbem. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  rambling  letter ;  in  which,  if  any  one 
thing  can  be  of  use  to  you,  it  will  more  than  pay  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
to  write  it.     Adieu  I     Yonra. 


LETTER  CL. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  May  10.  O.  S.  174^ 

I  reckon  that  this  letter  will  find  you  just  returned  from  Dresden,  when*. 
you  havi!  made  y(»ur  firat  court  caravanne.  What  inclination  for  courts  ihi*« 
taste  of  them  may  have  given  you,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  think  myself  sun* 
of,  from  your  good  sense,  that,  in  leaving  Dresden,  you  have  leftdisnipation  too ; 
and  have*  resumed,  at  Leipsig,  that  application,  which,  if  you  like  courts,  can 
alone  enable  you  to  make  a  good  figure  at  them.  A  mere  courtier,  with- 
out parts  or  knowledge,  is  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  of  all  beings : 
•8,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  parts  and  knowledge,  who  acquires  the  easy 
and  noble  manners  of  a  court,  is  the  most  perfect.  It  is  a  trite,  common- 
place observation,  that  courts  are  the  seats  of  faUehood  and  dissim illation. 
That,  like  many,  I  might  say  most,  common -place  observations,  i«  false. 

*  The  msxjas  hers  laantioned  srt  inserted,  with  a  traniilstion,  at  the  end  of  ihe 
volume. 

2l 
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FaUebood  and  dissimulation  are  certainly  to  l>e  found  at  courts ;  hut  where  are 
they  not  to  be  found  ?  Cottages  have  them,  as  well  as  courtM ;  only  with 
worse  manners.  A  couple  of  neighbouring  farmers  in  a  village  will  contrive 
and  practise  as  many  tricks,  to  overreach  each  other  at  th  *  next  market,  «)r 
to  supplant  each  other  in  the  favour  of  the  squire,  as  any  two  cfmrtiers  can 
do  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  favour  of  their  prince. 

Whatever  poets  may  write,  or  fools  believe,  of  rural  innoreuce  and  truth, 
and  of  the  per6dy  of  courts,  this  is  most  undoubtedly  true — that  shep- 
herds and  ministers  are  both  men ;  their  nature  and  passions  the  same,  the 
modes  of  them  only  different. 

Having  mentioned  common-place  observations,  I  will  panicularly  caution 
you  against  either  using,  believintr,  or  approving  them.  They  are  the  com- 
mon topics  of  witlings  and  coxcombs ;  those,  who  really  have  wit,  have  the 
utmost  contempt  for  them,  and  scorn  even  to  laugh  at  the  pert  tilings  that 
those  would-be  wits  say  upon  such  subjects. 

Religion  is  one  of  their  favourite  topics ;  it  is  all  priest -craft ;  and  an  in- 
vention contrived  and  carried  on  by  priests,  of  all  religion?*,  for  their  own 
power  and  profit;  from  this  absurd  and  false  principle  flow  the  common- 
place,  insipid  jokes,  and  insults  upon  the  clergy.  With  these  people,  every 
priest,  of  every  religion,  is  either  a  public  or  a  concealed  unbeliever,  drunkard, 
and  whore-master;  whereas,  I  conceive,  that  priests  are  extremely  like  other 
men,  and  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  wearing  a  gown  or  a  surplice ; 
but  if  they  are  different  from  other  people,  probably  it  is  rather  on  the  side 
of  religion  and  morality,  or,  at  least,  decency,  from  their  education  and  man- 
ner of  life. 

Another  common  topic  for  false  wit,  and  cold  raillery,  is  matrimony. 
Every  man  and  his  wife  hate  each  other  cordially ;  whatever  they  may  pre- 
tend, in  public,  to  the  contrary.  The  husband  certainly  wishes  hia  wife  at 
the  devil,  and  the  wife  certainly  cuckolds  her  husband*  Whereas,  I  pre- 
sume, that  men  and  their  wives  neither  love  nor  hate  each  other  the  more, 
upon  account  of  the  form  of  matrimony  which  has  been  said  over  them. 
The  cohabitation,  indeed,  which  is  the  consequence  of  matrimony,  makes 
them  either  love  or  hate  more,  accordingly  as  they  respectively  deserve  it; 
but  that  would  be  exactly  the  same,  between  any  man  and  woman,  who  lived 
together  without  being  married. 

These  and  many  other  common-place  reflections  upon  nations  or  profes* 
(iions,  in  general,  (which  are  at  least  as  often  false  as  true,)  are  the  poor  re- 
fuge of  people  who  have  neither  wit  nor  invention  of  their  own,  but  endea- 
vour to  hliine  in  company  by  second-hand  finery.  I  always  put  these  pert 
jackanapes  out  of  countenance,  by  looking  extremely  grave,  when  they  ex- 
pect that  I  should  laugh  at  their  pleasantries ;  and  by  saying  well^  and  so  g 
as  if  they  had  not  done,  and  that  the  sting  were  still  to  come.  This  discoB- 
certa  them  ;  as  they  have  no  resources  in  themselves,  and  have  but  one  aet 
of  jokes  to  live  upon.  Men  of  parts  are  not  reduced  to  these  shifts,  and 
have  the  utmost  contempt  for  them ;  they  find  proper  subjecth  enough  for 
either  useful  or  lively  conversations ;  they  can  be  witty  without  satire  or 
common-place,  and  serious  without  being  dull.  The  frequentation  of  coarts 
checks  this  petulancy  of  manners ;  the  good  breeding  and  circumspection 
which  are  necessary,  and  only  to  be  learned  there,  correct  those  pertneaaea. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  are  improved  in  your  manners,  by  tliQ  short  ri- 
ait  which  you  have  made  at  Dresden ;  and  the  other  courts,  which  I  intend 
that  you  shall  be  better  acqoainte<i  with,  will  gradoaUy  amooth  yon  up  to  the 
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the  highest  poliiih.  ^In  courts,  a  veniatility  of  genius  and  a  softness  of  man- 
ners are  absolutely  necetisary ;  which  some  people  mistake  for  abject  flat- 
tery, and  having  no  opinion  of  one*s  own ,  whereas  it  is  only  the  decent  and 
genteel  manner  of  maintaining  your  own  opinion,  and  possibly  of  bringing 
other  people  to  it.  The  manner  of  doing  things  is  often  more  important 
than  the  things  themselves ;  and  the  very  same  thing  may  become  either 
pleasing  or  offensive,  by  the  manner  of  saying  or  doing  it.  Materiam  iu- 
pernbai  opus,  is  often  said  of  works  of  sculpture :  where,  though  the  ma- 
terials were  valuable,  as  silver,  gold.  Sec.  the  workmanship  was  still  more 
so.  This  holds  true,  applied  to  manners  ;  which  adorn  whatever  knowledge 
or  parts  people  may  have ;  and  even  make  a  greater  impression  upon  nine  in 
•  ten  of  mankind,  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materialn.  On  the  other  hand, 
remember,  that  what  Horace  says  of  good  writing  is  justly  applicable  to  those 
who  would  make  a  good  6gure  in  courts,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
shining  parts  of  life ;  Sapere  est  prineipium  tifon$%  A  man  who,  with- 
out a  gooil  fund  of  knowledge  and  parts,  adopts  a  court  life,  makes  the  most 
ridiculous  6gure  imaginable.  He  is  a  machine,  little  superior  to  the  court 
clock :  and,  as  this  points  out  the  hours,  he  points  out  the  frivolous  em- 
ployment of  them.  He  is,  at  most,  a  comment  upon  the  clock ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  hours  that  it  strikes,  tells  you  now  it  is  levee,  now  dinner,  now 
sapper  tune,  &c.  The  end  which  I  propose  by  your  education,  anu  which 
(ij  you  pletue)  I  shall  certainly  attain,  is  to  unite  in  you  all  the  knowledge 
of  a  scholar,  with  the  manners  of  a  courtier ;  and  to  join,  what  is  K«ldoni 
joined  in  any  of  my  countrymen,  books  and  the  world.  They  are  common- 
ly twenty  years  old  before  they  have  spoken  to  any  body  above  their  school* 
master,  and  the  fellows  of  their  college.  If  they  happen  to  have  learning, 
it  is  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  one  word  of  modern  history,  or  modern 
laoguages.  'llius  prepared,  they  go  abroad,  as  they  call  it ;  but,  in  truth, 
they  stay  at  home  all  that  while ;  for  being  very  awkward,  confoundedly 
ashamed,  and  not  speaking  the  languages,  they  go  into  no  foreign  company, 
at  least  none  good ;  but  dine  and  sup  with  one  another  only  at  the  tavern. 
Such  examples,  1  am  sure,  you  will  not  imitate,  but  even  carefully  avoid. 
You  will  always  take  care  to  keep  the  best  company  in  the  place  where  you 
are,  which  is  the  only  use  of  travelling :  and  (by  the  wdy)  the  pleasurt'ft  of  a 
gentleman  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  best  company ;  for  that  riot  which  low 
company,  most  falsely  and  impudently,  call  pleasure,  is  only  the  Hent^ualiy 
of  a  swine. 

I  ask  hard  and  uninterrupted  study  from  you  but  one  year  more ;  afuT 
tliMt,  yuu  shall  have  every  day  more  and  more  time  for  your  amusemenUi. 
\  few  hours  each  day  will  then  be  sufficient  for  application,  and  the  uihem 
<*annot  be  better  employed  than  in  the  pleasures  of  good  company.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CLL 

DBAR  BOY,  London,  May  17.  O.  S.  1748. 

I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the  16th,  N.  S.,  and  have,  in  con^e* 
qnence  of  it,  written,  this  day,  to  Sir  Charles  Williams,  to  thank  him  fur 
for  all  the  civilities  he  has  shown  you.  Your  6r8t  setting  out  at  court  has. 
I  find,  been  very  favourable ;  and  his  Polish  Majesty  has  distinguished  you. 
I  hope  you  received  that  mark  of  distinction  with  respect  and  with  steadi- 
uew,  which  is  the  proper  behaviour  of  a  man  of  fiuhion.     People  of  a  low. 
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obscure  edacation  cannot  stand  the  rays  of  greatness ;  'they  are  frighteneii 
oat  of  their  wits  when  Icings  and  great  men  speak  to  them ;  they  are  awk- 
ward, ashamed,  and  do  not  know  what  nor  how  to  answer ;  whereas,  ie$  kon- 
niles  gens  are  not  dazzled  by  superior  rank :  they  know,  and  pay  all  the  re- 
spect that  is  due  to  it ;  but  they  do  it  without  being  disconcerted ;  and  can 
converse  just  as  easily  with  a  king  as  with  any  one  of  his  subjects.  That  ii* 
the  great  advantage  of  being  introduced  young  into  good  company,  and  be- 
ing used  early  to  converse  with  one's  superiors.  How  many  men  have  1 
seen  here,  who,  after  having  had  the  full  benefit  of  an  English  education, 
first  at  school,  and  then  at  the  university,  when  they  have  been  presented 
to  the  king,  did  not  know  whether  they  stood  upon  their  beads  or  their  heels ! 
If  the  king  spoke  to  them,  they  were  annihilated ;  they  trembled,  endea* 
voured  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  missed  them  ;  let  their  hatt 
£U1,  and  were  ashamed  to  take  them  up ;  and,  in  short,  put  themselves  in 
every  attitude  but  the  right,  that  ia,  the  easy  and  natural  one.  The  charac* 
teristic  of  a  well-bred  man  is,  to  converse  with  his  inferiors  without  insolence, 
and  with  his  superiors  with  respect  and  with  ease.  He  talks  to  kings  with- 
out concern ;  he  trifles  with  women  of  the  first  condition,  with  familiarity, 
gaiety,  but  respect ;  and  converses  with  his  equals,  whether  he  is  acquaint- 
ed with  them  or  not,  upon  general  common  topics,  that  are  not,  however, 
quite  frivolous,  without  the  least  concern  of  mind  or  awkwardness  of  body : 
neither  of  which  can  appear  to  advantage,  but  when  they  are  perfectly  easy. 

The  tea-things  which  Sir  Charles  Williams  has  given  yon,  I  would  have 
you  make  a  prenent  of  to  your  Mamma,  and  send  them  to  her  by  Duval, 
when  he  returns.  You  owe  her  not  only  duty,  but  likewise  great  obliga* 
tions  for  her  care  and  tenderness ;  and,  consequently,  cannot  take  too  many 
opportunities  of  shewing  your  gratitude. 

I  am  impatient  to  receive  your  account  of  Dresden,  and  likewise  your  an- 
Hwers  to  the  many  questions  that  I  asked  you. 

Adieu  for  this  time,  and  God  bless  yoa  I 


LETTER  CLII. 

DEAR  BOY,  LoadoH,  May  27.  O.  &  1749. 

This  and  the  two  next  years  make  so  iuiportant  a  period  of  your  life»  that 
I  cBiitiot  help  repeating  to  you  my  exhortations,  my  commundn,  and  (what 
I  hope  M'ill  be  still  more  prevailing  with  you  than  either)  my  earnest  entrea- 
ties, to  employ  them  well.  Every  moment  timt  yon  now  lose,  is  so  roncti 
character  and  advantage  lost ;  as,  on  the  otiier  hand,  every  moment  that  you 
now  employ  usefully,  is  so  much  time  wisely  laid  out,  at  most  prodigious 
interest,  'i'hese  two  years  must  lay  the  foundations  of  all  the  knowledge  that 
you  will  ever  have ;  you  may  build  upon  them  afterwards  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  it  will  be  too  late  to  lay  any  new  ones.  Let  me  beg  of  you, 
therefore,  to  grudge  no  labour  nor  pains  to  acquire,  in  time,  that  stock  of 
knowledge,  without  which  you  never  can  rise,  but  must  make  a  very  insig- 
nificant figure  in  the  world.  Consider  your  own  situation ;  you  have  not 
the  advantHge  of  rank  and  fortune  to  bear  yon  up ;  I  shall,  very  probably, 
be  out  of  the  world  before  you  can  properly  be  said  to  be  in  it.  What  then 
will  you  have  to  rely  on  but  your  own  merit  ?  That  alone  must  raise  yoa, 
and  that  alone  will  raise  you,  if  you  liave  but  enough  of  it.  I  have  often 
beard  and  read  of  oppressed  and  unrewarded  merit,  but  I  have  oltener  (1 
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uighi  «ay  always)  seeu  great  merit  make  its  way,  and  meet  with  its  reward, 
io  a  Cfe-rtMin  degree  at  least,  in  spite  of  all  difficalties.  By  merit,  I  mean  the 
moral  fiutues,  knowledge,  and  manners ;  as  to  the  moral  rirtaes,  I  Kay  no- 
ihing  to  you,  they  speak  best  for  themselves,  nor  can  I  suspect  that  they 
want  any  vet,o.iimendation  vrith  yon ;  I  will  therefore  only  assure  yon,  that 
without  theui  you  will  be  most  unhappy. 

As  to  knowledge,  I  have  often  told  yoo,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  are  tho- 
roughly convinced,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  you,  whatever  your  des- 
tination may  be.  But  as  knowledge  has  a  most  extensive  meaning,  and  at« 
the  life  of  man  is  not  kng  enough  to  acquire,  nor  his  mind  capable  of  enter- 
taining and  digesting  all  parts  of  knowledge,  I  will  point  out  those  to  which 
you  should  particularly  apply,  and  which,  by  application,  you  may  make 
yourself  perfect  master  of.  Classical  knowledge,  that  is,  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  body  ;  because  every  body  has  agreed  to  think 
and  to  call  it  so.  And  the  word  Utiterate,  in  its  common  acceptation,  means 
a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  those  two  languages.  You  are  by  this  time,  I  hope, 
pretty  near  master  of  both,  so  that  a  small  part  of  the  day  dedicated  to  them, 
for  two  years  more,  will  make  you  perfect  in  that  study.  Rhetoric,  logic,  a 
little  geometry,  and  a  general  notion  of  astronomy,  must,  in  their  turns,  have 
their  hours  too  ;  not  that  1  desire  you  should  be  deep  in  any  one  of  these ; 
but  it  is  fit  you  should  know  something  of  them  all.  The  knowledge  more 
particularly  useful  and  necessary  for  you,  considering  your  destination,  con- 
Msts  of  modern  languages,  modern  history,  chronology,  and  geography :  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  j^W  publicum  Imperiu  You  must  absolutely  speak 
all  the  modem  languages,  as  purely  and  correctly  as  the  natives  of  the  re- 
spective countries :  for  whoever  does  not  speak  a  language  perfectly  and 
easily,  will  never  appear  to  advantage  in  conversation,  nor  treat  with  others 
in  it  upon  equal  terms.  As  fur  French,  you  have  it  very  well  already ;  and 
must  necessarily,  from  the  universal  usage  of  that  language,  know  it  better 
and  better  every  day :  so  that  I  am  in  no  pain  about  that.  German,  I  sup- 
pose, you  know  pretty  well  by  this  time,  and  will  be  quite  roaster  of  it  be- 
fore you  leave  Leip^g :  at  least,  I  am  sure  you  may.  Italian  and  Spanish 
will  come  in  their  turns ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  both  so  easy,  to  one  who 
knows  Latin  and  French,  that  neither  of  them  will  cost  you  much  time  or 
trouble.  Modern  history,  by  which  I  mean  particularly  the  history  of  the 
la»t  three  centuries,  should  be  the  object  of  your  greatest  and  constant  atten- 
lioii,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  great 
power.H  of  Europe.  This  study  you  will  carefully  connect  with  chronology 
and  geography ;  that  in,  you  will  remark  and  retain  the  dates  of  every  im- 
portant event ;  and  always  read  with  the  map  by  you,  in  which  you  will  con- 
stantly look  for  every  place  mentioned  :  this  is  the  only  way  of  retaining  geo- 
graphy ;  for,  though  it  is  soou  learned  by  the  lump,  yet,  when  only  so  learn- 
ed, it  is  still  sooner  forgot. 

Manners,  though  the  last,  and  it  may  be  the  least,  ingredient  of  real  merit, 
are,  however,  very  far  from  being  useless  in  its  composition ;  they  adorn, 
and  give  an  additional  force  and  lustre  to  both  virtue  and  knowledge.  They 
prepare  and  wmooth  the  way  for  the  progress  of  both ;  and  are,  i  fear,  with 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  more  engaging  than  either.  Remember,  then,  the  in- 
finite advantage  of  manners ;  cultivate  and  improve  your  own  to  the  utmoctt : 
good  sense  will  HUggest  the  great  rules  to  you,  good  c-ompany  will  do  the 
re&t.  Thus  you  see  how  much  you  have  to  do ;  and  how  little  time  to  do 
it  in :  for  when  you  are  thrown  out  into  the  world,  as  in  a  conple  of  yean 
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yoa  must  bo,  the  anavuidable  dissipation  of  company,  and  the  necessary  avo- 
ratiuiiH  of  some  kind  of  basiness  or  other,  will  leave  yoa  no  time  to  under* 
take  ii4*w  branches  of  knowledge  :  you  may,  indeed,  by  a  prudent  allotment 
of  your  time,  reserve  some  to  complete  and  fiui«h  the  building;  but  yoa  will 
iit-Vf  r  6nd  enough  to  lay  new  foandations.  i  have  such  an  opinion  of  your 
understanding,  that  I  am  convinced  yoa  are  sensible  of  these  truths ;  and 
iliut,  however  hard  and  ialiorious  your  present  uninterrupted  application  may 
s.'eni  to  you,  you  will  ratlier  increase  tlian  lessen  it.  For  God*s  sake,  my 
dear  boy,  do  not  squander  away  one  moment  of  your  time,  for  every  mo- 
ment may  be  now  most  usefully  employed.  Your  faturc  fortune,  cliarac- 
ter,  and  6gure  in  the  world,  entirely  depend  upon  your  use  or  abuse  of  the 
two  next  years.  If  you  do  but  employ  them  well,  what  may  you  not  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be,  in  time  ?  and  if  you  do  not,  what  may  1  not  reason- 
ably fear  you  will  be  ?  You  are  the  only  one  I  ever  knew,  of  this  country, 
whose  education  was,  from  the  beginning,  calculated  for  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs ;  in  consequence  of  which,  if  yoa  will  invariably  pursue, 
and  diligently  qualify  yourself  for  that  object,  you  may  make  yourself  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  givemment,  and,  after  having  received  orders  as 
a  minister  abroad,  send  orders,  in  your  turn,  as  Secretary  of  State  at  home. 
Most  of  our  ministers  abroad  have  taken  up  that  department  occasionally, 
without  having  ever  thought  of  foreign  affairs  before  ;  many  of  them,  with- 
oat  speaking  any  one  foreign  kinguage ;  and  all  of  them  without  the  manners 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  towards  being  well  received,  and  making  a 
figure  at  foreign  courts.  They  do  the  business  accordingly,  that  is,  very  ill : 
they  never  get  into  the  secrets  of  those  courts,  for  want  of  insinuation  ami 
address :  they  do  not  guess  at  tlieir  views,  for  want  of  knowing  their  intereatt : 
and,  at  last,  finding  themselves  very  unfit  for,  toon  grow  weary  of  their  com- 
missions,  and  are  impatient  to  return  home ;  where  they  are  but  too  jostly 
laid  aside  and  neglected  Every  moment  s  conversation  may,  if  you  please, 
be  of  use  to  you ;  in  this  view,  every  public  event,  which  is  the  common 
topic  of  convertiation,  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  informatioo. 
For  example,  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  kitely  concluded  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
will  be  the  common  subject  of  most  conversations ;  in  which  you  will  take 
care  to  ask  the  proper  questions :  as,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Assiento 
contract  for  negroes,  between  England  and  Spain ;  what  the  annual  abip ; 
when  stipulated  ;  upon  what  account  suspended,  &c  Yoo  will  likewise  in- 
form yourself  about  Guastalla,  now  given  to  Don  Philip,  together  with  Par- 
ma and  Placentia ;  who  they  belonged  to  before ;  what  claim  or  preten- 
sions Don  Philip  had  to  them  ;  what  they  are  worth  ;  in  short,  every  thing 
conceniing  them.  The  cessions  made  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  are,  by  these  preliminaries,  confirmed  and  secured  to  him  :  yuu 
will  inquire,  therefore,  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  worth.  This  is  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  you  should  be  most  thoroughly  master  of,  and  in 
which  conversation  will  help  you  almoi»t  as  much  as  books :  hot  both  are  bevt. 
There  are  histories  of  every  considerable  treaty,  from  that  of  Westphalia  to 
timt  of  Utrecht,  inclusively ;  all  which  I  would  adviae  yoa  to  read.  Pere 
Hougeant's,  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  is  an  excellent  one ;  those  of  Niroe- 
gtten,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht,  are  not  so  well  written ;  hot  are,  however, 
very  useful.  L'Uisloire  des  Traiids  de  Paix^  in  two  volumes,  folio,  which 
I  recommended  to  you  some  time  ago,  is  a  hook  that  you  should  often  con- 
anlt,  when  you  bear  mention  made  of  any  treaty  conclade<l  in  the  seven- 
teenth centory. 
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Upon  the  whole,  if  yoa  hare  a  mind  to  lie  considerable,  and  to  shine 
hereafter,  yoa  mast  labour  hard  now.  No  qaickness  of  parts,  no  vivacity, 
will  do  long,  or  go  for,  without  a  solid  fund  of  knowledge ;  and  that  fund  of 
knowledge  will  amply  repay  all  the  pains  that  yon  can  take  in  acquiring  it. 
Reflect  seriously,  within  yourself,  upon  all  this,  and  ask  yonrself  whether  I 
ran  have  any  view,  but  your  interest,  in  all  that  I  recommend  to  you.  It 
is  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  flows  from  that  temtemess  and  affection 
with  which,  while  you  deserve  them,  I  shall  be,  Yours. 

Make  my  comphments  to  Mr  Harte,  and  tell  him.  that  I  have  received 
his  letter  of  the  24th,  N.  S. 


LETTER  CLIII. 

DEAR  BOY,  LomdoH,  Mey  31.  O.  S.  174a 

I  have  received,  with  great  satisfaction,  your  letter  of  the  28th,  N.  8.. 
from  Dresden  :  it  finishes  your  short  but  clear  account  of  the  Reformation  : 
which  is  one  of  those  interesting  periods  of  modem  history,  that  cannot  be 
too  much  studied  nor  too  minutely  known  by  you.  There  are  many  great 
events  in  history,  which,  when  once  they  are  over,  leave  things  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  found  them.  As,  for  instance,  the  late  war ;  which,  ex- 
cepting the  establishment  in  Italy  for  Don  Philip,  leaves  things  pretty  much 
tft  statu  quo ;  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  acquisitions  being  stipulated  by 
the  preliminaries  of  tbe  peace.  Such  events  undoubtedly  deserve  your  notice, 
but  yet  not  so  minutely  as  those,  which  are  not  only  important  in  themselves, 
but  equally  (or  it  may  be  more)  important  by  their  consequences  too ;  of 
this  latter  sort  were,  the  progretis  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Europe ;  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths ;  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Western  and 
Eastern ;  the  establishment  and  rapid  progress  of  Mahometanism ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Reformation ;  all  which  events  produced  the  greatest  changes  in  the  aif- 
fairs  of  Europe,  and  to  one  or  other  of  which,  the  present  situation  of  all 
the  parts  of  it  is  to  be  traced  up. 

Next  to  these,  are  those  events  which  more  immediately  alfect  particular 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  which  are  reckoned  merely  local,  though  their  in- 
fluence may,  and  indeed  very  often  does,  indirectly,  extend  itself  further ; 
such  as  civil  wars,  and  revolutions,  from  which  a  total  change  in  the  fonn 
of  government  frequently  flows.  The  civil  wars  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.,  produced  an  entire  change  of  the  government  here,  from  a 
limited  monarchy  to  a  commonwealth,  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  absolute 
power,  utiurpcd  by  Cromwell,  under  the  pretence  of  protection,  and  the  tit.f 
of  Protector. 

The  Revolution  in  1 688,  instead  of  changing,  preserved  our  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  which  King  James  II.  intended  to  subvert,  and  establish  abtto- 
Inte  power  in*  the  Crown. 

These  are  the  two  great  epochas  in  our  English  history,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  your  particular  attention. 

The  league  formed  by  the  House  of  Guise,  and  fomented  by  the  artificer 
of  Spain,  is  a  most  material  part  of  the  history  of  France.  The  foundation 
of  it  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  superstructure  was  carrier 
on  through  tbe  successive  reigns  of  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III . 
tin  at  last  it  was  crushed,  partly  bv  the  arms,  but  more  by  the  apostacv  of 
Henry  IV. 
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In  Germany,  great  events  have  been  frequent,  by  which  the  impcri;i1 
dignity  has  always  either  gcitten  or  lont ;  and  so  far  they  Itav^  atiPected  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  The  House  of  Austria  kept  that  dignity  to  it- 
self for  near  two  hundred  years,  during  which  time  it  was  always  attempting 
to  extend  iu  power,  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
other  states  of  the  empire ;  till  at  the  end  of  the  beilum  tricennale^  the  treaty 
of  Manster,  of  which  France  is  guarantee,  fixed  the  respective  claims. 

Italy  has  been  constantly  torn  to  pieces,  from  the  time  of  the  Goths,  by 
the  Popes  and  the  Anti-popes,  severally  supported  by  other  great  powerii  of 
Europe,  more  as  their  interests  than  as  their  religion  led  them  :  by  the  pre- 
tensions also  of  France,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  upon  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
the  Milanese  ;  not  to  mention  the  various  lesser  causes  of  squabbles  there, 
for  the  little  states,  such  as  Ferrara,  Parma,  Montserrat,  &c. 

The  PopeH,  till  lately,  have  always  taken  a  considerable  part,  and  had 
^reat  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  their  excommunications,  bulls,  and 
indulgences,  stood  instead  of  armies,  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  bigotry ; 
hut  now,  that  mankind  is  better  informe<l,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope  is  not  only  less  regarded,  but  even  despised  by  the  Catholic  Princes 
themselves ;  and  his  Holiness  is  actually  little  more  than  Bishop  of  Rome, 
with  large  temporalities,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  keep  longer  than  till  the 
other  greater  powers  in  Italy  shall  find  their  conveniency  in  taking  them 
trom  him.  Among  the  modem  Popes,  Leo  the  Tenth,  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
and  Sixtus  Quintus,  deserve  your  particular  notice.  The  first,  among  other 
things,  for  his  own  learning  and  taste,  and  for  his  encouragement  of  tlie  re- 
viving arts  and  sciences  in  Italy.  Under  his  protection,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  were  moat  excellently  translated  into  Italian ;  painting  flourished  and 
arrived  at  its  perfection ;  and  sculpture  came  so  near  the  ancients,  that  the 
works  of  his  time,  both  in  marble  and  bronse,  are  now  called  AfUieo-Mo' 
fierno, 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  together  with  his  natural  son,  CsB)«ar  Borgia,  was 
famous  for  his  wickedness,  in  which  he,  and  his  son  too,  surpassed  all  ima- 
gination. Their  lives  are  well  worth  your  reading.  They  were  poisoned 
themselves  by  the  poisoned  wine  which  they  had  prepared  for  othen;  the 
futher  died  of  it,  but  C»sar  recovered. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  was  the  son  of  a  swineherd,  and  raised  himself  to  the 
Popedom  by  his  abilities :  he  was  a  great  knave,  but  an  able  and  a  singular 
one. 

Here  is  history  enough  for  to-day,  you  sliall  have  some  more  soon. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CLIV. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  June  21.  O.  S.  1748. 

Your  very  bad  enunciation  runs  so  much  in  my  bead,  and  gives  roe  such 
real  concern,  that  it  will  be  the  subject  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  many  more 
letters.  I  congratulate  both  you  and  myself,  that  I  was  informed  of  it  (as 
I  hope)  in  time  to  prevent  it;  and  shall  ever  think  myself,  as  hereoher 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  think  yonrself,  infinitely  obliged  to  Sir  Charles  Williama, 
'.or  informing  me  of  it.  Good  God  I  if  this  ungraceful  and  disagreeable 
;nanner  of  speaking  had,  either  by  your  negligence  or  mine,  become  babitnol 
ti»  you,  as  in  a  couple  of  years  more  it  would  have  been,  what  a  figure  wvM 
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you  have  made  in  company,  or  in  a  public  assembly  ?  Who  would  have 
liked  you  in  the  one,  or  have  attended  to  you  in  the  other?  Read  what 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  say  of  enunciation,  and  see  what  a  stress  they  lay  up- 
on the  gracefulness  of  it ;  nay,  Cicero  goes  farther,  and  even  maintains,  that 
a  good  figure  is  necessary  for  an  orator ;  and  particularly  that  he  rau^t  not 
lie  vastus ;  that  it,  overgrown  and  clumHy.     He  shews  by  it,  that  he  knew 
mankind  well,  and  knew  the  powers  of  an  agreeable  figure,  and  a  graceful 
manner.     Men,  as  well  as  women,  are  much  oftener  led  by  their  hearts,  than 
by  their  understandings.   The  way  to  the  heart  is  through  the  senses ;  please 
their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and  the  work  is  half  done.    I  have  frequently  known 
a  man's  fortune  decided  for  ever  by  his  first  address.     If  it  is  pleasing,  people 
are  hurried  involuntarily  into  a  persuasion  that  he  has  a  merit,  which  possibly 
he  has  not ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  ungraceful,  they  are  immediately 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  merit  which  it  may 
be  he  has.     Nor  is  this  sentiment  so  unjust  and  unreasonable  as  at  first  it 
may  seem  ;  for  if  a  man  has  parts,  be  must  know  of  what  infinite  conse- 
quence it  is  to  him  to  have  a  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  genteel 
and  pleasing  address ;  he  will  cultivate  and  improve  them  to  the  utmost. 
Your  figure  is  a  good  one ;  you  have  no  natural  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech ;  your  address  may  be  engaging,  and  your  manner  of  speaking  grace- 
ful, if  you  will ;  so  that  if  they  are  not  so,  neither  I,  nor  the  world,  can  ascribe 
it  to  any  thing  but  your  want  of  parts.     What  is  the  constant  and  just  ob- 
servation as  to  all  actors  upon  the  stage  ?  Is  it  not,  that  those  who  have  the 
best  sense,  always  speak  the  best,  though  they  may  happen  not  to  have  the 
best  voices  ?  They  will  speak  plainly,  distinctly,  and  with  the  proper  em- 
phasis, be  their  voices  ever  so  bad.     Had  Roecius  spoken  quicks  thicks  and 
vngracefully^  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  Cicero  would  not  have  thought  him 
worth  the  oration  which  he  made  in  his  favour.     Words  were  given  us  to 
communicate  our  ideas  by ;  and  there  must  be  something  inconceivably  ab- 
surd, in  uttering  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  either  people  cannot  un- 
derstand them,  or  will  not  desire  to  understand  them.     I  tell  yon,  truly  and 
sincerely,  that  I  shall  judge  of  your  parts  by  your  speaking  gracefully  or 
ungracefully.     If  you  have  parts,  you  will  never  be  at  rest  till  you  have 
brought  yourself  to  a  habit  of  speaking  most  gracefully ;  for  I  aver,  that  it 
is  in  your  power.     You  will  desire  Mr  Harte,  that  you  may  read  aloud  to 
him  every  day ;  and  that  he  will  interrupt  and  correct  you  every  time  that 
you  read  too  fast,  do  not  observe  the  proper  stops,  or  lay  a  wrong  emphasis. 
You  will  take  care  to  open  your  teeth  when  yon  speak ;  to  articulate  every 
word  distinctly ;  and  to  beg  of  Mr  Harte,  Mr  Eliot,  or  whomsoever  you 
speak  to,  to  remind,  and  stop  you,  if  ever  you  fall  into  the  rapid  and  unin- 
telligible mutter.     You  will  even  read  aloud  to  yourself,  and  tune  your  ut- 
terance to  your  own  ear ;  and  read  at  first  much  slower  than  you  need  to 
do,  in  order  to  correct  yourself  of  that  shameful  trick  of  speaking  fa8ter 
than  you  ought.   In  short,  if  you  think  right,  you  will/nake  it  your  business, 
your  study,  and  your  pleasure  to  speak  well,     llierefore,  what  I  have  said 
in  this,  and  in  my  last,  is  more  than  sufficient,  if  you  have  sense ;  and  ten 
times  more  would  not  be  suflicient,  if  you  have  not ;  so  here  I  rest  it. 

Next  to  graceful  speaking,  a  genteel  carriage,  and  a  graceful  manner  of 
presenting  yourself,  are  extremely  necessary,  for  they  are  extremely  enga- 
ff mg ;  and  carelessness  in  these  points  is  much  more  unpardonable  in  a  young 
^Uow,  than  affectation.  It  shews  an  offensive  indifference  about  pleasing* 
I  am  told  by  one  here,  who  has  seen  yoo  lately,  that  yon  are  awkward  in 

2m 
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yoar  motions,  and  negligent  of  your  person :  I  am  aony  for  both ;  and 
H(i  will  you,  when  it  will  he  too  late,  if  you  continue  so  some  time  longer. 
Awkwardness  of  carriage  is  very  alienating;  and  a  total  negligence  of  dress 
and  air  is  an  impertinent  insult  upon  custom  and  fashion.  You  remem- 
ber Mr  *  ^  *  very  well,  1  am  sure,  and  yon  must  consequently  remember 
his  extreme  awkwardness ;  which,  I  can  assure  you,  has  been  a  great  clog 
to  his  parts  and  merit,  that  have,  with  much  difficulty,  but  barely  counter* 

•  balanced  it  at  last.  Many,  to  whom  I  have  formerly  commended  him,  have 
answered  me,  that  they  were  sure  he  could  not  have  parts,  because  he  wa^ 
so  awkward ;  so  much  are  people,  as  I  observed  to  you  before,  taken  by 
the  eye.  Women  have  great  in6uence  as  to  a  man*s  fashionable  character ; 
and  an  awkward  man  will  never  have  their  votes ;  which,  by  the  way,  are 
very  numerous,  and  much  oftener  counted  than  weighed.  You  should  there- 
fore give  some  attention  to  your  dress,  and  to  the  gracefulness  of  your  mo- 
tions. I  believe,  indeed,  that  you  have  no  perfect  model  for  either  at  Leip- 
sig,  to  form  yourself  upon ;  but,  however,  do  not  get  a  habit  of  neglecting 
either ;  and  attend  properly  to  both,  when  you  go  to  courts,  where  they  are 
very  necessary,  and  where  yon  will  have  good  masters,  and  good  models 
for  both.  Your  exercises  of  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing,  will  civilise  and 
fashion  your  body  and  your  limbs,  and  give  you,  if  you  will  but  take  it,  fair 
dunhonnke  homme. 

I  will  now  conclude,  with  suggesting  one  reflection  to  you ;  which  is, 
that  you  should  be  sensible  of  your  good  fortune,  in  having  one  who  inte- 

.  rests  himself  enough  in  you,  to  inquire  into  your  faults,  in  order  to  inform 
you  of  them.  Nobody  but  myself  would  be  so  solicitous,  either  to  know  or 
correct  them  ;  so  that  you  might  consequently  be  ignorant  of  them  yourself; 

'  for  our  own  self-love  draws  a  thick  veil  between  us  and  our  faults.  But 
when  you  hear  yours  from  me,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  hear  them  from 
one  who,  for  your  sake  only,  desires  to  correct  them  ;  from  one  whom  yon 
cannot  suspect  of  any  partiality  but  in  your  favour ;  and  from  one  who 
heartily  wishes  that  his  care  of  you,  as  a  father,  may,  in  a  little  time,  render 

'  every  care  unnecessary  but  that  of  a  friend.     Adieu. 

P.  S.  I  condole  with  you  for  the  untimely  and  violent  death  of  the  tune- 
rful  Matzel. 

The  Editor  being  in  possession  of  the  original  of  the  following  letter  and  copy 
'  of  verses,  which  are  so  very  apposite  to  the  subject  nientioned  in  the  Postscript,  thinks 
*tin*  they  may  be  agreeable  to  the  public,  alUiough  not  written  by  the  late  Earl  of 
«  '<v-Mcrfie!d,  and  already  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dodsley*8  Collection. 

LETTER  BY  SIR  CHARLES  HANBUKY  WILLIAMS, 

To  PhiUp  Stankoptf  Esquire^  then  at  Leijuig, 

DKAR  sTANHori,  Drctdeut  IQth  June  1748. 

A  cursed  large,  frightful,  blood-thirsty,  horrible,  fierce  black  cat  got  into  my  room 
3n  Saturday  night,  and  yesterday  morning  we  found  some  few  remains  of  Matzel ;  but 
traces  enough  to  prove  be  had  been  murdered  in  the  night  by  that  infernal  cat.  Ste- 
vens cried,  Dick  cursed  and  swore,  and  1  stood  dumb  with  grief;  which  I  believe 
would  have  choked  me,  if  I  had  not  given  vent  to  it  in  the  following  Ode ;  which  I 
■  havs  addressed  to  you,  to  make  you  the  only  amends  in  my  power  for  the  loss  of  sen. 
^Bibl•^  obedient,  harmonious  MatzeL 
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TO  PHILIP  STANHOPE,  BSQUIRB, 

Upon  the  Death  of  Matzel,  a  favourite  Bullfinch,  that  was  mine,  and  which  he  had 

the  reversion  of,  whenever  I  left  Dresden. 


Mimert, 


Fungar  inani 


I. 
Try  not,  my  Stanhope,  *tis  in  vain, 
To  stop  your  tears,  to  hide  your  pain, 

Or  check  your  honest  rage. 
Give  sorrow  and  revenge  their  scope ; 
My  present  joy,  your  future  hope. 

Lies  murdered  in  his  cage. 

II. 

Matzel's  no  more         Ye  Graces,  Loves, 
Ye  Linnets,  Nightingales,  and  Doves, 

Attend  th*  untimely  bier. 
Let  every  sorrow  be  expressed  ; 
Beat  with  your  wings  each  mournful  breast. 

And  drop  the  natural  tear. 

lU. 
For  thee,  my  Bird,  the  sacred  Nine, 
MTho  loved  thy  tuneful  notes,  shall  join 

In  thy  funereal  verse. 
My  painful  task  shall  be  to  write 
The  eternal  dirge  which  they  indite. 

And  hang  it  on  thy  hearse. 

IV. 

In  height  of  song,  in  beauty's  pride. 
By  fell  Grimalkin's  claws  be  died  ; 

But  vengeance  shall  have  way ; 
On  pains  and  torture  1*11  refine ; 
Yet,  Matzel,  that  one  death  of  thine 

His  nine  will  ill  repay. 

y. 

In  vain  I  loved,  in  vain  I  mourn. 
My  bird,  who,  never  to  return. 

Is  fled  to  happier  shades ; 
Where  Lesbias  shall  for  him  prepare 
The  place  most  charming  and  most  fair 

Of  all  the  Elysian  glades. 

VL 

There  shall  thy  notes  in  cypress  grove 
Sooth  wretched  ghosts  that  died  for  love. 

There  shall  thy  plaintive  strain 
Lull  impious  Phsdra's  endless  grief. 
To  Procris  yield  some  short  relief, 

And  soften  Dido's  pain. 


LETTER  CLV. 


DEAR  BOY,  London^  July  1.  O.  S.  174& 

I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  course  of  studies  which  Mr  Harte 
informs  me  you  are  now  in,  and  with  the  degree  of  application  which  he  as- 
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sures  me  you  have  to  them.  It  is  your  interest  to  do  so,  as  the  advantage 
will  be  all  your  own.  My  affection  for  yon  makes  me  both  wish  and  en- 
deavour that  you  may  turn  out  well ;  and,  according  as  you  do  turn  out,  I 
nhall  be  either  proud  or  ashamed  of  you.  But  as  to  mere  interest,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word,  it  would  be  mine  that  you  should  turn 
out  ill ;  fur  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  you  have  from  me  bhall 
be  most  exactly  proportioned  to  your  desert.  Deserve  a  great  deal,  and 
you  Bhall  have  a  great  deal ;  deserve  a  little,  and  you  shall  have  but  a  little ; 
and  be  good  for  nothing  at  all,  and,  I  assure  you,  yon  shall  have  nothing  at 
all. 

Solid  knowledge,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  is  the  first  and  great  founda- 
tion of  your  future  fortune  and  character ;  for  I  never  mention  to  you  the 
two  much  greater  points  of  Religion  and  Morality,  because  I  cannot  possi- 
bly suspect  you  as  to  either  of  them.  This  solid  knowledge  you  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  acquiring ;  you  may,  if  you  please ;  and  I  will  add,  that  nobody 
ever  had  the  means  of  acquiring  it  more  in  their  power  than  you  have.  But 
remember,  that  manners  must  adorn  knowledge,  and  smooth  its  way  through 
the  world.  Like  a  great  rough  diamond,  it  may  do  very  well  in  a  closet, 
by  way  of  curiosity,  and  also  for  its  intrinsic  value ;  but  it  will  never  be  worn 
nor  shine,  if  it  is  not  polished.  It  is  upon  this  article,  I  confess,  that  I  suh- 
pect  you  the  most,  which  makes  me  recur  to  it  so  often ;  for  I  fear  that  you 
are  apt  to  shew  too  little  attention  to  every  body,  and  too  much  contfinpt 
to  many.  Be  convinced,  that  there  are  no  persons  so  insignificant  and  in- 
considerable, but  may,  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  thing  or  other,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be  of  use  to  you ;  which  they  certainly  will  not,  if  you 
have  once  shown  them  contempt.  Wrongs  are  often  forgiven,  but  contempt 
never  is.  Our  pride  remembers  it  for  ever.  It  implies  a  discovery  of  weak- 
nesses, which  we  are  much  more  careful  to  conceal  than  crimen.  Many  a 
man  will  confess  his  crimes  to  a  common  friend,  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  would  tell  his  silly  weaknesses  to  his  most  intimate  one — as  many  a 
friend  will  tell  us  our  faults  without  reserve,  who  will  not  t»o  much  as  hint 
at  our  follies ;  that  discovery  is  too  mortifying  to  our  self-love,  either  to  tell 
another,  or  to  be  told  of  one's-self.  You  must,  therefore,  never  expect  to 
hear  of  your  weaknesses,  or  your  follies,  from  any  body  but  me ;  those  I  will 
take  pains  to  discover,  and  whenever  I  do,  shall  tell  you  of  them. 

Next  to  manners  are  exterior  graces  of  person  and  address ;  which  adorn 
manners,  as  manners  adorn  knowledge.  To  say  that  they  please,  engage, 
and  charm,  as  they  most  indisputably  do,  is  saying,  that  one  should  do  ever)' 
thing  possible  to  acquire  them.  The  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  is,  par- 
ticularly, what  I  shall  always  hollow  in  your  ears,  as  Hotspur  hollowed  Mor- 
timer to  Henry  IV. ;  and,  like  him  too,  I  have  aimed  to  have  a  starling 
taught  to  say,  xpeak  distinctly  and  graceftiUyf  and  send  him  you,  to  replace 
your  loss  of  the  unfortunate  Matzel ;  who,  by  the  way,  I  am  told,  spoke  his 
language  very  distinctly  and  gracefully. 

As  by  this  time  you  roust  be  able  to  write  German  tolerably  well,  I  de- 
sire that  you  will  not  fail  to  write  a  German  letter,  in  the  German  cliaracter, 
once  every  fortnight,  to  Mr  Grevenkop :  which  will  make  it  more  familiar 
to  you,  and  enable  me  to  judge  how  you  improve  in  it. 

Do  not  forget  to  answer  me  the  questions,  which  I  asked  you  a  great  while 
ago,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  Saxony ;  and  also  the  meaning  of  the 
words  Landsauii  and  Ampttaaiu 
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I  hope  you  do  not  forget  to  inqoire  into  the  affaire  of  trade  and  commerce, 
nor  to  get  the  best  accounts  yon  can  of  the  commodities  and  manufactures, 
exports  and  imports,  of  the  sererat  countries  where  you  may  be,  and  their 
gross  value. 

I  would  likewise  have  you  attend  to  the  respective  coins,  gold,  silver,  cop* 
per,  8(c.  and  their  value,  compared  with  our  coins ;  for  which  purpose,  I 
would  advise  you  to  put  up,  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  one  piece  of  every 
kind,  wherever  you  snail  he,  writing  upon  it  the  name  and  the  valae.  Such 
a  collection  will  be  carious  enough  in  itself ;  and  that  sort  of  knowledge 
will  l>e  very  useful  to  you  in  your  way  of  business,  where  the  different  value 
of  money  often  comes  in  question. 

I  am  going  to  Cheltenham  to-morrow,  less  for  my  health,  which  is  pretty 
good,  than  for  the  dissipation  and  amusement  of  the  journey.  I  shall  stay 
about  a  fortnight. 

L'Abbe  M ably's  Droit  de  fJBuropej  which  Mr  Harte  is  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  is  worth  your  reading.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CLVL 

DEAR  BOY,  Chdrenham,  Jufy  6.  O.  S.  1748. 

Your  school-fellow.  Lord  Pnlteney  ^,  set  out  last  week  for  Holland,  and 
will,  I  believe,  be  at  Leipsig  soon  after  this  letter :  you  will  take  care  to  ht* 
extremely  civil  to  him,  and  to  do  him  any  service  that  you  can  while  you 
stay  there ;  let  him  know  that  I  wrote  to  you  to  do  so.  As  being  older, 
lip  should  know  more  than  you  ;  in  that  case,  take  pains  to  get  up  to  him  : 
but  if  he  does  not,  take  care  not  to  let  him  feel  his  inferiority.  He  will  find 
ic  out  of  himself  without  your  endeavours  ;  and  that  cannot  be  helped :  but 
nothing  is  more  insulting,  more  mortifying,  and  less  forgiven,  than  avowedly 
to  take  pains  to  make  a  man  feel  a  mortifying  inferiority  in  knowledge,  rank, 
fortune,  8cc  In  the  two  last  articles,  it  is  unjust,  they  not  being  in  his 
power :  and  in  the  first  it  is  both  ill-bred  and  ill-natured.  Good-breeding, 
and  good-nature,  do  incline  us  rather  to  help  and  raise  people  up  to  our- 
selves, than  to  mortify  and  depress  them  :  and,  in  truth,  our  own  pri%'at<' 
interest  concurs  in  it,  as  it  is  making  ourselves  so  many  friends,  instead  or 
M>  many  enemies.  The  constant  practice  of  what  the  French  call  les  Aiten- 
tionSi  is  a  most  necessary  ingredient  in  the  art  of  pleasing ;  they  flatter  th<' 
self-love  of  those  to  whom  they  are  shewn ;  they  engage,  they  captivate, 
more  than  things  of  much  greater  importance.  The  duties  'of  social  life, 
every  man  is  obliged  to  discbarge ;  but  these  attentions  are  voluntary  acts, 
the  free-will  offerings  of  good- breeding  and  good-nature;  they  are  received, 
remembered,  and  returned  as  such.  Women,  particularly,  have  a  right  to 
them  :  and  any  omission,  in  that  respect,  is  downright  ill-breeding. 

Do  you  employ  your  whole  time  in  the  most  useful  manner  ?  I  do  not 
mean,  do  you  study  all  day  long?  nor  do  I  require  it.  But  I  mean,  do  you 
make  the  most  of  the  respective  allotments  of  your  lime  ?  While  you  study, 
is  it  with  attention  ?  When  you  divert  yourself,  is  it  with  spirit  ?  Your  di- 
versions may,  if  you  please,  employ  some  part  of  your  time  very  usefully  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  them.     If  they  are  futile  and  frivolous 

*  Only  child  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pulteney,  Rarl  of  Bath.  He  died  before 
hi»  father. 
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it  18  time  worse  than  lost,  for  they  will  give  you  an  habit  of  fatility.  AH 
gaming,  Beld-sports,  and  such  sort  of  amusements,  where  neither  the  under- 
standing nor  the  senses  have  the  least  share,  I  look  upon  as  frivolous,  and 
as  the  resources  of  little  minds,  who  either  do  not  think,  or  do  not  love  to 
think.  But  the  pleasures  of  a  man  of  parts  either  flatter  the  senses  or  im- 
prove the  mind ;  1  hope,  at  least,  that  there  is  not  one  minute  of  the  day  in 
which  you  do  nothing  at  all.     Inaction,  at  your  age,  is  unpardonable. 

Tell  me  what  Greek  and  Latin  books  you  can  now  read  with  ease.  Can 
you  open  Demosthenes  at  a  venture,  and  understand  him  ?  Can  you  get 
through  an  Oration  of  Cicero,  or  a  Satire  of  Horace,  without  difficulty  ? 
VV^hat  German  books  do  you  read,  to  make  yourself  master  of  that  language  ? 
And  what  French  books  do  you  read  for  your  amusement  ?  Pray  give  me 
a  particular  and  true  account  of  all  this ;  for  I  am  not  indifferent  as  to  any 
one  thing  that  relates  to  you.  As,  for  example,  I  hope  you  take  great  care 
to  keep  your  whole  person,  particularly  your  mouth,  very  clean  :  common 
decency  requires  it ;  besides  that  great  cleanliness  is  very  conducive  to  health. 
But  if  you  do  not  keep  your  mouth  excessively  clean,  by  washing  it  care- 
fully every  morning,  and  after  every  meal,  it  will  not  only  be  apt  to  smell, 
which  is  very  disgusting  and  indecent ;  but  your  teeth  will  decay  and  ache, 
which  is  both  a  great  loss  and  a  great  pain.  A  spruceness  of  dress  is  alno 
very  proper  and  becoming  at  your  age ;  as  the  negligence  of  it  implies  an 
indifference  about  pleasing,  which  does  not  become  a  voung  fellow.  To  do, 
whatever  you  do  at  all,  to  the  utmost  perfection,  ought  to  be  your  aim,  at 
this  time  of  your  life :  if  you  can  reach  perfection,  so  much  the  better ; 
but,  at  least,  by  attempting  it,  you  will  get  much  nearer,  than  if  you  never 
attempted  it  at  all. 

Adieu !  Speak  gracefully  and  dutincUy^  if  you  intend  to  converse  ever 
with,  Yours. 

P.  S.  As  I  was  making  up  my  letter,  I  received  yours  of  the  6th,  N.  8. 
I  like  your  dissertation  upon  Preliminary  Articles,  and  Truces.  Your  defi- 
nitions of  both  are  true.  Those  are  matters  which  I  would  have  you  be 
master  of;  they  belong  to  your  future  department.  But  remember  too, 
that  they  are  matters  upon  which  you  will  much  oftener  have  occasion  to 
speak  than  to  write ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  full  as  necessary  to  speak 
gracefully  and  distinctly  upon  them,  as  to  write  clearly  and  elegantly.  I 
find  no  authority  among  the  ancients,  nor  indeed  among  the  modems,  for 
indistinct  and  unintelligible  utterance.  The  Oracles  indeed  meant  to  be 
obscure ;  but  then  it  was  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  not  by 
the  inarticulation  of  the  words.  For,  if  people  had  not  thought,  at  least, 
they  understood  them,  they  would  neither  have  frequented  nor  presented 
them  as  they  did.  There  was  likewise  among  the  ancients,  and  is  still 
among  the  modems,  a  sort  of  people  called  Veniriloqui,  who  speak  from 
their  bellies,  or  make  the  voice  seem  to  come  from  some  other  part^  of  the 
room  than  that  where  they  are.  But  these  Ventriloqui  speak  very  distinctly 
and  intelligibly.  The  only  thing,  then,  that  I  can  find  like  a  precedent  for 
your  way  of  speaking,  (and  1  would  willingly  help  you  to  one  if  J  cuuld,)  in 
the  modem  art  de  periifler,  practised  with  great  success  by  the  peiiU  mai- 
iret  at  Paris.  This  noble  art  consists  in  picking  out  some  grave,  serious 
man,  who  neither  understands  nor  expects  raillery,  and  talking  to  him  very 
quick,  and  in  inarticulate  sounds ;  while  the  man,  who  thinks  that  he  either 
did  not  hear  well,  or  attend  sufficiently,  says,  Monsieur,  or  Plait'ilf  a  bun- 
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(ired  times;  which  affords  matter  of  mach  mirth  to  those  ingenioas  gentle- 
men.    Whether  you  would  follow  this  precedent,  I  submit  to  you. 

Have  you  carried  no  English  or  French  comedies  or  tragedies  with  yuu 
to  Leipsig  ?  If  yon  have,  I  insist  upon  your  reciting  some  passages  of  them 
every  day  to  Mr  Hartc,  in  the  most  distinct  and  graceful  manner,  as  if  you 
were  acting  them  upon  a  stage. 

The  first  part  of  my  letter  is  more  than  an  answer  to  your  question  cun 
<:erning  Lord  Pulteney. 


LETTER  CLVII. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  July  26  O.  S.  1748. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  understandings ;  one  of  whicli  hinders  a  man  from 
ever  being  considerable,  and  the  other  commonly  makes  him  ridiculous ;  I 
mean  the  lazy  mind,  and  the  trifling,  frivolous  mind.  Yours,  I  hope,  is  nei- 
ther. The  lazy  mind  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  bottom  of 
any  thing ;  but,  discouraged  by  the  first  difficulties,  (and  every  thing  worth 
knowing  or  having  is  attended  with  some,)  stops  short,  contents  itself  with 
easy,  and  consequently  superficial  knowledge,  and  prefers  a  great  degree  of 
ignorance  to  a  small  degree  of  trouble.  These  people  either  think,  or  re- 
present, most  things  as  impossible;  whereas,  few  things  are  so,  to  industry 
and  activity.  But  difficulties  seem  to  them  impossibilities,  or  at  least  they 
pretend  to  think  them  so,  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  laziness.  An  hour*8 
attention  to  the  same  object  is  too  laborious  for  them ;  they  take  every  thing 
in  the  light  in  which  it  first  presents  itself,  never  consider  it  in  all  its  diffe- 
rent views ;  and,  in  short,  never  think  it  thorough.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  when  they  cume  to  speak  upon  these  subjects,  before  people  who 
have  considered  them  with  attention,  they  only  discover  their  own  ignorance 
and  lazinesSf  and  lay  themselves  open  to  answers  that  put  them  in  confu- 
sion. Do  not  then  be  discouraged  by  the  first  difficulties,  but  contra  auden- 
tior  ito  f.  and  resolve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  those  things  which  every 
gentleman  ought  to  know  well.  Those  arts  or  sciences,  which  are  peculiar  to 
certain  professions,  need  not  be  deeply  known  by  those  who  are  not  intended 
for  those  professions.  As,  for  instance,  fortification  and  navigation  ;  of  botli 
which,  a  superficial  and  general  knowledge,  such  as  the  common  course  of 
Conversation,  with  a  very  little  inquiry  on  your  part,  will  give  you,  is  suffi- 
iriL'Ut.  Though,  by  the  way,  a  little  more  knowledge  of  fortification  may  be 
<;f  some  use  to  you  ;  as  the  events  of  war,  in  sieges,  make  many  of  the  terms 
of  that  science  occur  frequently  in  common  conversation ;  and  one  would 
be  sorry  to  say,  like  the  Marquis  de  Mascarillo  in  Moliere*s  Pricieuses 
Ridicules^  when  he  hears  of  une  demie  lune.  Ma  foi  cetoit  bien  ufie  lune 
toute  eniiere.  But  those  things  which  every  gentleman,  independently  of 
profcHsion,  should  know,  he  ought  to  know  well,  and  dive  into  all  the 
depths  of  them  :  Such  are  Ianguage»,  history,  and  geography,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, philosophy,  rational  logic,  rhetoric;  and,  for  you  particularly>  the  con- 
stitutions, and  the  civil  and  military  state  of  every  country  in  Europe.  Thia, 
I  confess,  is  a  pretty  large  circle  of  knowledge,  attended  with  some  difficul- 
ties, and  requiring  some  trouble  ;  which,  however,  an  active  and  industrious 
mind  will  overcome,  and  be  amply  repaid.  The  trifling  and  frivolous  mind 
is  always  busied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  it  ukes  little  objects  for  great  ones, 
and  throws  away  upon  trifles  that  time  and  attention,  which  only  important 
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thingB  deserve.  Knick-knacks,  batterflien  Mhells,  insects,  kt.  are  the  objects 
uf  their  most  serious  researches.  TUey  contemplate  the  dr^ss,  not  the  cha- 
racters of  the  company  they  keep.  They  attend  more  to  tlie  decorations  of 
a  play  than  to  the  sense  of  it ;  and  to  the  ccremunien  of  a  court  more  than 
to  its  politics.  Such  an  employment  of  time  is  an  absolute  loss  of  it. 
You  have  now,  at  most,  three  years  to  employ,  either  well  or  ill ;  for,  a^ 
I  have  often  told  you,  you  will  be  all  your  life,  what  you  Rhall  be  thr(*e 
years  hence.  For  God's  Hake  then  reflect,  Will  you  throw  this  time  away 
either  in  laziness,  or  in  trifles  ?  Or  will  you  not  rather  employ  every  mo- 
ment of  it  in  a  manner  that  must  t>o  soon  reward  you  with  so  much  plea- 
sure, figure,  and  character  ?  I  cannot,  I  nvill  not  doubt  of  your  choice. 
Read  only  useful  books;  and  never  quit  a  subjiict  till  you  are  thorough- 
ly  master  of  it,  but  read  and  inquire  on  till  then.  When  you  are  in  com- 
pany, bring  the  conversation  to  some  useful  subject,  but  a  portee  of  that 
company.  Points  of  history,  matters  of  literature,  the  customs  of  par- 
ticular countries,  the  several  orders  of  knighthood,  as  Teutonic,  Maltese, 
&c.  are  surely  better  subjects  of  conversation,  than  the  weather,  dress,  or 
flddlefaddle  stories,  that  carry  no  information  along  with  them.  The  cha- 
racters of  kings  and  great  men  are  only  to  be  learned  in  conversation ;  for 
they  are  never  fairly  written  during  their  lives.  This,  therefore,  is  an  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  subject  of  conversation,  an<i  will  likewise  give  yoo 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how  very  differently  charucterH  are  given,  from 
the  different  passions  and  views  of  those  who  give  them.  Never  be  ashamed 
nor  afraid  of  asking  questions ;  for  if  they  lead  to  information,  and  if  you  ac- 
company them  with  some  excuse,  you  will  never  be  reckoned  an  impertinent 
or  rude  questioner.  All  those  things,  in  the  common  course  ai  life,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  manner ;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  vulgar  saying  is  true. 
Tliat  one  man  may  better  steal  a  horse,  than  another  look  over  the  hedge. 
There  are  few  things  that  may  not  be  said,  in  some  manner  or  other ;  either 
in  a  seeming  confidence,  or  a  genteel  irony,  or  introduced  with  wit ;  and  one 
great  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  consists  in  knowing  when  and 
where  to  make  use  of  these  different  manners.  The  graces  of  the  person, 
the  countenance,  and  the  way  of  speaking,  contribute  so  much  to  this,  that 
I  am  convinced,  the  very  same  thing,  said  by  a  genteel  person,  in  an  enga- 
ging way,  and  gracefully  and  distinctly  spoken,  would  please ;  which  would 
Khock,  if  muUered  out  by  an  awkward  figure,  with  a  sullen,  serious  coun- 
tenance.  The  poets  always  represent  Venus  as  attended  by  the  three  Graces, 
;<)  intimate  that  even  beauty  will  not  do  without.  I  think  they  should 
ave  given  Minerva  three  also ;  for,  without  them,  1  Bm  sure  learning  is  very 
uiiuttractive.  Invoke  them,  then,  distmctlyy  to  accompany  all  your  words 
and  motions.     Adieu. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  received  your  letter,  of  no 
date  :  with  the  inclosed  state  of  the  Prussian  forces :  of  which,  I  hope,  ycm 
have  kept  a  copy ;  this  y«)u  should  lay  in  a  portefeuille,  and  add  to  it  all  the 
military  establishments  that  you  can  get  of  other  states  and  kingdoms :  the 
Saxon  establishment  you  may,  doubtless,  easily  find.  By  the  way,  do  not 
forget  to  send  me  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  sent  you  some  time  ago. 
concerning  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  affinirs  of  Saxony. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  and  think  I  only  mean  that  you  should  speak  ele- 
gantly with  regard  to  style,  and  the  purity  of  language ;  but  I  mean,  that 
yoQ  ahould  deliver  and  pronounce  what  you  aay  gracefully  and  distinctly  ; 
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for  which  purpose  I  will  have  yoa  ireqoetitly  read  very  loud,  to  Mr  Harte, 
recite  parts  of  orationsi  and  speak  passages  of  plays ;  for,  without  a  grace- 
fa)  and  pleasing  enunciation,  all  your  elegancy  of  style,  in  speaking,  is  not 
worth  one  farthing. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr  Lyttelton  *  approves  of  my  new  house,  and  par- 
ticularly of  my  canonical  f  pillars.  My  hust  of  Cicero  is  a  very  6ne  (»ne. 
and  well  preserved  ;  it  will  hare  the  best  place  in  my  library,  unless  at  youi 
return  you  bring  me  over  as  good  a  modern  head  of  your  own ;  which  1 
should  like  still  better.  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  shall  examine  it  as  attentive- 
ly a«  ever  antiquary  did  an  old  one. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Harte,  at  whose  recovery  I  rejoice. 


LETTER  CLVIIL 

DEAR  BOT,  Lfxudxm^  Awguti^  O.  S.  1748 

Duval,  the  jeweller,  is  arrived,  and  was  with  me  three  or  four  days  ago. 
You  will  easily  imagine  that  I  asked  him  a  few  questions  concerning  you  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that,  upon  the  whole,  1  was 
very  well  pleased  with  thp  account  he  gave  me.  But,  though  he  seemed  to 
be  much  in  your  interest,  yet  he  fairly  owned  to  me,  that  your  utterance  was 
rapid,  thick,  and  ungraceful.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  already  said 
upon  this  subject ;  but  I  can  and  do  repeat  the  absolute  necessity  of  speak- 
ing distinctly  and  gracefully,  or  else  of  not  speaking  at  all,  and  having  re- 
course to  signs.  He  tells  me  that  you  are  pretty  fat  for  one  of  your  age ; 
this  you  should  attend  to  in  a  proper  way  ;  for  if,  while  very  young,  you 
should  grow  fat,  it  would  be  troublesome,  unwholesome,  .and  ungraceful ; 
you  should  therefore,  when  you  have  time,  take  very  strong  exercise,  and  in 
your  diet  avoid  fattening  things.  All  malt  liquors  fatten,  or  at  least  bloat ; 
and  r  hope  you  do  not  deal  much  in  them.  1  look  upon-  wine  and  water  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  much  wholesomer. 

Duval  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  company  at  Madame  Va- 
lentin's, and  at  another  lady's,  I  think^one  Madame  Ponce's,  at  Leipsig.  Do 
you  ever  go  to  either  of  those  houses,  at  leisure  times  ?  It  would  not,  in  my 
mind,  be  amiss  if  you  did  ;  and  would  give  you  a  habit  of  attentions  ;  they 
are  a  tribute  which  all  women  expect,  and  which  all  men,  who  would  be 
well  received  by  them,  n^ust  pay.  And,  whatever  the  mind  may  be,  man- 
ners, at  least,  are  certainly  improved  by  the  company  of  women  of  fashion. 

1  have  formerly  told-  you,  that  you  should  inform  yourself  of  the  several 
orders,  whether  military  or  religious,  of  the  respective  countries  where  you 
may  be.  The  Teutonic  Order  is  the  great  Order  of  Germany,  of  which  I 
send  yuu  inclosed  a  short  account.  It  may  serve  to  suggest  questions  to 
you,  tor  more  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  present  state  of  it ;  of  which  you 
ought  to  be  minutely  informed.  The  knights,  at  present,  make  vows,  of 
which  they  observe  none,  except  it  be  that  of  not  marrying ;  and  their  only 
object  now,  is  to  arrive,  by  seniority,  at  the  Commanderies  in  their  respec- 

*  Brother  to  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton. 

t  James  Brydges,  Duke  of  Chandos,  built  a  moist  magnificent  and  elegant  houM 
at  Canons,  about  eight  miles  from  London.  It  wan  Kuperbly  furnished  with  fine  pic- 
tures, sUtues,  &c  which,  after  his  death,  were  sold  by  auction.  Lord  Chesterfield 
purchased  the  hall  pillars,  the  floor,  and  staircase  with  double  flights ;  which  are  now 
13  Chesterfield -house.  May-fair. 
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live  proyinces ;  which  are,  many  of  them,  very  lacrative.  The  Order  of  Malta 
is,  by  a  very  ft^w  years,  prior  to  the  Teutonic,  and  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  same  causes.  These  Knights  were  first  called  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem ;  then  Knights  of  Rhodes ;  and,  in  the  year  1530, 
Knights  of  Malta,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  having  granted  them  that  island, 
upon  condition  of  their  defending  his  island  of  Sicily  against  the  Turks,  which 
they  effectually  did.  L'Abb6  de  Vertot  has  written  the  history  of  Malta, 
but  it  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  his  works ;  and,  moreover,  too  long  fur  yon 
to  read.  But  there  is  a  short  history  of  all  the  military  orders  whatsoever, 
which  I  would  advise  you  to  get ;  as  there  is  also  of  all  the  religious  orders ; 
both  which  are  worth  your  having  and  consulting,  whenever  you  meet  with 
any  of  them  in  your  way ;  as  you  will  very  frequently  in  Catholic  countries. 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  that  I  remember  things  much  better,  when  I  recur  to 
my  books  for  them,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  than  by  reading  them 
tout  de  suite.  As,  for  example,  if  I  were  to  read  the  history  of  all  the  mi- 
litary or  religious  orders,  regularly,  one  after  another,  the  latter  puts  the 
former  out  of  my  head ;  but  when  I  read  the  history  of  any  one,  upon  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  the  object  of  conversation  or  dispute,  I  remember 
it  much  better.  It  is  the  same  in  geography,  where,  looking  for  any  par^ 
ticular  place  in  the  map,  upon  some  particular  account,  fixes  it  in  one's  me- 
mory for  ever.  I  hope  you  have  worn  out  your  maps  by  frequent  use  of  that 
sort.     Adieu  I 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  ORDER. 

In  the  ages  of  ignorance,  which  is  always  the  mother  of  superstition,  it 
was  thought  no(  only  just,  but  meritorious,  to  propagate  religion  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  take  away  the  lives  and  properties  of  unbelievers.  This  en- 
thusiasm produced  the  several  Croisadoes,  in  the  llth,  12th,  and  following 
centuries ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels ;  who,  by  the  way,  were  the  lawful  possessors.  Many 
honest  enthusiasts  engaged  in  these  Croisadoes,  from  a  mistaken  principle 
of  religion,  and  from  the  pardons  granted  by  the  Popes  for  all  the  sins  of 
those  pious  adventurers  ;  but  muuy  more  knaves  adopted  these  holy  wars,  in 
hopes  of  conquest  and  plunder. 

After  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  head  of  these  knaves  and  fools,  liad  la- 
ken  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1099,  Christians  of  various  nations  remained  in 
that  city ;  among  the  rest,  one  good  honest  German,  that  took  particular 
care  of  his  countrymen  who  came  thither  in  pilgrimages.  He  built  a  house 
for  their  reception,  and  an  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Vii^in.  Thi»«  little  es- 
tablishment soon  became  a  great  one,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  many  consider- 
able people  who  engaged  in  it,  in  order  to  drive  the  Saracens  out  ui  tlie 
Holy  Land.  This  society  then  began  to  take  its  first  form  ;  and  \\a  mem- 
bers were  called  Marian  Teutonic  Knights.  Marian,  from  their  chapel,  aa* 
cred  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  Teutonic,  from  the  German,  or  Teuton,  who  was 
the  author  of  it ;  and  Knights,  from  the  wars  which  they  were  to  carry  on 
against  the  Infidels. 

These  Knights  behaved  themselves  so  bravely,  at  first,  that  Duke  Frede* 
rick  of  Suabia,  who  was  General  of  the  German  army  in  the  Holy  Land, 
sent,  in  the  year  1191,  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  and  Pope  Cele^tin  111. 
to  desire  that  this  brave  and  charitable  fraternity  might  bo  incorporated  in- 
to a  regular  order  of  knighthood ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  rules 
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and  a  particular  habit  were  given  them.  Forty  Knights,  all  of  noble  fiuni- 
iies,  were  at  first  created  by  the  King  of  Jerasalem,  and  other  Princes  then 
in  the  army.  The  first  Grand  Master  of  this  Order  was  Henry  Wallpot, 
of  a  noble  family  upon  the  Rhine.  This  order  soon  began  to  operate  in  £u< 
rope ;  drove  all  the  Pagans  out  of  Prussia,  and  took  possession  of  it.  Soon 
after  they  got  Livonia  and  Courland,  and  invaded  even  Russia,  where  they 
introduced  the  Christian  religion.  In  1510,  they  elected  Albert,  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  for  their  Grand  Master,  who,  turning  Protestant,  soon  after- 
wards took  Prussia  from  the  Order,  and  kept  it  for  himself,  with  the  consent 
of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  of  whom  it  was  to  hold.  He  tlien  quitted 
his  Grand  Mastership,  and  made  himself  Hereditary  Duke  of  that  country ; 
which  is  thence  called  Ducal  Prussia.  This  order  now  consists  of  twelve 
Provinces,  tnz.  Alsatia,  Austria,  Coblentz,  and  Etsch ;  which  are  the  four 
under  the  Prussian  jurisdiction :  Franconia,  Hesse,  Biessen,  Westphalia, 
Lorrain,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Utrecht ;  which  eight  are  of  the  German 
jurisdiction.  The  Dutch  now  possess  all  that  the  order  had  in  Utrecht. 
Every  one  of  these  provinces  have  their  particular  Commanderies  ;  and  the 
roost  ancient  of  these  Commandeurs  is  called  the  Commandeur  Provincial, 
These  twelve  Commandeurs  are  all  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
Germany,  as  their  Chief,  and  have  the  right  of  electing  the  Grand  Master. 
The  Elector  of  Cologne  is  at  present  Grand  Maitre, 

This  order,  founded  by  mistaken  Christian  zeal,  upon  the  anti«christian 
principles  of  violence  and  persecution,  soon  grew  strong,  by  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  the  times ;  acquired  unjustly  great  possessions,  of  which 
they  justly  lost  the  greatest  part,  by  their  ambition  and  cruelty,  which  made 
them  feared  and  hated  by  all  their  neighbours. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  N.  S.,  and  have  only 
time  to  tell  you  that  I  can  by  no  means  agree  to  your  cutting  off  your  hair. 
I  am  very  sure  that  your  headaches  cannot  proceed  from  thence.  And  as  for 
the  pimples  upon  your  head,  they  are  only  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  season ; 
and  consequently  will  not  last  long.  But  your  own  hair  is,  at  your  age,  such 
an  ornament,  and  a  wig,  however  well  made,  such  a  disguise,  that  I  will, 
upon  no  account  whatsoever,  have  you  cut  off  your  hair.  Nature  did  not 
give  it  you  for  nothing,  still  less  to  cause  you  the  headache.  Mr  Eliot*s  hair 
grew  so  ill  and  bushy,  that  he  was  in  the  right  to  cut  it  off.  But  you  have 
not  the  same  reason. 


LETTER  CLIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  LmdoH^  August  23.  O.  S.  1748. 

Your  friend,  Mr  Eliot,  has  dined  with  me  twice  since  I  returned  here  : 
and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that,  while  I  had  the  seals,  I  never  examined  or 
sifted  a  state  prisoner  with  so  much  care  and  curiosity,  as  I  did  him.  Nay, 
I  did  mure ;  for,  contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  this  country,  I  gave  him,  in  some 
manner,  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  and  1  have  infinite  plea- 
sure in  telling  you,  that  the  rack,  which  I  put  him  to,  did  not  extort  from 
him  one  single  word  that  was  not  such  as  I  wished  to  hear  of  you.  1 
heartily  congratulate  you  upon  such  an  advantageous  testimony,  from  so  cre- 
ditable a  witness.  Laudari  a  laudato  viroy  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
and  honours  a  rational  being  can  have ;  may  you  long  coDtinne  to  deserve  it  I 
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Yoar  aversion  to  drinking,  and  your  dislike  to  gaming,  which  Mr  Eliot  at- 
Hures  me  are  both  very  strong,  give  me  the  greatest  joy  imaginable,  for  yoor 
Hake ;  as  the  former  would  rain  both  your  constitution  and  understanding,  and 
the  latter  your  fortune  and  character.  Mr  Harte  wrote  me  word  some  time 
a^u,  and  Mr  Eliot  confirms  it  now,  that  you  employ  your  pin  money  in  a  very 
ttift'ercnt  manner  from  that  in  which  pin  money  is  commonly  lavished :  Not 
ill  gew-gaws  and  baubles,  but  in  buying  good  and  useful  books.  This  is  an 
excellent  symptom,  and  gives  me  very  good  hopes.  Go  on  thus,  my  dear  boy, 
but  for  these  next  two  years,  and  I  ask  no  more.  You  must  then  make 
Hui'h  a  figure  and  such  a  fortune  in  the  world  as  I  wish  you,  and  as  I  have 
taken  all  these  pains  to  enable  you  to  do.  After  that  time  1  allow  you  to 
be  as  idle  as  ever  you  please ;  because  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  then  please 
to  be  so  at  all.  The  ignorant  and  the  weak  are  only  idle ;  but  those  who 
have  onc«  acquired  a  good  stock  of  knowledge,  always  desire  to  increase  it. 
Knowledge  is  like  power,  in  this  respect,  that  those  who  have  the  must,  are 
most  desirous  of  having  more.  It  doen  not  clog,  by  possession,  but  increases 
desire ;  which  is  the  case  of  very  few  pleasures. 

Upon  receiving  this  congratulatory  letter,  and  reading  your  own  praises, 
I  am  sure  that  it  must  naturally  occur  to  you,  how  great  a  share  of  theoj 
you  owe  to  Mr  Harte*s  care  and  attention  ;  and,  consequently,  that  your  re- 
gard and  affection  for  him  must  increase,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  in  propor- 
tion as  you  reap,  which  you  do  daily,  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

1  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that  there  was  one  article  in  which 
your  own  witness,  Mr  Eliot,  faultered ;  for,  upon  my  questioning  him  home, 
as  to  your  manner  of  speaking,  he  could  not  say  that  yoor  utterance  was 
either  distinct  or  gracehil.  1  have  already  said  so  much  to  yon  upon  this 
point,  that  1  can  add  nothing.  1  will  therefore  only  repeat  this  truth,  which 
is,  that  if  you  will  not  speak  distinctly  and  gracefully,  nobody  will  desire  to 
hear  you. 

1  am  glad  to  learn  that  Abbe  Mably's  Droit  Public  de  f  Europe  makes 
a  part  of  your  evening  amusements.  'It  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  gives  a 
clear  deduction  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  treaty  of  Mnnster  to  this 
time.  Pray  read  it  with  attention,  and  with  the  proper  maps,  always  recurring 
to  them  for  the  several  countries  or  towns,  yielded,  taken  or  restored.  Pere 
Bougeant'tt  third  volume  will  give  you  the  best  idea  of  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  open  to  you  the  several  views  of  the  belligerent  and  contracting 
parties  and  there  never  were  greater  than  at  that  time.  The  House  of 
Austria,  in  the  war  immediately  preceding  that  treaty,  intended  to  make 
itself  absolute  in  the  empire,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  the  respective 
states  of  it.  The  view  of  France  was  to  weaken  and  dismember  the  House 
of  Austria  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  counterbalance 
to  that  of  Bourbon.  Sweden  wanted  possessions  upon  the  continent  of  Ger- 
many, not  only  to  supply  the  necessities  of  its  own  poor  and  barren  country, 
but  likewise  to  hold  the  balance  in  the  empire  between  the  House  of  Aas- 
tria  and  the  States.  The  House  of  Brandenburg  wanted  to  aggrandise  it* 
self  by  pilfering  in  the  fire ;  changed  sides  occasionally,  and  made  a  good 
bargain  at  last ;  for  I  think  it  got,  at  the  peace,  nine  or  ten  bishoprics  se- 
culariHe<l.  So  that  we  may  date,  from  the  treaty  of  Monster,  the  decline  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  the  great  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  that  of  Brandenburg:  which,  I  am  much  miMtaken,  if  it 
stops*  where  it  is  now. 

Make  my  compliments  to  I^ord  Palteney,  to  whom  I  would  have  yon  be 
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not  only  attentive,  but  .useful,  by  setting  him  (in  case  he  wants  it)  a  good 
example  of  application  and  temperance.  I  begin  to  believe,  that,  as  I  shall 
be  proud  of  you,  others  will  be  proud  too  of  imitating  yon.  Those  expec- 
tations of  mine  seem  now  so  well  grounded,  that  my  disappointment,  and 
consequently  my  anger,  will  be  so  much  the  greater  if  they  hi\ ;  but,  as 
things  stand  now,  I  am  most  affectionately  and  tenderly.  Yours. 


LETTER  CLX. 

DRAR  BOY,  London,  August  sa  O.  S   1748. 

Your  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  France,  from  the  treaty  of  M unster 
to  this  time,  are  very  just ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find,  .by  them,  that  you 
not  only  read,  but  that  you  think  and  reflect  upon  what  yon  read.  Many 
great  readers  load  their  memories,  without  exercising  their  judgments ;  and 
make  lumber-rooms  of  their  beads  instead  of  furnishing  them  usefully ;  facts 
are  heaped  upon  fiacts  without  order  or  distinction,  and  may  justly  be  said 
to  compose  that 


Rudis  Indigestaque  moles 


Quern  dixere  chaos. 

Go  on,  then,  in  the  way  of  reading  that  yoa  are  in ;  take  nothing  for  granted, 
upon  the  bare  authority  of  the  author ;  but  weigh  and  consider,  in  your  own 
mind,  the  probability  of  the  facts,  an<l  the  justness  of  the  reflections.  Con- 
sult different  author^,  upon  the  same  facts,  and  form  your  opinion  upon  th^ 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  probability  arising  from  the  whole ;  which,  in  my 
mind,  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  historical  faith ;  certainty  (I  fear)  not  being 
to  be  found.  When  a  historian  pretends  to  give  you  the  causes  and  mo- 
tives of  events,  compare  those  causes  and  motives  with  the  characters  and 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  judge  for  yourself,  whether  they  cor- 
respond or  not.  Consider  whether  you  cannot  assign  others  more  probable ; 
and  in  that  examination,  do  not  despise  some  very  mean  and  trifling  causes 
of  the  actions  of  great  men  ;  for  so  various  and  inconsistent  is  human  nature, 
so  stroug  and  so  changeable  are  our  passions,  so  fluctuating  are  our  wills, 
and  so  much  are  our  minds  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  our  bodies,  that 
every  man  is  more  the  man  of  the  day,  than  a  regular  and  consequential 
character.  The  best  have  something  bad,  and  something  little  ;  the  worst 
have  something  good,  and  sometimes  something  great ;  for  I  do  not  believe 
what  Velleius  Patercnlus  (for  the  sake  of  saying  a  pretty  thing)  says  of 
Scipio,  Qui  nihil  non  laudandum  auifecii,  aut  dixit,  aiU  sensiL  '  As  foi 
the  reflections  of  historians,  with  which  they  think  it  necessary  to  interlard 
their  histories,  or  at  least  to  conclude  their  chapters,  (and  which,  in  the 
French  histories,  are  always  introduced  with  a  tani  il  est  vrot,  and  in  the 
English,  so  true  it  it,)  do  not  adopt  them  implicitly  upon  the  credit  of  the 
author,  but  analyse  them  yourself,  and  judge  whether  they  are  true  or  not. 
But,  to  return  to  the  politics  of  France,  from  which  I  have  digressed. 
You  have  certainly  made  one  farther  reflection,  of  an  advantage  which  France 
has,  over  and  ahove  its  abilities  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  skill  of  its  negooia- 
tore ;  which  is,  (if  I*  may  use  the  expression,)  its  soleness,  continuity  of 
riches  and  power  within  itself,  and  the  native  of  its  government.  Near 
twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  ordinary  revenue  of  above  thirteen  mii- 
lions  sterling  a*year,  are  at  the  abaolute  disposal  of  the  Cfoira.    Thiaia  what 
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no  other  power  in  Earope  can  say^;  so  that  different  powers  mant  now 
unite  to  make  a  balance  against  France ;  which  anioD,  though  formed  upon 
the  principle  of  their  common  interest,  can  never  be  so  intimate  as  to  com- 
pose  a  machine  so  compact  and  simple  as  that  of  one  great  kingdom,  di» 
reeled  by  one  wilt,  and  moved  by  one  interest.  The  Allied  Powers  (as  we 
liuve  constantly  seen)  have,  besides  the  common  and  dechired  object  of 
Hioir  alliance,  some  separate  and  concealed  view,  to  which  they  often  sa- 
i-riBce  the  general  one ;  which  makes  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
j»ull  different  ways.  Thus,  the  design  upon  Toulon  failed  in  the  year  1706, 
only  from  the  secret  view  of  the  House  of  Austria  upon  Naples :  which 
made  the  Court  of  Vienna,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  oth^ 
Allies  to  the  contrary,  send  to  Naples  the  12,000  men,  that  would  have 
(lone  the  business  at  Toulon.  In  this  last  war  too,  the  same  causes  had  the 
same  effects :  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  secret,  thought  of  nothing  but  re-> 
covering  of  Silesia,  and  what  she  had  lost  in  Italy ;  and,  therefore,  never  sent 
half  that  quota,  which  she  promised,  and  we  paid  for,  into  Flanders ;  but 
left  that  country  to  the  maritime  powers  to  defend  as  they  could.  The 
King  of  Sardinia's  real  object  was  Savona,  and  all  the  Kiviera  di  Ponente ;  for 
which  reason  he  concurred  so  lamely  in  the  invasion  of  Provence ;  where  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  likewise,  did  not  send  one-third  of  the  force  stipulated ; 
engrossed  as  she  was,  by  her  oblique  views  upon  the  plunder  of  Genoa,  and 
the  recovery  of  Naples.  In  so  much  that  the  expedition  into  Provence,  which 
would  have  distressed  France  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  have  caused  a  great 
detachment  from  their  army  in  Flanders,  fiuled  shamefully,  for  want  of  every 
one  thing  necessary  for  its  success.  Suppose,  ther^ore,  any  four  or  6ve 
powers,  who,  all  together,  shall  be  equal,  or  even  a  little  superior,  in  riches 
and  strength,  to  that  one  power  against  which  they  are  united ;  the  advantage 
will  still  be  greatly  on  the  side  of  that  single  powjer,  because  it  is  but  one. 
The  power  and  riches  of  Charles  V.  were,  in  themselves,  certainly  superior 
to  those  of  Francis  I.,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  not  an  overmatch  for 
him.  Charles  V.'s  dominions,  great  as  they  were,  were  scattered  and  re- 
mote from  each  other ;  their  constitutions  different ;  and  wherever  he  did 
not  reside,  disturbances  arose ;  whereas  the  compactness  of  France  made  up 
the  difference  in  the  strength.  This  obvious  reflection  convinced  me  of  toe 
absurdity  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  in  1725,  between  France  and  England, 
to  which  the  Dutch  afterwards  acceded ;  for  it  was  made  upon  the  appre- 
hensions, either  real  or  pretended,  that  the  marriage  of  Don  Carlos  with  the 
eldest  Archduchess,  now  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  settled  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  of  the  same  year,  between  Spain  and  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
which  marriage,  those  consummate  politicians  said,  would  revive  in  Earope 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Charles  V.  I  am  sure,  I  heartily  wish  it  had  ;  as, 
in  that  case,  there  had  been,  what  there  certainly  is  not  now, — one  power 
in  Europe  to  counterbalance  that  of  France ;  and  then  the  maritime  powefs 
would,  in  reality,  have  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  their  hands.  Even 
supposing  that  the  Austrian  power  would  then  have  been  an  overmatch  for 
that  of  France,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  dear,)  the  weight  of  the  man* 
time  powers,  then  thrown  into  the  scale  of  France,  would  infiBllibly  have 
made  the  balance  at  least  even.  In  which  case  too,  the  moderate  efforts  of 
the  maritime  powers,  on  the  side  of  France,  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
whereas,  now,  they  are  obliged  to  exhaust  and  beggar  themselves ;  and  that 
too  ineffectually,  in  hopes  to  support  the  shattered,  beggared^  and  inauffi- 
cient  HoQse  of  Austria. 
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This  has  been  a  long  political  diaaertation ;  but  I  am  informed  that  poli- 
tical snbjecta  are  your  favourite  ones;  which  I  am  glad  of,  coosidering  your 
destination.    You  do  well  to  get  your  materials  ail  ready,  before  you  begin 

your  work.  As  you  buy,  and  (I  am  told)  read  books  of  this  kind,  I  wifl 
point  out  two  or  three  for  your  purchase  and  perusal :  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
haTe  not  mentioned  them  before,  but  that  is  no  matter,  if  you  have  not  got 
them.  Mimoirts  pour  servir  a  fHistaire  du  I7ieme  Sieelcy  is  a  most  useful 
book  for  you  to  recur  to,  for  all  the  facts  and  chronology  of  that  century  :  it 
is  in  four  volumes  octavo,  and  very  correct  and  exact.  If  I  do  not  mistake, 
I  have  formerly  recommended  to  you,  IjCS  Mimoires  du  Cardinal  de  JRetz  ; 
however,  if  you  have  not  yet  read  them,  pray  do,  and  with  the  attention  which 
they  deserve.  You  will  there  6nd  the  best  account  of  a  very  interesting 
period  of  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  characters  are  drawn  short,  but 
in  a  strong  and  masterly  manner  ;  and  the  political  reflections  are  the  only 
•ost  and  practical  ones  that  I  ever  saw  in  print :  they  are  well  worth  your 
transcribing.  Z«  Commerce  des  Anciens,  par  Monsieur  Huel^  Evique 
dAvranchei  in  one  little  volume  octavo,  is  worth  your  perusal,  as  cdm* 
merce  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  political  knowledge.  I  need  not,  I  am 
sure,  suggest  to  you,  when  you  read  the  course  of  commerce,  either  of  the 
ancients  or  of  the  modems,  to  follow  it  upon  your  map ;  for  there  is  no  other 
way  of  remembering  geography  correctly,  but  by  looking  perpetually  in  the 
map  for  the  places  one  reads  of,  even  though  one  knows  before,  pretty  near. 
where  they  are. 

Adieu  I  As  all  the  accounts  which  I  receive  of  yon  grow  better  and  bet- 
ter,  so  I  grow  more  and  more  affectionately,  Yours. 


LETTER  CLXL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  Stptember  5.  O.  S.  174b. 

I  have  received  yours,  with  the  inclosed  German  letter  to  Mr  Grevenkop, 
which  he  assures  me  is  extremely  well  written,  considering  the  little  time 
that  you  have  applied  yourself  to  that  language.  As  you  have  now  got  over 
the  thost  difficult  part,  pray  go  on  diligently,  and  make  yourself  absolutely 
master  of  the  rest.  Whoever  does  not  entirely  possess  a  language,  will 
never  appear  to  advantage,  or  even  equal  to  himself,  either  in  speaking  or 
writing  it.  His  ideas  are  fettered,  and  seem  imperfect  or  confused,  if  be  is 
not  master  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  necessary  to  express  them.  I  there- 
fore desire,  that  you  will  not  foil  writing  a  German  letter,  once  every  fort- 
night, to  Mr  Grevenkop ;  which  will  make  the  writing  of  that  language  h- 
miliar  to  you ;  and,  moreover,  when  you  shall  have  left  Germany,  and  be 
arrived  at  Turin,  1  shall  require  you  to  write  even  to  me  in  German  ;  that 
yon  may  not  forget,  with  ease,  what  you  have  with  difficulty  learned.  I 
Hkewise  desire,  that  while  you  are  in  Germany,  you  will  take  all  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  in  German,  which  is  the  only  way  of  knowing  that,  or  any 
other  language,  accurately.  You  will  also  desire  your  German  master  to 
teach  you  the  proper  titles  and  superscriptions  to  be  used  to  people  of  all 
ranks  ;  which  is  a  point  so  material,  in  Germany,  that  I  have  known  many 
A  letter  returned  unopened,  because  one  lide  in  twenty  has  been  omitted  in 
the  direction. 

St  Thomases  day  now  draws  near,  when  you  are  to  leave  Saxony  and  go 
tu  Berlin  ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  any  thing  is  yet  wanting  to  com- 
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piete  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  ElectoratOi  yoa  will  not  fail  to 
procare  it  before  you  go  away.  I  do  not  mean,  as  you  will  easily  believe, 
the  number  of  churches,  parishes,  or  towns ;  but  I  mean  tlie  constituiiiHi, 
the  revenues,  the  troops,  and  the  trade  of  that  electorate.  A  few  queHtioiiH, 
•^eiisibly  asked,  of  sensible  pec^le,  will  procure  yon  the  necessary  infor- 
niaiioiis ;  which  I  desire  you  will  enter  in  your  little  book.  Herlin  will 
be  entirely  a  new  scene  to  you,  and  I  look  upon  it,  in  a  manner,  sh  your 
first  step  into  the  great  world  ;  take  care  that  step  be  not  a  false  one,  and 
that  you  do  not  stumble  at  the  threshold.  You  will  there  be  in  more  com* 
pauy  than  you  liave  yet  been ;  manners  and  attentions  will  therefore  be  more 
necessary.  Pleasing  in  company,  is  the  only  way  of  being  pleased  in  it 
yourself.  Sense  and  knowledge  are  the  first  and  necessary  foundations  for 
pleasing  in  company ;  but  they  will  by  no  means  do  alone,  and  they  will 
never  be  perfectly  welcome,  if  they  are  not  accompanied  with  manners  and 
attentions.  You  will  best  acquire  these  by  frequenting  the  companies  of 
people  of  fashion  ;  but  thenyou  must  resolve  to  acquire  them,  in  those  com- 
panies, by  proper  care  and  observation ;  for  I  have  known  people,  who, 
though  they  have  frequented  good  company  all  their  lifetime,  have  done  it 
in  so  inattentive  and  qnobserving  a  manner,  as  to  be  never  the  better  for  ii, 
and  to  remain  as  disagreeable,  as  awkward,  and  as  vulgar,  as  if  tliey  had 
never  seen  any  person  of  fiashion.  When  you  go  into^good  company,  (by 
good  company  is  meant  the  people  of  the  first  fit^ion  of  the  place,)  obaenre 
carefully  their  turn,  their  manners,  their  address ;  and  conform  your  own  to 
them.  But  this  is  not  all  neither ;  go  deeper  still ;  observe  their  charactera, 
and  pry,  aa  far  as  you  can,  into  both  their  hearts  and  their  heads.  Seek 
for  their  particular  merit,  their  predominant  passion,  or  their  prevailing 
weakness ;  and  you  will  then  know  what  to  bait  your  hook  with,  to  catch 
them.  Man  is  a  composition  of  so  many,  and  such  various  ingredients,  that 
it  requires  both  time  and  care  to  analyse  him :  for  though  we  have  all  the 
same  ingredients  in  our  general  composition,  as  reason,  will,  passions,  and 
appetites ;  yet  the  difierent  proportions  and  combinations  of  them,  io  each 
individual,  produce  that  infinite  variety  of  characters,  which*  in  some  parti* 
cular  or  other,  distinguishes  every  individual  from  another.  Reason  ought 
to  direct  the  whole,  but  seldom  does.  And  he  who  addresses  himself  singly 
to  another  man's  reason,  without  endeavouring  to  engage  his  heart  in  nu 
interest  also,  is  no  more  likely  to  succeed,  than  a  man  who  should  apply 
only  to  a  king  s  nominal  minister,  and  neglect  his  favourite.  I  will  recom* 
mend  to  your  attentive  perusal,  now  that  you  are  going  into  the  world,  two 
books,  which  will  let  you  as  much  into  the  characters  of  men,  as  books  can  do. 
1  mean,  Les  Reflexions  Moraiea  de  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauli,  and  Mjbs 
Caraclires  de  la  Bruyere :  but  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  1  only  ni- 
commend  them  to  you  as  the  best  general  mapa,  to  assist  you  in  your  jour- 
ney, and  not  as  marking  out  every  particular  turning  and  winding  that  yoo 
will  meet  wiih.  There  your  own  sagacity  and  observation  must  come  to 
their  aid.  La  Rochefoucault  is,  I  know,  blamed,  but  I  think  without  refr> 
sun,  for  deriving  all  our  actions  from  the  source  of  self-love.  For  my  owa 
part,  1  see  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  no  harm  at  all,  in  that  opinion.  It  ia 
certain,  that  we  aeek  our  own  happiness  in  every  thing  we  do ;  and  it  is  aa 
certain,  that  we  can  only  find  it  in  doing  well,  and  in  conforming  all  our  ac* 
tions  to  the  rule  of  right  reason,  which  is  the  great  law  of  nature.  It  is 
only  a  mistaken  self-love  that  is  a  blameable  motive,  when  we  take  the  im- 
mediate and  indiscriminate  gratification  of  a  passion,  or  appetite,  for  real  Imp- 
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piness.  Bat  am  I  blameable,  if  I  do  a  good  action,  upon  account  of  the 
happiness  which  that  honest  consciousness  will  give  me  ?  Surely  not.  On 
the  contrary,  that  pleasing  consciousness  is  a  proof  of  my  virtue.  The  re- 
flection, which  is  the  most  censured  in  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucault's  book, 
as  a  very  ill-natured  one,  is  this ;  On  Irouve  dans  h  malheur  de  son  meil- 
ieur  ami,  quelque  chose  qui  ne  d^laiipas.  And  why  not  ?  Why  may  I 
not  feel  a  very  tender  and  real  concern  for  the  misfortune  of  my  friend, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  feel  a  pleasing  consciousness  at  having  dis- 
charged  my  duty  to  him,  by  comforting  and  assisting  him  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  in  that  misfortune  ?  Give  me  but  virtuous  actions,  and  I  will  not 
quibble  and  chicane  about  the  motives  And  1  will  give  any  body  their 
choice  of  these  two  truths,  which  amount  to  the  same  thing :  He  who  loves 
himself  best  is  the  honestest  man ;  or,  The  honestest  man  loves  himself  best. 

The  characters  of  La  Bruyere  are  pictures  from  the  li(« ;  most  of  them 
finely  drawn,  and  highly  coloured.  Furnish  your  mind  with  them  flrst,  and 
when  you  meet  with  their  likeness,  as  you  will  every  day,  they  will  strike 
you  the  more.  You  will  compare  every  feature  with  the  original ;  and  both 
will  reciprocally  help  you  to  discover  the  beauties  and  the  blemishes. 

As  women  are  a  considerable,  or  at  least  a  pretty  numerous  part  of  com- 
pany ;  and  as  their  suffrages  go  a  great  way  towards  establishing  a  man*s 
character,  in  the  fiEtshionable  part  of  the  world,  (which  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  fortune  and  figure  he  proposes  to  make  in  it,)  it  is  necessary  to  please 
them.  I  will  therefore,  upon  this  subject,  let  you  into  certain  Arcana^  that 
will  be  very  useful  for  you  to  know,  but  which  you  must,  with  the  utmost 
carp,  conceal ;  and  never  seem  to  know.  Women,  then,  are  only  childrenl 
of  a  larger  growth ;  they  have  an  entertaining  tattle,  and  sometimes  wit ;  butl 
for  solid  reasoning,  good  sense,  I  never  knew  in  my  life  one  that  had  it,  on 
who  reasoned  or  acted  consequentially  for  four- and*  twenty  hours  together.! 
Some  little  passion  or  humour  always  breaks  upon  their  best  resolutions 
Their  beauty  neglected  or  controverted,  their  age  increased,  or  their  suppo- 
sed understandings  depreciated,  instantly  kindles  their  little  passions,  and 
overturns  any  system  of  consequential  conduct,  that  in  their  most  reasonable 
moments  they  might  have  been  capable  of  forming.  A  man  of  sense  only 
irifle;*  with  them,  plays  with  them,  humours  and  flatters  them,  as  he  does 
with  a  sprightly,  forward  child ;  but  he  neither  consults  them  about,  nor 
trusts  them  with  serious  matters;  though  he  often  makes  them  believe 
that  he  (toes  both ;  which  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that  they  are  proud  of; 
for  they  love  mightily  to  be  dabbling  in  business,  (which,  by  the  way,  they 
always  spoil);  and  being  justly  distrustful,  that  men  in  general  look  upon 
them  in  a  trifling  light,  they  almost  adore  that  man,  who  talks  more  seriuus- 
iy  to  them,  and  who  seems  to  consult  and  trust  them  ;  I  say,  who  seems : 
for  weak  men  really  do,  but  wise  ones  only  seem  to  do  it.  No  flattery  in 
either  too  high  or  too  low  for  them.  They  will  greedily  swallow  the  high- 
est. an<l  gratefully  accept  of  the  lowest;  and  you  may  safely  flatter  any 
woman,  from  her  understanding,  down  to  the  exquisite  taste  of  her  fan. 
Women  who  are  either  indisputably  beautiful,  or  indisputably  ugly,  are  best 
flattered  upon  the  score  of  their  understanding's :  hut  \]\me  who  are  in  a  state 
of  mediocrity,  are  best  flattered  upon  their  beauty,  or  at  least  their  graces : 
for  every  woman,  who  is  not  absolutely  ugly,  thinks  herself  handsome ;  but 
not  hearing  often  that  she  is  so,  is  the  more  grateful,  and  the  more  obliged 
to  the  few  who  tell  her  so :  whereas  a  decided  and  conscious  beauty  looks 
apon  every  tribute  paid  to  her  beauty  only  as  her  due ;  but  wants  to  shiae, 

2o 
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atici  to  he  ronaklered  on  the  side  of  her  an<Ieriitaii<Iing ;  and  a  woman  who  it* 
iiiriy  (*n<»uirh  to  know  that  she  ia  so,  knows  that  she  has  nothing  left  for  it 
!iut  her  understanding,  which  is,  consequently,  (and  probahly  in  more  senses 
rhan  one,)  her  weak  side.  But  these  are  secrets,  which  you  must  keep 
inviolably,  if  yon  would  not,  like  Orpheus,  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  whole 
sex  :  on  the  contrary,  a  man,  who  thinks  of  living  in  the  great  world,  mast 
'le  gallant,  polite,  and  attentive  to  please  the  women.  They  have,  from  the 
.reakness  of  men,  more  or  less  influence  in  all  courts ;  they  absolutely  stamp 
^•viery  man's  character  in  the  beau  mondey  and  make  it  either  current,  or  cry 
it  down,  and  stop  it  in  payments.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to 
manage,  please  and  flatter  them :  and  never  to  discover  the  least  marks  of 
contempt,  which  is  what  they  never  forgive ;  but  in  this  they  are  not  singn- 

'  lar,  for  it  is  the  same  with  men ;  who  will  much  sooner  forgive  an  injostice 
than  an  insult.  Every  man  is  not  ambitious,  or  covetous,  or  passionate ;  but 
every  man  has  pride  enough  in  his  composition  to  feel  and  resent  the  least 
(tlight  and  contempt.  Remember,  therefore,  most  carefully  to  conceal  your 
contempt,  however  just,  wherever  you  would  not  make  an  implacable  enemy. 
Men  are  much  more  unwilling  to  have  their  weaknesses  and  their  imperfec* 
tions  known,  than  their  crimes ;  and  if  you  hint  to  a  man  that  you  think  him 
nilly,  ignorant,  or  even  ill*bred,  or  awkward,  he  will  hate  you  more  and  longer, 
than  if  you  tell  him  plainly,  that  you  think  him  a  rogue.  Never  yield  to  that 
Temptation,  which  to  most  young  men  is  very  strong,  of  exposing  other  people's 
weaknesses  and  inflrmities,  for  the  sake  either  of  diverting  the  company,  or 
*«hewing  your  own  superiority.  You  may  get  the  laugh  on  your  side  by  it  for 
ilie  present ;  but  you  will  make  enemies  by  it  for  ever ;  and  even  thoae  who 
JHugli  with  you  then,  will,  upon  reflection,  fear,  and  consequently  hate  you:  be- 
sides that  it  is  ill-natured,  and  a  good  heart  desires  rather  to  conceal  than  ez- 

.  (lOHe  other  people's  weaknesses  or  misfortunes.  If  you  have  wit,  use  it  to 
please,  and  not  to  hurt :  you  may  shine,  like  the  sun  in  the  temperate  xoneit. 
•vithout  scorching.     Here  it  in  wished  for;  under  the  Line  it  is  dreaded. 

These  are  some  of  the  hints  which  my  long  experience  in  the  great  worlii 
I'liables  nie  to  give  you ;  and  which,  if  you  attend  to  them,  may  prove  use- 
ful  to  you,  in  your  journey  through  it.  I  wish  it  may  be  a  prosperous  one ; 
"it  least,  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  your  own  fault  if  it  is  not. 

Make  my  complimentM  to  Mr  Harte,  who,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear,  in 

.  rior  well.     I  hope  by  this  time  he  is  recovered.     Adieu ! 
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DfiAR  BOY,  Lmdan,  SeptenJter  la  O.  S.  174a 

[  have  more  than  once  recommended  to  you  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cardi 
■  fisl  (le  Retz,  an<l  to  attend  particularly  to  the  political  reflections  intereppraed 
Ml   that  excellent  work.     I  will  now  preach  a  little  upon  two  or  three  of 
those  textH. 

In  the  disturbances  at  Paris,  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  who  was  a  very  po- 
pular, though  a  very  weak  man,  was  the  Cardinal's  tool  with  the  populace. 
I'roud  of  his  popularity,  he  was  always  for  assembling  the  people  of  Pkriit 
together,  thinking  that  he  made  a  great  flgure  at  the  head  of  them,  llie 
Cardinal,  who  was  factious  enough,  was  wise  enough,  at  the  tiame  time,  tu 
avoid  gathering  the  people  togetner,  except  when  there  was  occasion,  and 
when  he  had  something  particular  for  them  to  do.     However,  he  could  not 
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alurayA  check  Monsieur  de  Beaufort ;  who  hanng  assembled  them  once  very 
uunecefrMrily,  and  without  any  deteribiDed  object,  they  ran  riot,  would  not 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  their  leaders,  and  did  their  cause  a  great  deal  of 
harin :  upon  which  the  Cardinal  observes  most  judiciously.  Que  Monsieur 
de  Beaufort  ne  savoii  pas^  que  qui  assembie  lepeuple^  temeuL  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  great  numbers  of  people,  met  together,  animate  each  other,  and 
will  do  something,  either  good  or  bad,  but  oftener  bad :  and  the  respective 
individuals,  who  were  separately  very  quiet,  when  met  together  in  numbers, 
grow  tumultuous  as  a  body,  and  ripe  for  any  mischief  that  may  be  pointed 
unt  to  ihem  by  the  leaders ;  and,  if  their  leaders  have  no  business  for  them, 
tiiey  will  find  some  for  themselves.  The  Demagogues,  or  leaders  of  popu- 
lar tactions,  should  therefore  be  very  careful  not  to  assemble  the  people  un- 
ueofssarily,  and  without  a  settled  and  well-considered  object.  Besides  that, 
by  making  those  popuhir  assemblies  too  frequent,  they  make  them  likewise 
too  familiar,  and  consequently  less  respected  by  their  enemies.  Observe 
any  meetings  of  people,  and  you  will  always  find  their  eagerness  and  impe- 
tuiMity  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  their  numbers :  when  the  numbers  are 
very  great,  all  sense  and  reason  seem  to  subside,  and  one  sudden  frenzy  to 
neize  on  all,  even  the  coolest  of  them. 

Another  very  just  observation  of  the  Cardinal's  is.  That  the  things  which 
happen  in  our  own  times,  auil  which  we  see  ourselves,  do  not  surprise  us 
near  ho  much  as  tlie  things  which  we  read  of  in  times  past,  though  not  in 
the  least  more  extraordinary ;  and  adds,  that  he  is  persuaded,  that  when  Ca- 
ligula made  his  horse  a  Consul,  the  people  of  Rome,  at  tliat  time,  wi*ie  not 
greatly  surprised  at  it,  having  necessarily  been  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  it,  by  an  insensible  gradation  of  extravagances  from  the  same  quarter. 
This  is  8u  true,  that  we  read  every  day,  with  astonishment,  things  which  we 
see  every  day  without  surprise  We  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  a  Leoni- 
das,  a  Codrus,  and  a  Curtius  ;  and  are  nut  the  least  surprised  to  hear  of  a 
sea  captain,  who  has  blown  op  his  bliip,  liis  i-rew,  and  himself,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  I  caimot  help 
reading  of  Porsenna  and  ^eguluM,  with  surprise  and  reverence,  and  yet  1 
remember  that  1  saw,  without  either,  tlie  execution  of  6liepherd  '*,  a  hoy  of 
eighteen  years  old,  who  intended  to  ^huot  the  late  kiii^,  and  who  would 
have  been  pardoned,  if  he  would  have  expresses!  the  least  sorrow  for  his  in- 
tended crime ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  declared,  that  if  he  was  pardoned 
be  would  attempt  it  afcain ;  that  he  thought  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  his  conn- 
try,  and  that  ho  died  wiih  pleasure  for  Iwving  endeav(mre<l  to  perform  it. 
Reason  equals  Shepherd  to  liegnlus :  but  prejudice,  and  the  recency  of  the 
fi^t,  make  Shepherd  a  common  malefactor,  and  Regulus  a  liero. 

Examine  carefully,  and  reconsider  all  your  notions  of  things ;  analyse  them, 
and  discover  their  component  partM,  and  see  if  liabit  and  prejudice  are  not 
the  principal  ones;  weigh  tlie  matter  upon  which  you  are  to  form  your 
opinion,  in  the  equal  and  impartial  scales  of  reason.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived 
how  many  people,  capable  of  reasoning,  if  tliey  would,  live  and  die  in  a  thou- 
sand errors,  from  Uziness;  they  will  rather  adopt  the  prejudices  of  others, 
than  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  forming  opinions  of  their  own.  They 
say  things,  at  first,  because  other  people  have'  said  them,  and  then  they  per^ 
aist  in  them,  because  they  have  said  them  themselves. 

*  James  Shepherd,  •  coach-painter's  apprentice,  was  ev^.uted  at  Tyburn  for  high 
trssson,  March  17.  1718^  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First. 
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Tbe  last  obsenration  that  I  shall  now  mention  of  the  Cardinal's  is,  *<  That 
a  secret  is  more  easily^  kept  by  a  good  many  people,  than  one  commonly 
imagines.**  By  this  he  means  a  secret  of  importance,  among  people  inte- 
rested in  the  keeping  of  it.  And  it  is  certain  that  people  of  business  know 
the  importance  of  secrecy,  and  will  observe  it,  where  they  are  concerned 
in  the  event.  And  the  Cardinal  does  not  suppose  that  any  body  is  silly 
enough  to  tell  a  secret,  merely  from  the  desire  of  telling  it,  to  any  one  that 
is  not  some  way  or  other  interested  in  the  keeping  of  it,  and  concerned  in 
tbe  event.  To  go  and  tell  any  friend,  wife,  or  mistress,  any  secret  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  is  discovering  to  them  such  an  unretentive 
weakness,  as  must  convince  them  that  you  will  tell  it  to  twenty  othem,  and 
consequently  that  they  may  reveal  it  without  the  risk  of  being  discovered. 
Bat  a  secret  properly  communicated,  only  to  those  who  arc  to  be  concerned 
in  the  thing  in  question,  will  probably  be  kept  by  them,  though  they  should 
be  a  good  many.  Little  secrets  are  commonly  told  again,  bat  great  ones 
generally  kept.     Adieu ! 
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'    DEAR  BOY,  London,  SqUember  20.  O.  S.  174B. 

I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  accurate  history  of  the  Chevaliers  Porte 
JEp^es,  which  you  promised  me  in  your  last,  and  which  I  tak%  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  larger  work  that  you  intend  to  give  the  public,  containing  a 
general  account  of  all  the  Religious  and  Military  Orders  of  Europe.  Seri- 
ously, you  will  do  well  to  have  a  general  notion  of  all  those  Orders,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  both  as  they  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  conversation,  and  as 
they  are  more  or  less  interwoven  with  the  histories  of  those  times.  Wit- 
ness the  Teutonic  Order,  which,  as  soon  as  it  gained  strength,  began  its  ah- 
just  depredations  in  Germany,  and  acquired  such  considerable  possesaianx 
there  ;  and  the  Order  of  Malta  also,  which  continues  to  this  day  its  piracies 
upon  the  infidels.  Besides,  one  can  go  into  no»company  in  Germany,  with- 
out running  against  Monsieur  le  Chevalier^  or  Monsieur  le  Commandeur 
de  t  Ordre  Teutonique,  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
with  regarfl  to  the  Order  of  Malta,  where  you  never  go  into  company  with- 
out meeting  two  or  three  Chevaliers  or  Commandeurs^  who  talk  of  their 
Preuves,  their  Langues^  their  Caravanes,  &c.  of  all  which  things  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  willingly  be  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  have  a  profound  and  minute  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
which  are  of  a  nature  that  a  general  knowledge  of  theifi  is  fully  sufficient. 
1  would  not  recommend  to  you  to  read  Abb^  Vertot's  History  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  in  four  quarto  volumes ;  that  would  be  employing  a  great  deal  of 
good  time  very  ill.  But  I  would  have  you  know  the  foundations,  the  objects, 
the  insignia,  and  the  short  general  history  of  them  all. 

As  for  the  ancient  religious  military  orders,  which  were  chiefly  founded 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  such  as  Malta,  the  Teutonic,  the 
Knights  Templars,  &c.  the  injustice  and  the  wickedness  of  those  establish- 
ments cannot,  I  am  sore,  have  escape<l  your  observation.  Their  pioas  ob- 
ject was,  to  take  away  by  force  other  people's  property,  and  to  massacre  the 
proprietors  themselves,  if  they  refused  to  give  up  that  property,  and  adopt  tbe 
opinions  of  these  invaders.  What  right  or  pretence  had  these  confederated 
Christians  of  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land  ?  Let  them  produce  tbeir  gnmt  of 
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It  in  the  Bible.  Will  they  say,  that  the  Saracens  had  pcNwestted  theroseWes 
of  it  by  force,  and  that,  consequently,  they  had  the  same  right  ?  Ih  it  lawful 
then  to  steal  goods,  because  they  were  stolen  before  ?  Surely  not.  Tlie 
tnith  is,  that  the  wickedness  of  many,  and  the  weakness  of  more,  in  tho*e 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  concurred  to  form  those  flagitious  con- 
spiracies against  the  lives  and  properties  of  unoffending  people^r  The  l^upe 
sanctified  the  villany,  and  annexed  the  pardon  of  sins  to  the  perpetration  of 
it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Cro^sadoes ;  and  carried  such  swarms  of  people 
from  Europe  to  the  conquests  of  the  Holy  Land.  Peter  the  Hermit,  an 
active  and  ambitious  priest,  by  his  indefEitigablc  pains,  was  the  immediate  au- 
thor of  the  first  croisade ;  kings,  princes,  all  professions  and  characters  united, 
firom  different  motives,  in  this  great  undertaking,  as  every  sentiment,  ex* 
cept  true  religion  and  morality,  invited  to  it.  The  ambitious  hoped  for  king* 
Uoms ;  the  greedy  and  the  necessitous  for  plunder ;  and  some  were  enthu- 
aiasts  enough  to  hope  for  salvation,  by  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  fellow  creatures,  who  had  done  them  no  injury.  1  cannot  omit, 
upon  this  occasion,  telling  you,  that  the  Eastern  Emperors  at  Constantinople 
(who,  as  Christians,  were  obliged,  at  least  to  seem,  to  favour  these  expedi- 
tions,) seeing  the  immense  numbers  of  the  Croisez,  and  fearing  that  the 
WeHteni  Empire  might  have  some  mind  to  the  Eastern  Empire  too,  if  it 
succeeded  against  the  Infidels,  as  I'appilil  vient  en  mangeant;  these  Eastern 
Emperors,  very  honestly,  poisoned  tne  waters  where  the  Croisez  were  to  pans, 
and  so  destroyed  infinite  numbers  of  them. 

The  later  Orders  of  Knighthood ;  such  as  the  Garter  in  England ;  the 
Elephant  in  Denmark ;  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Burgundy ;  the  St  Esprit,  St 
Michel,  St  Louis,  and  St  Lazare,  in  France,  &c.  are  of  a  very  different  na- 
lure  and  institution.  They  were  either  the  invitations  to,  or  the  rewards  of, 
brave  actions  in  fair  war ;  and  are  now  rather  the  decorations  jf  the  favour 
of  tlie  prince,  than  the  proofs  of  the  merit  of  the  subject.  However,  they 
are  worth  your  inquiries  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  conversation  will  give  you 
frequent  opportunities  for  them.  Wherever  you  are,  I  would  advise  yuu  to 
inquire  into  the  respective  orders  of  that  country,  and  to  write  down  a  short 
account  of  them.  For  example,  while  you  are  in  Saxony,  get  an  account  of 
CAigte  Blanc^  and  of  what  other  orders  there  may  be,  either  Polish  or  Saxon ; 
and,  when  you  shall  be  at  Berlin,  inform  yourself  of  the  three  erders,  fAigle 
Noir^  la  GenirosiU^  et  le  Vrai  MMie,  which  are  tlie  only  ones  that  I  know 
uf  there.  But  whenever  you  meet  with  straggling  ribbands  and  stars,  as  you 
will  with  H  thousand  in  Germany,  do  not  fail  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and 
to  take  a  minute  uf  them  in  y<iur  memorandum  book :  for  it  is  a  sort  uf 
knowledge  that  costs  little  to  acquire,  and  yet  is  of  home  use.  Young  peo- 
ple have  frequently  an  incuriousness  about  them,  arising  either  from  laziness 
or  a  contempt  of  the  object,  which  deprives  them  uf  ^everal  such  little  partn  of 
knowledge,  that  tinsy  afterwards  wi«ih  they  had  acquired.  If  you  will  put 
conversation  to  profit,  great  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  it  i  and  is  it  nut 
better  (since  it  is  full  as  easy)  to  turn  it  upon  useful  than  upon  useless  sub' 
jects?  People  always  talk  best  upon  what  they  know  must,  and  it  is  l»uth 
pleasing  them,  and  improving  one*8  self,  to  put  them  upon  that  Nubject. 
With  people  of  a  particular  profession,  or  of  a  distinguished  eminency  in 
any  branch  of  learning,  one  is  not  at  a  loss :  but  with  those,  whether  men 
or  women,  who  properly  constitute  what  is  called  the  beau  monde,  one  must 
not  choose  deep  subjects,  nor  hope  to  get  any  knowledge  above  that  of  or- 
ders, ranks,  families,  and  court  anecdotes ;  which  are  therefore  the  proper 
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(and  not  fdtogether  useless)  subjects  of  that  kind  of  conversation.  WomeDi 
especially,  are  to  be  talked  to,  as  below  men,  and  aboFe  children.  If  you 
talk  to  them  too  deep,  yon  only  confound  them,  and  lose  your  own  labour ;  if 
you  talk  to  them  too  frifolously,  they  perceive  and  resent  the  contempt.  The 
proper  tone  for  them  is,  what  the  French  call  the  JEntreffent,  and  is,  in  truth, 
the  polite  jargon  of  good  company.  Tims,  if  you  are  a  good  chemisty  yon 
may  extract  something  out  of  every  thing. 

A  propos  of  the  beau  tnonde ;  I  must  again  and  again  recommend  the 
Graces  to  you.  There  is  no  doing  without  them  in  that  world ;  and,  to 
make  a  good  figure  in  that  world,  is  a  great  step  towards  making  one  in  the 
world  of  business,  particularly  that  part  of  it  for  which  you  are  destined. 
An  ungraceful  manner  of  speaking,  awkward  motions,  and  a  dituigreeable 
address,  are  great  clogs  to  the  ablest  man  of  business  ;  as  the  opposite  qoA- 
lifications  are  of  infinite  advantage  to  him.  I  am  therefore  very  glad  that  yoo 
learn  to  dance,  nince  I  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  dancing- master  at  Leip- 
zig. I  would  have  you  dance  a  minuet  very  well,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  minuet  itKelf,  (though  that,  if  dance<l  at  all,  ought  to  be  danced  well,) 
as  that  it  will  give  you  a  habitual  genteel  carriage,  and  maimer  of  presenting 
yourself. 

Since  I  am  upon  little  things,  I  must  mention  another,  which,  though  lit- 
tle enough  in  itself,  yet,  as  it  occurs  at  least  once  in  every  day,  deserves  some 
attention ;  I  mean  Carving.  Do  you  use  yourself  to  carve  adroitly  ana  gen- 
teelly ;  without  hacking  half  an  hour  across  a  bone ;  without  bespattering 
the  company  with  the  sauce ;  and  without  overturning  the  glasses  into  yoor 
neighbour'H  potrkets  ?  These  awkwardnesses  are  extremely  disagreeable ; 
and,  if  often  repeated,  bring  ridicule.  They  are  very  easily  avoided,  by  a 
little  attention  and  use. 

How  trifling  soever  these  things  may  seem,  or  really  be,  in  themselvea, 
they  are  no  longer  so,  when  above  half  the  world  thinks  them  otherwise.  And, 
as  I  would  have  you  omnibus  omatum—esceellere  rebus,  I  think  nothing  above 
or  below  my  pointing  out  to  you,  or  your  excelling  in.  You  have  the  meami 
of  doing  it,  and  time  before  you  to  make  use  of  them.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  I  ask  nothing  now,  but  what  you  will,  twenty  years  hence,  most  heartily 
wish  that  you  had  done.  Attention  to  all  these  things,  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  will  save  you  infinite  trouble,  and  endless  regrets  liereafter.  May 
you,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  have  no  reason  for  any  one  just  ri>gret ! 
Adieu. 

Your  Dresden  china  is  arrived,  and  I  have  sent  it  to  your  Mamma. 


LETTER  CLXIV. 

DEAR  BOY,  Lomhrn,  Stptemher  27.  O.  S.  1748. 

I  have  received  your  Latin  Lecture  upon  War,  which,  though  it  is  not 
exactly  the  same  Latin  that  Ceesar,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  spoke, 
is,  however,  as  good  Latin  as  the  erudite  Germans  speak  or  write.  I  have 
always  observed,  that  the  most  learned  people,  that  is,  those  wlio  have  read 
the  most  Latin,  write  the  worst ;  and  that  distinguishes  the  Latin  of  a  gei 
tleman  scholar  from  that  of  a  pedant.  A  gentleman  has,  probably,  read 
other  Latin  than  that  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  therefore  can  write  no  oil 
whereas  the  pedaut  has  read  much  more  bad  Latin  than  good ;  and  conai^ 
quently  writea  ao  too.     He  looks  upon  the  best  daaaical  books,  as  books  ftk 
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hchooMmys,  and  conseque.  ml /below  hiin ;  but  pores  over  fragments  of  ob- 
scure authors,  treasures  up  the  obsolete  words  which  he  meets  with  there, 
and  uses  them  upon  all  occasions  to  sliew  his  reatline  at  the  expense  of  Ihh 
judgment.  Plantns  is  hU  favourite  author,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  and 
I  he  vis  comica  of  his  comedies,  but  upon  account  of  the  many  obsolete  words, 
and  the  cant  of  low  characters,  which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where  else. 
He  will  rather  use  oiii  than  t7/i,  optume  than  optimi^  and  any  had  word, 
lather  than  any  good  one,  provided  ne  can  but  prove,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  Latin ;  that  is,  that  it  was  written  by  a  Roman.  By  this  rule,  I  might 
now  write  to  you  in  the  language  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser,  and  assert  that  I 
wnite  English,  because  it  was  English  in  their  days ;  but  I  should  be  a  most 
affected  puppy  if  I  did  so,  and  you  would  not  understand  three  words  of  my 
letter.  All  these,  and  such  like  affected  peculiarities,  are  the  characteristics 
o(  learned  coxcombs  and  pedants,  and  are  carefully  avoided  by  all  men  of 
Nenae. 

I  dipped,  accidentally,  the  other  day,  into  Pftiscuzt's  preface  to  hiH  Lexicon ; 
where  I  found  a  word  that  puzzled  me,  and  which  1  did  not  remember  ever 
to  have  met  with  before.  It  is  the  ^^dverh  prafiscini ;  which  means,  t;i  a 
good  hour ;  an  expression,  which,  by  the  superstition  of  it,  appears  to  be 
low  and  vulgar.  1  looked  for  it :  And  at  last  I  found,  that  it  is  once  or 
twice  made  use  of  in  Plautus ;  upon  the  strength  of  which,  this  learned  pe- 
dant thrusui  it  into  his  preface.  Whenever  you  write  Latin,  remember  that 
every  word  or  phrase  which  you  make  use  of,  but  cannot  find  in  CsBsar,  Ci- 
cero, Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  is  bad,  illiberal  Latin,  though  it  may 
have  been  written  by  a  Roman. 

I  must  now  say  something  as  to  the  matter  of  the  Lecture ;  in  which  1 
confess  there  is  one  doctrine  laid  down  that  surpri>es  me:  It  is  this;  Quum 
vero  hostia  sit  ienta  citave  morte  omnia  dira,  nobis  minitans  quocungue 
bellantibus  negotium  esi,  parum  sani  inlerfuerit  quo  modo  eum  obruere  et 
inierficere  saUtgamus,  si/erociam  exuere  cunclelur.  Ergo  veneno  quoque 
uiij'as  est,  SfC,  whereas  I  cannot  conceive  that  tiie  use  of  poi»on  can,  upon 
any  account,  come  within  the  lawful  means  of  self-defence.  Force  may, 
without  doubt,  be  justly  repelled  by  force,  but  not  by  treachery  and  fraud; 
fur  1  do  not  call  the  stratagems  of  war,  such  as  ambuscades,  masked  batte- 
ries, false  attacks,  &g.  frauds  or  treachery :  They  are  mutually  to  be  expect- 
ed and  guarded  against ;  but  poisoned  arrows,  poisoned  waters,  or  poison 
administered  to  your  enemy,  (which  can  only  be  done  by  treachery,)  I  have 
always  heard,  read,  and  thought,  to  be  unlawful  and  infamous  means  of  de- 
fence, be  your  danger  ever  so  great :  But  si  ferociam  exuere  cunctetur ; 
must  I  rather  die  than  poison  this  enemy  ?  Yes,  certainly,  much  rather  die 
than  do  a  base  or  criminal  action ;  nor  can  I  be  sure,  beforehand,  that  this 
enemy  may  not,  in  the  last  moment, yerociam  exuere.  But  the  public  law- 
yers, now,  seem  to  me  rather  to  warp  the  law,  in  order  to  authorise,  than 
to  check,  tliose  unlawful  proceedings  of  princes  and  states ;  which,  by  b<'- 
ing  become  common,  appear  less  criminal ;  though  custom  can  never  alter 
the  nature  of  good  and  ill. 

Pray  let  no  quibbles  of  Lawyers,  no  refinements  of  Casuists,  break  into 
the  plain  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  every  man*s  right  reason,  and 
plain  common  sense,  suggest  to  him.  To  do  as  you  woidd  be  done  by,  is 
the  plain,  sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality  and  justice.  Stick  to  that ; 
and  l>e  convinced,  that  whatever  breaks  into  it,  in  any  degree,  however  spe* 
cioiuly  it  may  be  tamed,  and  however  pnssliDg  it  may  be  to  answer  it,  i^ 
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notwithstRiKling,  felse  in  itself,  unjust,  and  criminal.  I  do  not  know  a  crimo 
in  the  world,  which  is  not,  by  the  Casuists  among  the  Jesuits  (especially 
the  twenty-four  collected,  I  think,  by  Escobar)  allowed,  in  some,  or  many 
cases,  not  to  be  criminal.  The  principles  6rst  laid  down  by  them  are  often 
specious,  the  reasonings  plausible ;  but  the  conclu»ion  always  a  lie :  For  it 
is  contrary  to  that  evident  and  undeniable  rule  of  justice  which  I  hare  men- 
tionetl  above,  of  not  doing  to  any  one  what  you  would  not  have  him  do  to 
you.  But,  however,  these  refined  pieces  of  casuistry  and  sophistry,  being 
very  convenient  and  welcome  to  people's  passionn  and  appetites,  they  gladly 
accept  the  indul^ence,  without  desiring  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  reason- 
ing :  And  indeed  many,  I  might  say  most  people,  are  not  able  to  do  it : 
which  makes  the  publication  of  such  quibblings  and  reBnemcnts  the  more 
pernicious.  I  am  no  skilful  Casuist,  nor  subtle  disputant ;  and  yet  1  would 
undertake  to  justify,  and  qualify,  the  profession  of  a  highwayman,  step  by 
step,  and  so  plausibly,  as  to  njake  many  ignorant  people  embrace  the  pro- 
fession, as  an  innocent,  if  not  even  a  laudable  one ;  and  to  puzzle  people  of 
some  degree  of  knowledge,  to  answer  me  point  by  point.  I  have  seen  a 
book,  entitled  Quidlibet  ex  Quolibet^  or  the  art  of  making  any  thing  out  f>f 
any  thing ;  which  is  not  so  difficult,  as  it  would  seem,  if  once  one  quits  cer 
tain  plain  truths,  obvious  in  gross  to  every  understanding,  in  order  to  run 
after  the  ingenious  refinements  of  warm  imaginations  and  speculative  re»* 
sonings.  Doctor  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  very  worthy,  ingenious  and 
learned  man,  has  written  a  book  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  an 
Matter,  and  that  nothing  exists  but  in  idea :  that  you  and  I  only  fancy 
ourselves  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping ;  you  at  Leipsig,  and  I  at  London : 
that  we  think  we  have  flesh  and  blood,  legs,  arms,  &c.  but  that  we  are  only 
spirit.  His  arguments  are,  strictly  speaking,  unanswerable ;  but  yet  I  am  wo 
far  from  being  convinced  by  them,  that  I  am  determined  to  go  on  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  walk  and  ride,  in  order  to  keep  that  matter^  which  I  so  mista* 
kenly  imagine  my  body  at  present  to  consist  of,  in  as  good  plight  as  possi* 
ble.  Common  sense  (which,  in  truth,  is  very  uncommon)  is  the  best  sense 
I  know  of:  Abide  by  it;  it  will  counsel  you  best.  Head  and  hear,  for  your 
amuHement,  ingenious  systems,  nice  questions  subtilly  agitated,  with  all  the 
refinements  that  warm  imaginations  suggest ;  but  consider  them  only  us  ex- 
ercitations  for  the  mind,  and  return  always  to  settle  with  common  Mense. 

1  stumbled,  the  oiher  day,  at  a  bookseller's,  upon  Comte  de  Gabalis,  in  two 
very  little  volumes,  which  I  had  formerly  read.  1  read  it  over  again,  and 
with  fresh  astonishment.  Most  of  the  extravagances  are  taken  from  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  who  broached  those  wild  notions,  and  delivered  tlieiu  in  the 
unintelligible  jargon  which  the  Caballists  and  Rosicrucians  deal  in  to  thui 
day.  Their  number  is,  I  believe,  much  lensened,  but  there  are  still  some; 
and  I  myself  have  known  two,  who  studied  and  firmly  believed  in  that  mys- 
tical nonsense.  What  extravagancy  is  not  man  capable  uf  entertaining, 
when  once  his  shackled  reason  is  led  in  triumph  by  fancy  and  prejudice  I  The 
ancient  Alchemists  give  very  much  into  this  stuff,  by  which  they  thought  they 
should  discover  the  philosopher's  stone :  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Empirics  employed  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  universal  medicine.  Paracelsus, 
a  bold  Empiric,  and  wild  Caballint,  asserted  that  he  had  discovered  it,  and 
called  it  his  Alkahest.  Why,  or  whei'efore,  God  knows ;  only  that  tboae 
madmen  call  nothing  by  an  intelligible  name.  You  may  easily  get  this 
book  from  the  Hague :  read  it,  for  it  will  both  divert  and  astonish  you ;  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  you  nil  admirari ;  a  very  necessary  lesson*. 
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Yonr  letteniy  except  when  upon  m  given  subject,  are  exceedingly  laconic, 
and  neither  answer  my  desires,  nor  the  purpose  of  letters ;  which  should  be 
familiar  conversations,  between  absent  friends.  As  I  desire  to  live  with  you 
upon  the  footing  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  not  of  a  parent,  I  could  wish  that 
your  letters  gave  me  more  particular  accounts  of  yourself,  and  of  your  lesser 
transactions.  When  you  write  to  me,  suppose  yourself  conversing  freely 
with  me,  by  the  6re-side.  In  that  case,  you  would  naturally  mention  the 
incidents  of  the  day ;  as  where  you  had  been,  who  you  had  seen,  what  you 
thought  of  them,  8tc.  Do  this  in  your  letters ;  acquaint  me  sometimes  witli 
your  studies,  sometimes  with  your  diversions ;  tell  me  of  any  new  persons 
and  characters  that  you  meet  with  in  company,  and  add  your  own  observa- 
tions upon  them :  in  short,  let  me  sen  more  of  you  in  your  letters.  How  do 
vou  go  on  with  Lord  Fulteney ;  and  haw  does  he  go  on  at  Leipsig  ?  Has 
he  learning,  has  he  parts,  has  he  application  ?  Is  he  good  or  ill  natured  ?  In 
short,  What  is  he  ?  at  least.  What  <lo  you  think  him  ?  You  may  tell  me 
without  reserve,  for  I  promise  you  secrecy.  You  are  now  of  an  age,  that  I 
am  desirous  to  begin  a  con6deutial  correspondence  with  yon ;  and  as  I  shall, 
on  my  part,  write  you  very  freely  my  opinion  upon  men  and  things,  which 
I  should  often  be  very  unwilling  that  any  body  but  you  and  Mr  Harte  should 
see ;  so,  on  your  part,  if  you  write  me  without  reserve,  you  may  depend 
upon  my  inviolable  secrecy.  If  you  have  ever  looked  into  the  Letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevign6,  to  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Grignan,  you  must  have 
observed  the  ease,  freedom,  and  friendship  of  that  correspondence  ;  and  yet,  I 
hope,  and  believe,  that  they  did  not  love  one  another  better  than  we  do.  Tell 
ma  what  books  you  are  now  reading,  either  by  way  of  study  or  amusement; 
how  you  pass  your  evenings  when  at  home,  and  where  you  pats  them  when 
abroad.  I  know  that  you  go  sometimes  to  Madame  Valentiirs  assembly ; 
What  do  you  do  there  ?  Do  you  play,  or  sup,  or  is  it  only  la  belle  convert 
Mttion  f  Do  you  mind  your  dancing  while  your  dancing-master  is  with  you  ? 
As  yon  will  be  often  under  the  necessity  of  dancing  a  minuet,  I  would  have 
you  danco  it  very  well*  Remember,  that  the  graceful  motion  of  the  arms, 
the  giving  your  hand,  and  the  putting  on  and  pulling  otf  your  hat  genteelly, 
are  the  material  parts  of  a  gentleman's  dancing.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of 
dancing  well  is,  that  it  necessarily  teaches  you  to  present  yourself,  to  sit, 
stand,  and  walk  genteelly ;  all  of  which  are  of  real  importance  to  a  man  ot 
fashion. 

I  should  wish  that  yon  were  polished  before  you  go  to  Berlin ;  where,  a** 
yon  will  lie  in  a  great  deal  of  good  company,  I  would  have  you  have  tiie  ri^ht 
manners  for  it.  It  is  a  very  considerable  article  to  have  le  tan  de  la  bonne 
compapnie,  in  your  destination  particularly.  The  principal  buHine^s  of  a 
foreign  minister  in,  to  get  into  the  secrets,  and  to  know  all  les  allures  of  the 
courts  at  which  he  rertides ;  this  he  can  never  bring  about  but  by  mucIi  a 
pleasing  addresM,  such  engaging  manners,  and  such  an  insinuating  behaviour, 
•a  may  make  him  sought  for,  and  in  some  measure  domestic,  in  the  best 
company,  and  the  best  families  of  the  place.  He  will  then,  indeed,  be  well 
informed  of  all  that  passes,  either  by  the  con6dences  made  him,  or  by  the  care- 
lessness of  people  in  his  company,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  them,  and  consequently  not  upon  their  guard  before  him.  For  a 
minister  who  only  goes  to  the  court  be  resides  at,  in  form,  to  ask  an  au- 
dience of  the  prince  or  the  minister,  upon  his  last  instructions,  puts  them  upon 
their  guar<l,  and  will  never  know  any  thing  more  than  what  they  have  a 
mind  that  he  should  know.     Here  women  may  be  pal  to  aome  use.     A 
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king  8  mistress,  or  a  minister  s  wife  or  mistress,  may  grive  great  and  osefol 
itiformatioos ;  and  are  very  apt  to  do  it,  being  proad  to  show  that  tber  liare 
}»een  trusted.  But  then,  in  this  cMe,  the  height  of  that  sort  of  addn-ss 
which  strikes  women,  is  requisite ;  I  mean  that  easy  politeness,  genteel  and 
graceful  address,  and  that  extMenr  briUianiy  which  they  cannot  withstand. 
There  is  a  sort  of  men  so  like  women,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  jo&ft  in  the 
name  way ;  I  mean  those  who  are  commonly  called  Jhu  meti ;  who  tiwarm  at 
all  courts ;  who  have  little  reflection,  and  less  knowledge ;  bat  who,  by  their 
good-breeding,  and  irain-iran  of  the  world,  are  admitted  into  all  companiva; 
and,  by  the  imprudence  or  carelessness  of  their  superiors,  pick  up  secrets 
worth  knowing,  which  are  easily  gf>t  out  of  them  by  proper  addreas.  Adieu. 


LETTER  CLXV. 

DEAR  BOTy  Btdk,  OetoUt  18.  O.  &  1748. 

I  came  here  three  days  ago,  upon  account  of  a  disorder  in  my  stomach, 
which  affected  my  head  and  gave  me  vertigos.  I  abready  find  myself  somti- 
thing  better;  and  consequently  do  not  doubt,  but  that  the  course  of  these  watem 
will  set  me  quite  right.  But  however  and  wherever  1  am,  your  wel£&re,  year 
character,  your  knowledge,  and  your  morals,  employ  my  thoughts  more 
titan  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  me,  or  that  I  can  fear  or  hope  fi»r  mywif. 
I  am  going  off  the  stage,  you  are  coming  upon  it ;  with  me,  what  has  beea, 
has  been,  and  reflection  now  would  come  too  late;  with  yuu  every  thin^  is 
to  come,  even,  in  some  manner,  reflection  itself;  so  that  this  in  the  very  time 
when  my  reflections,  the  result  of  experience,  may  bo  of  use  to  you,  by  sup- 
plying the  want  of  yours.  As  soon  as  you  leave  Leiptiig,  yon  will  gradualljr 
be  going  into  the  great  world ;  where  the  first  impret&iions  that  yon  shall 
^ve  of  yourself  will  be  of  great  importance  to  you ;  but  thusie  which  yo« 
»hall  receive  will  be  decisive,  for  they  always  stick.  Tu  keep  good  company, 
especially  at  your  first  setting  out,  is  the  way  to  receive  good  impresMona. 
If  you  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  good  company,  1  will  confess  to  you  that  ii  ia 
pretty  difficult  to  define ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  understand  it 
as  well  as  I  can. 

Good  company  is  not  what  respective  sets  of  company  are  pleased  either 
to  call  or  think  themselves,  but  it  is  that  company  which  all  the  people  of 
the  place  call,  and  acknowledge  to  be,  good  company,  uotwitbbtanding  some 
objections  which  they  may  form  to  some  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  It 
consists  chiefly  (but  by  no  means  without  exception)  of  people  of  considerable 
birth,  rank,  and  character ;  for  people  of  neither  birth  nor  rank  are  frequenti- 
ly,  and  very  justly  admitted  into  it,  if  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  meril, 
or  eminency  in  any  liberal  art  or  science.  Nay,  so  motley  a  thing  ia  g«KMl 
company,  that  many  people,  without  birth,  rank,  or  merit,  intrude  into  it  by 
their  own  forwardness,  and  others  slide  into  it  by  the  protection  of  soom 
considerable  person ;  and  some  even  of  indifferent  characters  and  movak 
make  part  of  it.  But  in  the  main,  the  good  part  preponderates,  and  people 
of  infamous  and  blasted  characters  are  never  admitted.  In  this  fashionable 
good  company,  the  best  manners  and  the  best  language  of  the  place  are  moat 
unquestionably  to  be  learnt ;  for  they  establish  and  give  the  tone  to  both, 
which  are  therefore  called  the  language  and  manners  of  goo«l  company; 
there  being  no  legal  tribunal  to  ascertain  either. 

A  company,  consisting  wholly  of  people  of  the  first  quality,  canooti  for 
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that  reason,  be  called  good  companyy  io  the  common  acceptation  off  the 
filiraMH,  aniens  they  are,  into  the  bargain,  the  fashionable  ami  accreilited 
rotiipany  of  the  place ;  for  people  of  the  very  first  quality  can  64*  sk  silly,  as 
lil  hied,  and  as  worthless,  as  people  of  the  meanest  degree.  On  the  other 
ii'iiid,  a  company  consisting  entirely  of  people  of  rery  low  condition,  what- 
•  viT  their  merit  or  porta  may  be,  can  never  be  called  good  company  ;  and 
•■•iii^«H)uently  shonla  not  be  much  frequented,  thougli  by  no  means  despised. 

A  company  wholly  composed  of  men  of  leaniing,  though  greatly  to  be 
VHiued  and  respected,  is  not  meant  by  the  words  good  company  ;  tht*y  ran- 
iioi  have  the  easy  manners  and  tauniure  of  the  world,  as  they  do  not  live  in 
ii.  If  yoo  can  bear  your  part  well  in  such  a  company,  it  is  extremely  right 
to  he  in  it  sometimes,  and  yon  will  be  bnt  more  esteemed  in  other  c<Miipa- 
utes,  for  having  a  place  in  that.  But  then  do  not  let  it  engross  you  ;  tor  if 
yoo  do,  yon  will  be  only  considered  as  one  of  the  literati  by  profession ; 
which  is  not  the  way  either  to  shine,  or  rise  in  the  world. 

The  company  of  professed  wits  and  poets  is  extremely  inviting  to  most 
young  men ;  who,  if  they  have  wit  themselves,  are  pleased  with  it,  and  if 
they  have  none,  are  sillily  proud  of  being  one  of  it :  but  it  should  be  fre- 
quented with  moderation  and  judgment,  and  you  should  by  no  means  give 
yourself  up  to  it.  A  wit  is  a  very  unpopular  denomination,  as  it  carries  ter- 
ror along  with  it ;  and  people  in  general  are  as  much  afraid  of  a  live  wit,  in 
company,  as  a  woman  is  of  a  gun,  which  she  thinks  may  go  off  of  itself,  aiui 
do  her  a  mischief.  Their  acquaintance  is,  however,  worth  seeking,  and  their 
company  worth  frequenting ;  but  not  exclusively  of  others,  nor  to  Huch  a 
degree  as  to  be  considered  only  as  one  of  that  particular  set. 

But  the  company,  which  of  all  othera  you  should  most  carefully  avoid,  is 
that  low  company,  whi<ih,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  low  indeed  ;  low  in 
rank,  low  in  parts,  low  in  manners,  and  low  in  merit.  You  will,  perliapa, 
be  surprised,  that  1  should  think  it  necessary  to  warn  you  against  such  c(»n- 
puny,  bnt  yet  i  do  not  think  it  wholly  unnecessary,  after  the  many  instances 
which  I  have  seen,  of  men  of  sense  and  rank,  discredited,  vilified,  and  un- 
done, by  keeping  such  company. 

Vanity,  that  source  of  many  of  our  follies,  and  of  t<ome  of  om*  crimes,  has 
sunk  many  a  man  into  company,  in  every  light  infinitely  below  hiw>elf,  for 
the  sake  of  being  the  first  man  in  it.  There  he  dictates,  is  applauded,  ad- 
mired ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  being  the  Coryphaus  of  that  wretched  chorus, 
diagraeee  and  disqualifies  himself  soon  for  any  better  company.  Depend 
upon  it,  you  will  sink  or  rise  to  the  level  of  the  company  which  you  com- 
OMmly  keep :  people  will  judge  of  yon,  and  not  unreasonably,  by  that.  There 
is  good  sense  in  the  Spanish  saying,  **  Tell  me  whom  you  live  with,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are.'*  Make  it  therefore  your  business,  wherever  yon 
are,  to  get  into  that  company,  which  every  body  of  the  place  allows  to  be 
the  best  company,  next  to  their  own ;  which  is  the  best  definition  that  I 
can  give  you  of  good  company.  But  here,  too,  one  caution  is  very  neces- 
sary ;  for  want  of  which  many  young  men  have  been  ruined,  even  in  good 
company. 

Good  company  (as  I  have  before  observed)  is  compotied  of  a  great  variety  of 
fashionable  people,  whose  characters  and  morals  are  very  different,  though  their 
manners  are  pretty  the  much  same.  When  a  young  man,  new  in  the  world, 
first  gets  into  that  company,  he  very  rightly  determines  to  conform  to,  alid 
imitate  it.  But  then  be  too  often,  and  fatally,  mistakes  the  objects  of  his 
imitation.     He  has  often  heard  that  absurd  tenn  of  geoteel  and  findiioiwble 
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vices.  He  there  vees  some  people  who  shine,  and  who  in  general  are  ad- 
mired and  esteemed ;  and  ubHerircs,  that  these  people  are  whoremasters, 
(Iruiikardti,  or  gamesters :  upon  which  he  adopts  their  rices,  mistaking  their 
defect H  for  their  perfections,  and  thinking  that  they  owe  their  fiuhion  and 
their  lustre  to  thoKO  genteel  vices.  Whereas  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  fur 
these  people  have  acquired  their  reputation  by  their  parts,  their  learning, 
their  gocnl- breeding,  and  other  real  accompllidiments ;  and  are  only  blemish- 
ed and  lowered,  in  the  opinions  of  all  reasonable  people,  and  of  their  own, 
in  time,  by  these  genteel  and  fashionable  vices.  A  whoremaster,  in  a  flux, 
or  without  a  nose,  is  a  very  genteel  person  indeed,  and  well  worthy  uf  imi- 
tation. A  drunkard,  vomiting  up  at  night  the  wine  of  the  day,  and  stupe- 
fied by  the  headache  all  the  next,  is,  doubtless,  a  fine  model  to  copy  from. 
And  a  gamester,  tearing  his  hair,  and  blasphemitig,  for  having  lost  more  than 
he  had  in  the  world,  is  surely  a  most  amiable  character.  No ;  these  are  al- 
lays, and  great  ones  too,  which  can  never  adorn  any  character,  but  will  al- 
ways debase  the  best.  To  prove  this  ;  suppose  any  man,  without  parts  and 
some  other  good  qualities,  to  be  merely  a  whoremaster,  a  drunkani,  or  a 
gamester ;  how  will  he  be  looked  upon  by  all  sorts  of  people  ?  Why,  as  a 
most  contemptible  and  vicious  animal.  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that,  in  these 
mixed  characters,  the  good  part  only  makes  people  forgive,  but  not  approve, 
the  bad. 

I  will  hope  and  believe,  that  you  will  have  no  vices ;  but  if,  unfortunate- 
ly, you  should  have  any,  at  least  1  beg  of  you  to  be  content  with  your  own, 
and  to  adopt  no  other  body's.  The  adoption  of  vice  has,  1  am  convinced, 
ruined  ten  times  more  young  men  than  natural  inclinations. 

As  1  make  no  difficulty  of  confessing  my  past  errors,  where  I  think  the  con- 
fession may  be  uf  use  to  you,  1  will  own,  thiu,  when  I  first  went  to  the  univer- 
sity, I  drank  and  smoked,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  I  had  to  wine  and  to- 
bacco, only  because  1  thought  it  genteel,  and  that  it  made  me  look  like  a 
man.  When  I  went  abroad,  I  first  went  to  the  Hague,  where  gaming  was 
much  in  fashion ;  and  where  I  observed  that  many  people  of  shining  rank 
and  character  game<l  too.  I  was  then  young  enough,  and  sillf  enough,  to 
l»elieve  that  gaming  was  one  of  their  aiiccomplishments ;  and,  as  I  aimed  aL 
perfection,  I  adopted  gaming  as  a  necessary  step  to  it.  Thus  1  acquired,  by 
error,  the  habit  of  a  vice,  which,  far  from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am 
I'onKcious,  been  a  groat  blemish  in  it. 

Imitate  then,  with  discernment  and  judgment,  the  n-al  perfections  of  the 
good  company  into  which  you  may  get ;  copy  their  politeness,  their  carriage, 
their  address,  and  the  easy  and  well* bred  turn  of  their  conversation  ;  but 
remember  that,  let  them  shine  ever  so  bright,  their  vices,  if  they  have  any, 
are  so  many  spots,  which  you  would  no  more  imitate,  than  you  would  make 
an  artificial  wart  upon  your  face,  because  some  very  handsome  man  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  natural  one  upon  his :  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  how 
much  handsomer  he  would  have  been  without  it.     * 

Having  thus  confessed  some  of  my  ^aremens,  1  will  now  shew  you  a  little 
of  my  right  side.  I  always  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  best  company  wherever 
1  was,  and  commonly  succeeded.  There  I  pleased  to  some  degree,  by  shew- 
ing a  desire  to  please.  1  took  care  never  to  be  absent  or  distrait ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  attended  to  every  thing  that  was  said,  done,  or  even  looked, 
in  company :  I  never  failed  in  the  minutest  attentions,  and  was  never /our* 
naiier.  These  things,  and  not  my  egaremen$t  made  me  fisahionable.  Adieu! 
This  letter  is  full  long  enough. 
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DEAR  BOY,  Baih,  October  19.  O.  S.  174a 

Havings  in  my  last,  pointed  oat  what  aort  of  company  you  ahoald  keep, 
1  will  now  give  you  some  ralea  for  yoar  conduct  in  it ;  rules  which  my  own 
experience  and  obsenration  enable  me  to  lay  down,  and  communicate  to  you, 
with  some  degree  of  confidence.  I  have  often  given  yon  hints  of  this  kind 
before,  but  then  it  has  been  by  snatches ;  I  will  now  be  more  regular  and 
methodical.  I  shall  say  nothing  with  regard  to  your  bodily  carriage  and  ad- 
dress, but  leave  them  to  the  care  of  your  dancing -master,  and  to  your  own 
attention  to  the  best  models  ;  remember,  however,  that  they  are  of  conse- 
quence. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long ;  in  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least 
you  are  sure  not  to  tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do  not 
treat  the  whole  company :  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  peo- 
ple do  not  care  to  be  treated,  every  one  being  fully  convinced  that  he  has 
wherewithal  to  pay. 

TeH  stories  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  where  they  are  very  apt 
and  very  short*  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material,  and  beware 
of  digressions.  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative  betrays  great  want 
of  imagination. 

Never  hold  any  body  by  the  button,  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  heard 
out ;  for,  if  people  are  not  willing  to  hear  you,  you  had  much  better  hold 
your  tongue  than  them. 

Most  long  talkers  single  out  some  one  unfortunate  man  in  company,  (com- 
monly him  whom  they  observe  to  be  the  most  silent,  or  their  next  neighbour,) 
to  whisper,  or  at  least  in  a  half  voice,  to  convey  a  continuity  of  words  to. 
This  is  excessively  ill-bred,  and,  in  dome  degree,  a  frAud ;  conversation- stock 
being  a  joint  and  common  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  these 
anmercifnl  talkers  lays  hold  of  you,  hear  him  with  patience,  (and  at  least 
•eeming  attention,)  it  he  is  worth  obliging ;  for  nothing  will  oblige  him  more 
than  a  patient  hearing ;  as  nothing  would  hurt  him  more  than  either  to  leave 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  diHCOurse,  or  to  discover  your  impatience  under  your 
affliction. 

Take,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in.  If  you  have 
parts,  you  will  shew  them,  more  or  less,  upon  every  subject;  and  if  you  have 
not,  you  had  better  talk  sillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people's  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative,  polemi- 
cal conversations ;  which,  though  they  should  not,  yet  certainly  do,  indispose, 
for  a  time,  the  contending  parties  towards  each  other :  and,  if  the  controversy 
grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  some  genteel  levity 
or  joke.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation-hubbub  once,  by  representing  to  them, 
that  though  I  was  persuaded  none^ there  present  would  repeat,  out  of  com- 
pany, what  passed  in  it,  yet  I  could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the 
passengers  in  the  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  all  that  was  said. 

Above  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speaking  of  yourself,  if  it 
l>e  possible.  Such  is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  our  hearts,  that  it  per- 
petually breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  the  best  parts,  in  all  the  various  modes 
and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

Some,  abruptly,  speak  advantageously  of  theoMelvea,  without  either  pre- 
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teiice  or  proTocation.  They  are  impudent.  Otheni  proceed  more  artfully, 
Rd  they  imagine  ;  and  forge  accusatious,  againet  theniHeWes,  complain  of  ca- 
lumnipH  which  they  never  heard,  in  order  to  justify  themselves,  by  exhibit- 
ing a  catnlofnie  of  their  many  virtues.  They  acknowledge  it  may,  indeed, 
•*pem  odd,  that  they  should  talk  in  that  manner  of  themselves ;  it  is  what 
they  do  not  like,  and  what  they  never  would  have  done;  no,  no  tortures 
-hould  ever  have  forced  it  from  them,  if  they  had  not  been  thus  unjustly  and 
inmistrouMly  accused.  But,  in  these  cases,  justice  is  surely  due  to  one's  self, 
as  well  as  to  others ;  and  when  our  character  is  attacked,  we  may  say  in 
our  own  justification,  what  otherwise  we  never  would  have  said.  Thia 
thin  Teil  of  Modesty  drawn  before  Vanity,  is  much  too  transparent  to  con-^ 
real  it,  even  from  very  moderate  discernment. 

Others  go  more  modestly  and  more  slily  still  (as  they  think)  to  work ; 
but,  in  my  mind,  still  more  ridiculously.  They  confess  themselves  (not 
without  some  degree  of  shame  and  confusion)  into  all  the  Cardinal  Virtues; 
by  first  degrading  them  into  weaknesses,  and  then  owning  their  misfortune, 
in  being  made  up  of  those  weaknesses.  They  cannot  see  people  suffer, 
without  sympathising  with,  and  endeavouring  to  help  them,  lliey  cannot 
see  people  want,  without  relieving  them ;  though,  truly,  their  own  circum- 
stances cannot  very  well  afford  it.  They  cannot  help  speaking  truth,  though 
they  know  all  the  imprudence  of  it.  In  short,  they  know  that,  with  all 
these  weaknesses,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world,  much  less  to  thrive 
in  it  But  they  are  now  too  old  to  change,  and  must  rub  on  as  well  as  they 
can.  This  sounds  too  ridiculous  and  auir^y  almost,  for  the  atage ;  and  yet, 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  frequently  meet  with  it,  upon  the  common 
stage  of  the  world.  And  here  I  will  observe,  by  the  by,  that  you  will  often 
meet  with  characters  in  nature,  so  extravagant,  that  a  discreet  Poet  wonid 
not  venture  to  set  them  upon  the  stage  in  their  true  and  high  colouring. 

This  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  that  it 
deecends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  angling  for 
praise,  where,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be  true,  (which,  by  the  way,  it  sel- 
dom is,)  no  just  praise  is  to  be  caught.  One  man  affirms  that  he  has  rode 
poet  an  hundred  miles  in  six  hours :  probably  it  is  a  lie  ;  but  supposing  it  to 
be  true,  wliat  then  ?  Why  he  is  a  very  good  post-boy,  that  is  all.  Another 
asserts,  and  probably  not  without  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bot- 
tles of  wine  at  a  sitting  ;  out  of  charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar ;  for,  if  I  do 
not,  I  must  think  him  a  beast. 

Such,  and  a  thousand  more,  are  the  follies  and  extravagances,  which  va- 
nity draws  fieople  into,  and  which  always  defeat  their  own  pnrpoae ;  and, 
at  Waller  says,  upon  another  subject, 

Mske  the  wretch  the  most  despised, 
VThrre  most  he  wishet  to  be  priied. 

The  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  these  evils,  is  never  to  speak  of  yourself 
at  all.  But  when,  historically,  you  are  obliged  to  mention  yourself,  take 
cmre  not  to  drop  one  single  word,  that  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  ronstm- 
ed  as  fishing  for  applause.  Be  your  character  what  it  will,  it  will  be  known ; 
and  nobody  will  take  it  upon  your  own  word.  Never  imagine  that  any  thing 
you  can  say  yourself  will  varnish  your  defects,  or  add  lustre  to  your  perfec- 
tions I  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  and  nine  times  in  ten  will,  make  the 
former  more  glaring,  and  the  latter  obscure.  If  yon  are  silent  upon  your 
own  subject,  neither  envy,  indignation,  nor  ridicule,  will  obstruct  or  allay 
the  applause  which  you  may  really  deserve ;  but  if  you  publish  your  own 
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pMMgyric  tipan  any  occMion,  or  in  any  shape  whatsoerer,  and  however  art- 
rafly  dressed  or  dtsgaised,  they  will  all  conspire  aij^ainst  yoa,  and  you  will 
be  dtsappoiyted  of  the  rery  end  yoa  aim  at. 

Take  care  never  to  seem  dark  and  mysterious :  which  is  not  only  a  very 
nmuniable  character,  bat  a  very  saspicioos  one  too ;  if  yon  seem  mysteriooTa 
with  others,  they  will  be  really  so  with  yoa,  and  yoa  will  know  nothinfr. 
The  height  of  abilities  is,  to  have  voUo  seiotto  and  pensieri  sireiii  ;  that  in. 
a  frank,  open,  and  ingenuoas  exterior,  with  a  pradent  and  reserved  jnterior : 
to  be  apon  your  own  gaard,  and  yet,  by  a  seeming  nataral  openness,  to  pat  pen- 
pie  off  theirs.  Depend  apon  it,  nine  in  ten  of  every  company  yoa  are  in  will 
avail  themselves  of  every  indiscreet  and  angaarded  expression  of  yoars,  if  they 
can  tarn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  A  pradent  reserve  is  therefore  as  ne- 
cesaary,  as  a  seeming  openness  is  pradent.  Always  look  people  in  the  face 
when  yon  speak  to  them :  the  not  doing  it  is  thought  to  imply  conscious 
gnilt ;  besides  that  you  lose  the  advantage  of  observing  by  their  countenatice»' 
what  impression  your  discourse  makes  upon  them.  In  order  to  know' 
people's  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my  eyes  than  to  my  ears ;  for 
they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  should  hear ;  but  they  can  sel- 
dom help  looking,  what  they  have  no  intention  that  I  should  know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly ;  for  though  the  defamation 
of  others  may,  for  the  present,  gratify  the  malignity  of  the  pride  of  our  hearts, 
cool  reflection  will  draw  very  disadvantageous  conclusions  from  sach  a  dis- 
pOMtion  ;  and  in  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  that  of  robbery,  the  receiver  is 
always  thought  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Mimickry,  which  is  the  common  and  favourite  amusement  of  little,  low 
nnnds,  is  in  the  utmost  contempt  with  great  ones.  It  is  the  lowest  and 
BOtt  illiberal  of  all  buffoonery.  Pray,  neither  practise  it  yourself^  nor  ap- 
pbiid  it  in  others.  Besides  that  the  person  mimicked  is  insulted ;  and,  a^ 
I  have  often  observed  to  you  before,  an  insult  is  never  forgiven. 

I  need  not  (I  believe)  advise  you  to  adapt  your  conversation  to  the  people 
voB  are  conversing  with :  for  I  suppose  you  would  not,  without  this  caution. 
have  talked  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  minister 
of  state,  a  bishop,  a  philosopher,  a  captain,  and  a  woman.  A  man  of  the 
world  must,  like  the  Cameleon,  be  able  to  take  every  different  hue ;  which 
H  by  no  means  a  criminal  or  abject,  but  a  necessary  complaisance ;  for  it 
relates  only  to  manners  and  not  to  morals. 

One  word  only,  as  to  swearing,  and  that,  I  hope  and  believe,  is  more  than 
is  necessary.  Yon  may  sometimes  hear  some  people,  in  good  company,  in- 
terlard their  discourse  with  oaths,  by  way  of  embellishment,  as  they  think 
bnt  you  must  observe,  too,  that  those  who  do  so,  are  never  those  who  c<Mt 
tribute,  in  any  degree,  to  give  that  company  the  denomination  of  good  coid- 
pany.  They  are  always  subalterns,  or  people  of  low  education ;  for  that 
DTM^tice,  besides  that  it  has  no  one  temptation  to  plead,  is  as  silly,  and  a^ 
illiberal,  as  it  is  wicked. 

Loud  laughter  is  the  mirth  of  the  mob,  who  are  only  pleased  with  silly  things; 
for  true  wit  or  good  sense  never  excited  a  laugh,  since  the  creation  of  tht^ 
worid.  A  man  of  parts  and  fashion  is  therefore  only  seen  to  smile,  but  never 
heard  to  laugh. 

But  to  conclude  this  long  letter;  all  the  above-mentioned  rules,  howevt^r 
cuefully  you  may  observe  them,  will  lose  half  their  effect,  if  unaccompanied 
by  the  Graces.  Whatever  you  say,  if  you  say  it  with  a  sapercilioos,  cynical 
nee,  or  an  embarrassed  countenance,  or  a  silly,  disconcerted  grin,  will  be  ill 
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receired.  If,  into  the  bargain,  you  mutter  it,  or  utter  it  indistinctly^  and 
ungracefully^  it  will  be  still  worse  rec^'ived.  If  your  air  and  address  are 
vulgar,  awkward,  and  gauche^  you  may  he  eKtepine.d  inileed,  if  you  hare 
great  intrinsic  merit ;  but  you  will  never  pleaNK :  and,  without  pleasing,  you 
will  rise  but  heavily.  Venus,  among  the  aiii'i«'ntH,  waM  nynonymous  with  the 
Graces,  who  were  always  supposed  to  accompany  her;  and  Horace  telU  us, 
liiat  even  Youth,  and  Mercury,  the  God  of  Arts  and  Eloquence,  would  not 
•  :o  without  her. 

Parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas  Mercuri usque. 

'I'hey  are  not  inexorable  Ladies,  and  may  be  had,  if  properly  and  diligent- 
Iv  pursued.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CLXVII. 

DEAR  BOY,  Bath,  October  2^,  O.  S    I74«. 

My  anxiety  for  your  inccess  increases,  in  proportion  ax  the  time  ap- 
proaches of  your  taking  your  part  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  'I'he 
audience  will  form  their  opinion  of  you  upon  your  first  appearance,  (making 
the  proper  allowance  for  your  inexperience,)  and  so  far  it  will  be  final,  that, 
though  it  may  vary  as  to  the  degrees,  it  will  never  totally  change.  I'hiM 
consideration  excites  that  restless  attention,  with  which  I  am  conmantly 
examining  how  I  can  best  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  that  character,  in 
which  the  least  spot  or  blemish  would  give  me  more  real  concern,  than  I 
am  now  capable  of  feeling  upon  any  other  account  whatsoever. 

I  have  long  since  done  mentioning  your  great  religious  and  moral  dniiea ; 
because  I  could  not  make  your  understanding  so  bad  a  compliment,  wm  to 
suppose  that  you  wanted,  or  could  receive,  any  new  instructions  upon  those 
two  important  points.  Mr  Harte,  I  am  sure,  has  not  neglected  them ;  aod»  be* 
sides,  they  are  so  obvious  to  common  sense  and  reason,  that  commentators 
may  (as  they  often  do)  perplex,  but  cannot  make  them  clearer.  My  pro- 
viuce,  therefore,  is  to  supply,  by  my  experience,  your  hitherto  inevitable  iaex- 
perience  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  People  at  your  age  are  in  a  state  of 
natural  ebriety ;  and  want  rails,  and  gardefous,  wherever  they  go.  to  hinder 
them  from  breaking  their  necks.  This  drunkenness  of  youth  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  even  pleases,  if  kept  within  certain  bounds  of  discretion  and 
decency.  Those  bounds  are  the  point,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  drunken 
man  himself  to  find  out ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  experience  of  a  friend  may  . 
not  only  serve,  but  save  him.  -  •  '      f 

Carry  with  you,  and  welcome,  into  company,  all  the  gaiety  and  spirits,    / 
but  as  little  of  the  giddiness,  of  youth  as  you  can.     The  former  will  charm ;   > 
hut  the  latter  will  often,  though  innoci^ntly,  implacably  offend.   Inform  your-  : 
self  of  the  characters  and  situations  of  the  company,  before  you  give  way  ' 
to  what  your  imagination  may  prompt  you  to  say.     There  are,  in  all  com-  ; 
panics,  more  wrong  heads  than  right  ones,  and  many  more  who  deserve,  than  - 
who  like  censure.     Should  you  therefore  expatiate  in  the  praise  of  some  vir- ; 
tuu,  which  some  in  company  notoriously  want;  or  declaim  against  an j  vice, ' 
which  others  are  notoriously  infected  with  ;  your  reflections,  however  gene-j 
t  h1  and  unapplied,  will,  by  being  applicable,  be  thought  personal,  and  level-/ 
Vd  at  those  people.     This  consideration  points  out  to  you,  sufficiently,  no<i 
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to  be  suspicioiis  and  captions  yourself*  nor  to  suppose  that  things,  because 
they  may,  are  therefore  meant  at  yon.  The  manners  of  well-bred  people 
•eenre  one  Upm  those  indirect  and  mean  attacks ;  but  if,  by  chance,  a  flip- 
pant woman,  or  a  pert  coxcomb,  lets  off  any  thing  of  that  kind,  it  is  much 
better  not  to  seem  to  understand,  than  to  reply  to  it. 

Cautiously  avoid  talking  of  either  your  own  or  other  people's  domestic 
affiurs.  Yours  are  nothing  to  them  but  tedious ;  theirs  are  nothing  to  you. 
The  subject  is  a  tender  one  :  and  it  is  odds  but  that  you  touch  somebody  or 
other's  sore  place ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  trusting  to  specious  appear- 
ances ;  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  so  contrary  to  the  real  situations  of 
things,  between  men  and  their  wives,  parents  and  their  children,  seeming 
friends,  &c.  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  one  often  blunders 
disagreeably. 

Remember  that  the  wit,  humour,  and  jokes,  of  most  mixed  companies  are 
local.  They  thrive  in  that  particular  soil,  but  will  not  often  bear  transplant- 
ing. Every  company  is  differently  circumstanced,  has  its  particular  cant 
and  jargon ;  which  may  give  occasion  to  wit  and  mirth  within  that  circle,  but 
would  seem  flat  and  insipid  in  any  other,  and,  therefore,  will  not  bear  re- 
peating. Nothing  makes  a  man  look  sillier,  than  a  pleasantry,  not  relished 
or  not  understood ;  and  if  be  meets  with  a  profound  Kilence  when  be  ex- 
pected a  general  applause,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  he  is  desired  to  explain  the 
oon  moif  his  awkward  and  embarrassed  situation  is  easier  imagined  than 
deacribed.  A  propos  of  repeating ;  take  great  care  never  to  repeat  (1  do 
MM  mean  here  the  pleasantries)  in  one  company  what  you  hear  in  another. 
Things,  seemingly  indifferent,  msy,  by  circulation,  have  much  graver  conse- 
quences than  you  would  imagine.  Besides,  there  is  a  general  tacit  trust  in 
oooversation,  by  which  a  man  is  obliged  nut  to  report  any  thing  out  of  it, 
chough  he  is  not  immediately  enjoined  secrecy.  A  retailer  of  ^is  kind  is 
•are  to  draw  himself  into  a  thousand  scrapes  and  discussions,  and  to  be  shily 
and  uncomfortably  received  wherever  he  goes. 

You  will  find*  in  most  good  company,  some  people,  who  only  keep  their 
place  there  by  a  contemptible  title  enough ;  these  are  what  we  call  very  good" 
mUured  felhws,  and  the  French,  bans  diabies.  The  truth  is,  they  are  peo- 
ple without  any  parts  or  fancy,  and  who,  having  no  will  of  their  own,  readily 
aasent  to,  concur  in,  and  applaud,  whatever  is  said  or  done  in  the  com  pan  v ; 
and  adopt,  with  the  same  alacrity,  the  most  virtuous  or  the  most  criminal,  the 
eriiest  or  the  silliest  scheme,  that  happens  to  be  entertained  by  the  majority 
oi  the  company.  Hiis  foolish,  and  often  criminal  complaisance  flows  from 
a  foolish  cause,  the  want  of  any  other  merit.  I  hope  that  you  will  hold 
jTonr  place  in  company  by  a  nobler  tenure,  and  that  you  will  hold  it  (you 
can  bear  a  quibble,  I  believe,  yet)  in  capite.  Have  a  will  and  an  opinion  of 
your  own,  and  adhere  to  them  steadily ;  but  then  do  it  with  good-humour, 
good-breeding,  and  (if  you  have  it)  with  urbanity ;  for  you  have  not  yet 
baard  enough  either  to  preach  or  censure. 

All  other  kinds  of  complaisance  are  not  only  blameless,  but  necessary  in 
good  company.  Not  to  seem  to  perceive  the  little  weaknesses,  and  the  idle 
bat  innocent  affectations  of  the  company,  but  even  to  flatter  them,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  is  not  only  very  allowable,  but,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  polite  duty. 
They  will  be  pleased  with  you,  if  you  do ;  and  will  certainly  not  be  reform- 
ed by  you  if  you  do  not.  For  instance ;  you  will  6nd,  in  every  groupe  of 
company,  two  principal  figures,  viz.  the  fine  lady  and  the  fine  gentleman ; 
srho  abaolutely  give  the  faiw  of  wit,  language,  fiMihion,  and  taate,  to  the  reat 
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of  that  society.  There  is  always  a  strict,  and  often,  for  the  time  being,  a 
tender  alliance  between  these  two  figures.  The  lady  looks  apon  her  empire 
as  founded  opon  the  divine  right  of  beauty,  (and  full  as  good  a  divine  right 
it  is,  as  any  king,  emperor  or  pope,  can  pretend  to) ;  she  requires,  and 
commonly  meets  with,  unlimited  passive  obedience.  And  why  should  she 
not  meet  with  it  ?  Her  demands  go  no  higher  than  to  have  her  nnquestion- 

)«d  pre-eminence  in  beauty,  wit.  and  fashion,  firmly  established.  Few  sove- 
reigns (by  the  way)  are  so  reasonable.  The  fine  gentleman's  claims  of  right 
are,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same ;  and  though,  indeed,  he  is  not  alwa3rs  a 
wit  dejuret  yet,  as  he  is  the  wit  de  facto  of  that  company,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  share  of  your  allegiance ;  and  every  body  expects  at  least  as  much  as  they 
are  entitled  to,  if  not  something  more.  Prudence  bids  you  make  your  court 
to  these  joint  sovereigns ;  and  no  duty,  that  I  know  of,  forbids  it.  Rebellion 
here  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  inevitably  punished  by  banishment,  and 
immediate  forfeiture  of  all  your  wit,  manners,  taste,  and  fashion  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  cheerful  submission,  not  without  some  flattery,  is  sure  to  pro- 
cure you  a  strong  recommendation,  and  most  effectual  pass,  throughout  all 
their,  and  probably  the  neighbouring  dominions.  With  a  moderate  share  of 
sagacity,  you  will,  before  you  have  been  half  an  hour  in  their  company,  easily 
discover  those  two  principal  figures ;  both  by  the  deference  which  you  will 
observe  the  whole  company  pay  them,  and  by  that  easy,  careless,  and  serene 
^  air,  which  their  consciousness  of  power  gives  them.  As  in  this  case,  so  in 
all  others,  aim  always  at  the  highest ;  get  always  into  the  highest  company, 
and  address  yourself  particularly  to  the  highest  in  it.  The  search  after  the 
unattainable  philosopher's  stone  has  occasioned  a  thousand  useful  discova* 
ries,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  made. 

What  the  French  justly  call  /er  numiires  nobles  are  only  to  be  acquired  is 
the  very  best  companies.  They  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  men 
of  fashion :  people  of  low  education  never  wear  them  so  close,  but  that  some 
part  or  other  of  the  original  vulgarism  appears.  Les  manieres  nobfes  equally 
forbid  insolent  contempt,  or  low  envy  and  jealousy.  Low  people,  in  good  cir^ 
cumstances,  fine  clothes,  and  equipages,  will  insolently  show  contempt  for  all 
those  who  cannot  afford  as  fine  clothes,  as  good  an  equipage,  and  who  have 
not  (as  their  term  i»)  as  much  money  in  their  pockets :  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  gnawed  with  envy,  and  cannot  help  discovering  it,  of  thoae  who 
surpass  them  in  any  of  these  articles ;  which  are  far  from  being  sure  crite- 
I'ious  of  merit.  I'hey  are  likewise  jealous  of  being  slighted ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, auspicious  and  captious ;  they  are  eager  and  hot  about  trifles ;  becanae 
^rifli's  were,  at  first,  their  affairs  of  consequence.  Les  manieres  nobles  im- 
}iiy  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Study  them  early ;  yon  cannot  make  them 
too  habitual  and  familiar  to  you. 

Just  a»  I  hail  written  what  goes  before,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  24tli. 
N.  S.^  but  I  have  not  received  that  which  you  mention  from  Mr  Haite. 
Yourt)  is  of  the  kind  that  I  desire ;  for  I  want  to  see  your  private  pictnn, 
(irawn  by  yourself,  at  different  sittings :  for  though,  as  it  is  drawn  by  your- 
M'if,  I  presume  you  will  take  the  most  advantageous  likeness ;  yet  1  think 
tiiat  I  have  skill  enough  in  that  kind  of  painting  to  discover  the  true  fen- 
tureii,  though  ever  so  artfully  coloured,  or  thrown  into  skilful  li<rhts  and  shades. 

i)y  your  account  of  the  German  play,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
^liould  call  tragedy  or  comedy,  the  only  shining  part  of  it  (since  I  am  in  n 
way  of  quibbling)  seems  to  have  been  the  fox's  tail.  I  presume,  too,  thna 
thi*  play  has  had  the  mme  fhte  with  the  aqnib,  and  has  gone  off  no  mora.    I 
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remember  a  sqaib  much  better  applied,  when  it  was  made  the  device  of  tba 
colours  of  a  French  regiment  of  grenadiers ;  it  was  represented  biiratingy 
with  this  motto  under  it: — Peream  dum  iuceam. 

I  like  the  description  of  yonr  Pic-nic  ;  where,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
your  cards  are  only  to  break  the  formality  of  a  circle,  and  yonr  Sympotum 
intended  more  to  promote  conversation  than  drinking.  Such  an  amicable 
collision,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  very  prettily  calls  it,  rubs  off  and  smooths 
those  rough  comers,  which  mere  nature  has  given  to  the  smootliest  of  us. 
I  hope  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  conversation  is  in  German.  A  propoa  ; 
tell  me,  do  you  speak  that  language  correctly,  and  do  you  write  it  with  ease  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  mastering  the  other  modem  languages,  which  are 
much  easier,  and  occur  much  oftener ;  for  which  reason,  I  desire  that  you 
will  apply  most  diligently  to  German,  while  you  are  in  Germany,  that  yoa 
may  speak  and  write  that  language  most  correctly. 

I  expect  to  meet  Mr  Eliot  in  London,  in  about  three  weeks,  after  which 
you  will  soon  see  him  at  Leipdg.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CLXVIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  LMndon^  November  la  O.  S.  174a 

Wl^tever  I  see,  or  whatever  I  hear,  my  first  consideration  is,  whether  it 
can,  in  any  way,  be  useful  to  you.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  went  accidentally 
the  other  day  into  a  print-shop ;  where,  among  many  others,  I  found  one 
print  from  a  famous  design  of  Carlo  Maratti,  who  died  about  thirty  years 
ugOf  and  was  the  last  eminent  painter  in  Europe :  the  subject  is  i7  Studio 
del  Disegno  ;  or,  the  School  of  Drawing.  An  old  man,  supposed  to  be  the 
master,  points  to  his  scholars,  who  are  variously  employed  in  perspective^ 
geometry,  and  the  observation  of  the  statues  of  antiquity.  With  regard  to 
perspective,  of  which  there  are  some  little  specimens,  he  has  wrote,  Tanto 
eke  basil,  that  is,  As  much  as  is  sufficient ;  with  regard  to  Geometry,  ToH" 
to  che  basti  again  :  with  regard  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ancient  tttatues, 
there  is  written,  Non  mat  a  bcutanza  ;  Tkers  never  can  be  enough.  But, 
in  the  clouds,  at  the  top  of  the  piece,  are  represented  the  three  Graces ;  with 
this  just  sentence  written  over  them,  Senza  di  noi  offnifatictui  vana  ;  that 
is,  Without  its,  all  labour  is  vain.  This,  every  body  allows  to  l)e  true  in 
painting ;  but  all  people  do  not  seem  to  consider,  as  I  hope  you  will,  that 
this  truth  is  full  as  applicable  to  every  other  art  or  science ;  indeed  to  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  said  or  done.  1  will  send  you  the  print  itaelf  by  Mr 
Eliot,  when  he  retnms ;  and  1  will  advise  you  to  make  the  same  use  of  it 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  say  they  do  of  the  pictures  and  images  of  their 
saints ;  which  is,  only  to  remind  them  of  those ;  for  the  adoration  tliey  dis- 
claim.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and,  as  the  transition  from  Popery  to  Pagan- 
ism is  short  and  easy,  I  will  classically  and  poetically  advise  you  to  invoke, 
and  sacrifice  to  them  every  day,  and  all  the  day.  It  mubt  be  owned,  that  the 
Graces  do  not  seem  to  be  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  1  doubt,  the  best 
of  us  here,  have  more  of  the  rough  than  the  polished  diamond.  Since  bar- 
barism drove  them  out  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  seem  to  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  France,  where  their  temples  are  numerous,  aud  their  worship  the 
established  one.  Examine  yourself  seriously,  why  such  and  such  people 
please  and  engage  yon,  more  than  sncli  and  such  others,  of  equal  merit ; 
and  you  will  always  find,  diat  it  is  because  the  former  have  the  Graces,  and 
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tbe  latter  not^  I  have  known  many  a  woman,  with  an  exact  shape,  and  a 
symmetrical  assemblage  of  beautiful  features,  please  nobody  ;  while  others, 
with  very  moderate  shapes  and  features,  have  charmed  every  body.  Why  ? 
because  Venus  will  not  charm  so  much,  without  her  attendant  Graces,  as 
they  will  without  her.  Among  men,  how  often  have  1  seen  the  most  solid 
merit  and  knowledge  neglected,  unwelcome,  or  even  rejected,  for  want  of 
them  I  While  6imsy  parts,  little  knowledge,  and  less  merit,  introduced  by 
the  Graces,  have  been  received,  cherished,  and  admired.  Even  virtue, 
which  is  moral  beauty,  wants  some  of  its  charms,  if  unaccompanied  by  tliero. 

If  you  ask  me  how  you  shall  acquire  what  neither  you  nor  I  can  define 
or  ascertain  ;  I  can  only  answer,  hy  observation.  Form  yourself,  with  re- 
gard to  others,  upon  what  you  feel  pleases  you  in  them.  I  can  tell  you  the 
importance,  the  advantage,  of  having  the  Graces ;  but  I  cannot  give  them 
you :  I  heartily  wish  I  could,  and  I  certainly  would  ;  for  I  do  not  know  a 
better  present  that  I  could  make  you.  To  shew  you  that  a  very  wise,  philo- 
sophical, and  retired  man  thinks  upon  that  subject  as  I  do,  who  have  always 
live<l  in  the  world,  I  send  you,  by  Mr  Eliut,  the  famous  Mr  Locke*s  book 
upon  education ;  in  which  you  will  find  the  stress  that  he  lays  upon  the 
Graces,  which  he  calls  (and  very  truly)  good-breeding.  I  have  marked  all 
the  parts  of  that  book,  that  are  worth  your  attention ;  for  us  he  begins 
with  the  child,  almost  from  its  birth,  the  parts  relative  to  its  infiincy  would 
be  useless  to  yon.  Germany  is,  still  less  than  England,  the  seat  of  the 
Graces ;  however,  you  had  as  good  not  say  so  while  you  are  there.  Bat 
the  place  which  you  are  going  to,  in  a  great  degree,  is  ;  for  I  have  known  aa 
many  well-bred,  pretty  men  come  from  Turin,  as  from  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  late  King  Victor  Amed^e  took  great  pains  to  form  such  of  his  subjecCa 
as  were  of  any  consideration,  both  to  business  and  manners ;  the  preaent 
king,  I  am  told,  follows  his  example :  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  all 
courts  and  congresses,  where  there  are  various  foreign  ministers,  those  of 
the  Kins;  of  Sardinia  are  generally  the  ablest,  the  politest,  and  let  plus  di* 
Mt.  You  will  therefore,  at  Turin,  have  very  good  models  to  form  yonrsdf 
upon :  and  remember,  that  with  regard  to  the  best  models,  as  well  as  to  the 
antique  Greek  statues  in  the  print,  non  max  a  bastanza.  Observe  every 
word,  look  and  motion  of  those  who  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
persons  there.*  Observe  their  natural  and  careless,  but  genteel  air ;  their  un- 
embarrassed good-breeding;  their  unassuming,  but  yet  unprostituted  dignity. 
Mind  their  decent  mirth,  their  discreet  frankness,  and  that  entregeni,  which, 
as  much  above  the  frivolous  as  below  the  important  and  the  secret,  is  the  pro- 
per medium  for  conversation  in  mixed  companies.  1  will  observe,  by  the  by, 
that  the  talent  of  that  light  eniregent  is  often  of  great  use  to  a  foreign  minister; 
not  only  as  it  helps  him  to  domesticate  himself  in  many  families,  but  also  as 
it  enables  him  to  put  by,  and  parry  some  subjects  of  conversation,  which 
might  possibly  lay  him  under  difficulties  both  what  to  say,  and  how  to  look. 

Of  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life,  (and  I  knew  him  extiemdy 
welly)  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  the  graces  in  the  highest  de» 
gree,  not  to  say  engrossed  them  ;  and  indeed  he  got  the  most  by  them ;  for 
I  will  venture,  (contrary  to  the  custom  of  profound  historians,  who  always 
assign  deep  causes  for  great  events,)  to  ascribe  the  better  half  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  greatness  and  riches  to  those  graces.  He  was  eminently  illi- 
terate ;  wrote  Iwd  English,  and  spelled  it  still  worse.  He  had  no  share  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Part$  :  that  is,  he  had  no  brightness,  nothing  shin- 
ing in  his  genins.     He  had,  most  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  good  plain  «i- 
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deretandiag,  with  sound  judgment.  But  these  alone,  would  prohably  have 
raised  him  but  something  higher  than  they  found  him ;  which  was  Page  to 
King  James  the  Second's  Queen.  There  the  Graces  protected  and  promoted 
htm ;  for,  while  he  was  an  Ensign  of  the  Guards,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
then  fnvourite  mistress  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  struck  by  those  very 
graces,  gave  him  five  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  immediately  bought 
an  annuity  for  his  life,  of  five  hundred  pounds  a- year,  of  my  grandfather,  Ha- 
lifax ;  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fortune.  His  figure  was 
beautiful ;  but  his  manner  was  irresistible,  by  either  man  or  woman.  It 
was  by  this  engaging,  graceful  manner,  that  he  was  enabled,  during  all  his 
war,  to  connect  the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
to  carry  them  on  to  the  main  object  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  their  private 
and  separate  views,  jealousies,  and  wrongheadnesses.  Whatever  Court  be 
went  to,  (and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  himself  to  some  resty  and  refractory 
ones,)  he  as  constantly  prevailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  measures.  The 
Pensionary  Heinsius,  a  venerable  old  minister,  grown  grey  in  business,  and 
who  had  governed  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  for  more  than  forty 
years,  was  absolutely  governed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  that  repub- 
lic feels  to  this  day.  He  was  always  cool ;  and  nobody  ever  observed  the 
least  variation  in  bis  countenance :  he  could  refuse  more  gracefully  than  other 
people  conld  grant ;  and  those  who  went  away  from  him  the  most  dissatis- 
fied as  to  the  substance  of  their  business,  were  yet  personally  charmed  with 
him,  and,  in  some  degree,  comforted  by  bis  manner.  With  ail  his  gentleness 
and  gracefulness,  no  man  living  was  more  conscious  of  his  situation,  nor  main- 
tained his  dignity  better. 

With  the  share  of  knowledge  which  you  have  already  gotten,  and  witli 
the  much  greater  which  I  hope  you  will  soon  acquire,  what  may  you  not  ex- 
pect to  arrive  at,  if  yon  join  all  these  graces  to  it  ?  in  your  destination  par- 
ticularly, they  are,  in  truth,  half  your  business ;  for,  if  you  can  once  gain  the 
affections  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  the  prince  or  minister  of  the  court  to 
which  you  are  sent,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  will  etfectually  do  the  business 
of  the  court  that  sent  you ;  otherwise  it  is  up-hill  work.  Do  not  mistake, 
and  think  that  these  graces  which  1  so  often  and  so  earnestly  recommend  to 
you,  should  only  accompany  important  transactions,  and  be  worn  only  Us 
jours  degala  :  no,  they  should,  if  possible,  accompany  every,  the  least  thing 
that  you  do  or  say ;  for,  if  you  neglect  them  in  little  things,  they  will  leave 
you  in  great  ones.  I  should,  for  instance,  be  extremely  concerned  to  »ee  you 
I'ven  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ungracefully,  and  slop  yourself  with  it,  by  yuor 
awkward  manner  of  holding  it ;  nor  should  I  like  to  see  your  coat  buttoned, 
or  your  shoes  buckled  awry.  But  1  should  be  outrageous,  if  I  heard  you 
mutter  your  words  unintelligibly,  stammer  in  your  speech,  or  hesitate,  mis- 
place, and  mistak**  in  your  narrations ;  and  I  sliould  run  away  from  you  with 
greater  rapidity,  if  possible,  than  I  should  now  run  to  embrace  you,  if  1  found 
you  d«*Htitute  of  all  those  graces,  which  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  their  ma* 
king  you  one  day,  omnibus  or/icUnm  exeeiiere  rebus* 

This  subject  is  inexhaustible,  as  it  extends  to  every  thing  that  is  to  be  said 
or  done :  but  1  will  leave  it  for  the  present,  as  this  letter  is  already  pretty 
long.  Such  is  my  denire,  my  anxiety  for  your  perfection,  that  I  never  think 
I  have  said  enough,  though  you  may  possibly  think  that  1  have  said  too 
much ;  and  though,  in  truth,  if  your  own  good  sense  it  not  sufficient  to  di- 
rect you,  in  many  of  these  plain  points,  all  that  1  or  any  body  else  can  say 
will  be  insufficienu     But  where  you  are  concerned,  I  am  tho  insatiable  man 
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in  Horace,  who  covets  still  a  little  corner  more  to  complete  the  €gare  of  his 
field.  I  dread  every  little  corner  that  may  deform  mine,  in  which  I  would 
have  (if  possible)  no  one  defect. 

1  this  moment  receive  yours  of  the  17th  N.  S.,  and  cannot  condole  with 
you  upon  the  secession  of  your  German  Commensaux  ;  who,  both  by  your 
and  Mr  Harte's  description,  seem  to  be  des  gens  cTune  aimable  absefice  ; 
and,  if  you  can  replace  them  by  any  other  German  coi^versation,  you  will  be 
a  gainer  by  the  bargain.  I  cannot  conceive,  if  you  understand  German  well 
enough  to  read  any  German  book,  how  the  writing  of  the  German  character 
can  be  so  difficult  and  tedious  to  you,  the  twenty-four  letters  being  very 
soon  learned ;  and  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should  write  yet  with  the  utmost 
parity  and  correctness,  as  to  the  language :  what  I  meant  by  your  writing 
once  a  fortnight  to  Grevenkop,  was  only  to  make  the  written  character  fa- 
miliar to  you.     However,  I  will  be  content  with  one  in  three  weeks  or  so. 

I  believe  you  are  not  likely  to  see  Mr  Eliot  again  soon,  he  beinfi^  still  io 
Tornwair  with  his  father ;  who,  I  hear,  is  not  likely  to  recover.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CLXIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  November  29.  O.  S.  1748. 

I  delayed  writing  to  you  till  1  could  give  you  some  account  of  the  motions 
of  your  friend  Mr  Eliot ;  for  whom  1  know  you  have,  and  very  justly,  tbe 
roost  friendly  concern.  His  father  and  he  came  to  town  together,  in  a  pott* 
chaise,  a  fortnight  ago,  the  rest  of  the  family  remaining  in  Cornwall.  His 
father,  with  difficulty,  survived  the  journey,  and  died  last  Saturday  was  seven* 
night.  Both  concern  and  decency  confined  your  friend,  till  two  daya  ago, 
when  I  saw  him ;  he  has  determined,  and  I  think  very  prudently,  to  go  abrwul 
again ;  but  how  soon,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  him  to  know  ;  as  he  moat  ne- 
cessarily put  his  own  private  affairs  in  some  order  firtit ;  but  1  conjecture  that 
he  may  possibly  join  you  at  Turin ;  sooner,  to  be  sure,  not.  1  am  very  sorry 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  so  long  without  the  company  and  the  example  of  ao 
valuable  a  friend ;  and  therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  make  it  up  to  yourself, 
as  well  as  you  can  at  this  distance,  by  remembering  and  following  his  exam- 
ple. Imitate  that  application  of  his,  which  has  made  him  know  all  thorough- 
ly, and  to  the  bottom.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  the  surface  of 
knowledge ;  but  works  in  the  mine  for  it,  knowing  that  it  lies  deep.  Pope 
says,  very  truly,  in  his  Essay  upon  Criticism ; 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  ta&tc  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

1  shall  send  you  by  a  ship  that  goes  to  Hamburgh  next  week,  (and  by 
which  Hawkins  sends  MrJlarte  some  things  that  he  wrote  for,)  all  ihoae 
which  I  propose  sending  you  by  Mr  Eliot ;  together  with  a  very  little  box, 
that  I  am  desired  to  forward  to  Mr  Harte.  There  will  be,  Hkewiae,  t«ro 
letters  of  recommendation  for  you  to  Monsieur  Andri^,  and  Comte  Algnrotti, 
at  Berlin,  which  you  will  take  care  to  deliver  to  them,  as  soon  Bh  you  ahnll 
be  rigged  and  fitted  out  to  appear  there.  They  will  introduce  you  into  the 
best  company ;  and  1  depend  upon  your  own  good  sense  for  your  avoiding 
of  bad.  If  you  fall  into  bad  and  low  company  there,  or  any  where  else,  yon 
will  be  irrecoverably  lost ;  whereas,  if  you  keep  good  company,  and  cotopany 
above  yourMlf,  your  character  and  yonr  fortune  will  be  imrooveably  fixed. 
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i  have  not  time  to<day,  npon  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  to 
make  this  letter  of  the  UMual  length ;  and  indeed,  after  the  Tolames  that  I 
hare  written  to  yon,  all  I  can  add  must  be  unnecessary.  However,  I  shall 
probably,  ex  abundantly  return  soon  to  my  former  prolixity ;  and  you  will 
receive  more  and  more  last  words  from.  Yours. 


LETTER  CLXX. 

DKAR  BOY,  Ltmdon,  Dicember  a.  O.  S   174a 

I  am  at  present  under  very  great  concern  for  the  lorn  of  a  most  affection- 
ate brother,  with  whom  I  had  always  lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  My 
brother  John  die<l  last  Friday  night,  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  he  had  had 
fur  about  a  month  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  which  fell  at  last  upon  his  sto- 
mach and  head.  As  he  grew,  towards  the  last,  lethargic,  his  end  was  not 
painful  to  himself.  At  the  distance  which  you  are  at  from  hence,  you  need 
not  go  into  mourning  upon  this  occasion,  as  the  time  of  your  mourning  would 
be  near  over,  liefore  you  could  put  it  on. 

By  a  ship  which  sails  this  week  for  Hamburgh,  1  shall  send  you  those  things 
which  I  proposed  to  have  M«nt  you  by  Mr  Eliot,  viz.  a  little  box  from  your 
Mamma ;  a  less  box  for  Mr  Harte ;  Mr  Locke's  book  upon  Education  ;  the 

{>rint  of  Carlo  Maratti,  which  1  mentioned  to  you  some  time  ago ;  and  two 
etters  of  recommendation,  one  to  Monsieur  Andrie,  and  the  other  to  Comte 
Algarotti,  at  Berlin.  Both  those  gentlemen  will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  willing  as 
they  are  able,  to  introduce  you  into  the  best  company ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  (as  many  of  your  countrymen  are  apt  to  do)  decline  it.  It  is  in  the  beat 
companies  only,  that  you  can  learn  the  best  manners,  and  that  toumure, 
and  those  graces,  which  I  have  so  often  recommended  to  you,  as  the  necea- 
:<ary  means  of  making  a  figure  in  the  world. 

1  am  most  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  which  Mr  Harte  gives  me 
of  your  progress  in  Greek,  and  of  your  having  read  Hesiod,  almost  critical- 
ly. Upon  this  subject  I  HUggent  but  one  thing  to  you,  of  many  that  I  might 
sugs^t^t ;  which  ia,  that  you  have  now  got  over  the  difiiculties  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  persevere  to  your  joar- 
iioy's  end,  now  that  all  the  rcHi  of  your  way  ia  down  hill. 

1  am  also  very  well  plea-nod  to  hear  that  you  have  such  a  knowledge  of,  and 
taste  for  curious  books,  and  scarce  and  valuable  tracts.  This  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  very  well  becomes  a  man  of  sound  and  solid  learning,  bat 
which  only  expoees  a  man  of  flight  and  superficial  reading ;  therefore,  prey 
make  the  hubstance  and  matter  of  Kuch  books  your  first  object,  and  their 
title-pages,  indexes,  letter,  and  binding,  but  your  second.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  man  of  parts,  and  good  judgment,  to  know,  and  give  that  de- 
gree of  attention  that  each  object  deserves.  Whereas  little  minds  mistake 
little  ohjecu  for  great  ones,  and  lavish  away  upon  the  former,  that  time  and 
attention  which  only  the  latter  deserve.  To  such  mistakes  we  owe  the  nu- 
merous and  frivolous  tribe  of  insect- mongers,  shell- mongers,  and  purnuera 
and  driers  of  butterflies,  &c  The  strong  mind  distinguishes,  not  only  be* 
tween  the  useful  and  the  useless,  but  likewise  between  the  useful  and  the 
carious.  He  applies  himself  intensely  to  the  former ;  he  only  amuses  him- 
self with  tlie  latter.  Of  this  little  sort  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  just  hint- 
ed at,  you  will  find  at  least  as  much  aa  you  need  wish  to  know,  in  a  super- 
ficial barprauy  French  book,  intiialed,  Spedaele d$ ia  Nature;  which  will 
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amase  you  while  you  read  it,  and  gire  yoa  a  safficient  notion  of  the  varioaii 
partH  of  nature ;  I  would  advige  yoo  to  read  it^  at  leiRure  hours.  But  that 
part  of  nature,  which  Mr  Harte  tells  mo  you  have  begun  to  ttudy  with  the 
Rector  magnificus^  is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  deaerves  much  more 
attention  ;  I  mean  Astronomy.  The  vast  and  immense  planetary  system, 
the  astonishing  order  and  regularity  of  those  innumerable  worlds,  will  open 
a  scene  to  you,  which  not  only  deserves  your  attention  as  a  matter  of  curio* 
sity,  or  rather  astonishment ;  but  still  more,  as  it  will  give  you  greater,  and 
consequently  juster  ideas  of  that  eternal  and  omnipotent  Being,  who  contri- 
ved, made,  and  still  preserves  that  universe,  than  all  the  contemplation  uf 
this,  comparatively,  very  little  orb,  which  we  at  present  inhabit,  could  po»- 
sibly  give  you.  Upon  this  subject.  Monsieur  Fontenelle*6  PluraliU  des 
MondeSt  which  you  may  read  in  two  hount'  time,  will  both  inform  and  please 
you.     God  bless  you  I  Yours. 


LETTER  CLXXL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  December  IS.  O.  &  1748. 

The  last  four  posts  have  brought  me  no  letters,  either  from  you,  or  from 
Mr  Harte  ;  at  which  I  am  uneasy ;  not  as  a  mamma  would  be,  but  as  a  fa- 
ther should  be :  for  1  do  not  want  your  letters  as  bills  of  health ;  you  are 
young,  strong,  and  healthy,  and  I  am,  consequently,  in  no  pain  about  tliat : 
moreover,  were  either  you  or  Mr  Harte  ill,  the  other  would  doubtless  write 
me  word  of  it.  My  impatience  for  yours  or  Mr  Harte's  letters  arises  from 
a  very  different  cause,  which  is,  my  desire  to  hear  frequently  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  your  mind.  You  are  now  at  that  critical  period  of  life,  when 
every  week  ought  to  produce  fruit  or  flowers  answerable  to  your  cnlture, 
which  I  am  sure  has  not  been  neglected  ;  and  it  is  by  your  letters,  and  Mr 
Harte's  accounts  of  you,  that,  at  this  distance,  1  can  only  judge  of  your  gra- 
dations to  maturity :  1  desire,  therefore,  that  one  of  you  two  will  not  fiail  to 
write  to  me  once  a- week.  The  sameness  of  your  present  way  of  life,  i 
easily  conceive,  would  not  make  out  a  very  interesting  letter  to  an  indiffe- 
rent bystander ;  but  so  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  in  the  game  you  are  play* 
ing,  every  the  least  move  is  to  me  of  importance,  and  helps  me  to  judge  of 
the  final  event. 

As  you  will  be  leaving  Leipsig  pretty  soon  after  you  shall  have  receive<l 
this  letter,  I  here  send  you  one  inclosed,  to  deliver  to  Mr  Mascow.  It  is  to 
thank  him  for  bis  attention  and  civility  to  you,  during  your  stay  with  him  : 
and  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will  not  fail  making  him  the  proper  com- 
pliments at  parting ;  for  the  good  name  that  we  leave  behind  at  one  plac« 
often  gets  before  us  to  another,  and  is  of  great  use.  As  Mr  Mascow  li 
much  known  and  esteemed  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  you,  if  you  got  letters  of  recommendation  from  him  to  some  of 
the  learned  men  at  Berlin.  Those  testimonials  give  a  lustre,  which  is  hoc 
to  be  di'spised  ;  for  the  most  ignorant  are  forced  to  seem,  at  leaht,  to  pay  a 
regard  to  learning,  as  the  most  wicked  are  to  virtue.  8uch  is  their  intrinsic 
worth  I 

Your  friend  Duval  dined  with  me  the  other  day,  and  complained  most 
grievously,  that  he  had  not  heard  from  yon  above  a  year ;  I  bid  him  aboaa 
you  for  it  him8elf ;  and  advised  him  to  do  it  in  verse,  which,  if  he  was  real* 
ly  angry,  his  indignation  would  enable  him  to  do.     He  accordingly  broa^K 
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yestenkiy,  the  inclosed  reproecbea  and  challenge,  •  which  he  desired  me 
uattMnit  to  joa.    As  this  is  his  6rBt  essay  in  English  poetry,  the  inacca- 
in  the  rhymes,  and  the  numbers,  are  very  ezcosable.     He  insists,  as 
will  find,  upon  being  answered  in  verse ;  which,  I  should  imagine,  that 
and  Mr  HariBf  together,  could  bring  about ;  as  the  late  Lady  Dorches- 
iiBod  to  say,  dkat  she  and  Dr  Radclifie,  together,  could  cure  a  fever. 
is  however  sore,  that  it  now  rests  upon  you ;  and  no  roan  can  say 
what  methods  Duval  may  take,  if  you  decline  hb  challenge.     I  am  sensible 
.liat  you  are  under  some  disadvantages  in  this  proffered  combat.     Your  di- 
s,  at  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  delights  more  in  the  wood  6re,  than 
II  the  poetic  fire ;  and  I  conceive  the  Muses,  if  there  are  any  at  Leipsig,  to 
rather  shivering  than  singing ;  nay,  I  question  whether  Apollo  is  even 
town  there  as  God  of  Verse,  or  as  God  of  Light ;  perhaps  a  little  as  God 
Physic.    These  will  be  fair  excuses,  if  your  performance  should  fall  some- 
^^UuDg  short ;  though  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  will. 

While  you  have  been  at  Leipsig,  which  is  a  place  of  study,  more  than  of 
^E^'^'^we  or  company,  yoii  have  had  all  opportunities  of  pursuing  your  studies 
"^aninterruptedly ;  and  have  had,  I  believe,  very  few  temptations  to  the  con- 
But  the  case  will  be  quite  different  at  Berlin,  where  the  splendour 
dissipation  of  a  court,  and  the  beau  monde^  will  present  themselves  to 
in  gaudy,  shapes,  attractive  enough  to  all  young  people.  Do  not  think, 
that,  like  an  old  fellow,  I  am  going  to  advise  you  to  reject  them,  and 
^nt  yourself  up  in  your  closet :  quite  the  contrary ;  I  advise  you  to  take 
year  share,  and  enter  into  them  with  spirit  and  pleasure ;  but  then  1  advise 
yea,  too,  to  allot  your  time  so  prudently,  as  that  learning  may  keep  pace 
with  pleasures ;  there  is  full  time,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  both,  if  yon 
do  bat  manage  that  time  right,  and  like  a  good  economist.  The  whole 
nMRning,  if  diligently  and  attentively  devoted  to  solid  studies,  will  go  a  great 
way  at  the  year's  end ;  and  the  evenings,  spent  in  the  pleasures  of  good 
coapany,  will  go  as  far  in  teaching  you  a  knowledge,  not  much  less  neces- 
svy  than  the  other :  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Between  these 
two  necessary  studies,  that  of  Books  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  the  World 
in  the  evening,  you  see  that  you  will  not  have  one  minute  to  squander  or 
ilaltem  away.  Nobody  ever  lent  themselves  more  than  I  did,  when  I  was 
young,  tc>  the  pleasures  and  dissipation  of  good  company ;  1  even  did  ii  too 
much.  But  then,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  always  found  time  for  serious 
studies ;  :md,  when  I  could  find  it  no  other  way,  I  took  it  out  of  my  sleep ; 
for  I  resolved  always  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  however  late  1  went  to 
bed  at  ni:^ht ;  and  this  resolution  1  have  kept  so  sacred,  that,  unless  when  I 
have  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  illness,  I  have  not,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  ever  been  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  commonly  up 
before  eight. 

When  you  are  at  Berlin,  remember  to  speak  German  as  often  as  you  can, 
in  company ;  fur  every  body  there  will  speak  French  to  you,  unless  you  let 
them  knuw  that  you  can  speak  German,  which  then  they  will  choose  to 
speak.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CLXXIL 

DEAR  BOY,  LornloH,  December  20.  O.  S.  17481 

I  received,  last  Saturday,. by  three  mails  which  came  in  at  once,  two  let- 
ten  firom  Mr  Harte,  and  ydlirs  of  the  8th,  N.  S. 

2r 
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Ic  was  I  who  mistook  your  meaning,  with  regard  to  your  German  letters, 
and  not  yon  who  expressed  it  ill.  1  thought  it  was  the  writing  of  the  Grer- 
man  character  that  took  up  bo  much  of  your  time,  and  therefore  I  advwed 
you,  by  the  frequent  writing  of  that  character,  to  make  it  easy  and  familiar 
to  you.  But,  since  it  is  only  the  propriety  and  purity  of  the  German  ka* 
guage,  which  make  your  writing  it  so  tedious  and  laborious,  I  will  tell  yon  I 
shall  not  be  nice  upon  that  article ;  and  did  not  expect  that  you  should  yet  be 
master  of  all  the  idioms,  delicacies,  and  peculiarities  of  that  difficult  language. 
That  can  only  come  by  use,  especially  frequent  speaking ;  therefore,  when 
you  shall  be  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  at  Turin,  where  yon  will  meet  many 
Germans,  pray  take  all  opportunities  of  conversing  in  German,  in  order  not 
only  to  keep  what  yon  have  got  of  that  language,  but  likewise  to  improve 
and  perfect  yourself  in  it.  As  to  the  characters,  yon  form  them  very  well, 
and  as  you  yourself  own,  better  than  your  English  ones ;  hut  then  let  me 
ask  you  this  question ;  Why  do  you  not  form  your  Roman  characters  better  ? 
for  I  maintain,  that  it  is  in  erery  man's  power  to  write  what  hand  he  pleases ; 
and,  consequently,  that  he  ought  to  write  a  good  one.  You  form,  particn* 
larly,  your  ee  and  your  //  in  sigsrag,  instead  of  making  them  straight,  as 
thus,  «e,  //;  a  fault  very  easily  mended.  You  will  not,  I  believe,  be  aagry 
with  this  little  criticism,  when  1  tell  yon,  that,  by  all  the  accounts  I  have  had 
of  kite,  from  Mr  Harte  and  others,  this  is  the  only  criticism  that  you  give 
me  occasion  to  make;  Mr  Harte's  last  letter,  of  the  1 4th,  N.  S^  particular- 
ly, makes  me  extremely  happy,  by  assuring  me,  that,  in  every  respect,  yoo 
do  exceedingly  well.  I  am  not  afraid,  by  what  I  now  say,  of  making  you  too 
vain ;  because  I  do  not  think  that  a  just  consciousness,  and  an  honest  pride 
of  doing  well,  can  be  called  vanity ;  for  vanity  is  either  the  silly  affectation  of 
good  qualities  which  one  has  not,  or  the  sillier  pride  of  what  does  not  de- 
serve commendation  in  itself.  By  Mr  Harte*s  account,  you  are  got  v<ery 
near  the  goal  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  suppose  that,  as 
your  sense  increases,  your  endeavours  and  your  speed  will  slacken,  in  finiaii- 
ing  the  smaU  remains  of  your  course.  Consider  what  lustre  and  eclat  it  will 
give  you,  when  you  return  here,  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  Ncholar,  of  a 
gentleman,  in  England ;  not  to  mention  the  real  pleasure  and  Kolid  comfort 
which  such  knowledge  will  give  you  throughout  your  whole  life.  Mr  Harte 
tells  me  another  thing,  which,  I  own,  1  did  not  expect :  it  is,  that  when  ytm 
read  aloud,  or  repeat  part  of  plays,  you  speak  very  properly  an<l  distinctly. 
This  relieves  me  from  great  uneasiness,  which  I  was  under  upon  account  of 
your  former  bad  enunciation.  Go  on,  and  attend  most  diligently  to  this  im- 
portant article.  It  is,  of  all  the  Graces,  (and  they  are  all  necessary,)  the 
most  necessary  one. 

Comte  Pertingue,  who  has  been  here  about  a  fortnight,  far  from  disavow- 
ing, con6rms  all  that  Mr  Harte  has  said  to  your  advantage.  He  thinks  that  he 
shall  be  at  Turin  much  about  the  time  of  your  arrival  there,  and  pleases  him- 
self with  the  hopes  of  being  useful  to  you :  Though,  should  yon  get  there 
before  him,  he  says  that  Comte  du  Perron,  with  whom  you  are  a  favourite, 
will  take  that  care.  You  see,  by  this  one  instance,  and  in  the  course  of  your 
life  you  will  see  by  a  million  of  instances,  of  what  use  a  good  reputation  is, 
and  how  swift  and  advantageous  a  harbinger  it  is,  wherever  one  goes.  Upon 
this  point,  too,  Mr  Harte  does  you  justice,  and  tells  me,  that  you  are  desi- 
rous of  praise  from  the  praiseworthy :  This  is  a  right  and  generous  ambition ; 
and  without  which,  I  fear,  few  people  would  deserve  praise. 

But  here  let  me,  as  an  old  stager  upon  the  tBeatre  of  the  worl  1,  anggoat 
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one  coDsicleration  to  yon ;  iHiicli  is,  to  extend  your  desire  of  praise  a  little 
beyond  the  strictly  praiseworthy ;  or  else  you  may  be  apt  to  discover  too 
nweb  contempt  for  at  least  three  parts  in  five  of  the  world ;  who  will  nerer 
forgive  it  yon.  In  the  mass  of  mankind,  I  fear,  there  is  too  great  a  majori- 
ty of  fools  and  knaves ;  who,  singly  from  their  namber,  most  to  a  certain  de- 
gree be  respected,  though  they  are  bv  no  means  respectable.  And  a  man, 
who  will  shew  every  knare  or  fool,  that  he  thinks  him  such,  will  engage  in 
a  most  ruinous  war,  against  numbers  much  superior  to  those  that  he  and  his 
allies  can  bring  into  the  field.  Abhor  a  knave,  and  pity  a  fool,  in  your  heart ; 
but  let  neither  of  them,  unnecessarily,  see  that  you  do  so.  Some  complai- 
sance and  attention  to  fools  is  prudent,  and  not  mean :  As  a  silent  abhor- 
rence of  individual  knaves  is  often  necessary,  and  not  criminal. 

As  you  will  now  soon  part  with  Lord  Pnlteaey,  with  whom,  during  your 
stay  U^ether  at  Leipsig,  1  suppose  yon  have  formed  a  connection ;  I  ima- 
gine that  you  will  continue  it  by  letters,  which  I  would  advise  you  to  do. 
They  tell  me  that  he  is  good-natured,  and  does  not  want  parts ;  which  are  of 
tbeinselvcs  two  good  reasons  for  keeping  it  up ;  but  there  is  also  a  third  rea- 
son, which,  in  the  course  of  the  worid,  is  not  to  be  despised :  His  father  can- 
not live  long,  and  will  leave  him  an  immense  fortune ;  which,  in  all  events, 
will  make  him  of  some  consequence,  and,  if  he  has  parts  into  tlie  bargain, 
of  very  great  consequence ;  so  that  his  friendship  may  be  extremely  well 
worth  yuur  cultivating,  especially  as  it  will  not  cost  you  above  one  letter  in 
one  month. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  letter  will  find  you  at  Leipsig :  At  least,  it 
is  the  last  that  I  shall  direct  there.  My  next,  to  either  you  or  Mr  Harte, 
will  be  directed  to  Berlin ;  but  as  I  do  not  know  to  what  house  or  street 
there,  I  suppose  it  will  remain  at  the  post-house  till  you  send  for  it.  Upon 
your  arrival  at  Beriin  yon  will  send  me  your  particular  direction ;  and  aJso, 
pray  be  minute  in  your  accounts  of  your  reception  there,  by  those  whom  I 
raoomroend  you  to,  as  well  as  by  those  to  whom  they  present  you.  Re- 
Damber,  too,  tliat  you  are  going  to  a  polite  and  literate  Court,  where  the 
Graces  will  best  introduce  you. 

Adieu.  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  continue  to  deserve  my  love,  as 
much  as  you  now  enjoy  it  I 

P.  S.  Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  tell  yoa,  that  she  decides  entirely  in  your 
fftTour,  against  Mr  Grevenkop,  and  even  against  herself;  for  she  does  not 
think  that  she  could,  at  this  time,  write  either  so  good  a  character,  or  so 
9ood  German.  Pray  write  her  a  German  letter  upon  that  subject ;  in  which 
yoa  may  tell  her,  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  approve  of  her  judg- 
'Oent,  because  it  is  in  your  favour ;  and  that  you  true  Germans  cannot  al- 
lor«r  Danes  to  be  competent  judges  of  your  language,  &c. 
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DEAR  BOY,  Londtm,  DtcembiT  30.  O.  S.  1748 

I  direct  this  letter  to  Berlin,  where,  I  suppose,  it  will  either  find  you,  or 

^t  lea*4i  wait  but  a  very  little  time  for  you.     I  cannot  help  being  anxious  for 

your  success,  at  this  your  first  appearance  upon  the  great  sUge  of  the  world ; 

tor,  though  the  spectators  are  always  candid  enough  to  give  great  allowances, 

and  to  shew  great  indulgence  to  a  new  actor ;  yet,  from  the  first  impressions 
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which  he  makes  upon  them,  they  are  apt  to  decide,  in  their  own  minds  at 
least,  whether  he  will  ever  be  a  good  one,  or  not :  If  he  seems  to  understand 
what  he  sayn,  by  speaking  it  properly ;  if  he  is  attentive  to  his  part,  instead 
ut  Bt-ariiig  negligently  abont  him ;  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  seems  ambi- 
liuuH  tu  please,  they  willingly  pass  over  little  awkwardnesses  and  inaccuracies, 
which  tltey  ascribe  to  a  commendable  modesty  in  a  young  and  inexperien- 
ced actor.  They  pronounce  that  he  will  be  a  good  one  in  time ;  and,  by 
the  encouragement  which  they  give  him,  make  him  so  the  sooner.  This,  1 
hope,  will  be  your  case :  you  have  sense  enough  to  understand  your  part  i 
a  constant  attention,  and  ambition  to  excel  in  it,  with  a  careful  observation 
of  the  best  actors,  will  inevitably  qualify  you,  if  not  for  the  first,  at  least  for 
considerable  parts. 

Your  dress  (as  insignificant  a  thing  as  dress  is  in  itself)  is  now  become 
an  object  worthy  of  some  attention ;  for,  1  confess,  I  cannot  help  forming 
some  opinion  of  a  man's  sense  and  character  from  his  dress ;  and  I  believe 
most  people  do  as  well  as  myself.  Any  affectation  whatsoever  in  dress,  im- 
plies, in  my  mind,  a  flaw  in  the  understanding.  Most  of  our  young  fellows 
here  display  some  character  or  other  by  their  dress ;  some  afiect  the  t/iemeo- 
dous,  and  wear  a  great  and  fiercely  cocked  hat,  an  enormous  sword,  a  «hort 
waistcoat  and  a  black  cravat ;  these  I  should  be  almost  tempted  to  swear 
the  peace  against,  in  my  own  defence,  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  they  are 
but  meek  asses  in  lions'  skins.  Others  go  in  brown  frocks,  leather  brcechea, 
great  oaken  cudgels  in  their  hands,  their  hats  uncocked,  and  their  hair  uo- 
powdered ;  and  imitate  grooms,  stage-coachmen,  and  country  bumpkins,  so 
well,  in  their  outsides,  that  1  do  not  make  the  least  doubt  of  their  resemblieg 
them  equally  in  their  iusides.  A  man  of  sense  carefully  avoids  any  parUcn* 
lar  character  in  his  dress ;  he  is  accurately  dean  for  hb  own  sake ;  but  all  the 
rest  is  for  other  people's.  He  dresses  as  well,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
people  of  sense  and  fashion  of  the  place  where,he  is.  if  ^e  dresses  better,  as 
he  thinks,  that  is,  more  than  they,  he  is  a  fop ;  if  he  Besses  worse,  he  is 
unpardonably  negligent :  But,  of  the  two,  I  would  rather  have  a  young  fel- 
low too  much  tlian  too  little  dressed ;  the  excess  on  that  side  will  wear  off, 
with  a  little  age  and  reflection ;  but  if  he  is  negligent  at  twenty,  he  will  be 
a  sloven  at  forty,  and  stink  at  fifty  years  old.  Dress  yourself  fine,  where 
others  are  fine ;  and  plain  where  others  are  plain ;  but  take  ca/e  always, 
that  your  clothes  are  well  made,  and  fit  you,  for  otherwise  they  will  gi?e 
you  a  very  awkward  air.  When  you  are  onS^well  dressed  for  the  day,' 
think  no  more  of  it  afterwards ;  and,  without  any  stiffness  for  fear  of  discom- 
posing that  dress,  let  all  your  motions  be  as  easy  and  natural  as  if  you  had  no 
clothes  on  at  all.  8o  much  for  dress,  which  I  maintain  to  be  a  thing  of 
consequence  in  the  polite  world. 

As  to  manners,  good-breeding,  and  the  graces,  I  have  so  often  entertained 
you  upon  those  important  subjects,  that  1  can  add  nothing  to  what  1  have 
formerly  said.  Your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  the  substance  of 
them ;  and  observation,  experience,  and  good  company,  the  several  modes 
of  them.  Your  great  vivacity,  which  1  hear  of  from  many  people,  will  be 
no  hindrance  to  your  pleasing  in  good  company ;  on  the  contrary,  will  be  of 
use  to  you,  if  tempered  by  good-breeding,  and  accompanied  by  the  Graces. 
But  then,  1  suppose  your  vivacity  to  be  a  vivacity  of  parts,  and  not  a  consli* 
tntional  restlessness ;  for  the  most  disagreeable  composition  that  I  know  in 
the  world,  is  that  of  strong  animal  spirits,  with  a  cold  genius.  Such  a  fel- 
low is  troubleaomely  active,  frivolously  busy,  foolishly  lively;  talks  much,  with 
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little  meanibg,  ind  laughs  more,  with  leas  reason :  whereas,  in  my  opinion,  a 
warm  and  lirely  genina,  with  a  cool  constitntion,  is  the  perfection  of  hnman 
nature. 

Do  what  you  will,  at  Berlin,  provided  yon  do  hat  do  something  all  day 
long.  All  that  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  yon  will  nerer  slattern  away  one 
minute  in  idleness,  and  in  doing  of  nothing.  When  you  are  not  in  com- 
pany, learn  what  either  books,  masters,  or  Mr  Harte,  can  teach  you ;  and 
when  you  are  in  company,  learn  (what  company  can  only  teach  you)  the 
chamcters  and  manners  of  mankind.  I  really  ask  your  pardon  for  giving 
you  this  advice ;  because,  if  you  are  a  rational  creature,  and  a  thinking  be- 
ing, as  I  suppose,  and  verily  believe  you  are,  it  must  be  unnecessary,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  injurious.  If  I  did  not  know  by  experience,  that  some 
men  pass  their  whole  time  in  doing  nothing,  I  should  not  think  it  possible  for 
any  being,  superior  to  Monsieur  Descartes's  automatons,  to  squander  away, 
in  absolute  idleness,  one  single  minute  of  that  small  portion  of  time  which 
w  allotted  us  in  this  world. 

I  have  lately  seen  one  Mr  Cranmer,  a  very  sensible  merchant ;  who  told 
me  that  he  had  dined  with  you,  and  seen  you  often  at  Keipsig.  And,  yester- 
day, I  eaw  an  old  footman  of  mine,  whom  I  made  a  messenger ;  who  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  yon  last  August.  Yon  will  easily  imagine,  that  I  was  not 
the  less  glad  to  see  them,  because  they  had  seen  you ;  And  I  examined  them 
both  narrowly,  in  their  respective  departments ;  the  former,  as  to  your  mind, 
the  latter,  as  to  your  body.  Mr  Cranmer  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  not 
only  by  what  he  told  me  of  himself  concerning  you,  bnt  by  what  he  was 
commissioned  to  tell  me  from  Mr  Mascow.  As  he  speaks  German  perfectly 
himself,  I  asked  him  how  you  spoke  it ;  and  he  assured  me,  very  well  for  the 
time,  and  that  a  very  little  more  practice  would  make  you  perfectly  master 
of  it.  The  messenger  told  me,  that  you  were  much  grown,  and,  to  the  beat 
of  his  guess,  within  two  inches  as  tall  as  I  am ;  that  yon  were  plump,  and 
.looked  healthy  and  strong;  which  was  all  that  I  could  expect,  or  hope,  from 
the  sagacity  of  the  person. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  child,  (and  you  will  not  doubt)  very  sincerely,  the 
wishes  of  the  season.  May  you  deserve  a  great  number  of  happy  New- 
years  ;  and,  if  you  deserve,  may  you  have  them.  Many  New-years,  in> 
deed,  you  may  see,  but  happy  ones  you  cannot  see  without  deserving  them. 
These,  virtue,  honour,  and  knowledge,  alone  can  merit,  alone  can  procure. 
Dii  tibi  dent  annos^  de  ie  nam  catera  sumes,  was  a  pretty  piece  of  poetical 
flattery,  where  it  was  said ;  I  hope  that,  in  time,  it  may  be  no  flattery  when 
said  to  you.  But  I  assure  you,  that,  whenever  I  cannot  apply  the  latter 
part  of  the  line  to  you  with  truth,  I  shall  neither  aay,  think,  nor  wish  the 
former.     Adieu  I 


LETTER  CLXXIV. 

J) EAR  BOT,  London^  Jotmary  la  O.  S.  1749. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  Slst  December,  N.  S.  Your  thanks 
for  my  present,  as  you  call  it,  exceed  the  value  of  the  present ;  but  the  use 
which  you  assure  me  that  you  will  make  of  it  is  the  thanks  which  1  desire 
to  receive.  Due  attention  to  the  inside  of  books,  and  due  contempt  for  the 
onuide,  is  the  proper  relation  between  a  man  of  senae  and  his  books. 

Now  that  you  are  going  a  little  more  into  the  world,  I  will  take  this  oocaakm 
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to  explain  my  intentioot  as  to  yonr  fntare  expenses,  that  you  may  know 
what  you  have  to  expect  from  me,  and  make  your  plan  accordingly.  I  shall 
neither  deny  nor  gmdge  yon  any  money,  that  may  he  necessary  for  either 
your  improvement  or  yonr  pleasures ;  I  mean  the  pleasures  of  a  rational  be- 
ing. Under  the  head  of  improvement,  I  mean  the  best  books,  and  the  best 
masters,  cost  what  they  will ;  I  also  mean,  all  the  expense  of  lodgings,  coach, 
dress,  servants,  &c.  which,  according  to  the  several  places  where  you  may 
be,  shall  be  respectively  necessary,  to  enable  you  to  keep  the  best  company. 
Under  the  head  of  rational  pleasures,  I  comprehend,  first,  proper  charities, 
to  real  and  compassionate  objects  of  it ;  secondly,  proper  presents  to  thooe 
to  whom  you  are  obliged,  or  whom  you  desire  to  oblige ;  thirdly,  a  confor- 
mity of  expense  to  that  of  the  company  which  you  keep ;  as  in  public  spec- 
tacles ;  your  share  of  little  entertainments;  a  few  pistoles  at  games  of  mere 
commerce ;  and  other  incidental  calls  of  good  company.  The  only  two  ar- 
ticles which  1  will  never  supply,  are,  the  profusion  of  low  riot,  and  the  idle 
lavishness  of  negligence  and  laziness.  A  fool  squanders  away,  without  cre- 
dit or  advantage  to  himself,  more  than  a  man  of  sense  spends  with  both. 
The  latter  employs  his.  money  aa  he  does  his  time,  and  never  spends  a  shil- 
ling of  the  one,  nor  a  minute  of  the  other,  but  in  something  that  is  either 
useful  or  rationally  pleasing  to  himself  or  others.  The  former  buys  what- 
ever he  does  not  want,  and  does  not  pay  for  what  he  does  want.  He 
cannot  withstand  the  charms  of  a  toy-shop ;  snuff-boxes,  watches,  heads  of 
canes,  &c.  are  his  destruction.  His  servants  and  tradesmen  conspire  with 
his  own  indolence  to  cheat  him ;  and,  in  a  very  little  time,  he  is  astonished, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  ridiculous  superfluities,  to  find  himself  iu  want  of  all 
the  real  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  Without  care  and  method,  the  lar- 
gest fortune  will  not,  and  with  them,  almost  the  smallest  will,  supply  all  ne- 
cessary expenses.  As  far  as  you  can  possibly,  pay  ready  money  for  every  ' 
thing  you  buy,  and  avoid  bills.  Pay  that  money  too  yourself,  and  not  through 
the  hands  of  any  servant,  who  always  either  stipulates  poundage,  or  requires 
a  present  for  his  good  word,  as  they  call  it.  Where  you  must  have  bills,  (as 
for  meat  and  drink,  clothes,  &c.}  pay  them  regularly  every  month,  and  with 
your  own  hand.  Never,  from  a  mistaken  economy,  buy  a  thing  you  db  not 
want,  because  it  is  cheap ;  or  from  a  silly  pride,  because  it  is  dear.  Keep 
an  account,  in  a  book,  of  all  that  you  receive,  and  of  ail  that  you  pay :  for  no 
man,  who  knows  what  he  receives  and  what  he  pays,  ever  runs  out.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  keep  an  account  of  the  Hhillitigs  and  half-crowns 
which  you  may  spend  in  chair-hire,  operas,  &c. :  they  are  unworthy  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  ink  that  they  would  consume ;  leave  such  mtnuticR  to  dull, 
penny- wise  fellows ;  but  remember,  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  every  otlier  pajt 
of  life,  to  have  the  proper  attention  to  proper  objects,  and  the  proper  contempt 
for  little  ones.  A  strong  mind  sees  things  in  their  true  proportions ;  a  weak 
one  views  them  through  a  magnifying  medium ;  which,  like  the  microscope, 
makes  an  elephant  of  a  flea ;  magnifies  all  little  objects,  but  cannot  receive 
great  ones.  I  have  known  many  a  man  pass  for  a  miser,  by  saving  a  penny, 
and  wmngling  for  twopence,  who  was  undoing  himself  at  the  same  time  by 
living  above  his  income,  and  not  attendmg  to  essential  articles,  which  were 
above  his  porUe,  The  sure  characteristic  of  a  sound  and  strong  mind,  is  to 
find  in  every  thing,  those  certain  bounds,  quoi  ultra  cilrave  nequit  comsistere 
rectum.  These  boundaries  are  marked  out  by  a  very  fine  line,  which  only 
eood  sense  and  attention  can  discover ;  it  is  much  too  fine  for  vulgar  eyes. 
In  manners,  this  line  is  good-breeding ;  beyond  it,  is  troublesome  ceremony; 
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hhort  of  it.  is  unbecoming  negligence  and  inattention.  In  morals,  it  divides 
ositentatious  puritanism  from  criminal  relaxation;  in  religion,  superstition 
from  impiety ;  and,  in  short,  every  virtue  from  its  kindred  vice  or  weakness. 
I  think  you  have  aense  enough  to  discover  the  line :.  keep  it  always  in  your 
eye,  and  learn  to  walk  upon  it ;  rest  upon  Mr  Harte,  and  he  will  poise  you, 
till  you  are  able  to  go  alone.  By  the  way,  there  are  fewer  people  who  walk 
well  upon  that  line,  than  upon  the  slack  rope ;  and  therefore  a  good  per- 
former shines  so  much  the  more. 

Your  friend,  Comte  Pertingue,  who  constantly  inquires  after  you,  has 
written  to  Comte  Salmour,  the  Governor  of  the  Academy  at  Turin,  to  pre* 
pare  a  room  for  you  there,  immediately  after  the  Ascension  ;  and  has  recom- 
mended you  to  him,  in  a  manner  which  I  hope  you  will  give  him  no  reaaoo 
to  repent  or  be  ashamed  of.  As  Comte  Salmour's  Bon,  now  residing  at  the 
Hague,  is  my  particular  acquaintance,  I  shall  have  regular  and  authentic  ac- 
counts of  all  that  you  do  at  Turin. 

During  your  stay  at  Berlin,  I  expect  that  you  should  inform  yourwif 
thoroughly  of  the  present  state  of  the  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions ;  particularly  of  the  military,  which 
is  upon  a  better  footing  in  that  country  thian  in  any  other  in  Europe.  You 
will  attend  at  the  reviews,  see  the  troops  exercised,  and  inquire  into  the 
numbers  of  troops  and  companies  in  the  respective  regiments  of  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons ;  the  numbers  and  titles  of  the  commissioned  and  non-commi^ 
sioned  officers  in  the  several  troops  and  companies ;  and  also  take  care  to 
learn  the  technical  military  terms  in  the  German  language ;  for  though  yov 
are  not  to  be  a  military  man,  yet  these  military  matters  are  so  frequently 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  that  you  will  look  very  awkwardly  if  you  art 
ignorant  of  them.  Moreover,  they  are  commonly  the  objects  of  negotiation, 
and,  as  such,  h\\  within  vour  future  profession.  You  must  also  inform  your- 
8elf  of  the  reformation  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  lately  made  in  the  law ; 
by  which  he  has  both  lessened  the  number,  and  shortened  the  duration  of 
law-suits :  a,great  work,  and  worthy  of  so  great  a  Prince  I  As  he  is  indispu- 
tably the  ablest  Prince  in  Europe,  every  part  of  his  government  deserves  your 
most  diligent  inquiry,  and  your  most  serious  attention.  It  must  be  owjied, 
that  you  set  out  well,  as  a  young  politician,  by  beginning  at  Berlin,  and  then 
going  to  Turin,  where  you  will  see  the  next  ablest  monarch  to  that  of  I'rat- 
sia ;  so  that,  if  you  are  capable  of  making  political  reflections,  those  two 
princes  will  furnish  you  with  sufficient  matter  for  them. 

I  ivottld  have  you  endeavour  to  get  acquainted  with  Monsieur  de  Mau- 
pertuis.  who  is  so  eminently  distinguished  by  all  kinds  of  learning  and  merit, 
that  one  should  be  botli  sorry  and  ashamed  of  having  been  even  a  day  in  the 
same  place  with  him,  and  not  to  have  seen  him.  If  you  should  have  no 
other  way  of  being  introduced  to  him,  I  will  send  you  a  letter  from  hence. 
Monsieur  Cagnoni,  at  Berlin,  to  whom  I  know  you  are  recommended,  is  a 
very  able  man  of  busmess,  thoroughly  informed  of  every  part  of  Europe : 
and  his  acquaintance,  if  you  deserve  and  improve  it  as  you  should  do,  may 
be  of  great  use  to  you. 

Remember  to  take  the  best  dancing-master  at  Berlin,  more  to  teach  you 
to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  gracefully,  than  to  dance  finely.  The  Graces,  the 
Gracee ;  remember  the  Gracea  1  Adieu  I 
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DEAR  BOY,  LtmdoH,  Jtmmay  M.  O.  S.  1740. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th,  N.  S.,  in  which  I  was  surpriKed  to 
find  no  mention  of  yoar  approaching  journey  to  Berlin,  which,  according  to 
the  first  plany  was  to  be  on  the  20th,  N.  S ,  and  upon  which  supposition  1 
have,  for  some  time,  directed  my  letters  to  you,  and  Mr  Harte,  at  Berlin. 
1  should  be  glad  that  yours  were  more  minute,  with  regard  to  your  motions 
and  transactions ;  and  I  desire  that,  for  the  future,  they  may  contain  accounts 
of  what  and  who  you  see  and  hear,  in  your  several  places  of  residence ; 
for  I  interest  myself  as  much  in  the  company  you  keep,  and  the  pleasures 
you  take,  as  in  the  studies  you  pursue ;  and  therefore  equally  desire  to  be  in- 
formed of  them  all.  Another  thing  1  desire,  which  is,  that  you  will  acknow* 
ledge  my  letters  by  their  dates,  that  I  may  know  which  you  do,  and  which 
you  do  not  receive. 

As  you  found  your  brain  considerably  affected  by  the  cold,  you  were  very 
prudent  not  to  turn  it  to  poetry  in  that  situation ;  and  not  less  judicious  iH 
declining  the  borrowed  aid  of  a  stove,  whose  fumigation,  instead  of  inspira- 
tion, would,  at  best,  have  produced  what  Mr  Pope  calls  a  souterkin  of  wit. 
I  will  shew  your  letter  to  Duval,  by  way  of  justification  for  not  answering 
his  challenge ;  and  I  think  he  must  allow  the  validity  of  it ;  for  a  frozen  brain 
is  as  unfit  to  answer  a  challenge  in  poetry,  as  a  blunt  sword  is  for  single 
combat. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  and  therefore  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will,  pro£t 
considerably  by  your  stay  at  Berlin,  in  the  article  of  manners  and  usefol 
knowledge.  Attention  to  what  yon  will  see  and  hear  there,  together  with 
proper  inquiries,  and  a  little  care  and  method  in  taking  notes  of  what  ia  more 
material,  will  procure  you  much  useful  knowledge.  Many  young  people 
are  so  light,  so  dissipated,  and  so  incurious,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear ;  that  is,  they  hear  in  so  superii- 
.  cial  and  inattentive  a  manner,  that  they  might  as  well  not  see  nor  hear  at 
all.  For  instance,  if  they  see  a  public  building,  as  a  College,  an  Hospital, 
an  Arsenal,  &c.  they  content  themselves  with  the  first  coup  dceil^  and 
neither  take  the  time  nor  the  trouble  of  informing  themselves  of  the  mate* 
rial  parts  of  them ;  which  are  the  constitution,  the  rules,  and  the  order,  and 
economy  in  the  inside.  You  will,  1  hope,  go  deeper,  and  make  yoiur  wny 
into  the  substance  of  things.  For  example,  should  you  see  a  regiment  re- 
viewed at  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  instead  of  contenting  yourself  with  the  gene- 
ral glitter  of  the  collective  corps,  and  saying,  par  maniere  dCacquit^  that  k 
very  fine,  I  hope  you  will  ask,  what  number  oJF  troops  or  companies  it  con- 
sists of;  what  number  of  officers  of  the  Etal  Major ^  and  what  number  of 
Suhaltemes  ;  how  many  Boi  Officiers,  or  non-commissioned  officers,  m 
Sergeants,  Corporals,  Anspessades,  frey  Corporals,  &c.  their  pay,  their 
clothing,  and  by  whom ;  whether  by  the  Colonels,  or  Captains,  of  Commia- 
saries  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  to  whom  tliey  are  accountable ;  the  me- 
thod of  recruiting,  completing,  &c. 

The  same  in  civil  matters :  inform  yourself  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  of  the  rules  and  members,  and  endowments  of  a  college,  or  nn 
academy,  and  not  only  of  the  dimensions  of  the  respective  edifices :  and  let 
your  letters  to  me  contain  these  informations,  in  proportion  as  you  acquire 
them. 
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I  often  reflect,  with  the  most  flattering  hopes,  how  proad  I  shall  he  of 
you,  if  you  shoald  proflt,  as  you  may,  of  the  opportunities  which  you  hare 
hud,  still  have,  and  will  have,  of  arriving  at  perfection  ;  and,  on  the  other 
ihiud,  with  dread  of  the  grief  and  shame  yon  will  give  me,  if  yon  do  not. 
Muy  the  first  be  the  case !  God  bless  you  ! 


LETTER  CLXXVL 

DBAR  BOY,  London,  Fdtrwmf  7.  O.  S.  1749. 

Yon  are  now  come  to  an  age  capable  of  reflection,  and  I  hope  you  will  do, 
what,  however,  few  people  at  your  age  do,  exert  it  for  your  own  sake,  in 
the  search  of  truth  and  sound  knowledge.     I  will  confesn  (for  I  am  not  un- 
willing to  discover  my  secrets  to  you)  that  it  is  not  many  years  since  I  have 
presumed  to  reflect  for  myself.     Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  I  had  no  reflec- 
tion ;  and  for  many  years  after  that,  I  made  no  use  of  what  I  had.    I  adopt- 
ed the  notions  of  the  books  I  read,  or  the  company  I  kept,  without  exa- 
mining whether  they  were  just  or  not ;  and  I  rather  chose  to  run  the  risk  of 
easy  error,  than  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  of  investigating  truth.     Thus, 
partly  from  laziness,  partly  from  dissipation,  and  partly  from  the  mauvaise 
Aonie  of  rejecting  feishionable  notions,  1  was  (as  I  have  since  found)  hurried 
«way  by  prejudices,  instead  of  being  guided  by  reason ;  and  quietly  cherished 
error,  instead  of  seeking  for  truth.    But  since  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  rea- 
soning fur  myself,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  own  tliat  1  do  so,  you  can- 
not imagine  how  much  my  notions  of  things  are  altered,  and  in  how  difl^ereut 
m  %ht  1  now  see  them,  from  that  in  which  I  formerly  viewed  them,  through 
the  deceitful  medium  of  prejudice  or  authority.     Nay,  1  may  possibly  still 
jretain  many  errors,  which,  from  long  habit,  have  perhaps  grown  into  real 
cpinions ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  habits,  early  acquired  and 
long  entertained,  from  the  result  of  our  reason  and  reflection. 

My  first  prejudice  (fur  I  do  not  mention  the  prejudices  of  boys  and  wo- 
men, such  as  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  dreams,  spilling  salt,  &c.)  was  my  classical 
enthusiasm,  which  I  received  from  the  books  I  read,  and  the  masters  who 
explained  them  to  me.     I  was  convinced  there  had  been  no  common  sense 
nor  common  honesty  in  the  world  for  these  last  fifteen  hundred  years ;  but 
that  they  were  totally  extinguished  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  go- 
vernments.    Homer  and  Virgil  could  have  no  faults,  because  they  were  an- 
cient ;  Milton  and  Tasso  could  have  no  merit,  because  they  were  modem. 
And  I  could  almost  have  said,  with  regard  to  the  ancients,  what  Cicero, 
very  absurdly  and  unbecomingly  for  a  philosopher,  says  with  regard  to  Hato, 
Own  quo  errare  malim  quam  cum  aliis  rede  sentire.     Whereas  now,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  I  have  discovered,  that  nature  was 
the  same  three  thousand  years  ago  as  it  Lb  at  present ;  that  men  were  but 
men  then  as  well  as  now ;  that  modes  and  customs  vary  often,  but  tliat  hu- 
man nature  is  always  the  same.    And  I  can  no  more  suppose,  that  men  were 
better,  braver,  or  wiser,  fifteen  hundred  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  than  1 
GUI  suppose  that  the  animals  or  vegetables  were  better  then  than  they  are 
BOW.     1  dare  assert  too,  in  defiance  o'f  the  favourers  of  the  ancients,  that 
H(mier*s  hero,  Achilles,  was  both  a  brute  and  a  scoundrel,  and  consequent* 
ly  an  improper  character  for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  ;  he  had  so  little  re- 
gard for  his  cotmtry,  that  he  wonld  not  act  in  defence  of  it,  because  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  about  a  w— e ;  and  then  afterwarda,  anima- 
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ted  by  private  resentment  only,  he  went  abont  killing  people  basely,  I  will 
call  it,  becaase  be  knew  himself  invulnerable ;  and  yet,  invulnerable  as  be 
was,  he  wore  the  strongest  armour  in  the  world ;  which  I  humbly  appre- 
hend to  be  a  blunder ;  for  a  horse-shoe  clapped  to  his  vulnerable  heel  would 
have  been  suBBcient.  On  the  other  hand,  with  submission  to  the  favourers 
of  the  modems,  I  assert  with  Mr  Dryden,  that  the  devil  is  in  truth  the  hero 
of  Milton's  poem ;  his  plan,  which  he  lays,  pursues,  and  at  last  executes, 
being  the  subject  of  the  poem.  From  all  which  considerations,  1  impartially 
conclude,  that  the  ancients  had  their  excellencies  and  their  defects,  their  vir* 
tues  and  their  vices,  ju8t  like  the  moderns ;  pedantry  and  affectation  of  learn- 
ing decide  clearly  in  favour  of  the  former :  vanity  and  ignorance,  as  peremp- 
torily in  favour  of  the  latter.  Religious  prejudices  kept  pace  with  my  clas- 
sical ones ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  it  impossible  for  the  ho- 
nestest  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  not  considering  that  matters  of  opinion  do  not  depend  upon  the  will ; 
and  that  it  is  as  natural,  and  as  allowable,  that  another  man  should  differ  in 
opinion  from  me,  as  that  I  should  differ  from  him  ;  and  that,  if  we  are  both 
sincere,  we  are  both  blameless ;  and  should  consequently  have  mutual  in- 
dulgence for  each  other. 

The  next  prejudices  that  I  adopted,  were  those  of  the  beau  monde^  in  which, 
as  I  was  determined  to  shine,  I  took  what  are  commonly  called  the  genteel 
vices  to  be  necessary.  I  had  heard  them  reckoned  so,  tuid,  without  farther 
inquiry,  I  believed  it,  or,  at  least,  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  denied 
it,  for  fear  of  exposing  mpelf  to  the  ridicule  of  those  whom  I  considered  as 
the  models  of  6ne  gentlemen.  But  I  am  now  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
•  assert,  that  those  genteel  vices,  as  they  are  falsely  called,  are  only  so  many 
blemishes  in  the  character  of  even  a  man  of  the  world,  and  what  is  called  a 
6ne  gentleman,  and  degrade  him  in  the  opinions  of  those  very  people,  to 
whom  he  hopes  to  recommend  himself  by  them.  Nay,  this  prejudice  often 
extends  so  far,  that  I  have  known  people  pretend  to  vices  they  had  not,  hi- 
Mtead  of  carefully  concealing  those  they  had. 

Use  and  assert  your  own  reason ;  reflect,  examine,  and  analyse  every  thing, 
in  order  to  form  a  sound  and  mature  judgment ;  let  no  •vrct  i^x  impose  up- 
on your  understanding,  mislead  your  actions,  or  dictate  your  conversation. 
Be  early  what,  if  you  are  not,  you  will,  when  too  late,  wish  yon  had  been. 
Consult  your  reason  betimes :  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  always  prove  au  unerr- 
ing guide ;  for  human  reason  is  not  infallible ;  but  it  will  prove  the  least  erring 
guide  that  you  can  follow.  Books  and  conversation  may  assist  it ;  but  adopt 
neither  blindly  and  implicitly :  try  both  by  that  best  role,  which  God  has 
given  to  direct  us,  reason.  Of  all  the  tronbles,  do  not  decline,  as  many 
peonle  do,  that  of  thinking.  The  herd  of  mankind  can  hardly  be  said  to 
think ;  their  notions  are  almost  all  adoptive ;  and,  in  general,  I  believe  it  ia 
better  that  it  shoukl  be  so ;  as  such  common  prejudices  contribute  more  to 
order  and  quiet,  than  their  own  separate  reasonings  would  do,  uncultivated 
and  unimproved  as  thev  are.  We  have  many  of  those  useful  prejudices  in 
this  country,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  removed.  The  good  Pro- 
testant conviction,  that  the  Pope  is  both  Antichrist  and  the  Whore  of  Baby- 
lon, is  a  more  efiectual  preservative,  in  this  country,  against  Popery,  than  all 
the  solid  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  Chillingworth. 

The  idle  story  of  the  Pretender's  having  been  introduced  in  a  warmings 
-pan  into  the  Queen's  bed,  though  as  destitute  of  all  probability  as  of  alt  foiu* 
datton,  hat  been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Jacnbitism,  than  all 
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that  Mr  Locke  and  others  have  written,  to  show  the  unreasonableness  and 
absurdity  of  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  and  unlimited  pas- 
sive obedience.  And  that  silly,  sanguine  notion,  which  is  6rnily  entertain- 
ed here,  that  one  Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen,  enconrage8»  and 
has  sometimes  enabled,  one  Englishman  in  reality  to  beat  two. 

A  Frenchman  ventures  his  life  with  alacrity  pour  Chonneur  du  JRoi  ; 
were  you  to  change  the  object,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  have  in  view, 
and  tell  him  that  it  was  pour  ie  bien  de  la  Patrie^  be  would  very  probably 
run  away.  Such  gross,  local  prejudices  prevail  with  the  herd  of  mankind : 
and  do  not  impose  upon  cultivated,  informed,  and  reflecting  minds.  But 
then  there  are  notions  equally  false,  though  not  so  glaringly  absurd,  which 
are  entertained  by  people  of  superior  and  improved  understandings,  merely 
for  want  of  the  necessary  pains  to  investigate,  the  proper  attention  to  exa- 
mine, and  the  penetration  requisite  to  determine  the  truth.  Those  are  the 
prejudices  which  I  would  have  vou  guard  against,  by  a  manly  ezertiou  and 
attention  of  your  reasoning  faculty.  To  mention  one  instance  of  a  thousand 
that  I  could  give  yon — It  is  a  general  prejudice,  and  has  been  propagated 
for  these  sixteen  hundred  years,  that  Arts  and  Sciences  cannot  flourish  un* 
der  an  absolute  government ;  and  that  Genius  must  necessarily  be  cramped 
where  Freedom  is  restrained.  This  sounds  plausible,  but  is  false  in  &ct. 
Mechanic  arts,  as  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  &c.  will  indeed  be  discou- 
raged, where  the  proflts  and  property  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, insecure.  But  why  the  despotism  of  a  government  should  cramp  the 
finius  of  a  Mathematician,  an  Astronomer,  a  Poet,  or  an  Orator,  I  confess 
never  could  discover.  It  may  indeed  deprive  the  Poet,  or  the  Orator,  of 
the  liberty  of  treating  of  certain  subjects  m  the  manner  they  would  wish ; 
but  it  leaves  them  subjects  enough  to  exert  genius  upon,  if  they  have  it. 
Can  an  author  with  reason  complain  that  he  is  cramped  and  shaclded,  if  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  blasphemy,  bawdry,  or  sedition  ?  all  which  are 
equally  prohibited  m  the  freest  governments,  if  they  are  wise  and  well  re- 
gulated ones.  This  is  the  present  general  complaint  of  the  French  authors ; 
but  indeed  chiefly  of  the  bad  ones.  No  wonder,  say  they,  that  England 
produces  so  many  great  geniuses ;  people  there  may  think  as  they  please, 
and  publish  what  they  think.  Very  true ;  but  who  hinders  them  from  think- 
ing as  they  please  ?  If,  indeed,  they  think  in  a  manner  destructive  of  all  re- 
ligion, morality,  or  good  manners,  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  state,  an  ab- 
solute government  will  certainly  more  effectually  prohibit  them  from,  or  pu- 
nish them  for,  publishing  such  thoughts,  than  a  free  one  could  do.  But  how 
does  that  cramp  the  genius  of  an  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyric  Poet  ?  or  how  dues 
it  corrupt  the  eloquence  of  an  Orator,  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  tlie  bar  ?  The  num- 
ber of  good  French  authors,  such  as  Comeille,  Ilaciue,  Moliere,  Boileau, 
and  La  Fontaine,  who  seemed  to  dispute  it  with  the  Augustan  age,  flouriBh- 
ed  under  the  dei«potism  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  and  the  celebrate<l  authors  of  the 
Augustan  age  did  not  shine,  till  after  the  fetters  were  rivetted  upon  the  Ro- 
man people  by  that  cruel  and  worthless  Emperor,  llie  revival  of  letters 
was  not  owing,  neither,  to  anv  free  government,  out  to  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. ;  the  one  aa  absolute  a  pope,  and  the 
other  as  despotic  a  prince,  as  ever  reigned.  Do  not  mistake,  and  im8gine» 
that  while  I  am  only  exposing  a  prejudice,  I  am  speaking  in  &vonr  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  which  from  my  soul  I  abhor,  and  look  upon  as  a  gross  and 
criminal  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  naakind.    Adieu* 
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DEAR  BOY,  Ltmdom,  February  2a  O.  S.  1749. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  account  that  you  gave  me  of  vour  re- 
ception at  Berlin  ;  but  I  was  still  better  pleased  with  the  account  which  Mr 
Harte  sent  me  of  your  manner  of  receiving  that  reception  ;  for  he  says  that 
you  behaved  yourself  to  those  crowned  heads  with  all  the  respect  and  mo- 
desty due  to  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  being  any  more  embarrass- 
ed, than  if  you  had  been  conversing  with  your  equals.  This  easy  respect  is 
the  perfection  of  good -breeding,  which  nothing  but  superior  good  seiiKe,  or 
a  long  usage  of  the  world,  can  produce ;  and  as,  in  your  case,  it  could  not 
be  the  latter,  it  is  a  pleasing  indication  to  me  of  the  former. 

You  will  now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  have  been  rubbed  at  three 
of  the  considerable  courts  of  Europe,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna ;  so  that 
I  hope  you  will  arrive  at  Turin  tolerably  smooth,  and  tit  for  the  last  polish. 
There  you  may  get  the  best ;  there  being  no  court  I  know  of  that  forms 
more  well-bred  and  agreeable  people.  Remember  now,  that  good- breeding, 
genteel  carriage,  address,  and  even  dress,  (to  a  certain  degree,)  are  become 
serious  objects,  and  deserve  a  part  of  your  attention. 

The  day,  if  well  employed,  is  long  enough  for  them  all.  One  half  of 
it  bestowed  upon  your  studies,  and  your  exercises,  will  finish  your  mind 
and  your  body ;  the  remaining  part  of  it,  spent  in  good  company,  will  form 
your  manners,  and  complete  your  character.  What  would  I  not  give  to 
have  yon  read  Demosthenes  critically  in  the  morning,  and  understand  him 
better  than  any  body  ;  at  noon,  behave  yourself  better  than  any  person  ai 
court ;  and,  in  the  evenings,  trifle  more  agreeably  than  any  body  in  mixed 
companies  ?  All  this  you  may  compass  if  you  please  ;  you  have  the  meanty 
yon  have  the  opportunities.  Employ  them,  for  GodV  sake,  while  you  may» 
and  make  yourself  that  all-accomplished  man  that  I  wish  to  have  you.  It 
entirely  depends  upon  these  two  years  ;  they  are  the  decisive  ones. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Monsieur  Capello, 
at  Venice,  which  von  will  deliver  him  immediately  upon  yuur  arrival,  ac- 
companying it  with  compliments  from  me  to  him,  and  Madame  ;  both  whom 
you  have  seen  here.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  be  both  very  civil  and  very  uae* 
fnl  to  you  there,  as  he  will  also  be  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  is  appoint* 
ed  to  go  ambassador.  By  the  way,  wherever  you  are,  i  would  advi«e  yon 
to  frequent,  as  much  as  you  can,  the  Venetian  Ministers ;  who  are  always 
better  informed  of  the  courts  they  reside  at  than  any  other  minister ;  the 
strict  and  regular  accounts,  which  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  their  own  go- 
icemment,  making  them  very  diligent  and  inquisitive. 

Yon  will  stay  at  Venice  as  long  as  the  Carnival  lasts ;  for  though  I  an 
impatient  to  have  you  at  Turin,  yet  I  would  wish  you  to  see  thoroughly  aD 
that  is  to  be  seen  at  so  singular  a  place  as  Venice,  and  at  so  showish  a  time 
as  the  Carnival.  You  will  take  also  particular  care  to  view  all  those  meet- 
ing of  the  government,  which  strangers  are  allowed  to  see ;  as  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Senate,  &c.  and  also  to  inform  yourself  of  that  peculiar  and  intri- 
cate form  of  government.  There  are  books  which  give  an  account  of  it,  among 
which,  the  best  is  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  which  1  would  advise  yon  to 
read  previously  ;  it  will  not  only  give  yon  a  general  notion  of  that  constitn- 
tion,  but  also  furnish  yon  with  materials  for  proper  questions  and  oral  in- 
Ibnnations  npon  the  place,  which  are  always  the  best.     There  are  likewise 
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many  very  valuable  remains,  in  scnlpture  and  paintings,  of  the  best  masters,- 
which  deserve  your  attention. 

I  suppose  you  will  he  at  Vienna  as  soon  as  this  letter  will  get  thither ; 
and  I  suppose,  too,  that  I  must  not  direct  above  one  more  to  you  there. 
After  which,  my  next  shall  be  directed  to  you  at  Venice,  the  only  place 
where  a  letter  will  be  likely  to  6nd  you,  till  you  are  at  Turin ;  but  you  may, 
and  I  desire  that  yon  will  write  to  me,  from  the  several  places  in  your  way, 
from  whence  the  post  goes. 

I  will  send  you  some  other  letters,  for  Venice,  to  Vienna,  or  to  your  Bank- 
er at  Venice,  to  whom  you  will,  upon  your  arrival  there,  send  for  them : 
For  1  will  take  care  to  have  you  so  recommended  from  place  to  place,  that 
you  tthall  not  run  through  them,  as  most  of  your  countrymen  do,  without 
the  advantage  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  best  deserves  to  be  seen  and 
known :  I  mean  the  men  and  the  manners. 

God  bless  yoQ,  and  make  yon  answer  my  wishes :  I  will  now  say,  my 
hooes !     Adieu. 
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DEAR  BOY, 

1  direct  this  letter  to  your  Banker  at  Venice,  the  surest  place  for  you  to 
meet  with  it,  though  I  suppose  tliat  it  will  be  there  some  time  before  you ;  fur, 
as  your  intermediate  stay  any  where  else  will  be  but  short,  and  as  the  post 
from  hence,  in  this  season  of  easterly  winds,  is  uncertain,  1  direct  no  more 
letters  to  Vienna ;  where  I  hope  both  you  and  Mr  Harte  will  have  received 
the  two  letters  which  I  sent  you  respectively ;  with  a  letter  of  recommen* 
dation  to  Monsieur  Capello,  at  Venice,  which  was  inclosed  in  mine  to  you. 
1  will  suppose  too,  that  the  inland  post,  on  your  side  of  the  water,  has  not 
done  you  justice ;  for  1  received  but  one  single  letter  from  you,  and  one 
firom  Mr  Harte,  during  your  whole  stay  at  Berlin  ;  from  whence  I  hoped 
for,  and  expected  very  particular  accounts. 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  time  you  stay  at  Venice  will  be  properly  em- 
ployed,  in  seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  that  extraordinary  place ;  and  in 
conversing  with  people  who  can  inform  yon,  not  of  the  raree-shows  of  the 
town,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the  government ;  for  which  purpose,  I  send 
you  the  inclosed  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir  James  Gray,  the  King's 
Hesfdent  at  Venice ;  but  who  is  now  in  England.  These,  with  mine  to 
Monttieur  Capello,  will  carry  you,  if  yon  will  go,  into  all  the  best  company 
at  Venice. 

But  the  important  point,  and  the  important  place,  is  Turin ;  for  there  I 
propose  your  staying  a  considerable  time,  to  pursue  your  studies,  learn  your 
exercitted,  and  form  your  manners.  I  own,  I  am  not  without  my  anxiety 
for  the  consequence  of  your  stay  there,  which  must  be  either  very  good  or 
very  bad.  To  you  it  will  be  entirely  a  new  scene.  Wherever  you  have 
hitherto  been,  you  have  conversed,  chiefly,  with  people  wiser  and  discreeter 
than  yourself;  and  have  been  equally  out  of  the  way  of  bad  advice  or  bad  exam- 
ple ;  but  in  the  Academy  at  Turin,  yon  will  probably  meet  with  both,  con* 
si<lering  the  variety  of  young  fellows  about  your  own  age ;  among  whom  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  some  will  be  dissipated  and  idle,  others  vicious  and 
profligate.  I  will  believe,  till  the  contrary  appean,  that  yoa  have  sagacity 
enough  to  distinguish  the  good  firom  the  bad  cfaarKtera;  and  both  teiiM  and 
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▼ktae  enoogfa  to  ifana  the  Ittter,  uid  eonoect  yooraelf  with  the  former :  but, 
boweTer,  for  gremter  security,  ftnd  for  your  nke  alone^  I  moBt  acqumint  yen. 
tkst  I  hare  soit  poaitiTe  otdera  to  Mr  Uerte,  to  ctrry  you  off,  insiBntly,  to 
e  pbce  which  I  hare  DUDed  to  him,  mpoa  the  very  fint  symptom,  whidi  he 
shell  discover  in  yoo,  of  drinking,  gaming,  idleness,  or  disobeifience  to  his 
orders ;  so  that,  whether  Mr  Harte  informs  ase  or  not  of  the  particalan,  I 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  your  conduct  in  general,  by  the  time  of  your  stay 
at  Tnria.  If  it  is  short,  i  shall  know  why ;  and  I  promise  you,  that  you 
bhail  soon  find  that  I  do ;  but  if  Mr  Harte  lets  you  continue  there,  as  long 
as  I  propose  that  you  should,  I  shall  then  be  conrinoed,  that  you  make  the  pnn 
per  use  of  your  time ;  which  is  the  only  thing  I  here  to  mk  of  you.  One 
year  is  the  most  that  I  propose  you  should  stay  at  Turin ;  and  that  year,  if 
you  employ  it  well,  perfects  you.  One  year  more  of  your  late  apphcatiou, 
with  Mr  Harte,  will  complete  your  classical  studies.  You  will  be  likewise 
master  of  year  exercises  in  that  time ;  and  will  have  formed  youiaelf  so  well 
at  that  court,  as  to  be  fit  to  appear  advantageously  at  any  other.  These 
will  be  the  happy  effects  of  your  year's  stay  at  Turin,  if  you  behave,  and  ap- 
ply yoarvelf  there  as  you  have  done  at  Leipsig ;  but  if  either  ill  adrioe,  or 
ill  example,  affect  and  seduce  you,  you  are  ruined  for  ever;  I  look  upon 
that  year  as  your  decisive  year  of  probation ;  go  through  it  well,  and  yoo 
will  be  all  accomplished,  and  fixed  in  my  tenderest  affection  for  ever;  but 
ahould  the  oonta§pon  of  vice  or  idleness  ky  hokl  of  you  there,  your  chamo- 
ter,  your  fortune,  my  hopes,  and  consequently  my  £tvour,  are  all  blaalod, 
and  you  are  undone.  The  more  I  love  yon  now,  from  the  good  opinion  I 
have  of  you,  the  greater  wiU  be  my  indigaation,  if  I  should  have  reaaon  la 
change  iu  Hitherto  you  have  had  every  poasible  proof  of  my  affbetioiip  ho> 
cause  yon  have  deserved  it :  but  when  you  cease  to  deserve  it,  yon  may 
expect  every  possible  mark  of  my  resentment.  To  leave  nothing  doubtful, 
upon  this  importaut  point,  1  will  tell  yon  fairly,  beforehand,  by  what  rule  1 

shall  judge  of  your  condnct^ by  Mr  Harte's  accounts.     He  ivill  not»  1 

am  soie,  iiay,  I  will  say  more,  be  cannot  be  in  the  wrong  with  regard  w 
you.  He  cau  have  no  other  view  but  your  good ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sursb 
allow,  that  he  must  be  a  better  judge  of  it  than  you  can  possibly  be,  at  your  age. 
While  be  is  satisfied,  1  shall  be  so  too ;  but  whenever  he  b  dissatisfied  with 
you,  I  shall  be  much  more  so.  If  be  complains,  you  must  be  guilty ;  and  I 
ahall  not  have  the  least  regard  for  any  thing  that  you  may  allege  in  your 
own  defence. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  i  expect  and  insist  upon  from  yon  at  Tvin: 
Fifst,  that  yon  pursue  your  classical  and  other  studies,  every  morning,  with 
Mr  Harte,  as  long,  and  in  whatever  manner  Mr  Harte  shall  be  pleased  to 
require :  Secondly,  that  you  learn,  uninterruptedly,  your  exercises,  of  riding, 
dancing,  and  fencing :  Thirdly,  that  you  make  youmelf  master  of  the  Im- 
Kan  language :  And,  lastly,  that  you  pass  your  evenings  in  the  best  compa* 
ny.  1  also  require  a  strict  conformity  to  the  honrs  and  rules  of  the  Acade* 
my.  If  you  will  but  finish  your  year  in  this  manner  at  Turin,  I  have  no- 
thing further  to  ask  of  you ;  and  I  will  give  yon  every  thing  that  you  cao 
ask  of  me :  You  shall  after  that  be  entirely  your  own  master ;  1  shall  think 
you  safe ;  shall  lay  aside  all  authority  over  yon ;  and  friendship  shall  be  our 
mutual  and  only  tie.  Weigh  this,  1  beg  of  you,  deliberately,  in  your  own 
mind ;  and  consider,  whether  the  application,  and  the  degree  of  restraint, 
which  I  requiiu  hut  ior  one  year  more,  wiU  not  be  amply  repaid  by  all  the  ad* 
▼antngw^  uad  the  peifoot  liberty,  whioh  yom  will  locem  at  the  «nd  of  kL 
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Yonr  own  good  sense  will,  I  am  sure,  not  allow  you  to  hesitate  one  niouu-ut 
in  your  choice*     God  bless  y<iu  I     Adieu. 

P.  S.  Sir  James  Gray*s  letters  nut  being  yet  sent  me,  an  1  thought  they 
would*  I  shall  inclose  them  in  my  next,  which,  I  believe,  will  get  to  Venice 
u  soon  as  you. 


LETTER  CLXXIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  April  12.  O.  S.  1749. 

I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  a  letter  from  Mr  Harte,  dated  Prague,  April 
the  1st,  N.  S. ;  for  which  I  desire  you  will  return  him  my  thanks,  and  asHurc 
him,  that  I  extremely  approve  of  what  he  has  done,  and  proposes  eventually 
to  do,  in  your  way  to  Turin.  Who  would  have  thought  you  were  old  enough 
to  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Heroes  of  the  Bellum  Tricennale, 
as  to  be  looking  out  for  their  great  grandsons  in  Bohemia,  with  that  affec- 
tion with  which,  I  am  informed,  you  seek  for  the  Wallsteins,  the  Kinskin, 
&C.  ?  As  I  cannot  ascribe  it  to  your  age,  I  most  to  your  consummate  know- 
ledge of  History,  that  makes  every  country,  and  every  century,  as  it  were, 
your  own.  Seriously,  I  am  told,  that  you  are  both  very  strong  and  very 
correct  in  History ;  of  which  I  am  extremely  glad.  This  is  useful  know- 
ledge. 

Comte  dn  Perron,  and  Comte  Lascaris,  are  arrived  here ;  the  former  gave 
me  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Williams,  the  latter  brought  me  your  orders. 
Tliey  are  very  pretty  men,  and  have  both  knowledge  and  manners ;  which, 
though  they  always  ought,  seldom  do  go  together.  I  examined  them,  par- 
ticularly Comte  Lascaris,  concerning  you ;  their  report  is  a  very  favourable 
one,  especially  on  the  side  of  knowledge:  the  quickness  of  conception, 
which  they  allow  you,  I  can  easily  credit ;  but  the  attention,  which  they  add 
to  it,  pleases  Ane  the  more,  as,  I  own,  I  expected  it  leas.  Go  on  in  the  pur- 
suit and  the  increase  of  knowledge ;  nay,  I  am  sure  you  will,  for  you  now 
know  too  much  to  stop ;  and,  if  Mr  Harte  would  let  yon  be  idle,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  would  not.  But  now  that  you  have  left  Leipzig,  and  art* 
entere<l  into  the  great  world,  remember  there  is  anotlier  object  thai  niust 
keep  pace  with,  and  accompany  knowledge ;  I  mean,  manners,  poliieness, 
and  the  graces ;  in  which  Sir  Charles  Williams,  though  ver^  much  your 
friend,  owns  that  you  are  very  deficient.  The  manners  of  Leipsig  must  b<' 
•liook  off;  and  in  that  re^^pect  yon  must  put  on  the  new  roan.  No  scrambliug 
at  your  meals,  as  at  a  German  ordinary ;  no  awkward  overturns  of  glasses, 
plates,  and  salt-cellars ;  no  horse  play.  On  the  contrary,  a  gentleness  of 
manners,  a  graceful  carriage,  and  an  insinuating  address,  must  take  their 
place.  I  repeat,  and  shall  never  cease  repeating  to  you,  ihe  Graces,  the 
Graces, 

I  desire  thia,  as  soon  as  ever  you  get  to  Turin,  you  will  apply  yourself 
diligently  to  the  Italian  language ;  that,  before  yuu  leave  that  place,  you  may 
know  it  well  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  tolerably  when  you  get  to  Rome ; 
where  you  will  soon  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  Italian,  from  the  daily 
neceKsiiy  you  will  be  undei  of  speaking  it.  Ju  the  mean  timi*,  I  insist  upon 
your  nut  neglecting,  much  less  forgetting,  the  German  you  already  know; 
which  you  may  not  only  continue  but  improve,  by  speaking  it  constantly  to 
your  Saxon  *>oy,  and,  as  « ften  as  y<iu  can,  to  the  several  Germans  you  wiU 
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meet  in  yoar  travelM.     Yon  remember,  no  doabt*  that  70a  must  nerer  write 
to  me  from  Turin,  but  in  the  German  language  arid  character. 

I  send  you  the  inclosed  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr  Smith,  the  King's 
Consul  at  Venice ;  who  can,  and  I  dare  say  will,  be  more  useful  to  you  there 
than  any  body.  Pray  make  your  court,  and  behave  your  best,  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Capello ;  who  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  at  Rome.  Adieu  I 
Yours,  tenderly. 


LETTER  CLXXX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Ltmdtm,  April  10.  O.  &  174a     • 

This  letter  will,  I  believe,  still  find  you  at  Venice,  in  all  the  dissipation 
of  Masquerades,  Ridottos,  Operas,  &c.  With  all  my  heart ;  they  are  decent 
evening's  amusements,  and  very  properly  succeed  that  serious  application  to 
which  i  am  sure  you  devote  your  mornings.  There  are  liberal  and  illiberal 
pleasures,  as  well  as  liberal  and  illiberal  arts.  There  are  some  pleasures,  that 
degrade  a  gentleman  as  much  as  some  trades  could  do.  Sottish  drinking, 
indiscriminate  gluttony,  driving  coaches,  rustic  sports,  such  as  fox-chacesi 
horse-races,  &c.  are,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  below  the  honest  and  industri* 
ons  professions  of  a  tailor,  and  a  shoemaker,  which  are  said  to  diroger. 

As  you  are  now  in  a  musical  country,  where  singing,  fiddling,  and  piping, 
are  not  only  the  common  topics  of  conversation,  but  almost  the  principal  ofak 
jects  of  attention ;  1  cannot  help  cautioning  you  against  giving  into  those 
(I  will  call  them  illiberal)  pleasures,  (though  music  is  commonly  reckoned 
one  of  the  liberal  arts,)  to  the  degree  that  most  of  your  countrymen  do,  when 
they  travel  in  Italy.  If  you  love  music,  hear  it ;  go  to  operas,  concerts,  and 
pay  fiddlers  to  play  to  you ;  but  i  insist  upon  your  neither  piping  nor  fid* 
dling  yourself.  It  puts  a  gentleman  in  a  very  frivolous  contemptible  light ; 
brings  him  into  a  grea(  deal  of  bad  company ;  and  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  which  might  be  much  better  employed.  Few  things  would  mortify  me 
more,  than  to  see  you  bearing  a  part  in  a  concert,  with  a  fiddle  under  yoar 
chin,  or  a  pipe  in  your  mouth. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Comte  du  Perron,  and  Comte 
Lascaris,  upon  your  subject :  and  1  will  tell  yon,  very  truly,  what  Comte  dm 
Perron,  (who  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  pretty  man,)  said  of  yon  i  Hade 
fesprit,  un  savoirpeu  commun  a  son  age^  une  grande  vivaeiti^  et  quand 
il  aura  pris  des  maniires  il  sera  parfait ;  car  ilfaut  avouer  quil  seniet^ 
core  ie  college;  mais  cela  viendra.  1  was  very  glad  to  hear,  from  one 
whom  I  think  so  good  a  judge,  that  you  wanted  nothing  but  des  manierte; 
which  I  am  convinced  yon  will  now  soon  acquire,  in  the  company  which 
hencefor wards  yon  are  likely  to  keep.  But  1  must  add  too,  that,  if  yon 
should  not  acquire  them,  all  the  rest  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  yon.  By 
maniires,  I  do  not  mean  bare  common  civility ;  every  body  must  nave  that* 
who  would  not  be  kicked  out  of  company ;  but  I  mean  engaging,  ineinva* 
ting,  shining  manners ;  a  distinguished  politeness,  an  almost  irresistible  ad* 
dress ;  a  superior  gracefulness  in  all  you  say  and  do.  It  is  this  alone  that  can 
give  all  your  other  talents  their  full  lustre  and  value ;  and,  consequently,  it 
is  this  which  should  now  be  the  principal  object  of  your  attention.  Obseive 
minutely,  wherever  yon  go.  the  allowed  and  established  models  of  good  breed* 
ing,  and  form  yourself  upon  them.     Whatever  pleases  yon  roost  in  othen, 
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will  infallibly  please  otlient  in  you.     I  have  often  repeated  this  to  you ;  tiou' 
is  yunr  time  of  putting  it  in  practice. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Harte,  and  tell  him  I  have  received 
his  letter  from  Vienna  of  the  16th  N.  S.,  hot  that  1  shall  nut  trouble  him  with 
an  answer  to  it  till  I  have  received  the  other  letter  which  he  promises  mw. 
apoii  the  subject  of  one  of  my  last.  I  long  to  bear  from  him,  after  your 
settli^ment  at  Turin :  the  months  that  you  are  to  pass  there  will  be  very  (!e- 
cittive  ones  for  you.  The  exercises  of  the  Academy,  and  the  manners  of 
courts,  must  be  attended  to  and  acquired ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  your  other 
studies  continued.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  pass,  nor  desire,  one  single  idle 
hour  there :  for  1  do  not  foresee  that  you  can,  in  any  part  of  your  life,  put 
out  Kix  months  to  greater  interest,  than  those  next  six  at  Turin. 

We  will  talk  hereafter  about  your  stay  at  Home,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  This  only  1  will  now  recommend  to  you ;  which  is,  to  extract  the 
spirit  of  every  place  you  go  to.  In  those  places,  which  are  only  distinguish- 
ed by  classical  fame,  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  have  your  classics  in 
your  hand  and  in  your  head :  compare  the  ancient  geography,  and  descrip- 
tiouM,  with  the  modem ;  and  never  fail  to  take  notes.  Rome  will  furnish 
you  with  business  enough  of  that  sort;  but  then  it  furnishes  you  with  many 
otlicr  objects,  well  deserving  your  attention ;  »uch  as  deep  ecclesiastical  craft 
and  policy.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CLXXXI. 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  April  27.  O.  S.  1749. 

I  have  received  your  letter  from  Vienna,  of  the  19th  N.  S.,  which  gives 
me  great  uneasiness,  upon  Mr  Harte's  account.  Yon  and  I  have  reason  to 
interest  ourselves  very  particularly  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  him.  1  am 
glad,  however,  that  no  bone  is  broken  or  dinlocated ;  which  being  the  case, 
I  hope  he  will  have  been  able  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Venice.  In  that  suppo- 
sition I  direct  this  letter  to  you  at  Turin  ;  where  it  will  either  6nd«  or,  at  least, 
not  wait  very  long  for  you  ;  as  I  calculate  that  you  will  be  there  by  the  end 
of  next  month,  N.  S.  1  hope  you  reflect  how  umch  you  have  to  do  there. 
and  iliat  you  are  determined  to  employ  every  moment  of  your  time  accord' 
ingly.  You  have  your  classical  and  severer  studies  to  continue  with  Mr 
Harti* ;  yon  have  your  exercises  to  learn ;  the  turn  and  maimers  of  a  court 
to  acquire;  reserving  always  some  time  for  the  decent  amusements  and 
pleasures  of  a  gentleman.  You  see  that  I  am  never  against  pleasures ;  1 
loved  them  myself,  when  I  was  of  your  age,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  that  you 
should  love  them  now.  But  I  insist  upon  it,  that  pleasures  are  very  com 
bineahle  with  both  business  and  studies,  and  have  a  much  better  relish  from 
the  mixture.  The  man  who  cannot  join  business  and  pleasure,  is  either  a 
formal  coxcomb  in  the  one,  or  a  sensual  beast  in  the  other.  Your  evenings 
I  therefore  allot  for  company,  assemblies,  balls,  and  sach  sort  of  amusements ; 
as  1  look  upon  those  to  be  the  best  schools  for  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ; 
which  nothing  can  give  but  use,  observation,  and  experience.  You  have,  be- 
sides, Italian  to  learn,  to  which  1  desire  you  will  diligently  apply ;  for  though 
French  is,  1  believe,  the  language  of  the  court  at  Turin,  yet  Italian  will  be  very 
necessary  for  you  at  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  if  you  are  well 
grounded  in  it  while  you  are  at  Turin,  (as  yon  easily  may,  for  it  is  a  very 
easy  language,)  your  snbaequeut  stay  at  Rome  will  make  yon  perfect  in  it. 

'4  T 
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1  would  also  have  yoo  acquire  a  geaeral  notion  of  fortification ;  I  mean  ao 
far  as  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  terms,  which  you  will  often  hear  mentioned 
in  company ;  soch  as  Raveliriy  Ba^iioth  Glacis^  Contretcarpe,  Sfc.  In  or- 
der to  this, .  I  do  not  propoae  that  you  should  make  a  study  of  fortification* 
as  if  you  were  to  be  an  engineer ;  but  a  very  easy  way  of  knowing,  aa  much 
as  you  need  know  of  them,  will  be  to  Fisit  often  the  fortifications  of  Turin, 
in  company  with  some  old  officer  or  engineer,  who  will  show  and  explain  to 
you  the  seFeral  works  themselves ;  by  which  means  you  will  get  a  clearer 
notion  of  them  than  if  yon  were  to  see  them  only  upon  paper  for  aeTen  yean 
together.  Go  to  originals  whenever  you  can,  and  trust  to  copies  and  de« 
scriptions  as  little  as  possible.  At  your  idle  hours,  while  you  are  at  Tnriik 
pray  read  the  History  of  the  House  of  Savoy«  which  has  produced  a  grsst 
many  very  great  men.  The  late  king,  Victor  Amed^e,  was  undoubtedly  one* 
and  the  present  king  is,  in  my  opinion,  another.  In  general,  I  believe  that 
little  princes  are  more  likely  to  be  great  men,  than  those  whose  more  ex* 
tensive  dominions  and  superior  strength  flatter  them  with  a  security ;  which 
commonly  produces  negligence  and  indolence.  A  little  prince,  in  tne  neigh* 
bourhood  of  great  ones,  must  be  alert,  and  look  out  sharp,  if  he  would  secura 
his  own  dominions :  much  more  still  if  he  would  enlarge  them.  He  moat 
watch  for  conjunctures,  or  endeavour  to  make  them.  No  princes  have  ever 
possessed  this  art  better  than  those  of  the  House  of  Savoy ;  who  have  en* 
larged  their  dominions  prodigiously  within  a  century,  by  profiting  of  con- 
junctures. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed,  a  letter  from  Comte  Lascaris,  who  is  a  warm 
friend  of  yours:  1  desire  that  yon  ¥vill  answer  it  very  soon  and  very  cordially; 
and  remember  to  make  your  compliments  in  it  to  Comte  du  Perron.  A 
young  man  should  never  be  wanting  in  those  attentions ;  they  cos»t  little,  and 
bring  in  a  great  deal,  by  getting  yoo  people*s  good  word  and  affection.  They 
gain  the  heart,  to  which  I  have  always  advised  you  to  apply  yourself  parti- 
cularly ;  it  guides  ten  thousand  for  one  that  reason  influences. 

I  cannot  end  this  letter,  or  (I  believe)  any  other,  without  repeating  oy 
recommendation  of  t/ie  Graces,  They  are  to  be  met  with  at  Turin :  for  God's 
^ake,  sacrifice  to  them,  and  they  will  be  propitious.  People  mistake  grossly, 
to  imagine  that  the  least  awkwardness,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  mind  or 
body,  is  an  indifferent  thing,  and  not  worthy  of  attention.  It  may  posaibly 
be  a  weakness  in  me,  ^but  in  short  wu  are  all  so  made):  I  confess  to  yon 
fairly,  that  when  you  snail  come  home,  and  that  I  first  see  you,  if  I  find  you 
ungraceful  in  your  address,  and  awkward  in  your  person  and  dress,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  love  you  half  so  well  as  I  should  otherwise  do,  let 
your  intrinsic  merit  and  knowledge  be  ever  so  great.  If  that  would  be  your 
case  with  me,  as  it  really  would,  judge  how  much  worse  it  might  be  with 
others,  who  have  not  the  same  affection  and  partiality  for  you,  and  to  whose 
hearts  you  must  make  your  own  way. 

Remember  to  write  to  me  constantly,  while  you  are  in  Italy,  in  the  Ger* 
man  language  and  character,  till  you  can  write  to  me  in  Italian;  which  will 
not  be  till  you  have  been  some  time  at  Rome. 

Adieu,  my  dear  boy :  may  you  turn  out  what  Mr  Harte  and  I  wish  yoel 
1  must  add,  that,  if  you  do  not,  it  will  be  both  your  own  fault  and  your  own 
misfortune. 
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DEAR  BOY,  London,  May  ]6.  O.  S.  1749. 

This  letter  will,  I  hope,  find  yoa  settled  to  your  serious  studies,  aud  yoar 
necessary  exercises  at  Turin,  after  the  hurry  and  dissipation  of  the  LarniTai 
at  Venice.  1  mean  that  your  suy  at  Turin  should,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
it  will,  be  an  useful  and  ornamental  period  of  your  education  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  tell  you,  that  all  my  afiectiun  for  you  has  iierer  yet  given 
me  so  much  anxiety,  as  that  which  I  now  feel.  While  you  are  in  danger, 
I  shall  be  in  fear ;  and  you  are  in  danger  at  Turin.  Mr  Harte  will,  by  his 
care,  arm  yon  as  well  as  he  can  against  it ;  but  your  own  good  sense  and 
resolntioB  can  alone  make  you  inFulnerable.  i  am  informed,  there  are  now 
many  English  at  the  Academy  at  Turin ;  and  I  fear,  those  are  jnat  so  many 
dangers  for  you  to  encounter.  Who  they  are,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  well 
know  the  general  ill  conduct,  the  indecent  behariour,  and  the  illiberal  views, 
of  my  young  countrymen  abroad  ;  especially  wherever  they  are  in  numbers 
together,  ill  example  is  of  itself  dangerous  enough ;  but  those  who  give  it, 
s^om  stop  there ;  they  add  their  infamous  exhortations  and  invitations ; 
and,  if  they  fiiil,  they  have  recourse  to  ridicule  •  which  is  harder  for  one  of 
your  age  and  inexperience  to  withstand,  than  either  of  the  former.  Be  up- 
on your  guard,  therefore,  against  these  batteries,  which  will  all  be  played 
upon  yon.  Yon  are  not  sent  abroad  to  converse  with  yoor  own  country- 
men :  among  them,  in  general,  yon  will  get  little  knowledge,  no  languages, 
and,  1  am  sure,  no  manners.  1  desire  that  you  will  form  no  connections,  nor 
(what  they  impudently  call)  friendships,  with  these  people ;  which  are,  in 
truth,  only  combinations  and  conspiracies  against  good  morals  and  good  man- 
ners. There  is  commonly,  in  young  people,  a  facility  that  makes  them  un- 
willing to  refuse  any  thing  that  is  asked  of  them  ;  a  mauvaise  honte,  that 
makes  them  ashamed  to  reifuse  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ambition  of  plea- 
sing and  shining  in  the  company  they  keep :  these  several  causes  produce 
the  best  effect  in  good  company,  but  the  very  worst  in  bad.  If  people  had 
no  vices  but  their  own,  few  would  haire  so  many  as  they  have.  For  my 
own  part,  i  would  sooner  wear  other  people's  clothes  than  their  vices  ;  and 
they  would  sit  upon  me  just  as  well.  I  hope  you  will  have  none ;  but  if 
ever  you  have,  I  beg,  at  least,  they  may  be  all  your  own.  Vices  of  adop- 
tion are,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgraceful  and  unpardonable.  There  are  de* 
grees  in  vices,  as  well  as  in  virtues ;  and  I  must  do  my  countrymen  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  they  generally  take  their  vices  in  the  lowest  degree.  Their 
gallantry  is  the  infamous  mean  debauchery  of  stews,  justly  attended  and  re- 
warded by  the  loss  of  their  health,  as  well  as  their  character.  Their  plea- 
sures of  the  table  end  in  beastly  drunkenness,  low  riot,  broken  windows,  and 
very  often  (as  they  well  deserve)  broken  bones.  They  game  for  the  sake 
of  the  vice,  not  of  the  amusement ;  and  therefore  carry  it  to  excess  ;  undo, 
or  are  undone  by  their  companions.  By  such  conduct,  and  in  such  com- 
pany  abroad,  they  come  home,  the  unimproved,  illiberal,  and  ungentleman- 
like  creatures,  that  one  daily  sees  them ;  that  is,  in  the  park,  and  in  the 
streeta,  for  one  never  meets  them  in  good  company ;  where  they  have  nei- 
ther manners  to  present  themselves,  nor  merit  to  be  received.  But,  with 
the  manners  of  footmen  and  grooms,  they  assume  their  dress  too ;  for  you 
must  have  observed  them  in  the  streets  here,  in  dirty  blue  frocks,  with  oaken 
sticks  in  their  bands,  aad  their  Inir  grewy  and  vapoirdeivd,  tucked  up  ui- 
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der  their  Imta  of  an  enorrooas  size.  Thus  finished  and  adorned  by  their  tra- 
vels, they  become  the  disturbers  of  play-houses ;  they  break  the  windowji, 
and  comnionly  the  landlords,  of  the  taverns  where  they  drink :  and  are  at 
once  the  (support,  the  terror,  an<l  the  victims,  of  the  bawdy-houses  they  fre- 
quent. These  poor  mistaken  people  think  they  shine,  and  so  they  do  in- 
deed ;  but  it  is  as  putrefaction  shines,  in  the  dark. 

I  am  not  now  preaching  to  you,  like  an  old  fellow,  upon  either  religioun 
or  mural  texts ;  i  am  persuaded  that  yon  do  not  want  the  best  instmctioDK  of 
tliat  kind  :  but  I  am  advising  you  as  a  friend,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  as  one 
who  would  not  have  you  old  while  you  are  young,  but  would  have  you  take 
all  the  pleasures  that  reason  points  out,  and  that  decency  warrantH.  1  will 
therefore  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  (for  upon  no  other  account  can  it  be 
suppo»»ed,)  that  all  the  vices  above  mentioned  were  perfectly  ioooceut  in 
themselves;  they  would  still  degrade,  vilify,  and  sink  those  who  practisetl' 
them  ;  would  obstruct  their  rising  in  the  workl,  by  debasing  their  charac- 
ters ;  and  give  them  a  low  turn  of  mind  and  maimers,  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  their  making  any  figure  in  upper  life,  and  great  business. 

What  I  have  now  said,  together  with  your  own  good  sense,  is,  I  hope, 
BufiScient  to  arm  yon  against  the  seduction,  the  invitations,  or  the  profligate 
exhortations  (for  I  cannot  call  them  temptations)  of  those  unfortunate  young 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  would  engage  yon  in  these  schemes, 
content  yourself  with  a  decent  but  steady  refusal ;  avoid  controversy  upon 
sucii  plain  points.  Yon  are  too  young  to  convert  them  ;  and,  I  tru!>t,  too 
wise  to  be  converted  by  them.  Shun  them,  not  only  in  reality,  but  even  in 
appearance,  if  you  would  be  well  received  iu  good  company  ;  for  people  will 
always  be  shy  of  receiving  a  man,  who  comes  from  a  place  where  the  plague 
rages,  let  him  look  ever  so  healthy,  lliere  are  some  expressions,  both  in 
French  and  English,  and  some  characters,  both  in  those  two  and  in  other 
countries,  which  have,  I  dare  say,  misled  many  younff  men  to  tlieir  roio. 
Ufie  honnite  dtbauche,  unej'olie  debauche ;  an  agreeable  rake,  a  man  of' 
pleasure.  Do  not  think  that  this  means  debauchery  and  profligacy :  no- 
thing liktf  it.  It  means,  at  most,  the  accidental  and  unfrequent  irregulari- 
ties of  youth  and  vivacity,  in  oppotution  to  dulness,  formality,  and  want  of 
spirit.  A  commerce  yalant,  insenbibly  formed  with  a  woman  of  fashion ; 
a  glass  of  wine  or  two  too  niuch.  unwarily  taken,  in  the  warmtli  and  joy  ot* 
good  company ;  or  some  innocent  frolic,  by  which  nobody  is  injured ;  are 
the  utmost  bounds  of  that  life  of  pleasure,  which  a  man  of  sense  and  decency, 
who  has  a  regard  for  bis  character,  will  allow  himself,  or  be  allowed  by 
others.  Those  who  transgress  them  in  the  hopes  of  shining,  miss  their  aim, 
and  become  infamous,  or  at  least  contemptible. 

The  length  or  shortness  of  your  stay  at  Turin  will  sufiiciently  inform  me 
(even  though  Mr  Harte  should  not)  of  your  conduct  there ;  for,  as  I  have 
told  you  before,  Mr  Harte  has  the  strictest  orders  to  carry  you  away  imme- 
diately from  thence,  upon  the  first  and  least  symptom  of  infection  that  be 
discovers  about  you  ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  too  conscientiously  scrupulous, 
and  too  much  your  friend  and  mine,  not  to  execute  them  exactly.  More- 
over, i  will  inform  you,  that  I  shall  have  constant  accounts  of  your  bf»ha- 
viour,  from  Comte  Salmour,  the  Governor  of  the  Academy ;  whose  son  is 
now  here,  and  my  particular  friend.  I  have,  also,  other  good  channels  of 
intelligence,  of  which  1  do  not  apprise  yon.  But,  supposing  that  all  tnma 
out  well  at  Turin,  yet,  as  i  propose  your  being  at  Rome,  for  the  Jubilee,  u 
Christmas,  I  desire  Uwt  you  will  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your  exercii«« 
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6t  dancing*  fencing,  and  riding  at  the  Academy ;  at  well  for  the  sake  of  yom 
health  and  growth,  as  to  fashion  and  supple  you.  Yoa  most  not  neglect 
your  dress  neither,  hat  take  care  to  be  bien  mis.  Pray  send  for  the  best 
operator  for  the  teeth,  at  Turin,  where  I  suppose  there  is  some  famous  one ; 
and  let  him  put  yours  in  perfpct  ok^^er  •  and  thea  take  care  to  keep  them  so, 
afterwards,  yourself.  Yon  liad  very  jood  teeth,  and  1  hope  they  are  so  still ; 
but  even  those  who  have  bail  otien,  nhoahi  keep  them  clean ;  for  a  dirty  mouth 
i<S  in  my  mind,  ill  manners,  in  Nhort,  n«*^lect  nothing  that  can  possibly  please. 
A  thousand  nameless  little  thin^is  which  nobody  can  describe,  but  which 
every  body  feels,  conspire  to  form  that  who/e  of  pleasing;  as  the  several 
pieces  of  a  Mosaic  work,  though  separately  of  little  beauty  or  value,  when  pro- 
perly joined,  form  those  beautiful  figures  which  pleane  every  body.  A  look, 
a  gesture,  an  attitude,  a  tone  of  voice,  all  bear  their  parts  in  tliu  ^reat  work 
of  pleasing.  The  art  of  pleasing  is  more  particularly  necettsary  in  your  in- 
tended profession,  than  perhaps  in  any  other ;  it  is,  in  truth,  the  first  half  of 
your  business  ;  for  if  you  do  not  please  the  court  you  are  sent  to,  you  will 
be  of  very  little  use  to  the  court  you  are  sent  from.  Please  the  eyes  and 
the  ears,  they  will  introduce  you  to  the  heart ;  and,  nine  times  in  ten,  the 
heart  governs  the  understanding. 

Make  your  court  particularly,  and  shew  distinguished  attentions,  to  such 
men  and  women  as  are  best  at  court,  highest  in  the  fashion,  and  in  the  opi> 
nion  of  the  public ;  speak  advantageously  of  them  behind  their  backs,  in  com- 
panies whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  will  tell  them  again.  Express  your 
admiration  of  the  many  great  men  that  the  House  of  Savoy  has  protluced : 
observe,  that  nature,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  those  efforts,  seems  to 
have  redoubled  them,  in  the  persons  of  the  present  King,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy ;  wonder,  at  this  rate,  where  it  will  end ;  and  conclude  that  it  must 
end  in  the  government  of  all  Europe.  Say  this,  likewise,  where  it  will  pro- 
bably be  repeated ;  but  say  it  unaffectedly,  and,  the  last  especially,  with  a 
kind  of  enjouemeni.  These  little  arts  are  very  allowable,  and  must  be  made 
ate  of  in  the  coarse  of  the  world ;  they  are  pleating  to  one  party,  useful  to 
the  other,  and  injurious  to  nobody. 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  my  couDtr3rmeD  in  general,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  them  all  without  exception ;  there  are  tome  who  have  both  merit 
and  roannert.  Your  friend,  Mr  Stevens,  it  among  the  latter ;  and  I  approve 
of  your  connection  with  him.  You  may  happen  to  meet  with  tome  otbert, 
wbote  friendthip  may  be  of  great  ute  to  you  hereafter,  either  firom  their  tu- 
perior  talents,  or  their  rank  and  fortune ;  cultivate  them  :  but  then  I  desire 
that  Mr  Harte  may  be  the  judge  of  those  pertom. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  Consider  seriously  the  importance  of  the  two  next 
years,  to  your  character,  your  figure,  and  your  fortune. 


LETTER  CLXXXUI. 

DEAR  BOY,  Lomthm,  Ma^  88.  O.  S.  1749. 

1  recommended  to  jroa,  in  my  Itm  Uk  innocent  piece  of  art ;  that  of  flat* 
tering  people  behind  their  backs,  in  presence  of  those,  who,  to  make  their 
own  court,  mach  more  than  for  your  take,  will  not  fail  to  repeat,  and  eveit 
amplify  the  praite  to  the  party  concerned.  Thit  it,  of  all  flattery,  the  mott 
pleasing,  and  cooteqaently  tfa«  mott  effectual  There  are  other,  and  many) 
other  inoflRnurive  artt  of  thit  kind,  which  are  necettary  io  the  conne  of  the 
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world,  and  which  be  who  practbes  the  eariieet,  will  please  the  mmt,  ana 
littA  the  sooneiiU  The  spirits  and  Ti^acity  of  yoath  are  apt  to  ne^^Iect  them 
as  uselessi  or  reject  them  as  troablesome.  Bat  subsequent  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  world  reminds  us  of  their  importance*  commonly  when  it 
is  too  late.  The  principal  of  these  things,  is  the  mastery  of  one's  temper, 
and  that  coolness  of  mind,  and  serenity  of  countenance,  which  hinders  us 
from  discovering,  by  words,  actions,  or  even  looks,  those  passions  or  senti- 
ments by  wbicli  we  are  inwardly  moved  or  agitated  ;  and  the  discovery  of 
which  gives  cooler  and  abler  people  such  infinite  advantages  over  us,  not 
only  in  great  business,  but  in  all  the  most  common  occurrences  of  life.  A 
inun  who  does  not  possess  himself  enough  to  bear  disagreeable  tilings  with* 
out  visible  marks  of  anger  and  change  of  countenance,  or  agreeable  ones, 
without  sudden  bursts  of  joy  and  expansion  of  countenance,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  artful  knave,  or  pert  coxcomb :  the  former  will  provoke  or  please 
you  by  design,  to  catch  unguarded  words  or  looks ;  by  which  he  will  easily 
decypher  the  secrets  of  your  heart,  of  which  you  should  keep  tlie  key  your- 
self, and  trust  it  with  no  man  living.  The  latter  will,  by  his  absurdity,  and 
without  intending  it,  produce  the  same  discoveries,  of  which  other  people 
will  avail  themselves.  You  urill  say,  positibly,  that  this  coolness  must  be 
constitutional,  and  consequently  does  not  depend  upon  the  will :  and  I  will 
allow  that  coostitutioo  has  some  power  over  us :  but  I  will  maintain  too, 
that  people  very  often,  to  excuse  themselves,  very  unjustly  accuse  their  coo* 
stitutions.  Care  and  reflection,  if  properly  used,  will  get  the  better ;  and 
a  man  may  as  surely  get  a  habit  of  letting  his  reason  prevail  over  his  consti* 
tution,  as  of  letting,  as  most  people  do,  the  latter  prevail  over  the  foraer. 
If  you  find  yourself  subject  to  sudden  starts  of  passion  or  madness,  (fisr  I 
see  no  difference  between  them,  but  in  their  duration,)  resolve  within  year- 
self,  at  least,  never  to  speak  one  word,  while  you  feel  that  emotion  witUn 
you.  Determine,  too,  to  keep  your  countenance  as  unmoved  and  unembar* 
rassed  as  possible ;  which  steadiness  you  may  get  a  habit  of,  by  conetaai 
attention.  I  should  desire  nothing  better,  in  any  negotiation,  than  to  hasv 
to  do  with  one  of  these  men  of  warm,  quick  passions ;  which  I  would  takft 
care  to  set  in  motion.  By  artful  provocations,  I  would  extort  raah  and  un- 
guarded expressions :  and,  by  hinting,  at  all  the  several  things  that  I  could 
suspect,  infallibly  discover  the  tme  one^  by  the  alteration  it  occasioned  in 
the  countenance  of  the  person.  VoUo  seiolto  con  petuieri  sireiiit  is  a  meal 
usefol  maxim  in  business.  It  is  so  necessary  at  some  games,  such  as  Ser* 
lan^  Quinze,  &c  that  a  mau  who  had  not  the  command  of  his  temper  and 
countenancci  would  in&llibly  be  undone  by  those  who  had,  even  though  they 
played  fair.  Whereas,  ia  business,  you  always  play  with  sharpers ;  to  whom, 
at  least,  you  should  give  do  ftor  advantages.  It  may  be  objected,  thai  I  am 
now  recommending  dissimulation  to  you ;  I  both  own  and  justify  it.  It  has 
been  long  said,  Qui  nescit  dissimuiare  nescit  regnate  :  I  go  still  farther,  and 
say,  that  without  some  dissimulation,  no  business  can  be  carried  on  at  alL 
It  is  simulation  that  is  fisilse,  mean,  and  criminal :  that  is  the  cunning  which 
Lord  Bacon  calb,  crooked  or  left-handed  wisdom,  and  which  is  never  msde 
use  of  but  by  those  who  have  not  true  wisdom.  And  the  same  great  man 
says,  that  dutsimulation  is  only  to  hide  our  own  cards,  whereas  aimolatioo  is 
put  on,  in  order  to  look  into  other  people's.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  **  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  King,"  which  he  has  kitely  published,  and  which  I  will  send 
you  by  the  first  opportunity,  says  very  jintiy ,  that  simulation  ia  a  UUeUo  ;  not 
only  an  unjost  but  an  unlawful  weapoDt  and  the  use  of  il  very  ntdy  m  be 
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excused,  ne^r  justified.  Whereas  dissinitilation  is  a  shield,  as  seci^ecy  is 
armour ;  and  it  is  no  more  posMible  to  preserve  secrecy  in  business,  without 
tfome  degree  of  dissimulation,  than  it  is  to  succeed  in  bnsinstis  without  secrecy. 
He  goes  on,  and  says,  that  tha^e  two  arts,  of  dissimulation  and  secrecy,  are 
like  the  alloy  mingled  with  pure  ore :  a  little  is  necessary,  and  will  not  de- 
intne  the  coin  below  its  proper  standard ;  but  if  more  than  that  little  be  em- 
pt4»yed,  (that  is,  simulation  and  canning,)  the  coin  loses  its  currency,  and 
r}ip  coiner  his  credit. 

Make  yourself  absolute  master,  therefore,  of  your  temper  and  your  counte* 
iiaiK-e,  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  no  visible  change  do  appear  in  either,  whatever 
you  may  feel  inwardly.  This  may  be  difliicult,  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
pii-ii«ihle;  and,  as  a  man  of  sense  never  attempts  impossibilities  on  one  hand, 
on  the  other,  he  is  never  discouraged  by  difficulties :  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
(Iffuhles  hn  industry  and  his  diligence,  he  perseveres,  and  infallibly  prevails 
Ht  last.  In  any  point  which  prudence  bids  you  pursue,  and  which  a  mani- 
f«^t  utility  atttmds,  let  difficulties  only  animate  your  industry,  not  deter  you 
trcMD  the  pursuit.  If  one  way  has  ftuled,  try  another ;  be  active,  persevere, 
sml  you  will  conquer.  Some  people  are  to  be  reasoned,  some  flattered,  some 
imtroid8te«i,  and  some  teazed  into  a  thing ;  but,  in  general,  all  are  to  be 
brought  into  it  at  last,  if  skilfblly  applied  to,  properly  managed,  and  iudefa- 
tigahly  attacked  in  th«r  several  weak  places.  The  time  should  likewise  be 
judiciously  chosen ;  every  pien  has  his  moUia  tempera,  but  that  is  far  from 
keing  all  day  long ;  and  you  would  choose  your  time  very  ill,  if  you  applied 
10  a  man  about  one  business,  whoi  his  head  was  full  of  another,  or  when  hict 
heart  was  full  of  grie(  anger,  or  any  other  disagreeable  sentiment. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ;  for  nieu  in  ge- 
aetal  are  very  much  alike ;  and  though  one  has  one.  prevailing  passion,  and 
another  has  another,  yet  their  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and  whatever 
engages  or  disgusts,  pleases  or  offends  you,  in  others,  will,  mutaU$  mutan- 
dis, engage,  disgust,  please,  or  offend  others,  in  you.  Observt^  with  the 
atUMst  attention,  all  the  operations  of  yoiu'  own  mind,  the  nature  of  your 
passiocie,  and  the  various  motives  that  determine  your  will ;  an<l  you  may, 
in  a  great  degree,  know  all  mankind.  For  instance,  do  you  find  yourself 
hurt  and  mortified  when  another  makes  you  feel  bis  superiority,  and  your 
own  infisriority,  in  knowledge,  parts,  rank,  or  fortune  ?  You  will  certainly 
take  s:reat  care  not  te  make  a  person,  whose  good  will,  good  word,  interest, 
csteeosy  or  friendship,  you  would  gain,  feel  tliat  superiority  in  you,  in  case  you 
have  it.  If  disagreeable  insinuationK,  sly  sneers,  or  repeated  contradictions, 
teaie  and  irritate  you,  would  yuu  U}«e  them  where  you  wish  to  engage  and 
please?  Surely  not,  and  I  hope  you  wish  to  engage  and  please,  aImo«it  uni- 
versally. The  temptation  of  baying  a  smart  and  witty  thing,  or  bon  mot ; 
and  the  malicious  applause  with  which  it  is  commonly  received ;  has  made 
people  who  can  ttay  them,  and,  still  oftener,  people  who  think  they  can,  but  can- 
noty  and  yet  try,  OMNre  enemies,  and  implacable  ones  too,  than  any  one  other 
thing  that  I  know  dL  When  such  things,  then,  shall  happen  to  be  said  at 
yeas  expense,  (as  some  times  they  certainly  will,)  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
sentiments  of  uneasiness,  anger,  and  resentment,  which  they  excite  in  you ; 
and  consider  whether  it  can  be  prudent,  by  the  same  nieauM,  to  excite  the 
same  sentiments  in  others  against  you.  It  is  a  decided  tolly  to  lose  a  friend 
for  a  jest ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  much  less  degree  of  folly,  to  make 
an  enemy  of  an  indifferent  and  neutral  person,  for  the  sake  of  a  bon  mot. 
When  thaagf  of  this  kind  happen  to  be  aaid  of  you,  the  most  prudent  way 
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is  to  aeem  not  to  rappose  that  they  are  meant  at  you,  but  to  diaaemble  and 
conceal  whatever  degree  of  anger  you  may  feel  inwardly ;  but»  should  they 
be  to  plain  that  yon  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  their  meaninj^,  to  jom 
in  the  laugh  of  the  company  against  yourself;  acknowledge  the  hit  to  be  a 
fair  one»  and  the  jest  a  good  one,  and  play  off  the  whole  thing  in  seemioi;: 
ITuod  humour ;  but  by  no  means  reply  in  the  same  way ;  which  only  shews 
that  you  are  hurt,  and  publishes  the  rictory  which  you  might  have  coooeal- 
ed.  Should  the  thing  said,  indeed,  injure  your  honour  or  moral  character, 
there  is  but  one  proper  ref^y ;  which  I  hope  you  never  will  have  occasion  to 
make. 

As  the  female  part  of  the  world  has  some  influence,  and  often  too  modi 
oFer  the  male,  your  conduct  with  regard  to  women,  (i  mean  wouien  of  &• 
shion,  for  I  cannot  suppose  you  capable  of  conversing  with  any  others,)  da* 
serves  some  share  in  your  reflections.  They  are  a  numerous  and  loquadoas 
body :  their  hatred  would  be  more  prejudicial  than  their  friendship  can  be 
advantageous  to  you.  A  general  complaisance,  and  attention  to  that  sex  is 
therefore  established  by  custom,  and  certainly  necessary.  But  where  yo« 
would  particulariy  please  any  one,  whose  situation,  interest,  or  connectioBs, 
can  be  of  use  to  you,  you  must  show  particular  preference.  The  least  afc> 
tentions  please,  the  greatest  charm  them.  The  Innocent  but  pleasing  flattery 
of  their  persons,  however  gross,  is  greedily  swallowed  and  kindly  digested: 
but  a  seeming  regard  for  their  understandings,  adeeming  desire  ci,  and  de- 
ference for,  their  advice,  together  with  a  seeming  confidence  in  their  moial 
virtues,  turns  their  heads  entiroiy  in  your  favour.  Nothing  shocks  them  so 
much  as  the  least  appearance  of  that  contempt  which  they  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect men  of  entertaining  of  their  capacities ;  and  you  may  be  very  sure  of 
gaining  their  friendship  if  you  seem  to  think  it  worth  gaining.  Here  dissinitt* 
lation  is  very  often  necessary,  and  even  simulation  sometimes  allowable ; 
which,  as  it  pleases  them,  may  be  useful  to  you,  and  is  injurious  to  nobody. 

This  torn  sheet  *,  which  I  did  not  observe  when  1  began  upon  it,  as  it 
alters  the  6gure,  shortens  too  the  length  of  my  letter.  It  may  very  well 
afford  it :  my  anxiety  for  you  carries  me  insensibly  to  these  lengths.  I  am 
apt  to  6atter  myself,  that  my  experience,  at  the  latter  end  of  my  life,  may  be 
of  use  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  yours  ;  and  I  do  not  grudge  the  greatest 
trouble,  if  it  can  procure  you  the  least  advantage.  I  even  repeat  frequently 
the  same  things,  the  better  to  imprint  them  on  your  young,  and,  1  suppose, 
yet  giddy  mind ;  and  I  bhall  think  that  part  of  my  time  the  best  eroployed* 
that  contribute.^  tu  make  you  employ  yours  well.     God  bless  you,  child  I 
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DEAR  BOY,  Lomdom,  Jmt  16.  O.  S.  174a 

I  <!o  not  guess  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  but  I  hope  it  will  find 
well :  I  direct  it  eventually  to  Laubach  ;  fii>m  whence  I  suppose  you  baw 
taken  care  to  have  your  letters  sent  after  yon.  1  received  no  accooat  froM 
Mr  Harte  by  last  post,  and  the  mail  due  this  day  is  not  yet  come  in ;  so  thst 
my  informations  come  down  no  lower  than  the  2d  June  N.  S^  the  date  «f 
Mr  Harte's  last  letter.     As  I  am  now  easy  about  your  health,  I  am  only 

*  The  original  is  written  upon  a  Aset  of  paper,  the  cornsr  uf  which  is 
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cttriona  aboat  your  motions,  which,  I  hope,  haire  been  either  to  Impnick  or 
Varona ;  for  I  disapprove  extremely  of  your  proposed  long  and  troublesome 
joamey  to  Switzerland.  Wherever  yon  may  l>e,  I  recommend  to  yoa  to  get 
as  much  Italian  as  yon  can«  before  yon  go  either  to  Rome  or  Naples :  a  little 
will  be  of  great  nse  to  you  upon  the  road :  and  the  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
matical part,  which  you  can  easily  acquire  in  two  or  three  months,  will  not 
only  fiscilitate  your  progress,  but  accelerate  your  perfection  in  that  language, 
when  you  go  to  those  places  where  it  is  generally  spoken ;  as  Naples,  Roane, 
Florence,  &c. 

Should  the  state  of  your  health  not  yet  admit  of  your  usual  application  to 
books,  you  may,  in  a  great  degree,  and  I  hope  you  will,  repair  that  loss,  by 
useful  and  instructive  convernations  with  Mr  Harte :  you  hiay,  for  example, 
desire  him  to  give  you,  in  conversation,  the  outlines,  at  least,  of  Mr  Lf>cke*s 
Logic ;  a  general  notion  of  ethics,  and  a  verbal  epitome  of  rhetoric ;  of  all 
which,  Mr  Harte  will  give  you  clearer  ideas  in  half  an  hour,  by  word  of 
mouth,  than  the  books  of  most  of  the  dull  fellows  who  have  written  upon 
those  subjects  would  do  in  a  week. 

I  have  waited  s<i  long  for  the  post,  which  I  hoped  would  come,  that  the 
post,  which  is  just  going  out,  obliges  me  to  cut  this  letter  short.  God  bleas 
jroo,  my  dear  child  I  and  restore  yon  soon  to  perfect  health  I 

My  compliments  to  Mr  Harte ;  to  whose  care  your  life  is  the  least  thing 
tliat  you  owe. 
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DEAR  BOY,  Lfmthm,Jm22,  O.  S.  1749. 

The  outside  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  N.  S.,  directed  by  your  own  hand, 
gave  roe  more  pleasure  than  the  inside  of  any  other  letter  ever  did.     I  recei- 
ved it  yesterday  at  the  same  time  with  one  from  Mr  Harte  of  the  6th.   They 
ai  rived  at  a  very  proper  time,  for  they  found  a  consultation  of  physicians 
in  my  room,  upon  account  of  a  fever  which  I  had  for  four  or  five  days,  but 
which  has  now  entirely  left  me.     As  Mr  Hart^  says,  thai  your  lungs  now 
and  then  give  you  a  little  pain  $  and  that  your  swellings  come  and  go  va- 
riably  ;  but  as  be  mentions  nothing  of  your  coughing,  spitting,  or  sweating, 
the  doctors  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  entirely  free  from  those  three 
bad  symptoms ;  and  from  thence  conclude,  that  the  pain  which  you  some- 
times feel  upon  your  lungs,  is  only  syroptomatical  of  your  rheumatic  disor- 
der, from  the. pressure  of  the  muscles,  which  hinders  the  free  play  of  the 
langs.     But,  however,  as  the  lungs  are  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  delicacy,  they  insist  upon  your  drinking,  in  all  events,  asses'  milk  twice 
a-day,  and  goats*  whey  as  often  as  you  please,  the  oftener  the  better :  in  your 
common  diet,  they  recommeml  an  attention  to  pectorals,  such  as  sago,  bar- 
ley, turnips,  &c   These  rules  are  equally  good  in  rheumatic  as  in  consump- 
tive cases ;  you  will  therefore,  I  hope,  strictly  observe  them ;  for  I  take  it 
tor  granted  that  you  are  above  the  silly  likings  or  dislikings,  in  which  silly 
people  indulge  their  tastes,  at  the  expense  of  their  healtha. 

I  approve  of  your  going  to  Venice,  as  much  as  I  disapproved  of  your  go- 
ing to  Switzerland.  1  suppose  that  yon  are  by  this  time  arrived ;  and,  in 
tbit  supposition,  I  direct  this  letter  there.  But  if  you  should  find  the  heat 
too  great,  or  the  water  offensive,  at  thb  time  of  the  year,  I  would  have  you 

2u 
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go  immediately  to  Verona,  and  stay  there  till  the  great  heats  are  over,  be- 
fore you  retarn  to  Venice. 

The  time  which  you  will  probably  pasB  at  Venice  will  allow  you  to  mdce 
yoorself  master  of  that  intricate  and  singular  form  of  government,  of  which 
few  of  our  travellers  know  any  thing.     Head,  ask,  and  see  every  thing  that 

:  11^  relative  to  it.     There  are  likewise  many  valuable  remains  of  the  remotest 

.  antiquity,  and  many  fine  pieces  of  the  Antico  Modemo  ;  all  which  defserve 
a  different  sort  of  attention  from  that  which  your  countrymen  commonly  give 
them.  They  go  to  see  them,  as  they  go  to  see  the  lions,  and  kings  on  horse- 
liack,  at  the  Tower  here,  only  to  say  that  they  have  seen  them.  You  will,  1 
am  sure,  view  them  in  another  light ;  you  will  consider  them  as  you  would 

.  a  poem,  to  which  indeed  they  are  akin.  You  will  observe,  whether  the 
sculptor  has  animated  his  stone,  or  the  painter  his  canvas,  into  the  just  ex- 
pression of  those  sentiments  and  passions  which  should  characterise  and  mark 
their  several  figures.  Yon  will  examine,  likewise,  whether  in  their  irroups 
tliere  be  a  unity  of  action,  or  proper  relation ;  a  truth  of  dress  and  manners- 
Sculpture  and  painting  are  very  justly  called  liberal  arts;  a  lively  and  strong 
imaginaticm,  together  with  a  just  observation,  being  absolutely  neces>ary  to 
excel  in  either;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  the  ca«e  of  munic, 
though  called  a  liberal  art,  and  now  in  Italy  placed  even  above  the  other  two : 
a  proof  of  the  decline  of  that  country.  The  Venetian  kcIiooI  produced  many 
great  painters,  such  as  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  Palma,  &c.  of  whom  yuu  will 
s«'e,  as  well  in  private  houses,  as  in  churches,  very  fine  pieces.  The  La<t  Sup- 
per, of  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  church  of  St  George,  is  reckoned  his  capioil 
performance,  and  deserves  your  attention  ;  as  does  also  the  famous  picture  of 
the  Comaro  Family,  by  Titian.  A  taste  of  sculptor  and  painting  Ih.  in  my 
mind,  as  becoming,  as  a  taste  of  fiddling  and  piping  is  unbecoming  a  man 
of  fashion.  The  former  is  connected  with  history  and  poetry ;  the  latter, 
with  nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  bad  company. 

Learn  Italian  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  that  you  may  be  able  to  understand 
it  tolerably,  an<l  speak  it  a  little,  before  you  go  to  Rome  and  Naples.  There 
are  many  good  hintorians  in  that  language,  and  excellent  translations  of  the 

.ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors;  which  are  called  the  CoUana;  but  the 
only  two  Italian  poets,  that  deserve  your  acquaintance,  are  Ariosto  and 
Tasso ;  and  they  undoubtedly  have  great  meiit. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Harte,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  consulteci 

.  about  his  leg,  and  that  if  it  was  only  a  sprain,  he  ought  to  keep  a  tight  ban- 
dage about  the  part,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  do  nothing  else  to  it 
Adieu !  Jubeo  te  bene  valere. 
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DEAR  BOY,  Limdon,  Jkhf  6.  O   S.  1749. 

As  1  am  now  no  longer  in  pain  about  your  health,  which  1  trust  is  per- 
fectly restored ;  and  as,  by  the  various  accounts  I  have  hatl  ot  \  ou,  1  n^ed 
not  be  in  pain  about  your  learning;  our  correspondence  nuiy,  fur  the  fa 
lure,  turn  upon  less  important  points,  comparativifly ;  thonL;ii  s'.ill  %vry  im- 
portant ones :  I  mean,  the  knowlmlge  of  the  world,  detoruni,  nmnnenx,  ad- 
ilri'Hs,  and  all  those  (commonly  calleil  little)  accomplish nitMits,  which  are  ab- 

Htilutely  necessary  to  give  greater  ticcomplishment^  their  full  value  and  Ins- 

trp. 
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Had  I  the  admirable  ring  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  tlie  wearer  invisible ; 
and  bad  I,  at  the  same  time,  those  magic  powers,  which  were  very  common 
formerly,  but  are  now  very  scarce,  of  transporting  myself,  by  a  wish,  to  any 
given  place ;  my  first  expedition  would  be  to  Venice,  there  to  reconnoitre 
yott,  unseen  myself.     I  would  first  take  you  in  the  rooming,  at  breakfast 
with  Mr  Harte,  and  attend  to  your  natural  and  unguarded  conversation  with 
him ;  from  whence,  I  think,  I  could  pretty  well  judge  of  your  natural  tarn 
of  mind.     How  I  should  rejoice  if  I  overheard  you  asking  him  pertinent 
questions  upon  useful  subjects  I  or  making  judicious  reflections  upon  the 
studies  of  tliat  morning,  or  the  occurrences  of  the  former  day  I  Then  i  would 
follow  you  into  the  different  companies  of  the  day,  an<l  carefully  observe  in 
what  manner  you  presented  yourself  to,  and  behaved  yourself  with  men  of 
sense  and  dignity  :  whether  your  address  was  respectful,  and  yet  easy ;  your 
air  modest,  and  yet  unembarrassed ;  and  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  pene- 
trate into  their  thoughts,  in  order  to  know  whether  your  first  abord  made 
that  advantageous  impression  upon  their  fancies,  which  a  certain  address, 
air,  and  manners,  never  fail  doing.     I  would  afterwards  follow  you  to  the 
mixed  companies  of  the  evening ;  such  as  assemblies,  suppera,  &c.,  and  there 
watch  if  you  trifled  gracefully  and  genteelly  :  if  your  good*breeding  and  po- 
liteness made  way  for  your  parts  and  knowledge.    With  what  pleasure  should 
I  hear  people  cry  out,  Che  garbato  Cavaliere^  conC  epiUi^,  diiinvolto^  ipi^ 
tUomo  /  If  all  these  things  turned  out  to  my  mind,  I  would  immediately  as- 
amne  my  own  shape,  become  visible,  and  embrace  you :  but  if  the  contrary 
liappened,  I  would  preserve  my  invisibility,  make  the  best  of  my  way  home 
again,  and  sink  my  disappointment  upon  you  and  the  world.     As,  unfortu- 
nately, these  supernatural  powers  of  Genii,  Fairies,  Sylphs,  and  Gnomes, 
liave  had  the  fate  of  the  oracles  they  succeeded,  and  have  ceased  for  some 
time,  I  must  content  myself,  (till  we  meet  naturally,  and  in  the  common 
way,)  with  Mr  Harte*s  written  accounts  of  you,  and  the  verbal  ones  which 
1  now  and  then  receive  from  people  who  have  seen  you.     However,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  do  you  no  harm,  if  you  would  always  imagine  that  I  were  pre- 
sent, and  saw  and  heard  every  thing  you  did  and  said. 

There  is  a  certain  concurrence  of  various  little  circumstances,  which  com- 
pose what  the  French  call  faimabte ;  and  which,  now  that  yon  are  entering  into 
the  world,  you  ought  to  make  it  your  particular  study  to  acquire.     Without 
tLem,  your  learning  will  be  pedantry,  your  conversation  often  improper,  al- 
ways unpleasant,  and  your  figure,  however  good  in  itself,  awkward  and  un- 
^ngaging.     A  diamond,  while  rough,  lias  indeed  its  intrinsic  value  ;  but,  till 
polished,  is  of  no  use,  and  would  neither  be  sought  for  nor  worn.     Its  great 
lustre,  it  is  true,  proceeds  from  its  solidity,  and  strong  cohesion  of  parts; 
l>at  without  tlie  last  polish,  it  would  remain  for  ever  a  dirty,  rough  mineral, 
ixi  the  cabinets  of  some  few  curious  collectors.     You  have,  I  hope,  that  so- 
lidity, and  cohesion  of  parts ;  take  now  as  much  pains  to  get  the  lustre. 
Cjood  company,  if  you  make  the  right  use  of  it,  will  cut  you  into  shape,  and 
give  you  the  true  brilliant  polish.    Apropos  of  diamonds ;  I  have  sent  you,  by 
Sir  James  Gray,  the  King's  Minister,  who  will  be  at  Venice  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  my  own  diamond  buckles ;  which  are  fitter  for  your  young 
feet,  than  for  my  old  ones :  they  will  properly  adorn  you ;  they  would  only 
expose  me.     If  Sir  James  finds  any  body  whom  he  can  trust,  and  who  will 
be  at  Venice  before  him,  he  will  send  them  by  that  person ;  but  if  he  should 
not,  and  that  you  should  be  gone  from  Venice  before  he  gets  there,  he  will 
in  that  case  give  them  to  your  bauker,  Monsieiu'  Cernet,  to  forward  to  you, 
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wherever  you  may  then  be.  Yon  are  now  of  an  age,  at  which  the  adorn- 
ing your  person  is  not  only  not  ridicolons,  hot  proper  and  becoming.  Ne- 
gligence woald  imply  either  an  indifference  about  pleasing,  or  else  an  in«o- 
lent  security  of  pleasing,  without  using  those  means  to  which  others  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse.  A  thorough  cleanliness  in  your  person  is  as  necessary, 
for  your  own  health,  as  it  is  not  to  be  offensive  to  other  people.  Washing 
yourself,  and  rubbing  your  body  and  limbs  frequently  with  a  flesh-brush, 
will  conduce  as  much  to  health  as  to  cleanliness.  A  particular  attention  lo 
the  cleanliness  of  your  mouth,  teeth,  hands,  and  nails,  is  but  common  de- 
cency, in  order  not  to  offend  people's  eyes  and  noses. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Ni- 
vemois,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome ;  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  prettiest  men  1  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  do  not  know  a  better  model 
for  you  to  form  yourself  upon  ;  pray  observe  and  frequent  him  as  much  as 
you  can.  He  will  shew  you  what  manners  and  graces  are.  I  shall,  by  suc- 
cessive poets,  send  you  more  letters,  both  for  Home  and  Naples,  where  it 
will  be  your  own  feull  entirely,  if  you  do  not  keep  the  very  best  company. 

As  you  will  meet  swarms  of  Germans  wherever  you  go,  I  desire  that  you 
will  constantly  converse  with  them  in  their  own  language,  which  will  im* 
prove  you  in  that  language,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  agreeable  piece  of 
civility  to  them. 

Your  stay  in  Italy  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  make  yon  critically  master  of 
Italian  ;  I  know  it  may,  if  yon  please,  for  it  is  a  very  regular,  and  consa- 
quently  a  very  easy  language.     Adieu  !  God  bless  you  I 
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DEAR  BOY,  London,  July  SO.  O.  S.  1748. 

I  wrote  to  Mr  Harte  last  Monday,  the  17th,  O.  S.,  in  answer  to  his  letter 
of  the  20th  June,  N.  S.,  which  I  had  received  but  the  day  before,  after  an 
interval  of  eight  posts ;  during  which,  I  did  not  know  whether  you  or  be 
existed,  and  indeed  I  began  to  think  that  you  did  not.  By  that  letter  yon 
ought  at  this  time  to  be  at  Venice ;  where  I  hope  you  are  arrived  in  per- 
fect healih,  after  the  baths  of  Tieffer,  in  case  you  have  made  use  of  them. 
I  hope  they  are  not  hot  baths,  if  your  lungs  are  still  tender. 

Your  friend,  the  Comte  d'Einsiedlen,  is  arrived  here  :  he  has  been  at  my 
door,  and  I  have  been  at  his  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  met.  He  will  dine  with 
roe  some  day  this  week.  Comte  Lascaris  inquires  after  you  very  freqnenl- 
ly,  and  with  great  affection ;  pray  answer  the  letter  which  I  forwarded  to 
you  a  great  while  ago  from  him.  You  may  inclose  your  answer  to  me,  and 
I  will  lake  care  to  give  it  him.  Those  attentions  ought  never  to  be  omitted ; 
they  cost  little,  and  please  a  great  deal ;  but  the  neglect  of  them  offends 
more  than  you  can  yet  imagine.  Great  merit,  or  great  failings,  will  make  yon 
be  respected  or  despised ;  but  trifles,  little  attentions,  mere  nothings,  either 
done,  or  neglected,  will  make  you  either  liked  or  disliked,  in  the  general  run 
of  the  world.  Examine  yourself  why  yon  like  such  and  such  people,  and 
dislike  such  and  such  others ;  and  you  will  6nd,  that  those  different  senti- 
ments proceed  from  very  slight  causes.  Moral  virtues  are  the  foundation 
of  society  in  general,  and  of  friendship  in  particular ;  but  attentions,  man- 
ners, and  graces,  both  adorn  and  strengthen  them.  My  heart  is  so  set  up- 
on your  pletMBg,  and  oonseqvently  succeeding,  in  the  workl,  that  possibly  I 
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hare  already  (and  probably  shall  again)  repeat  the  aame  things  over  and 
over  to  you.  However,  to  err,  if  I  do  err,  on  the  sarer  side,  I  shall  continue 
to  communicate  to  you  those  observations  upon  the  world  which  long  e\- 
pi'rieuce  has  enabled  me  to  make,  and  which  I  have  generally  found  to  hoUl 
true.  Your  youth  and  talents,  armed  with  my  experience,  may  go  a  great 
way ;  and  that  armour  is  very  much  at  your  service,  if  you  please  to  wknn- 
it.  1  premise  that  it  is  not  my  imagination,  but  roy  memory,  that  gives  you 
these  rules :  I  am  not  writing  pretty,  but  useful  reflections.  A  man  of  hen^t* 
soon  discovers,  because  he  carefully  observes,  where,  and  how  long,  he  i<> 
welcome ;  and  takes  care  to  leave  the  company,  at  least  as  soon  an  he  is 
wished  out  of  it.  Fools  never  perceive  where  they  are  either  ill-timed  or 
ill-placed. 

I  am  this  moment  agreeably  stopped,  in  the  course  of  my  reflections, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr  Harte's  letter  of  the  iSth  July,  N.  S.,  to  Mr  Greven- 
kop,  with  one  inclosed  for  your  Mamma.  I  find  by  it  that  many  of  his  and 
your  letters  to  me  must  have  miscarried ;  for  he  says,  that  I  have  had  regu- 
lar accounts  of  you :  whereas  all  those  accounts  have  been  only,  his  letter  of 
the  6th  and  yours  of  the  7th  June,  N.  S. ;  his  of  the  20th  June,  N.  8.,  to 
me ;  and  now  his  of  the  iSth  July,  N.  S.,  to  Mr  Grevenkop.  However, 
since  yon  are  so  well,  as  Mr  Harte  says  you  are,  all  is  well.  I  am  extreme- 
ly glad  that  yon  have  no  complaint  upon  year  lungs ;  but  I  desire  that  you  will 
think  you  have,  for  three  or  four  months  to  come.  Keep  in  a  course  of 
asses*  or  goats'  milk,  for  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  possibly  the  latter  is 
the  best ;  and  let  your  common  food  be  as  pectoral  as  you  can  conveniently 
make  it.  Pray  tell  Mr  Harte  that,  according  to  his  desire,  1  have  wrote  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  Mr  Firmian.  I  hope  you  write  to  him  too,  from  time  to 
time.  The  letters  of  recommendation  of  a  man  of  his  merit  and  learning  will, 
to  be  sure,  be  of  great  use  to  you  among  the  learned  world  in  Italy ;  that 
is,  provided  yon  take  care  to  keep  up  to  the  character  he  gives  you  in  them ; 
otherwise  they  will  only  add  to  your  disgrace. 

Consider  that  you  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  by  your  illness ;  fetch  it 
up  now  that  you  are  well.  At  present  you  should  be  a  good  eiuiuomiHi  of  your 
moments,  of  which  company  and  sights  will  claim  a  coiiAiderable  share ;  so 
that  those  which  remain  for  study  must  be  not  only  attentively,  but  greedily 
employed.  But  indeed  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  one  single  monient*s  idleness 
in  the  whole  day.  Idleness  is  only  the  refuge  of  weak  minds,  and  the  holi- 
day of  fools.  I  do  not  call  good  company  and  liberal  pleasures,  idleness ;  far 
from  it :  I  recommend  to  you  a  good  share  of  both. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  a  letter  for  Cardinal  Alexander  .Albani,  which 
you  will  give  him,  as  soon  as  you  can  gat  to  Rome,  and  before  you  deliver 
any  others ;  the  Purple  expects  that  preference ;  go  next  to  the  Due  de  Ni- 
vemois,  to  whom  you  are  recommended  by  several  people  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  by  myself.     Then  yon  may  carry  your  other  letters  oci-asiunally. 

Remember  to  pry  narrowly  into  every  part  of  the  government  of  Venice : 
inform  yourself  of  the  History  of  tliat  Republic,  especially  of  its  most  re- 
markable aras ;  such  as  the  Liffue  de  Cambruy^  in  1  oOU,  by  which  it  had 
like  to  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Bedmar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  subject  it  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The 
famous  disputes  between  thai  Republic  and  tlie  Pope  are  worth  your  know* 
ledge ;  and  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  and  learned  Fra  Paolo  di  Sarpi, 
upon  that  occasion,  worth  your  reading.  It  was  once  the  greatest  commer- 
cial power  in  Europe,  and  in  the  I4tb  and  15th  centuries  made  a  consider* 
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h1)Ih  figure ;  bat  at  present  its  commerce  is  decayed,  and  its  riches  consequent- 
ly diH-reased ;  and,  far  from  meddling  now  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent, 
ir.  <>we8  its  security  to  its  neutrality  and  inefficiency:  and  that  security  will 
lusi  no  longer,  than  till  one  of  the  great  Powers  in  Europe  engrosses  the 
rest  of  Italy ;  an  event  which  this  century  possibly  may,  but  which  the  next 
probably  will  see. 

Your  friend  Comte  d'Einsiedlen,  and  his  Governor,  have  been  with  me 
i\\\*  moment,  and  delivered  me  your  letter  from  Berlin,  of  February  the  28th, 
N.  S.  I  like  them  both  so  well,  that  1  am  glad  you  did ;  and  still  gladder  to 
hear  what  they  say  of  you.  Go  on,  and  continue  to  deserve  the  praises  of 
those  who  deserve  praises  themselves.     Adieu. 

I  break  open  this  letter  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  80th  June,  N.  S., 
which  1  have  but  this  instant  received,  though  thirteen  days  antecedent  in 
date  to  Mr  HarteV  last.  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of  bathing  four  hoars  a 
day ;  and  i  am  impatient  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Venice,  after  so  ex* 
traordinary  an  operation. 
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DEAR  BOY,  Lomhn,  July  30.  O.  &  1749. 

Mr  Harte*s  letters  and  yours  drop  in  upon  me  most  irregulariy ;  for  I  re* 
reived,  by  the  last  post,  one  from  Mr  Harte,  of  the  9th,  N.  S.,  and  that 
which  Mr  Grevenkop  had  received  from  him,  tlie  post  before,  was  of  the 
13th  ;  at  last,  I  suppose,  I  shall  receive  them  all. 

I  am  very  glad  that  iny  letter,  with  Dr  Shaw's  opinion,  has  lessened  your 
bathing ;  for  since  I  was  born,  1  never  heard  of  bathing  four  hours  a-day ; 
which  would  surely  be  too  much,  even  in  Medea's  kettle,  if  you  wanted 
(aM  you  do  not  yet)  new  boiling. 

Though,  in  that  letter  of  mine,  I  proposed  your  going  to  Inspruck,  it  waa 
only  in  opposition  to  Lauhanne,  which  1  thought  much  too  long  and  painful 
a  jouniey  for  you;  but  you  will  have  found,  by  my  subsequent  letters,  Uiat 
I  entirely  approved  of  Venice ;  where  I  hope  yon  have  now  been  some  time, 
and  which  is  a  much  better  place  for  you  to  reside  at,  till  you  go  to  Napb  a, 
than  either  Tielfer  or  Laubaclh  I  love  capitals  extremely ;  it  is  in  capiti.la 
that  the  best  company  is  always  to  be  found ;  and  consequently,  the  bfit 
mannern  to  be  learned.  The  very  best  provincial  places  have  some  awk* 
wardnesses,  that  distini^uish  their  manners  from  those  of  the  metropolis.  A 
propos  of  capitals,  I  send  you  here  two  letters  of  recommendation  to  Na- 
ples, from  Monsieur  Finochetti,  the  Neapolitan  Minister  at  the  Hague ;  and 
in  my  next  I  shall  send  yon  two  more,  from  the  same  person,  to  the  same 
place. 

I  have  examined  Comte  d'Einsiedlen  so  narrowly  concerning  yon,  that  1 
have  extorted  from  him  a  confession,  that  you  do  not  care  to  speak  German, 
unless  to  such  as  understand  no  other  language.  At  this  rate,  you  will  never 
apeak  it  well,  which  1  am  very  desirous  that  you  should  do,  and  of  which 
you  would,  in  time,  find  the  advantage.  Whoever  has  not  the  command  of 
a  language,  and  does  not  speak  it  with  facility,  will  always  appear  below 
himself,  when  he  converses  in  that  language :  the  want  of  words  and  phrases 
will  cramp  and  lame  his  thoughts.  As  you  now  know  German  enough  to 
express  yourself  tolerably,  speaking  it  very  often  will  soon  make  yon  apeak 
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it  very  well :  And  tlien  you  will  appear  in  it  whatever  yoa  are.  What  witli 
yonr  own  Saxon  servant  anil  the  swarms  of  Germans  yoa  will  meet  with 
wherever  yim  go,  you  may  have  opportunities  of  conversing  in  that  language 
half  the  day ;  and  I  do  very  seriously  desire  that  you  will,  or  else  all  the 
painM  that  you  have  already  taken  ahont  it  are  lost.  You  will  remember 
likewise,  that,  till  you  can  write  in  Italian,  you  are  always  to  write  to  me  in 
(.ieruian. 

Mr  Harte*8  conjecture  concerning  your  distemper  seems  to  be  ft  very  rea- 
tiuiiable  one ;  it  agrees  entirely  with  mine,  which  is  the  universal  rule  by 
which  every  man  judges  of  another  man's  opinion.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  rheumatic  disorder,  the  ejects  are  still  to  be 
attended  to;  and  as  there  must  be  a  remaining  acrimony  in  your  blood,  you 
ought  to  have  regard  to  that,  in  your  common  diet  as  well  as  in  your  medi- 
cines ;  both  which  should  be  of  a  sweetening  alkaline  nature,  and  promotive 
of  perspiration.  Hheumatic  complaints  are  very  apt  to  return,  and  those 
returns  would  be  very  vexatious  and  detrimental  to  yon,  at  your  age,  and 
in  your  course  of  travels.  Your  time  is,  now  particularly,  inestimable ;  and 
every  hour  of  it,  at  present,  worth  more  than  a  year  will  be  to  yoa  twenty 
years  hence.  You  are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  your  future  character 
and  fortune ;  and  one  single  stone  wanting  in  that  foundation  is  of  more 
consequence  than  (ifty  in  the  superstructure ;  which  can  always  be  mended  and 
embellished  if  the  foundation  is  solid.  To  carry  on  the  metaphor  of  build- 
ing :  i  would  wUh  you  to  be  a  Corinthian  edifice,  upon  a  Tuscan  founda- 
tion ;  the  latter  having  the  utmost  strength  and  solidity  to  support,  and  the 
former  all  pii^Mble  ornaments  to  decorate.  The  Tuscan  column  is  coarse, 
rluuisy,  and  unpleasant ;  nobody  looks  at  it  twice ;  the  Corinthian  fluted 
(*olumn  is  beautiful  and  attractive ;  but,  without  a  solid  foundation,  can  hardly 
be  seen  twice,  because  it  miut  soon  tumble  down.     Yoora  aflfectionately. 
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DEAR  BOY,  London,  AttguMi  7»  O.  S.  1749. 

By  Mr  Harte's  letter  to  me  of  the  18th  July,  N.  S.,  which  I  received  by 
the  last  post,  I  am  at  length  informed  of  the  particulars  both  of  your  past 
diHtemptT,  and  of  your  future  motions.  As  to  the  former,  I  am  now  convincedt 
an<i  HO  is  Dr  Shaw,  that  your  lungs  were  only  symptomatically  affected ; 
and  that  the  rheumatic  tendency  is  what  you  are  chiefly  now  to  guard  against, 
but  (for  greater  security)  with  due  attention  still  to  your  lungs,  as  if  Uiey 
had  been,  and  still  were,  a  little  affected.  In  either  case,  a  cooling,  pectoral 
regimen  is  equally  good.  By  cooling,  I  mean  cooling  in  its  consequences, 
not  cold  to  the  palate ;  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  very  cold  liquors, 
at  the  very  time  that  one  longs  for  them  the  most ;  which  is,  when  one  is 
very  hot.  Fruit,  when  full  ripe,  is  very  wholesome ;  but  then  it  must  be 
within  certain  bounds  as  to  quantity ;  for  I  have  known  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen die  of  bloody-fluxes,  by  indulging  in  too  great  a  quantity  of  fruit,  in 
thoMe  countries,  where,  from  the  goodness  and  ripeness  of  it,  they  thought 
it  could  do  them  no  harm.  iVe  quid  nimis,  is  a  most  excellent  rule  in  every 
thing;  but  commonly  the  least  observed,  by  people  of  your  age,  in  any  thing. 

As  to  your  future  motions,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  tliem,  and  greatly 
prefer  your  intended  stay  at  Verona,  to  Venice ;  whose  alrooet  stagnating 
waters  muse,  at  thia  time  of  the  year,  corrupl  the  air.     Verona  has  a  pure 
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and  clear  air,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  great  deal  of  good  company.  Mar- 
qoiB  Maft'ei,  alone,  would  be  worth  going  there  for.  You  may,  I  think,  very 
well  leave  Verona  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  great  heata  will 
be  qaite  over,  and  then  make  the  be^t  of  your  way  to  Naples ;  where,  1  dwn, 
I  want  to  have  you  by  way  of  precaution,  (1  hope  it  is  rather  orer  caution,) 
in  case  of  the  least  remains  of  a  pulmonic  disorder.  The  amphitheatre  at 
Verona  is  worth  your  attention ;  as  are  also  many  buildings  there  and  at  Vi- 
cenza,  of  the  famous  Andrea  Palladio,  whose  taste  and  style  of  bnihling  were 
truly  antique.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  you  employed  three  or  four  days 
in  learning  the  five  orders  of  Architecture,  with  their  general  proportion ; 
and  you  may  know  all  that  you  need  know  of  them  in  that  time.  i^alladio*8 
own  book  of  Architecture  is  the  best  you  can  make  use  of  for  that  purpose, 
skipping  over  the  lowest  mechanical  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  materials,  the 
cement,  &c. 

Mr  Harte  tells  me,  that  your  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  is  renewed ; 
the  suspension  of  which  has  been  so  short,  that  I  dare  say  it  has  produced 
no  coldness.  I  hope,  and  believe,  you  are  now  so  much  master  of  tliem,  that 
two  hours  every  day,  uninterruptedly,  for  a  year  or  two  more,  will  make 
you  perfectly  so ;  and  1  think  you  cannot  now  allot  them  a  greater  ahaie 
than  that  of  your  time,  considering  the  many  other  things  you  hare  to  leani 
and  to  do.  You  must  know  how  to  speak  and  write  Italian  perfectly :  yov 
must  learn  some  Logic,  some  Geometry,  and  some  Astmnomy ;  not  to  men- 
tion your  Exercises,  where  they  are  to  be  leanied  ;  and,  above  all,  you  moat 
learn  the  World,  which  is  not  soon  learned ;  and  only  to  be  learned  by  fre- 
quenting good  and  various  companies.  - 

Consider,  therefore,  how  precious  every  moment  of  time  is  to  you  now. 
The  more  you  apply  to  your  business,  the  more  you  will  taste  your  pleaaarca. 
The  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  morning  whets  the  appetite  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  evening,  as  much  as  the  exercise  of  the  body  whets  the  appe- 
tite fur  dinner*  Business  and  pleasure,  rightly  understood,  mutually  assist 
each  other;  instead  of  being  enemies,  as  silly  Or  dull  people  often  think 
them.  No  man  tastes  pleasures  truly,  who  does  not  earn  them  by  previona 
business ;  and  few  people  do  business  well,  who  do  nothing  else.  Kemem- 
ber  that  when  I  speak  of  pleasures,  I  always  mean  the  elegant  pleasures  of 
a  rational  being,  and  not  the  brutal  ones  of  a  swine,  i  mean  la  bomttt 
Cheret  short  of  gluttony ;  wine,  inBnitely  short  of  drunkenness ;  play,  with- 
out the  least  gaming ;  and  gallantry,  without  debauchery.  There  i»  a  line 
in  all  these  things,  which  men  of  sense,  for  greater  security,  take  care  to 
keep  a  good  deal  on  the  right  side  of;  for  sickness,  paii^,  contempt  and  in- 
famy, lie  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Men  of  sense  and  merit,  in 
all  other  respects,  may  have  had  some  of  these  failings ;  but  then  those  few 
examples,  instead  of  inviting  us  to  imitation,  should  only  put  us  the  more 
upon  our  guard  against  such  weaknesses :  and  whoever  thinks  them  faahioB- 
able,  will  not  be  so  himself ;  I  have  often  known  a  fashionable  man  haw 
some  one  vice ;  but  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  vicious  man  a  fashionable 
Vice  is  aa  degrading  aa  it  is  criminal.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  I 
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Let  OS  resnme  onr  reflections  upon  men,  their  characters,  their  mannor* 
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in  a  word,  oar  reflections  upon  the  world.  They  may  help  yon  to  form 
yourself,  and  to  know  others  ;  a  knowledge  very  useful  at  all  ages,  very  rare 
at  yours.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  nobody's  buniness  to  communicate  it  to 
young  men.  Their  masters  teach  them,  singly,  the  languages,  or  the  sciences 
of  their  several  departments ;  and  are  indeed  generally  incapable  of  teaching 
them  the  world :  their  parents  are  often  so  too,  or  at  least  neglect  doing  it ; 
either  from  avocations,  indifference,  or  from  an  opinion,  that  throwing  them 
into  the  world  (as  they  call  it)  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  it  them.  This 
last  notion  is  in  a  great  degree  true ;  that  is,  the  world  can  doubtless  never 
be  well  known  by  theory :  practice  is  absolutely  necesxary ;  but  surely  it  is 
of  great  use  to  a  young  man,  before  he  sets  out  for  that  country,  full  of  mazes, 
windings,  and  turnings,  to  have  at  least  a  general  map  of  it,  made  by  some 
experienced  traveller. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  absolutely  necessary,  to  make  even 
the  most  valuable  cliaracter  either  respected  or  respectable. 

Horse-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud  6ts  of  laughter,  jokes,  waggery, 
and  indiscriminate  familiarity,  will  sink  both  merit  and  knowledge  into  a 
degree  of  contempt.  They  compose  at  most  a  merry  fellow ;  and  a  merry 
fellow  was  never  yet  a  respectable  man.  Indiscriminate  familiarity  either 
offends  your  superiors,  or  else  dubbs  you  t^eir  dependent,  and  led  captain. 
It  gives  your  inferiors  just,  but  troublesome  and  improper  claims  of  equality. 
A  joker  is  near  akin  to  a  buffoon  ;  and  neither  of  them  is  the  least  related 
to  wit.  Whoever  is  admitted  or  sought  for,  in  company,  upon  any  other 
account  than  that  of  his  merit  and  manners,  is  never  respected  there,  but 
only  made  use  of.  We  will  have  such-aone,  for  he  ningn  prettily  ;  we  will 
invite  such-a-one  to  a  ball,  for  be  dances  well ;  we  will  have  such-a-one  at 
tapper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and  laughing ;  we  will  ask  another,  because 
he  plays  deep  at  all  games,  or  because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  I'bese 
are  all  vilifying  distinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  exclude  all  ideas 
of  ehteem  and  regard.  U  hoever  is  had  (as  it  is  called)  in  company,  fur 
the  sake  of  any  one  thing  singly,  is  ningly  that  thing,  and  will  never  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light ;  consequently  never  respected,  let  his  meritK  be 
what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  so  much  to  you,  is  not  only 
aa  ditferent  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is  from  blustering,  or  true  wit  from 
jokiri:^ ;  but  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it :  for  nothing  vilifies  and  de- 
gradtM  more  than  pride.  Tho  pretensions  of  the  proud  man  are  <iftener 
treated  with  sneer  and  contempt,  than  with  indignation ;  as  we  offer  ridi- 
culouitly  too  little  to  a  tradesman,  who  asks  ridiculously  too  much  fur  his 
goodti ;  but  we  do  not  haggle  with  one  who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasunable 
price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation  degrade  as  much  as  indis- 
criminate contradiction  and  noisy  debate  disgust.  But  a  uiodeMt  aHsertion 
of  one's  own  opinion,  and  a  complaisant  acquieMcence  to  other  people's,  pre- 
serve dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expretaiona,  awkward  motions  and  address,  vilify,  as  they  im- 
ply either  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low  educatiun  and  low  company. 

{■Vivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention  to  little  objects, 
which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a  moment'ii  thought,  lower  a  man  ;  who 
from  ihence  ia  thought  (and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters. 
Cardinal  de  Reti,  very  sagaciously,  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  a  little 
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iiiiud,  from  the  moment  that  he  told  him  he  had  wrote  three  yean  with  the 
«ame  pen,  and  that  it  wa»  an  excellent  good  one  still. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  neriousness  in  looks  and  motions  giFM  dig- 
nity, without  excluding  wit  and  decent  cheerfulness,  which  are  always  se> 
I'iuuH  themselves.  A  constant  smirk  upon  the  face,  and  a  whiffling  activity 
(if  the  hody,  are  strong  indications  of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a  hurry,  shews 
that  the  thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste  and  hurry  are  very  dif- 
ferent things. 

1  have  only  mentioned  some  of  those  things  which  may,  and  do,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  lower  and  sink  characters,  in  other  re^pect8  valuable 
euougli,  but  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  that  affect  and  hink  the  moral 
characters.  They  are  sufficiently  obvious.  A  man  who  has  patiently  been 
kicked  may  as  well  pretend  to  courage,  as  a  man  blasted  by  vices  and  crimes 
may  to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an  exterior  decency  and  dignity  of  man- 
ners will  even  keep  such  a  man  longer  from  sinking,  tluin  otherwise  he  woakl 
be :  of  ttuch  consequence  is  the  t«  ir^f9r«v>  even  though  affected  and  put  on  I 
i'ray  read  frequently,  and  with  the  utmost  attention,  nay,  get  by  heart  if 
yuu  can,  that  incomparable  chapter  in  Cicero's  Offices,  upon  the  t«  sr^Mv*, 
or  the  Decorum,  It  contains  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  man- 
ners. 

In  my  next  I  will  send  you  a  general  map  of  courts ;  a  region  yet  unex- 
plored by  you  ;  but  which  you  are  one  day  to  inhabit,  'i  he  ways  are  ge- 
nerally crooked  and  full  of  turnings,  sometimes  strewed  with  flowers,  some- 
times choked  up  with  briars ;  rotten  ground  and  deep  pits  frequently  lie 
concealed  under  a  smooth  and  pleasing  sui-face :  all  the  paths  are  slippery, 
and  every  slip  is  dangerous.  8enbe  and  discretion  mutit  accom|iaiiy  yon  at 
your  first  setting  out ;  but,  notwithstanding  those,  till  experience  is  your 
guide,  yuu  will  every  now  and  then  step  out  of  your  way,  or  htumble. 

Lady  Chesterfield  has  just  now  received  your  German  letter,  for  which 
she  thanks  yuu  ;  hhe  hayM  the  language  is  very  correct ;  and  I  can  plainly 
see  tliat  the  character  ih  well  formed,  nut. to  say  better  tlian  your  English 
character.  Continue  to  write  German  frequently,  that  it  may  become  qnile 
familiar  to  you      Adieu. 


LETTER  CXCL 

DEAR  BOY,  London,  Augwi  21.  O.  a  17M. 

By  the  last  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr  Harte,  of  the  dlst  July,  N.  S^ 
I  suppose  you  are  now  either  at  Venice  or  Verona,  and  perfectly  recover- 
ed of  your  late  illness ;  which,  1  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced,  had 
no  consumptive  tendency  ;  however,  for  some  time  HuWyfaites  com  me  **ily 
en  avoi/t  be  regular,  and  live  pectorally. 

You  will  Houn  be  at  courtM,  where,  though  you  will  not  be  concerned, 
yet  reflection  and  observation  upon  uhat  you  see  and  hear  there  may  be  of 
use  to  you,  when  hereafter  you  may  come  to  be  concerned  in  couits  yoar- 
self.  Nothing  in  courts  is  exactly  as  it  appears  to  be ;  often  very  different; 
sumetimes  directly  contrary.  Interest,  which  is  the  real  spring  of  every 
thing  there,  equally  creates  and  dissolves  friendships,  produces  and  recon- 
ciles enmities ;  or,  rather,  allows  of  neither  real  friendships  nor  enmities ;  for, 
as  Dryden  very  justly  observes,  Politicians  neiiker  love  nor  kaU.  This  is 
so  uue,  that  you  may  think  you  connect  yourself  with  two  friends  to-day, 
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and  be  obliged  to-morrow  to  make  your  option  between  them  as  eDemiee : 
observe,  therefore,  Huch  a  degree  of  reserve  with  year  friends,  as  not  to  pnt 
yourself  in  their  power,  if  they  should  become  year  enemies ;  and  such  a 
degree  of  moderation  with  your  enemies,  as  not  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  become  your  friends. 

Courts  are,  unquestionably,  the  seats  of  politeness  and  good-breeding ; 
were  they  not  so,  they  would  be  the  seats  of  slaughter  and  desolation.  Those 
who  now  smile  upon,  and  embrace,  would  affront  and  stab  each  other,  if 
manners  did  not  interpose ;  but  ambition  and  avarice,  the  two  prevailing 
passions  at  courts,  found  dissimulation  more  effectual  than  violence ;  and 
dissimulation  introduced  that  habit  of  politeness,  which  distinguishes-  the 
courtier  from  the  country  gentleman.  In  the  former  case  the  strongest  body 
would  prevail ;  in  the  latter,  the  strongest  mind. 

A  man  of  parts  and  efficiency  need  not  flatter  every  body  at  court ;  but 
he  must  take  great  care  to  offend  nobody  personally ;  it  being  in  the  power 
of  very  many  to  hurt  him,  who  cannot  serve  him.  Homer  supposes  a  chain 
let  down  from  Jupiter  to  the  earth,  to  connect  him  with  mortals.  There  is, 
at  all  courts,  a  chain  which  connects  the  prince  or  the  minister  with  the  page 
of  the  back-stairs,  or  the  chamber-maid.  The  king's  wife,  or  mistress,  has 
an  influence  over  him  ;  a  lover  has  an  influence  over  her ;  the  chambermaid, 
or  tlie  valet  de  chambre,  has  an  influence  over  both  ;  and  so  ad  infinitum. 
You  must,  therefore,  not  break  a  link  of  that  chain,  by  which  you  hope  to 
climb  up  to  the  prince. 

You  must  renounce  courts,  if  you  will  not  connive  at  knaves,  and  tolerate 
fools.  Their  number  makes  them  considerable.  You  should  sh  little  quar- 
rel as  connect  ypurself  with  either. 

Whatever  you  say  or  do  at  court,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  will  be. known ; 
the  business  of  most  of  those,  who  crowd  levees  and  antichambers,  being  to 
repeat  all  that  they  see  or  hear,  and  a  great  deal  that  they  neither  see  nor 
besr,  according  as  they  are  inclined  to  the  persons  concerned,  or  according 
to  the  wishes  of  those  to  whom  they  hope  to  make  their  court.  Great  cau- 
tion is  therefore  necessary ;  and  if,  to  great  caution,  you  can  join  seeming 
frankness  and  openness,  you  will  unite  what  Machiavd  reckons  very  diffi- 
cult, but  very  necessary  to  be  united  ;  volto  seioUo  epensieri  stretii. 

Women  are  very  apt  to  be  mingled  in  court  intrigues  ;  but  they  deserve 
attention  better  than  coiifldence  :  to  hold  by  them  is  a  very  precarious  te- 
nure. 

I  am  agreeably  interrupted  in  these  reflections  by  a  letter  which  I  have 
this  moment  received  from  Baron  Firmian.  It  contains  your  panegyric,  and 
with  the  strongest  proteotatiouH  imaginable  that  he  does  you  only  justice. 
1  received  this  favourable  account  of  yon  with  plesMure,  and  I  communicate 
it  to  you  with  as  much.  While  you  deserve  praise,  it  is  reasonable  you 
should  know  that  you  meet  with  it ;  and  1  make  no  doubt,  but  that  it  will 
encourage  you  in  penievering  to  deserve  it.  This  is  one  paragraph  of  the  Ba- 
ron's letter.  **  Ses  rncBurs  dans  un  age  si  tendre,  leyiies  selon  toutes  les 
ioix  dune  morale  exacte  et  senses  ;  son  application  (that  is  what  I  like^ 
a  tout  ce  qui  s^appetie  etude  serieuse,  et  Belles  Lettres^  eloiynie  de  Combre 
mime  dun  Paste  Pedantesque,  le  rendcnt  trih  digue  de  vos  tendres  soins  ; 
etjai  I'hotineur  de  vous  assurer  que  chacun  se  louera  beaucoup  de  son 
commerce  aise^  et  de  son  amitib  ;  jen  ai  profit^  avecplaisir  ici  et  a  Vienne, 
etjeme  crois  tres  heureux  de  la  permission,  quilm'a  accordie,  de  la  anUi* 
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nuer  par  la  voie  de  Uttres  *." — Repatation,  like  health,  it  preeerved  and  in 
creased  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  is  acquired.  Continue  to  denin* 
and  deserve  praise,  and  yon  will  certainly  find  il.  Knowledge,  adorned  by 
manners,  will  infallibly  procure  it.  Consider,  that  you  have  but  a  little  way 
farther  to  get  to  your  journey's  end ;  therefore,  for  God*8  sake,  do  not  slacken 
your  pace ;  one  year  and  a-half  more  of  sound  application,  Mr  Harte  assureii 
me,  will  finish  his  work  ;  and  when  his  work  is  finished  well,  your  own  will 
be  very  easily  done  afterwards.  Les  ManUrei  et  les  Ghracei  are  no  imma- 
terial parts  of  that  work  ;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  give  as  much  of  your  at- 
tention to  them  as  to  your  books.  Every  thing  depends  upon  them  :  tenza 
di  not  ognifatica  e  vana.  The  various  companies  yon  now  go  into  will 
procure  them  you,  if  you  will  carefully  observe,  and  form  yourself  upon  those 
who  have  them. 

Adieu  I  God  bless  you  I  and  may  you  ever  deserve  that  aflfection  with 
which  1  am  now,  Yours  I 


LETTER  CXCIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Ltmdon,  SqftembtrS.  O.  a  1749L 

i  have  received  yours  from  Laubach,  of  the  17th  of  August  N.  S.,  with  the 
mclosed  for  Comte  Lascaris ;  which  I  have  given  him,  and  with  which  he  it 
extremely  pleased,  as  I  am  with  your  account  of  Camiola.  1  am  very  glad 
that  yon  attend  to,  and  inform  yourself  of,  the  political  objects  of  the  coun- 
tries you  go  through.  Trade  and  manufactures  are  very  considerable^  not 
to  say  the  most  important  ones ;  for,  though  armies  and  nayies  are  the  ahin- 
ing  marks  of  the  strength  of  countries,  they  would  be  very  ill  paid,  and  con* 
sequently  fight  very  ill,  if  manufJEU^tures  and  commerce  did  not  support  them. 
You  have  certainly  observed  in  Germany  the  inefliciency  of  great  powers, 
with  great  tracts  of  country  and  swarms  of  men ;  which  are  abaolotely  vae- 
less,  if  not  paid  by  other  powers,  who  have  the  resources  of  manufactofes 
and  commerce.  This  we  have  lately  experienced  to  be  the  case  of  the  two 
Empresses  of  Germany  and  Russia :  England,  France,  and  Spain,  moat  pay 
their  respective  allies,  or  they  may  as  well  be  without  them. 

1  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  taking,  into  the  bargain,  the  obaer- 
vation  of  natural  curiosities ;  they  are  very  welcome,  provided  they  do  not 
take  up  the  room  of  better  things.  But  the  forms  of  government,  the  ma^fT»f 
of  policy,  the  strength  or  weakness,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  aeTeral 
countries  you  see  or  hear  of  are  the  important  objects,  which  I  recommeiid 
to  your  most  minute  inquiries,  and  most  serious  attention.  I  thought  tliat 
the  republic  of  Venice  had  by  this  timo  laid  aside  that  silly  and  fnrolooa 
piece  of  policy,  of  endeavouring  to  conc(*al  their  form  of  government ;  wfaicfa 
any  body  may  know,  pretty  nearly,  by  taking  the  pains  to  read  four  cnt  five 
books,  which  explain  all  the  great  parts  of  it ;  and  as  for  some  of  the  little- 
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Notwithstanding  his  grest  youth,  his  nMnners  are  regulat«»d  by  the  most  ttocs-- 
ceptionable  rules  of  sense,  and  of  moralitj.     His  application  fthat  ia  what  tWmJ  vim 
every  kind  of  serious  study,  as  well  as  to  polite  literature,  without  even  the  least  msy»- 
pearance  of  ostentatious  pedantry,  render  him  worthy  of  your  most  tender  affection  i^ 
and  I  hare  the  honour  of  assuring  you,  that  every  one  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  th^ 
acquisition  of  his  acquaintance*  or  of  his  friendship.      I  have  pro6tcd  of  it,  bottB 
here  and  at  Vienna  ;  and  shall  esteem  myself  very  happy  to  make  uia  of  the  pcnni» 
lion  he  has  given  me  of  continuing  it  by  letter.*' 
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wIimIs  of  that  machine,  the  kDowledge  of  them  wonld  be  m  little  nsefol  to 
others  as  dangerous  to  themselves.  Their  best  policy  (I  can  tell  them)  ia 
to  keep  quiet,  and  to  oifend  no  one  great  power,  by  joining  with  another. 
Their  escape,  after  the  Ligue  of  Camoray^  should  prore  an  useful  lesson  to 
them. 

I  am  glad  yon  frequent  the  assemblies  at  Venice.  Have  you  seen  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Capello ;  and  how  did  they  receive  you  ?  Let  me  know 
who  are  the  ladies  whose  houses  you  frequent  the  most.  Have  you  seen 
the  Comptesso  d'OrseUka,  Princess  of  Holstein  ?  Is  Comte  Algarotti,  who 
was  the  tenant  there,  at  Venice  ? 

You  will,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  meet  with  numbers  of  the  Pretender's 
people,  (English,  Scotch  and  Irish  fugitives,)  especially  at  Rome;  and  pro* 
babiy  the  Pretender  himself  It  is  none  of  your  business  to  declare  war  to 
these  people ;  as  little  as  it  is  your  interest,  or,  I  hope,  your  inclination,  to 
connect  yourself  with  them  ;  and  therefore  I  recommend  to  you  a  .perfect 
neutrality.  Avoid  them  as  much  as  you  can  with  decency  and  good  man- 
ners ;  but  when  you  cannot,  avoid  any  political  conversation  or  debates  with 
them :  tell  them  that  you  do  not  concern  yourself  with  political  matters ;  that 
yon  are  neither  a  maker  nor  a  deposer  of  kings ;  that  when  yon  left  England, 
you  left  a  king  in  it,  and  have  not  since  heard  either  of  his  death,  or  of  any 
revolution  that  has  happened  ;  and  that  you  take  kings  and  kingdoms  as  you 
find  them ;  but  enter  no  farther  into  matters  with  them,  which  can  be  of  no 
use,  and  might  bring  on  heats  and  quarrels.  When  you  speak  of  the  old 
Pkvtender,  you  will  call  him  only  the  Chevalier  de  St  George ;  but  mention 
him  as  seldom  as  possible.  Should  he  chance  to  speak  to  you  at  any  assem- 
bly, (as,  I  am  told,  he  sometimes  does  to  the  English,)  be  sure  that  you  seem 
not  to  know  him ;  and  answer  him  civilly,  but  always  either  in  French  or 
in  Italian  ;  and  give  him,  in  the  former,  the  appellation  of  Mansieurf  and  in 
the  latter,  of  Signare.  Should  you  meet  with  the  Cardinal  of  York,  yon 
will  be  under  no  difficulty ;  for  he  has,  as  Cardinal,  an  undoubted  right  to 
Eminemcu  Upon  the  whole,  see  any  of  those  people  as  little  as  possible ; 
when  you  do  see  them,  be  civil  to  them,  upon  the  footing  of  strangers ;  but 
never  be  drawn  into  any  altercations  with  them,  about  the  imaginary  right 
of  their  king,  as  they  call  him. 

It  is  to  no  sort  of  purpose  to  talk  to  those  pe<^le  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  and  the  particular  constitution  of  this  country.  Blinded  by  pre- 
judices, soured  by  misfortunes,  and  tempted  by  their  necessities,  they  are 
as  incapable  of  reasoning  rightly,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  of  acting  wisely. 
The  late  Lord  Pembroke  never  would  know  any  thing  that  he  had  not  a 
mind  to  know ;  and,  in  this  case,  I  advise  yon  to  follow  his  example.  Never 
know  either  the  father  or  the  two  sons,  any  otherwise  than  as  foreigners ; 
and  BO,  not  knowing  their  pretensions,  you  have  no  occasion  to  dispute  them. 

i  can  never  help  recommending  to  yon  the  utmost  attention  and  care,  to 
acquire  les  ManiereSt  ia  Toumurtt  et  les  Graces,  d'un  galant  homme,  ei 
d'un  homme  de  cour.  They  should  appear  in  every  look,  in  every  action ; 
iu  your  address,  and  even  in  your  dress,  if  yon  would  either  please  or  rise 
in  the  world,  lliat  you  may  do  both  (and  both  are  in  your  power)  is  9iost 
ardently  wished  you,  by  Yours. 

P.  S.  I  made  Comte  Lascaris  shew  me  your  letter,  which  I  liked  very 
well ;  the  style  was  easy  and  natural,  and  the  French  pretty  correct.  There 
were  »o  few  faults  in  the  orthography,  thai  a  little  nMre  obeenralion  of  the 
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bei^  French  authors  wimki  make  yoa  a  comet  matter  of  that  neceaoary  ha- 
goage. 

I  will  not  conceal  from  yoo,  that  I  hare  lately  had  extraordinary  good  ae» 
counts  of  you,  from  an  unsuspected  and  judicious  person ;  who  promises  aa«, 
that,  with  a  little  more  of  the  world,  your  manners  and  address  will  equal 
your  knowledge.  This  is  the  more  pleasing  to  me,  as  those  were  the  two 
articles  of  which  I  was  the  most  doubtfuL  These  commeodattons  will  not, 
I  am  persuaded,  make  you  Tain  and  coxoomscaly  but  only  encourage  you  to 
go  on  in  the  right  way. 
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It  seems  extraordinary,  hut  it  is  very  true,  tliat  my  anxiety  for  you  m- 
creases  in  proportion  to  the  good  accounts  which  I  receive  of  yon  from  aB 
hands.  I  promise  m3r8elf  so  much  hum  you,  that  1  dread  the  least  diaap- 
pointoient.  Yoo  are  now  so  near  the  port,  which  I  hare  so  long  wished  and 
laboured  to  bring  you  safe  into,  that  my  concern  would  be  doubled,  sbouM 
you  be  shipwrecked  within  sight  of  it.  The  object,  therefore,  of  this  letter 
is,  (laying  aside  all  the  authority  of  a  parent,)  to  conjure  you  as  m  friend,  by 
the  affection  you  have  for  me,  (and  surely  you  have  reiison  to  have  aooWk) 
and  by  the  regard  yon  have  for  yourself,  to  go  on,  with  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion, to  complete  that  work,  which,  of  late,  you  have  carried  on  so  well,  aud 
which  is  now  ao  near  being  finished.  My  wishes  and  my  plan  were  to  make 
you  shine  and  distinguish  yourself  equally  in  the  learned  and  the  polite  world. 
Few  have  been  able  to  do  it.  Deep  learning  is  generally  tainted  with  pe* 
dantry,  or  at  least  unadorned  by  manners ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  polite  man- 
ners, and  the  turn  of  the  world,  are  too  often  unsupported  by  knowledi^e, 
and  consequently  end  contemptibly,  in  the  frivolous  dissipation  of  drawing- 
rooms  and  rueiles.  Yon  are  now  got  over  the  dry  and  difficult  parts  of  leam« 
ing ;  what  remains  requires  much  more  time  than  trouble.  You  have  lost 
time  by  your  illness ;  you  must  regain  it  now  or  never.  I  therefore  most 
earnestly  desire,  for  your  own  sake,  that  for  these  next  six  months,  at  least 
six  hours  every  morning,  uninterruptedly,  may  be  inviolably  sacred  to  your 
studies  with  Mr  Harte.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  require  so  much ; 
but  I  know  that  I  do,  and  hope  yon  will,  and  consequently  prevail  with  him 
to  give  you  that  time :  1  own  it  is  a  good  deal ;  but  when  both  you  and  he 
consider  tliat  the  work  will  be  so  much  better,  and  so  much  sooner  done,  by 
such  an  assiduous  and  continued  application,  3rou  will,  neither  of  yoo,  think 
it  too  much,  and  each  will  find  his  account  in  it.  So  much  for  the  mornings, 
which,  from  your  own  good  sense,  and  Mr  Harte's  tenderness  and  care  of 
you,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  thus  well  employed.  It  is  not  only  reasonable,  but 
useful  too,  that  your  evenings  should  be  devoted  to  amnsements  and  plea- 
sures ;  and  therefore  I  not  only  allow,  but  recommend,  that  they  should  be 
employed  at  assemblies,  balls,  spectaeleSy  and  in  the  best  companies  z  with 
this  restriction  only,  that  the  consequences  of  the  evening's  diversions  may 
not  break  in  upon  the  moming*8  studies,  by  breakfastings,  visits,  and  idle 
parties  into  the  country.  At  your  age,  you  need  not  be  ashamed,  when  any 
of  these  morning  parties  are  proposed,  to  say  that  you  must  beg  to  be  rxcuKed, 
for  you  are  obliged  to  devote  your  mornings  to  Mr  Harte ;  that  I  will  iiavp 
it  ao ;  and  that  yoa  dare  not  do  otherwise.    Lay  it  all  upon  me ;  though  1 
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am  peraoaded  it  will  be  as  much  yoar  own  inclination  at  it  is  mino.  But 
those  frivolous,  idle  people,  whose  time  hangs  upon  their  own  hands,  and  who 
daaire  to  make  others  lose  theirs  too,  are  not  to  he  reasoned  with :  and  in- 
deed it  would  he  doing  them  too  much  honour.  The  shortest,  civil  answers 
are  the  best ;  I  cannot^  I  dare  not^  instead  of  /  will  not ;  for  if  you  were 
to  enter  with  them  into  the  necessity  of  study,  and  the  usefulness  of  know- 
ledge, it  would  only  furnish  them  with  matter  for  their  silly  jests ;  which, 
though  I  would  not  have  you  mind,  I  would  not  have  you  invite.  I  will  sup- 
pose you  at  Rome,  studying  six  hours  uninterruptedly  with  Mr  Harte,  every 
morning,  and  passing  your  evenings  with  the  best  company  of  Rome,  obser- 
ving their  manners  and  forming  your  own ;  and  I  will  suppose  a  number  of  idle, 
sauntering,  illiterate  English,  as  there  commonly  is  there,  living  entirely  with 
one  another,  supping,  drinking,  and  sitting  up  late  at  each  other's  lodgings ; 
commonly  in  riots  and  scrapes,  when  drunk;  and  never  in  good  company 
when  sober.  I  will  take  one  of  these  pretty  fellows,  and  give  you  the  dia- 
logue between  him  and  yourself;  such  as,  I  dare  say,  it  will  be  on  his  side . 
and  such  as,  I  hope,  it  will  be  on  yours. 

Englishman.  Will  you  come  and  breakfast  with  me  to* morrow ;  then' 
will  be  four  or  five  of  our  countrymen ;  we  have  provided  chaises,  and  we 
will  drive  somewhere  out  of  town  after  breakfast  ? 

Stanhope.  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  home  all 
morning. 

Englishman.     Why  then  we  will  come  and  breakfast  with  yon. 

Stanhope.     I  can*t  do  that  neither;  I  am  engnged. 

Englishman.     Well,  then,  let  it  be  the  next  day. 

Stanhope.  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  it  can  be  no  day  in  the  morning ;  for 
I  neither  go  out,  nor  see  any  body  at  home  before  twelve. 

Englishman.  And  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  yourself  till  twelve 
o*clock. 

Stanhope.     I  am  not  by  myself,  I  am  with  Mr  Harte. 

Englishman.     Then  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  him  ? 

Stanhope.     We  study  different  things ;  we  read,  we  converse. 

Englishman.  Very  pretty  amusement  indeed  I  Are  yon  to  take  Orders 
then. 

Stanhope.     Yes,  my  father's  ordersi  I  believe  1  must  like. 

Englishman.  Why  hast  thou  no  more  spirit,  than  to  mind  an  old  fellow 
a  thousand  miles  off? 

Stanhope.     If  I  don't  mind  his  orders,  he  won't  mind  my  draughta. 

Englishman.  What  does  the  old  prig  threaten  then?  threatened  folks 
live  long :  never  mind  threats. 

Stanhope.  No,  I  can't  say  that  he  has  ever  threatened  me  in  his  life ;  but 
I  believe  I  had  best  not  provoke  him. 

Englishman.  Pooh  I  you  would  have  one  angry  letter  from  the  old  fel- 
low, and  there  would  be  an  end  of  iu 

Stanhope.  You  mistake  him  mightily ;  he  always  does  more  than  be  says. 
He  has  never  been  angry  with  me  yet,  that  I  remember,  in  bis  life :  but  if 
I  were  to  provoke  him,  I  am  sure  he  would  never  forgive  me  ;  he  would  be 
coolly  immoveable,  and  1  might  beg  and  pray,  and  write  my  heart  out  to  no 
purpose. 

Englishman.  Why  then  he  is  an  old  dog,  that's  all  I  can  say ;  and  pray 
are  you  to  obey  your  dry-nnne  too,  this  same,  what's  his  name-^Mr  Harte  ? 

Stanhope.     Yet. 
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EnglishniaD.  So  be  stnffii  you  all  morning  with  Greek,  and  Latia,  aad 
Logic,  and  all  that.  Egad  I  hare  a  dry-nurse  too,  bat  I  nerer  looked  into 
a  book  with  bim  in  my  Kfe  ;  1  have  not  so  moch  as  seen  the  hee  of  him  tUi 
week,  and  don't  care  a  loose  if  I  never  see  it  again. 

Stanhope.  My  dry-nurse  never  desires  any  thing  of  me  that  is  not  rea- 
sonable, and  for  my  own  good ;  and  therefore  I  like  to  be  with  him. 

Englishman.  Very  sententious  and  edifying,  upon  my  word  I  at  this  rate 
you  will  be  reckoned  a  very  good  young  man. 

Stanhope.     Why,  that  will  do  me  no  harm. 

Englishman.  Will  yon  be  with  us  to-morrow  in  the  evening  then  ?  We 
shall  be  ten  with  yon ;  and  I  have  got  some  excellent  good  wine ;  and  well 
lie  very  merry. 

Stanhope.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  engaged  for  all  the 
evening,  to-morrow ;  first  at  Cardinal  Albani*s ;  and  then  to  sup  at  the  Ve> 
netian  Ambassadress's. 

Englbhman.  How  the  devil  can  you  like  being  always  with  tbeee  !•• 
reigners  ?  I  never  go  amongst  them,  with  all  their  formalities  and  ceremO" 
nies.  I  am  never  easy  in  company  with  them,  and  I  don't  know  why,  bat 
1  am  ashamed. 

Stanhope.  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid ;  I  am  very  easy  with  then ; 
they  are  very  easy  with  me ;  I  get  the  language,  and  1  see  their  characters, 
by  conversing  with  them ;  and  diat  is  what  we  are  sent  abroad  for,  is  it  not? 

Englishman.  I  hate  your  modest  women's  company ;  your  women  of  &• 
shion  as  they  call  'em :  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them  for  my  part. 

Stanhope.     Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  ? 

Englishman.  No ;  I  never  conversed  with  them ;  but  I  have  been  aone- 
times  in  their  company,  though  much  against  my  will. 

Stanhope.  But  at  least  they  have  done  you  no  hurt ;  which  is,  proha- 
biy,  more  than  you  can  say  of  the  women  you  do  converse  with. 

Englishman.  That's  true,  I  own ;  but  for  all  that,  I  would  rather  keep 
company  wiith  my  surgeon  half  the  year,  than  with  your  women  of  fashion 
(he  year  round. 

Stanhope.  Tastes  are  different,  you  know,  and  every  man  follows  his 
own. 

Englishman.  That's  true ;  but  thine's  a  devilish  odd  one.  Stanhope.  .^11 
morning  with  thy  dry-nurse :  all  the  evening  in  formal  fine  company  ;  and 
all  day  long  afraid  of  old  Daddy  in  England.  Thou  art  a  queer  fellow,  and 
I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  thee. 

Stanhope.     I  am  afraid  so  too. 

Englishman.  Well  then  :  good  night  to  you :  you  have  no  objection,  I 
hope,  to  my  being  drunk  to-night,  which  I  certainly  will  be. 

Stanhope.  Not  in  the  least ;  nor  to  yoor  being  sick  to-morrow,  which 
you  as  certainly  will  be ;  and  so  good  night  too. 

Yon  will  observe,  that  1  have  not  put  into  your  mouth  those  good  argu- 
ments, which  upon  such  an  occasion  would,  I  am  sure,  occur  to  you ;  as 
piety  and  affection  towards  me ;  regard  and  friendship  for  Mr  Harte ;  re- 
spect for  your  own  moral  character,  and  for  all  the  relative  duties  of  man, 
son,  pnpil,  and  citizen.  Such  solid  arguments  would  be  thrown  away  up- 
on such  shallow  puppies.  Leave  them  to  their  ignorance,  and  to  their  dirtv, 
disgraceful  vices,  lliey  will  severely  feel  the  effects  of  them,  when  it  will 
:>*>  too  late.  Without  the  comfortable  refuge  of  learning,  and  with  all  tlie 
sickness  and  pains  of  a  ruined  stomach,  and  a  rotten  carcase,  if  they  happer 
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to  ftrrire  at  old  age,  it  U  an  oneaay  and  ignominiooa  one.  The  ridicule 
which  such  fellows  endeavour  to  throw  upon  those  who  are  not  like  them,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  sense,  the  most  authentic  panegyric  Go  on, 
then,  my  dear  child,  in  the  way  yon  are  in,  only  for  a  year  and  half  more ; 
tliat  is  all  I  ask  of  yoo.  After  that,  1  promise  that  yon  shall  be  your  own 
master,  and  that  I  will  pretend  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  yonr.best  and 
truest  friend.  You  shall  recei?e  advice,  but  no  orders,  from  me ;  and  in 
troth  you  will  want  no  other  advice  but  such  as  youth  and  inexperience 
must  necessarily  require.  You  shall  certainly  want  nothing  that  is  requi- 
site, not  only  for  your  conveniency,  but  also  fur  your  pleasures,  which  I  al- 
ways desire  shall  be  gratified.  You  will  suppose  that  1  mean  the  pleasures 
dtun  hannile  homme. 

While  you  are  learning  Italian,  which  I  hope  you  do  with  diligence,  pray 
take  care  to  continue  your  German,  which  you  may  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  speaking.  I  wouKl  also  have  you  keep  up  your  knowledge  of  the 
Jun  Pul/licum  Imperii^  by  looking  over,  now  and  then,  those  inestimable 
manuscripUy  which  Sir  Charles  Williams,  who  arrived  here  last  week,  aa- 
•ores  me  you  have  made  upon  that  subject.  It  will  be  of  very  great  use  to 
yoo,  when  you  come  to  be  concerned  in  foreign  affairs ;  as  you  shall  be  (if 
von  qualify  younelf  for  them)  younger  than  ever  any  other  was :  I  mean 
before  you  are  twenty.  Sir  Charlea  tells  me,  that  he  will  answer  for  your 
learning ;  and  that,  he  believes,  you  will  acquire  that  address,  and  those 
gimces,  which  are  so  necessary  to  give  it  its  full  lustre  and  value.  But  he 
confesses,  that  he  doubts  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  The  justice 
which  he  does  Mr  Harte,  in  his  panegyrics  of  him,  makes  me  hope,  that 
there  is  likewise  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  encomiums  of  you.  Are  you 
^eased  with,  and  proud  of  tlie  reputation  which  you  have  already  acquired  ? 
Surely  you  are,  for  I  am  sure  I  am.  Will  you  do  any  thing  to  lessen  or 
forfeit  it  ?  Surely  you  will  not.  And  will  you  not  do  all  you  can  to  extend 
and  increase  it  ?  Surely  you  will.  It  is  only  going  on  for  a  year  and  half 
longer,  as  you  have  gone  on  for  the  two  years  last  past,  and  devoting  half 
the  day  only  to  application  ;  and  you  will  be  sure  to  make  the  earliest  figure 
and  fortune  in  the  world,  that  ever  man  made.     Adieu. 
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If  I  had  fiiith  in  philters  and  love  potions,  I  should  suspect  that  you  had 
given  Sir  Charles  Williams  some,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  you, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  every  body  else.  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  what  he 
says  of  the  extent  and  correctness  of  your  knowledge,  as  it  might  either 
make  you  vain,  or  persuade  you  that  you  had  already  enough  of  what  no- 
body can  have  too  much.  You  will  easily  imagine  how  many  questions  I 
asked,  and  how  narrowly  I  sifted  him  upon  your  subject ;  he  answered  me, 
and  I  daresay  with  truth,  just  as  I  could  have  wished ;  till,  hatisfied  entirely 
with  his  accounts  of  your  character  and  learning,  1  inquired  into  other  mat- 
ters, intrinsically  indeed  of  leaa  consequence,  but  still  of  great  consequence 
to  every  man,  and  of  more  to  you  than  to  almost  any  man :  I  mean,  your 
address,  manners,  and  air.  To  these  questions,  the  same  truth  which  he  had 
observed  before,  obliged  him  to  give  me  much  leia  satisfiMtory  answers. 
And  as  he  thought  himself,  in  fnendahip  both  to  yon  and  me^  obliged  to  tell 

2t 
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me  the  diaagreemble  aa  well  ai  the  agreeable  tratbs,  apon  the  aaine  princi- 
ple 1  think  m}'8elf  obliged  to  repeat  them  to  yon. 

He  told  me  then,  tluU  in  company  yon  were  frequently  moal/wwoftiii^i^ 
inattentive,  absent,  and  distrait :  that  yon  came  into  a  room,  and  preaented 
yonnelf,  very  awkwardly :  that  at  table  yon  constantly  threw  down  knives, 
forks,  napkins,  bread,  &c. ;  and  that  yon  neglected  your  person  and  dress,  to 
a  degree  unpardonable  at  any  age,  and  mnch  more  so  at  yonrs. 

'libese  things,  howsoever  immaterial  they  may  seem  to  people  who  do  nol 
know  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  give  me,  who  know  them  to  be 
exceedingly  material,  very  great  ccmcern.  I  have  long  distrusted  yoo,  tad 
therefore  frequently  admonished  you,  upon  these  articles;  and  I  tell  you 
plainly,  that  1  shall  not  be  easy  till  1  hear  a  very  different  account  of  them.  1 
know  no  one  thing  more  offensive  to  a  company,  than  that  inattention  aad 
diMiradum.  It  is  showing  them  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  people  never  for- 

£'ve  contempt.  No  man  is  distrait  with  the  man  he  fears,  or  the  woman 
I  loves ;  which  is  a  prcK»f  that  every  man  can  get  the  better  of  that  dUtrof 
tiom,  when  he  thinks  it  worth  bis  while  to  do  so ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
it*  is  always  worth  his  while.  F<ir  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  be  in  com* 
pany  with  a  dead  man,  than  with  an  absent  one ;  for  if  the  dead  man  gives 
me  no  pleasure,  at  least  he  shows  me  no  contempt ;  whereas,  the  abscM 
man,  silently  indeed,  but  very  plainly,  tells  me  that  he  does  not  think  om 
worth  his  attention.  Besides,  can  an  absent  man  make  any  observations  up- 
on the  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  company  ?  No.  He  may  be 
.  in  the  best  companies  all  his  lifetime,  (if  they  will  admit  him,  which,  if  1 
were  they,  1  would  not,)  and  never  he  one  jot  the  wiser.  I  never  will  con* 
vene  with  an  absent  man ;  one  may  as  well  talk  to  a  d«af  one.  It  is,  io 
truth,  a  practical  blunder,  to  address  ourselves  to  a  man  who  we  aee  plainly 
neither  hears,  minds,  nor  understandM  us.  Moreover,  I  aver,  that  no  man 
is,  in  any  degn^e,  fit  for  either  business  or  conversation,  who  cannot  and  docs 
not  direct,  and  command  his  attention  to  the  present  object,  be  that  what  it 
will.  You  know,  by  experience,  that  I  grndge  no  expense  in  your  education, 
but  1  will  possitively  not  keep  yon  a  Flapper.  Yon  may  read,  in  Dr  Swift, 
the  description  of  these  flappers,  and  the  use  they  were  of  to  your  friends  the 
Lapntans ;  whose  miiuls  (Gulliver  says)  are  so  taken  up  with  intense  spe- 
culations, that  they  neither  can  speak  nor  attend  to  the  discourses  uf  others, 
without  being  roused  by  some  external  taction  upon  the  organs  of  speech 
and  hearing ;  for  which  reason,  those  people  who  are  able  to  afford  it,  al* 
ways  keep  a  flapper  in  their  family,  as  one  of  their  domestics ;  nor  ever  walk 
about,  or  make  visits  without  him.  This  flapper  is  likewise  employed  di- 
ligently to  attend  his  master  in  his  walks;  and,  upon  occasion,  to  give  a  soft 
flap  upon  his  eyes,  because  he  is  always  so  wrapped  up  in  cogitation,  that  he 
is  in  manifest  danger  of  falling  down  every  precipice,  and  bouncing  his  Itead 
against  every  post,  and,  in  the  streets,  of  jostling  others,  or  being  josiied  in- 
to the  kennel  himself.  If  Christian  will  undertake  this  province  into  ihe 
bargain,  with  all  uiy  lieart ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  any  increase  of  wages 
upon  that  score,  in  short,  1  give  yon  fair  warning,  that,  when  we  meet,  if 
you  are  absent  in  miod,  1  will  soon  be  absent  in  bcniy ;  for  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  stay  in  the  room ;  and  if  at  table  you  throw  down  your  knife,  plate» 
bread,  &c.  and  hack  the  wing  of  a  chicken  for  half  an  hour,  without  being  able 
to  cut  it  off,  and  vour  sleeve  all  the  time  in  another  dish,  1  must  rise  from  table 
to  escape  the  fever  you  would  certainly  give  me.  Good  Gwd  !  how  1  blMmUl 
be  shocked,  if  yon  came  hito  my  room,  for  ilie  first  timet  witli  two  left 
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l«gi,  presenting  yoanelf  with  all  the  graces  and  dignity  of  a  tailor,  and  yonr 
doihea  hanging  npon  yon,  like  those  in  Monmooth- street,  upon  tenier-hooks  I 
whereas,  I  expect,  nay,  require,  to  see  yon  present  yourself  with  the  easy  and 
genteel  air  of  a  man  of  fashion,  who  has  kept  good  company.  I  expect  yoo 
not  only  well  dressed,  bat  very  well  dressed ;  I  expect  a  gracefulness  in  all 
yoor  motions,  and  something  particularly  engaging  in  your  address.  All  this 
I  expect,  and  all  this  it  is  in  your  power,  by  care  and  attention,  to  make  me 
find ;  but  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  if  1  do  not  find  it,  we  shall  not  convcNrse 
very  much  together ;  for  I  cannot  stand  inattention  and  awkwardness ;  it 
would  endanger  my  health.  You  have  often  seen,  and  I  have  as  often  made 
yoa  observe  L^^'s  distinguished  inattention  and  awkwardness.  Wrapped  up, 
like  a  Lapotan,  in  intense  thought,  and  possibly  sometimes  in  no  thought  at  all, 
(which,  I  believe,  is  very  often  the  case  with  absent  people,)  he  does  not  know 
hia  most  intimate  acquaintance  by  sight,  or  answers  them  as  if  he  were  at 
crosa  purposes.  He  leaves  his  hat  in  one  room,  bin  swoitl  in  another,  and 
would  leave  his  shoes  in  a  third,  if  his  buckles,  though  awry,  did  not  save 
them :  his  legs  and  arms,  by  his  awkward  management  of  them,  seem  to  have 
OBdergone  the  Question  extraordinaire  ;  and  his  head,  always  hanging  upon 
one  or  other  of  his  shoulders,  seems  to  have  received  tlie  first  stroke  upon 
a  block.  I  sincerely  value  and  esteem  him  for  his  parts,  learning,  and  vir- 
tue; but,  for  the  soul  of  me,  1  cannot  luve  him  in  company.  This  will  be 
universally  the  case,  in  common  life,  of  every  inattentive,  awkward  man,  let 
his  real  merit  and  knowledge  be  ever  so  great.  When  1  was  of  your  age,  I  de- 
sired to  shine,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in  every  part  of  life ;  and  was  as  attentive 
to  my  manners,  my  dress,  and  my  air,  in  company  of  evenings,  as  to  my  books 
aad  my  tutor  in  the  mornings.  A  young  fellow  should  be  ambitious  to  shine 
in  every  thing ;  and,  of  the  two,  always  rather  overdo  than  underdo.  These 
things  are  by  no  means  trifles ;  they  are  of  infinite  consequence  to  those  who 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  great  world,  and  who  would  make  a  figure  or  a  for- 
tune m  it.  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deserve  well ;  one  roust  please  well  too. 
Awkward,  disagreeable  merit  will  never  carry  any  body  far.  Wherever  you 
find  a  good  dancing-master,  pray  let  bim  put  you  upon  your  haunches ;  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  dancing,  as  for  coming  into  a  room,  and  presenting 
yourself  genteelly  and  gracefully.  Women,  whom  yoa  ought  to  endeavour 
to  please,  cannot  forgive  vulgar  and  awkward  air  and  gestures  ;  il  leurfaut 
dm  hriUant,  The  generality  of  men  are  pretty  like  them,  and  are  equally 
taken  by  the  same  exterior  graces. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  received  the  diamond  buckles  safe ;  all  1 
deaire  in  return  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  buckled  even  upon  yoor  feet, 
and  that  your  stockings  may  not  hide  them.  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  were 
an  egregious  fop ;  but,  I  protest,  that,  of  the  two,  I  would  rather  have  you 
a  fop  than  a  sloven.  I  think  negligence  in  my  own  dress,  even  at  my  age, 
when  certainly  I  expect  no  advantages  from  my  dress,  would  be  indecent 
with  regard  to  others.  1  have  done  with  fine  clothes ;  but  I  will  have  my 
plain  clothes  fit  me,  and  made  like  other  people's.  In  the  evenings,  I  re- 
commend to  you  the  company  of  women  of  fashion,  who  have  a  right  to 
attention,  and  will  be  paid  it.  Their  company  will  smooth  your  manners, 
and  give  you  a  habit  of  attention  and  respect,  of  which  you  will  find  the 
advantage  among  men. 

My  plan  for  yon,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  to  make  you  shine  equally 
in  the  learned,  and  in  the  polite  world ;  the  former  part  is  almost  completed 
to  my  wishes,  and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a  little  time  more,  be  quite  so. 
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The  latter  part  is  still  in  your  power  to  complete ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
yoa  will  do  it,  or  e]«e  the  former  part  will  a?ail  yoa  very  little ;  esperially 
in  your  department,  where  the  exterior  address  and  graces  do  half  the  busi- 
ness ;  they  must  be  the  harbingers  of  your  merit,  or  your  merit  will  be  very 
coldly  received ;  all  can,  and  do  judge  of  the  former,  few  of  the  latter. 

Mr  Harte  tells  me  that  yon  have  grown  very  much  since  your  illness ;  if 
you  get  up  to  five  feet  ten,  or  even  nine  inches,  your  figure  will  probably  be 
a  good  one ;  and  if  well  dressed  and  genteel,  will  probably  please ;  which  is 
a  much  greater  advantage  to  a  man,  than  people  commonly  think.  Lord 
Bacon  calls  it  a  letter  of  recommendation. 

I  would  wish  vou  to  be  the  omnis  homo,  f/iomme  unwersel.  You  are 
nearer  it,  if  you  please,  than  ever  any  body  was  at  your  age ;  and  if  yon  will 
but,  for  the  course  of  this  next  year  only,  exert  your  whole  attention  to  yom 
studies  in  the  morning,  and  to  your  address,  manners,  air,  and  lournure  in 
the  erenings,  yoia  will  be  the  man  I  wish  you,  and  the  man  that  is  rarely 
seen. 

Our  letters  go,  at  best,  so  irregularly,  and  so  often  miscarry  totally,  that, 
for  greater  security,  i  repeat  the  same  things.     So,  though  I  acknowledged 
by  Last  post  Mr  Harte's  letter  of  ilie  8th  September,  N.  S.,  I  acknowledge 
it  again  by  this  to  you.     If  this  should  find  you  still  at  Verona,  let  it  inform 
you,  that  1  wish  you  would  set  out  soon  for  Naples .-  unless  Mr  Harte  should 
think  it  better  for  yoli  to  stay  at  Verona,  or  any  other  place  on  thia  aide 
Rome,  till  you  go  there  for  the  Jubilee.     Nay,  if  he  likes  it  better,  I  am 
very  willing  that  you  should  go  directly  from  Verona  tu  Home ;  for  yoa  can- 
not have  too  much  of  Rome,  whether  upon  account  of  the  language,  the 
cariosities,  or  the  company.     My  only  reason  for  mentioning  Naples,  ia  for 
the  sake  of  the  climate,  upon  account  of  your  health;  but,  if  Mr  Harte  thinks 
that  your  health  is  now  so  well  restored  as  to  be  above  climate,  he  may  steer 
your  course  wherever  he  thinks  proper ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  your  going 
directly  to  Rome,  and  consequently  staying  there  so  much  the  longer,  may 
be  as  well  as  any  thing  eke.     I  think  you  and  I  cannot  put  our  afikirs  in 
better  bands  than  in  Mr  Harte's ;  and  I  will  take  hu)  infallibility  againsi  the 
Pope's,  with  some  odds  on  his  side.     A  propos  of  the  Pope ;  remember  to 
be  presented  to  him  before  you  leave  Rome,  and  f^o  through  the  neceaaary 
ceremonies  for  it,  whether  of  kissing  his  slipper  or  his  b-~h ;  for  I  would 
never  deprive  myself  of  any  thing  that  I  wanted  to  do  or  see,  by  refusing  to 
comply  with  an  established  custom.     When  I  was  in  Catholic  countries,  1 
never  declined  kneeling  in  their  churches  at  the  elevation,  nor  elsewhere, 
when  the  Host  went  by.     It  is  a  complaisance  due  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  by  no  means,  as  some  silly  people  have  imagined,  an  implied  ftp- 
probation  of  their  doctrine.     Bodily  attitudes  and  situations  are  things  so 
very  indifferent  in  themselves,  that  I  would  quarrel  with  nobody  about  them. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  improper  fur  Mr  Harte  to  pay  that  tribute  of  complai- 
sance,  upon  account  of  his  character. 

This  letter  is  a  very  long,  and  possibly  a  very  tedious  one ;  but  my  anxiety 
for  your  perfection  is  so  great,  and  particularly  at  this  critical  and  decisire 
period  of  year  life,  that  1  am  only  afraid  of  omitting,  but  never  of  repeating, 
or  dwelling  too  long  upon  any  thing  that  I  think  may  be  of  the  least  use  to 
you.  Have  the  same  anxiety  for  yourself,  that  I  have  for  yoo,  and  all  will 
do  well.     Adieu  I  my  dear  child.  ' 
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LETTER  CXCV. 

DEAR  BOT,  Landont  Septtmher  27.  O.  S.  1749. 

A  valgar,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  acting,  or  speaking,  implies  a  low 
education,  and  a  habit  of  low  company.  Yoang  people  contract  it  at  school, 
or  among  servants,  with  whom  they  are  too  often  used  to  converse ;  but  aftei' 
they  frequent  good  company,  they  must  want  attention  and  observation  very 
much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite  aside ;  and,  indeed,  if  they  do  not,  good 
company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them  aside.  The  various  kinds  of  vulgar- 
iima  are  infinite :  I  cannot  pretend  to  point  them  out  to  you ;  but  1  will 
give  some  samples,  by  which  you  may  guess  at  the  rest. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager  and  impetuous  about  trifles. 
He  suspects  himself  to  be  slighted,  thinks  every  thing  that  is  said  meant  at 
him :  If  the  company  happens  to  laugh,  he  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him  ; 
he  grows  angry  and  testy,  says  something  very  impertinent,  and  draws  him- 
self into  a  scrape,  by  shewing  what  he  calls  a  proper  spirit,  and  asserting 
himself.  A  man  of  fashion  does  not  suppose  himself  to  be  either  the  sole 
or  principal  object  of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or  words  of  the  company ;  and 
never  suspects  that  he  is  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  unless  he  is  conscious 
that  he  deserves  it.  And  if  (which  very  seldom  happens)  the  company  is 
absurd  or  ill-bred  enough  to  do  either,  he  does  not  care  twopence,  unleKs 
the  insult  be  so  gross  and  plain  as  to  require  satisfaction  of  another  kind. 
As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehement  and  eager  about  them ;  and, 
wherever  they  are  concerned,  rather  acquiesces  than  wrangles.  A  vulgai 
man's  conversation  always  savours  strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his  education 
and  company.  It  turns  chiefly  upon  his  domestic  afikirs,  his  servants,  the 
excellent  order  he  keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little  anecdotes  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  all  which  he  relates  with  emphasis,  as  interesting  matters. 
He  is  a  man  gossip. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  the  next  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  bad 
company,  and  a  bad  education.  A  man  of  fashion  avoids  nothing  with  more 
care  than  that.  Proverbial  expressions  and  trite  sayings  are  the  flowers  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.  Would  he  say  that  men  diflTer  in  their  tastes ; 
he  both  supports  and  adorns  that  opinion  by  the  good  old  saying,  as  he  re- 
spectfully calls  it,  that  what  is  one  mans  meaty  is  another  man*s  poison. 
If  any  body  attempts  being  smarts  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him,  he  gives  them 
tit  for  tat,  aye,  that  be  does.  He  has  always  some  favourite  word  for  the 
time  being;  which,  for  the  sake  of  using  often,  he  commonly  abuses.  Such 
as  tastiy  angry,  vastly  kind,  'vastly  handsome,  and  vastly  ugly.  Even  his 
pronunciation  of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  of  the  beast  along  with  it. 
He  rails  the  earth  yearth  ;  he  is  obleiged,  not  obliged  to  you.  He  goes  to 
wards,  and  not  towards,  such  a  place.  He  sometimes  affects  hard  words, 
by  way  of  ornament,  which  he  always  mangles  like  a  learned  woman.  A 
man  of  fashion  never  has  recourse  to  proverbs,  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;  uses 
neither  favourite  words  nor  hard  words ;  but  takes  great  care  to  speak  very 
correctly  and  grammatically,  and  to  pronounce  properly ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a  certain  left- 
handedness,  (if  I  may  use  that  word,)  loudly  proclaim  low  education  and  low 
company ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  have  frequented 
good  company,  without  having  catcbed  aomethiiig,  at  leatt»  of  their  air  and 
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motionB.  A  new  raised  man  is  distinguished  in  a  regiment  by  bis  awkwanl- 
ness ;  but  he  must  be  impenetrably  dnil,  if,  in  a  month  or  two*s  time,  be 
cannot  perform  at  least  the  common  manual  exercise,  and  look  like  a  soldier. 
The  very  accoutrements  of  a  man  of  fashion  are  grierons  encumbrances  to  a 
▼ulgar  man.  He  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  hat,  when  it  is  not  upon 
his  nead ;  his  cane  (if  unfortunately  he  wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with 
erery  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  he  drinks ;  destroys  them  first,  and  then  accom- 
panies them  in  their  fall.  His  sword  is  formidable  only  to  bis  own  legs,  which 
would  possibly  carry  him  fast  enough  out  of  the  way  of  any  sword  but  his 
own.  His  clothes  fit  him  so  ill,  and  constrain  him  so  much,  that  he  seems 
rather  their  prisoner  than  their  proprietor.  He  presents  himself  in  company 
like  a  criminal  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  very  air  condemns  him ;  and  peo- 
ple of  fashion  will  no  more  connect  themselves  with  the  one,  than  people  of 
character  will  with  the  other.  This  repulse  drives  and  sinks  him  into  low 
company ;  a  gulf  from  whence  no  man,  after  a  certain  age,  ever  emerged. 

JLes  manieres  nobles  et  aisieSt  la  tournure  dun  homme  de  condition^  U 
tan  de  la  bonne  compagnie,  les  graces,  lej'e  ne  sais  quoiy  qui  plaits  are  as 
necessary  to  adorn  and  introduce  your  intrinsic  merit  and  knowledge,  as  the 
polish  is  to  the  diamond ;  which,  without  that  polish,  would  never  be  woni, 
whatever  it  might  weigh.  Do  not  imagine  that  these  accomplishmentM  are 
only  useful  with  women ;  they  are  much  more  so  with  men.  In  a  public 
assembly,  what  an  advantage  has  a  graceful  speaker,  with  genteel  motions,  a 
handsome  figure,  and  a  liberal  air,  over  one  who  shall  speak  full  as  much 
good  sense,  but  destitute  of  these  ornaments  ?  In  business,  how  prevalent 
are  the  graces,  how  detrimental  is  the  want  of  them  ?  By  the  help  of  these 
I  have  known  some  men  refuse  favours  less  offensively  than  others  granted 
them.  The  utility  of  them  in  courts  and  negotiations  is  inconceivable.  You 
gain  the  hearts,  and  consequently  the  secrets,  of  nine  in  ten,  that  you  liave 
to  do  with,  in  spite  even  of  their  prudence ;  which  will,  nine  times  in  ten, 
t)e  the  dupe  of  their  hearts  and  of  their  senses.  Consider  the  importance  of 
these  things  as  they  deserve,  and  you  will  not  lose  one  moment  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them. 

You  are  travelling  now  in  a  country  once  so  famous  both  for  arts  and  anna, 
that  (however  degenerated  at  present)  it  still  deserves  your  attention  and 
reflection.  View  it  therefore  with  care,  compare  its  former  with  its  preaent 
state,  and  examine  into  the  causes  of  its  rise  and  its  decay.  Consider  it  dat- 
sically  and  politically,  and  do  not  run  through  it,  as  too  many  of  your  yoang* 
countrymen  do,  musically,  and  (to  u»e  a  ridiculous  word)  knick-^nackieaifym 
No  piping  nor  fiddling,  I  beseei'h  you ;  no  days  lost  in  poring  upon  alouMC 
imperceptible  Intaglios  an<i  Cameos  :  and  do  not  become  a  Virtuoso  of  ainall 
waret!.  Form  a  taste  of  Tainting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  if  yon  please, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  works  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  artists ; 
those  are  liberal  arts,  and  a  real  taste  and  knowledge  of  them  become  a  man 
of  fashion  very  well.  But,  beyond  certain  bounds,  the  man  of  taste  ends, 
and  the  frivolous  Virtuoso  begins. 

Your  friend  Mendes,  the  good  Samaritan,  dined  with  me  yesterday.  He 
has  more  good-nature  and  generosity  than  parts.  However,  I  will  show 
him  all  the  civilities  that  his  kindness  to  you  so  justly  deserves.  He  tells 
me  that  you  are  taller  than  i  am,  which  I  am  very  glad  of :  I  desire  that  you 
may  excel  me  in  every  thing  else  too ;  and,  far  from  repining,  I  shall  rejoice 
at  your  superiority.  He  commends  your  friend  Mr  Stevens  extremely ;  of 
whom  too  I  have  heard  so  good  a  character  from  other  people,  that  I  am 
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vmy  glad  of  yoar  connection  vrith  him.  It  may  prore  of  use  to  yon  bere- 
alter.  When  yon  meet  with  Huch  sort  of  Engliahmen  abroad,  who,  either 
from  their  parts  or  their  rank,  are  likely  to  make  a  figure  at  home,  I  would 
advise  you  to  cultivate  them,  and  get  their  favourahle  testimony  of  you 
here,  especially  those  who  are  to  return  to  England  before  you.  Sir  Charles 
Williams  has  puffed  you  (as  the  mob  call  it)  here  extremely.  If  three  or  four 
more  people  of  parts  do  the  same,  before  you  come  back,  your  first  ap- 
pear ance  in  London  will  be  to  great  advantage.  Many  people  do,  and  in- 
deed ought,  to  take  things  upon  trust ;  many  more  do,  who  need  not ;  and 
few  dare  dissent  from  an  established  opinion.     Adieu  I 


LETfER  CXCVI. 

0£AR  BOY,  Zoadba,  Odober  8.  O.  &  1740. 

1  received  by  the  last  post  your  letter  of  the  22d  September,  N.  S.,  but 
I  have  not  received  that  from  Mr  Harte,  to  which  you  refer,  and  which  yon 
My  contained  your  reasons  for  leaving  Verona,  and  returning  to  Venice ;  so 
tnt  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  Indeed  the  irregularity  and  negligence 
of  the  post  provoke  me,  as  they  break  the  thread  of  the  accounts  I  want  to 
receive  from  you,  and  of  the  instructions  and  orders  which  I  send  you,  al- 
Bost  every  post.  Of  these  last  twenty  posts  1  am  sure  that  I  have  wrote 
eighteen,  either  to  you  or  to  Mr  Harte,  and  it  does  not  appear,  by  your  letter, 
thai  all  or  even  any  of  my  letters  have  been  received.  I  desire  for  the  fu- 
tun*,  that  both  you  and  Mr  Harte  will  constantly,  in  your  letters,  mention 
the  dates  of  mine.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  miscarriage,  you  would  not 
have  been  in  the  uncertainty  you  seem  to  be  in  at  present,  with  regard  to 
yoor  future  motions.  Had  you  received  my  letters,  you  would  have  been 
by  this  time  at  Naples :  but  we  must  now  take  things  where  they  are. 

Upon  the  receipt  then  of  this  letter,  you  will,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
yoa  can,  set  out  for  Rome ;  where  you  will  not  arrive  too  long  before  the 
Jubilee,  considering  the  difficulties  of  getting  lodgings,  and  other  accom- 
Bodations  there  at  this  time.  1  leave  the  choice  of  the  route  to  you ;  but  1 
do  by  no  means  intend  that  you  should  leave  Rome  after  the  Jubilee,  as  you 
•eeni  to  hint  in  your  letter:  on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  Rome  your  head- 

rirters  for  six  months  at  least ;  till  you  shall  have,  in  a  manner,  acquired 
Jus  Civitatii  there.  More  things  are  to  be  seen  and  learned  there, 
than  in  any  other  town  in  Europe ;  there  are  the  best  masters  to  instruct, 
aad  the  best  companies  to  polish  yoji.  In  the  spring  you  may  make  (if  you 
pk»Be)  frequent  excursions  to  Naples ;  but  Rome  must  still  bo  your  head- 
quarters, till  the  heats  of  June  drive  you  from  thence  to  some  other  place 
in  Italy,  which  we  shall  think  of  by  that  time.     As  to  the  expense  which 

ron  mention,  I  do  not  regard  it  in  the  least ;  from  your  infancy  to  this  day, 
never  grudged  any  expense  in  your  education,  and  still  less  do  it  now, 
that  it  is  become  more  important  and  decisive.  I  attend  to  the  objects  of 
your  expenses,  but  not  to  the  sums.  I  will  certainly  not  pay  one  shilling  for 
your  losing  your  no»e,  your  money,  or  your  reason  ;  that  is,  I  will  not  con- 
tribute to  women,  gaming,  and  drinking.  But  I  will  most  cheerfully  supply, 
not  only  every  necessary,  but  every  decent  expense  you  can  make.  I  do 
not  care  what  the  best  masters  cost.  I  would  liave  you  as  well  drest,  lod- 
gffl,  and  attended,  as  any  reasonable  man  of  fashion  is  in  his  travels.  1  would 
ha  'e  you  have  that  pocket-money  that  should  enable  you  to  make  the  pro* 
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per  expense  dun  hannite  homme.  In  short,  I  bar  no  expense,  that  has 
neither  vice  nor  (oily  for  its  object ;  and  under  those  two  reasonable  restric- 
tions, draw  and  welcome. 

As  for  Turin,  you  may  go  there  hereafter,  as  a  traveller,  for  a  month  or 
two ;  but  you  cannot  conveniently 'reside  there  as  an  academician,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  formerly  communicated  to  Mr  Harte,  and  which  Mr  Vil- 
lettes,  since  his  return  here,  has  shown  me  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  he 
had  done  by  his  letters  from  Turin,  of  which  I  sent  copies  to  Mr  Harte, 
though  probably  he  never  received  them. 

After  you  have  left  Rome,  Florence  is  one  of  the  places  with  which  yon 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gam- 
ing there ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are,  in  every  place,  some  people  whose 
fortunes  are  either  too  small,  or  whose  understandings  are  too  good  to  allow 
them  to  play  for  any  thing  above  trifles  ;  and  with  those  people  you  will  as- 
sociate yourself,  if  you  have  not  (as  I  am  assured  yon  have  not,  in  the  least) 
the  spirit  of  gaming  in  you.  Moreover,  at  suspected  places,  such  as  Flo- 
rence, Turin,  and  Paris,  I  shall  be  more  attentive  to  your  draughts,  and  each 
as  exceed  a  proper  and  handsome  expense  will  not  be  answered ;  for  I  can 
easily  know  whether  you  game  or  not  without  being  told. 

Mr  Harte  will  determine  your  route  to  Rome,  as  he  shall  think  best ; 
whether  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  or  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  b 
equal  to  me ;  but  you  will  observe  to  come  back  a  diiferent  way  from  that 
yon  went. 

Since  your  health  is  so  well  restored,  1  am  not  sorry  that  you  have  re* 
turned  to  Venice,  for  1  love  capitals.  Every  thing  is  best  at  capitals  ;  the 
best  masters,  the  best  companions,  and  the  best  manners.  Many  other  placet 
are  worth  seeing,  but  capitals  only  are  worth  residing  at.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Madame  Capello  received  you  so  well :  Monsieur  I  was  sure  would :  pray 
assure  them  bcitb  of  my  respects,  and  of  my  sensibility  of  their  kindness  to 
you.  Their  house  will  be  a  very  good  one  fur  you  at  Rome ;  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  domestic  in  it  if  you  can-  Hut  Madame,  I  can  tell  yoo, 
requires  ^reat  attentions.  Madame  Micheli  has  written  a  very  favourable 
account  ot  you  to  my  friend  the  Abbe  Grossa  Testa,  in  a  letter  which  be 
showed  me,  and  in  which  there  are  so  many  civil  things  to  myttelf,  that  1 
would  winh  to  tell  her  how  much  i  think  myself  obliged  to  her.  1  approve 
very  much  of  the  allotment  of  your  time  at  Venice ;  pray  go  on  so  for  • 
twelvemonth  at  least,  wherever  you  are.  You  will  find  your  own  account 
in  it. 

I  like  your  last  letter,  which  gives  roe  an  account  of  yourself,  and  yonr 
own  trauHactioos  ;  for  though  I  do  recommend  the  egotwn  to  you  with  re- 
gard to  any  body  else,  1  desire  that  you  will  UHe  ii  with  me,  and  with  me 
only,  i  interest  myself  in  all  that  you  do ;  and  as  yet  (excepting  Mr  Harte) 
nobody  else  doeB,  He  must  of  course  know  all,  and  1  desire  to  know  a 
great  deal. 

I  am  glad  you  have  received,  and  that  you  like  the  diamond  buckles.  1 
am  very  willing  that  you  should  make,  but  very  unwilling  that  yon  ahouM 
cut  a  figure  with  them  at  the  Jubilee  ;  the  cutting  a  figure  being  the  very 
lowest  vulgarism  in  the  English  language ;  and  equal  in  elegancy  to  Yea,  my 
Lady,  and  No,  my  Lady.  The  word  %)a%U  »nd  vastiy^  you  will  have  found 
by  my  former  letter  that  I  had  proscribed  out  of  the  diction  of  a  gentleman ; 
unless  in  their  proper  signification  of  size  and  hulk.  Not  only  in  language,  but 
in  every  thing  ebe,  take  great  care  that  the  first  impressioas  you  give  of  year* 
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••if  nay  be  not  only  fiiToarable,  bat  pletsing,  engaging,  nay,  sedncing.  They 
are  often  decisive  ;  1  confem  they  are  a  good  deal  to  with  me :  and  I  can- 
■ot  wish  for  farther  acquaintance  with  a  man  whose  firat  abord  and  aiidresit 
displease  me. 

So  many  of  my  letters  have  miscarried,  and  I  know  so  little  which,  that 
1  aan  forced  to  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  eventoally.  This 
is  one.  I  have  wrote  twice  to  Mr  Harte,  to  have  your  picture  drawn  in  mi* 
Biature,  while  yon  were  at  Venice,  and  to  send  it  me  in  a  letter :  it  w  all 
one  to  me  whether  in  enamel  or  in  water-colours,  provided  it  is  but  very  like 
yoa-  I  would  have  you  drawn  exactlv  as  yon  are,  and  in  no  whimHical 
dress :  and  1  lay  more  stress  upon  the  likeness  of  the  picture*  than  upon  the 
tnte  and  skill  of  the  painter.  If  this  be  not  already  done,  I  desire  tfiat  you 
will  have  it  done  forthwith  before  yon  leave  Venice ;  and  inclose  it  in  a  let- 
tar  to  me,  which  letter,  for  greater  security,  1  would  have  you  desire  Sir 
Janoes  Gray  to  inclose  in  his  packet  to  the  office ;  as  I,  for  the  same  reason, 
•MmI  this  under  his  cover.  If  the  picture  be  done  upon  vellum,  it  will  be 
tiK  most  portable.  Send  me,  at  the  same  time,  a  thread  of  silk  of  your  own 
laagth  exactly.  I  am  solicitous  about  your  6gure ;  convinced,  by  a  thousand 
untances,  that  a  good  one  is  a  real  advantage.  Mens  sana  in  carport  sano, 
m  tlie  firKt  and  greatest  blessing ;  I  would  add  el  pulckro^  to  complete  it. 
May  you  have  tint  and  every  other  I  Adieu. 

J-Iave  you  received  my  letters  of  recommendation  to  Canlinal  Albani  and 
the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  at  Rome  ? 


LETTER  CXCVIl. 

DEAR  BOY,  *  Londim,  Octobv  9.  O.  8.  1749. 

If  this  letter  6nds  yon  at  all,  of  which  I  am  very  doubtful,  it  will  find  you 
■it  Venice,  preparing  for  your  journey  to  Rome ;  which,  by  my  last  letter 
19  Mr  Harte,  1  advised  you  to  make  dong  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through 
Bimini,  Loretto,  Ancona,  &c  places  that  are  all  worth  seeing,  but  not  worth 
Maying  at.     And  such  1  reckon  all  places  where  the  eyes  only  are  employ- 
mL     Remains  of  antiquity,  public  buildings,  paintings,  sculptures,  &c.  ou*jli 
Ko  be  seen,  and  that  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention ;  but  this  is  soon  dom 
for  iliey  are  only  outsides.    It  is  not  so  with  more  important  oUjects ;  tin 
iiisitl«*s  of  which  must  be  seen  ;  and  they  require  and  deserve  much  more  at- 
Itntion.    The  characters,  the  heads,  and  the  heaits  of  men,  are  the  useful 
•cieiice  of  which  1  would  have  you  perfect  master,     lliat  science  is  best 
laaght  and  best  learnt  in  capitals,  where  every  human  passion  has  its  object, 
•ad  exerts  all  its  force  or  all  its  art  in  the  pursuit.     I  believe  there  im  no 
plate  in  the  world,  where  every  passion  is  bnsier,  appears  in  more  shapes, 
and  ii  conducted  with  more  art,  than  at  Rome.     Therefore,  when  you  are 
ibere,  do  not  imagine  that  the  Capitol,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pantheon,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  your  curiosity.     But  for  one  minute  that  you  bestow 
■poll  those,  employ  ten  days  in  informing  yourself  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, the  rise  and  decay  of  the  papal  power,  the  politics  of  that  court, 
the  BrigueM  of  the  Cardinals,  the  tricks  of  the  Conclaves  ;  and,  in  general, 
every  thing  that  relates  to  the  interior  of  that  extraordinary  government, 
fuBiideii  originally  upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  mankind,  eitend« 
ed  by  the  weakness  of  some  princes,  and  the  ambition  of  others ;  declining 

2z 
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uf  late  in  proportioo  as  knowledge  has  increased ;  and  owing  its  present  pre- 
carious sectirity,  not  to  the  religion,  the  affection,  or  the  fear  of  the  tempo- 
ral powers,  hut  to  the  jealousy  of  each  other.  The  Pope's  excommunica- 
tions are  no  longer  dreaded ;  his  indulgences  little  solicited,  and  sell  rery 
clieap ;  and  his  territories  formidable  to  no  power,  are  coveted  by  many,  and 
will,  most  undoubtedly,  within  a  century,  be  scantled  out  among  the  great 
powers,  who  have  now  a  footing  in  Italy,  whenever  they  can  agree  upon  the 
division  of  the  bear's  skin.  Fray  inform  yourself  thoroughly  of  the  history 
of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Popedom  ;  which,  for  many  centuries,  is  interwuven 
with  the  history  of  all  Europe.  Read  the  best  authors  who  treat  of  these 
matters,  and  especially  Fra  Paolo,  de  Benefieiis,  a  short,  but  very  materia] 
book.  You  will  find  at  Rome  some  of  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  Christiui 
world.  Inform  yourself  carefully  of  their  origin,  their  founders,  their  miet, 
their  reforms,  and  even  their  dresses :  get  acquainted  with  some  of  all  of 
them,  but  particuhirly  with  the  Jesuits ;  whose  society  I  look  upon  to  be  the 
most  able  and  best  governed  society  in  the  world.  Get  acquainted,  if  yoa 
can,  with  their  General,  who  always  resides  at  Rome ;  and  who,  though  be 
has  no  seeming  power  out  of  his  own  society,  has  (it  may  be)  more  rnd  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  world,  than  any  temporal  prince  in  it.  They  have 
almost  engrossed  the  education  of  youth  ;  they  are,  in  general,  confessors  to 
most  of  the  princes  of  Europe ;  and  they  are  the  principal  missionaries  out 
of  it ;  which  three  articles  give  them  a  most  extensive  influence,  and  solid 
advantages  ;  witness  their  settlement  in  Paraguay.  The  Catholics  in  gene- 
ral declaim  against  that  society  ;  and  yet  are  all  governed  by  individuals  of 
it.  They  have,  by  turns,  ^ibeen  banished,  and  with  infamy,  almost  every 
country  in  Europe ;  and  have  always  found  means  to  be  restored,  even  with 
triumph.  In  short,  I  know  no  government  in  the  world  that  is  carried  on 
upon  such  deep  principles  of  policy,  I  will  not  add  morality.  Converse  with 
them,  frequent  them,  court  them  ;  but  know  them. 

Inform  yourself  too  of  that  infernal  court,  the  Inquisition ;  which,  though 
not  so  considerable  at  Rome  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  will,  however,  be  a 
good  nample  to  you  of  what  the  villany  of  some  men  can*  contrive,  the  folly 
of  others  receive,  and  both  together  establish ;  in  spite  of  the  first  oatorw 
principles  of  reason,  justice  and  equity. 

Thefte  are  the  proper  and  useful  objects  of  the  attention  of  a  man  of  a6iiae» 
when  he  travels ;  and  these  are  the  objects  for  which  I  have  sent  yon  abroad; 
and  I  hope  you  will  return  thoroughly  informed  of  them. 

I  receive  this  very  moment  Mr  Uarte's  letter  of  the  1st  October,  N.  S^ 
but  I  have  never  received  his  former,  to  which  he  refers  in  this,  and  you  refer  ia 
yuur  last ;  in  which  he  gave  me  the  reasons  for  your  leaving  Verona  ho  soon : 
nor  have  I  ever  received  that  letter  in  which  your  case  was  state<l  by  year 
pliyaicians.  Letters  to  and  from  me  have  worse  luck  than  other  people's: 
fur  you  have  written  to  me,  and  I  to  yoa,  for  these  last  three  months,  by  way 
of  (iermany,  with  as  little  success  as  before. 

I  am  edified  with  your  morning  applications,  and  your  evening  giil  Ian  tries 
at  V^enice,  of  which  Mr  Harte  gives  me  an  account.  Pray  go  on  with  both 
therp,  and  afterwards  at  Rome ;  where,  provided  you  arrive  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  December,  you  may  stay  at  Venice  as  much  longer  as  you  please. 

.Make  my  compliments  to  Sir  James  Gray  and  Mr  Smith,  with  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  great  civilities  they  show  you. 

I  wrote  to  Mr  Harte  by  the  last  post,  October  the  6th,  O.  S*,  and  will 
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write  to  him  in  a  post  or  tviro  upon  the  contents  of  his  last.     Adieu  I  Point 
de  diUractiont ;  and  remember  the  Grace*, 
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DEAR  BOY,  London^  (ktober  17.  O.  a  1749. 

I  have,  at  laflt,  received  Mr  Harte*8  letter  of  the  19th  September,  N.  S., 
from  Vorona.  Year  reasons  for  i«ann((  that  place  were  rery  good  ones ; 
and  as  you  staid  there  long  enough  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  Venice 
(as  a  capital)  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better  place  for  vour  residence. 
Capitals  are  always  the  seats  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  best  companies. 
I  have  stock  to  them  all  my  lifetime,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  so  too. 

You  will  have  received,  in  my  three  or  four  last  letters,  my  directions  for 
your  farther  motions  to  another  capital ;  where  I  propose  that  your  stay 
shall  be  pretty  considerable.  The  expense,  I  am  well  aware,  will  be  so 
too ;  but  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  will  have  no  weight,  when  your  improve- 
ment  and  aiivantage  are  in  the  other  scale.  I  do  not  care  a  groat  what  it 
is,  if  neither  vice  nor  folly  are  the  objects  of  it,  and  if  Mr  Harte  gives  his 
sanction. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  3rour  account  of  Camiola ;  those  are  the  kind 
of  objects  worthy  of  your  inquiries  and  knowledge.  The  produce,  the  taxes, 
the  trade,  the  manufactures,  the  strength,  the  weakness,  the  government  of 
tlie  several  countries  which  a  man  of  sense  travels  through,  are  the  material 
points  to  which  he  attends ;  and  leaves  the  steeples,  the  market-places,  and" 
the  signs,  to  the  laborious  and  curious  researches  of  Dutch  and  German 
travellers. 

Mr  Harte  tells  me,  that  he  intends  to  give  you,  by  means  of  Signer  Vi« 
centini,  a  general  notion  of  civil  and  military  architecture ;  with  which  I  am 
very  well  pleased.  They  are  frequent  subjects  uf  conversation ;  and  it  is  very 
right  tliat  you  nhould  have  some  idea  of  the  latter ;  and  a  good  taste  of  the 
former;  and  you  may  very  soon  learn  as  much  as  you  need  know  of  either. 
If  you  read  about  one-third  of  Palladio's  Book  of  Architecture,  with  some 
skilful  person,  and  then,  with  that  person,  examine  the  best  buildings  by 
those  rules,  you  will  know  the  different  proportions  of  the  different  orders; 
the  several  diameters  of  their  columns ;  their  interrolumniations,  their  seve- 
ral uses,  &c  The  Corinthian  Order  is  chiefly  used  in  magnificent  buildings, 
where  ornament  and  decoration  are  the  principal  objects ;  the  Doric  is  oiil- 
cnJated  for  strength,  and  the  Ionic  partakea  of  the  Doric  strength,  and  of 
the  Corinthian  ornaments.  The  Composite  and  the  Tuscan  orders  are  more 
modem,  ami  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  the  one  is  too  light,  the  other 
too  clumsy.  Vou  may  soon  be  acquainted  with  the  considerable  parts  ot 
Civil  Architecture ;  and  for  tlie  minute  and  mechanical  parts  of  it,  leave  them 
to  masonH,  bricklayers,  and  Lord  Huriington,  who  lias,  to  a  certain  degree, 
lessened  hiuisell  by  knowing  them  too  well.  Observe  the  same  method  as 
to  military  architecture ;  understand  the  terms,  know  the  general  rules,  and 
then  see  them  in  execution  with  some  skilful  person.  Go  with  some  en- 
gineer or  old  oHicer,  and  view,  with  care,  the  real  fortifications  of  some  strong 
place ;  and  you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  uf  bastions,  half-moons,  horn- works, 
ravelins,  glaci;*,  &c.  than  all  the  masters  in  the  world  could  give  you  upon 
paper.  And  thus  much  I  would,  by  all  means,  have  you  know  of  both  civil 
and  military  architecture. 
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I  would  also  have  you  acquire  a  liberal  taste  of  the  two  liberal  arts  of 
Fainting  and  Sculpture ;  but  without  descending  into  those  ifimii/u?»  which 
our  mudfirn  VirtuoMi  moat  affectedly  dwell  upon.  Obsenre  the  great  parui  at- 
tentively ;  t^ee  if  nature  be  truly  represented ;  if  the  passions  are  strongly  ex- 
preMied ;  if  the  characterd  are  preserved ;  and  leave  the  trifling  parts,  with 
their  little  jargon,  to  affected  pupoies.  I  would  advise  you  also,  to  read  tlie 
history  of  the  painters  and  sculptors,  and  1  know  none  better  that  Felibien*^. 
There  are  many  in  Italian :  you  will  inform  yourself  which  are  tbe  best.  It 
is  a  part  of  history  very  entertaining,  curious  enough,  and  not  quite  useless. 
All  these  sort  of  things  I  would  have  ^on  know,  to  a  certain  degree ;  bat 
remember,  that  they  must  only  be  the  amusementa,  and  not  the  business  of 
a  man  of  parts. 

Since  writing  to  me  in  German  would  take  up  so  much  of  your  time,  of 
which  I  would  not  now  have  one  moment  wasted,  I  will  accept  of  your  com- 
position, and  content  myself  with  a  moderate  German  letter  once  a  fortnight, 
to  Lady  Chesterfield,  or  Mr  Grevenkop.  My  meaning  was,  only  that  yo« 
should  not  forget  what  you  had  already  learned  of  the  German  language  and 
character ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  by  frequent  use,  it  should  grow  more 
easy  and  familiar.  Provided  you  take  care  of  that,  I  do  not  care  by  what 
means :  but  I  do  desire,  that  you  will,  every  day  of  your  life,  speak  GeroMO 
to  some  body  or  other,  (for  you  will  meet  with  Germans  enough,)  and  write 
a  line  or  two  of  it  every  day  to  keep  your  hand  in.  Why  should  ycHi  not 
(for  instance)  write  your  own  little  memorandums  and  accounts  in  that  lan- 
guage and  character  ?  by  which  too  you  would  have  this  advantage  into  th» 
bargain,  th^t,  if  mislaid,  few  but  yourself  could  read  them. 

1  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  like  the  assemblies  at  Venice  well 
enough  to  sacrifice  some  suppers  to  them ;  for  I  hear  that  you  do  not  diaKllv 
your  suppers  neither.     It  is  therefore  plain,  that  there  is  somebody  or  aome-' 
thing  at  those  assemblies,  which  you  like  better  than  your  meat.     And  as  T 
know  that  there  is  none  but  good  company  at  those  assemblies,  I  am  ▼vr^T' 
glad  to  find  that  you  like  good  company  so  well.     I  already  imagine  tba^ 
you  are  a  little  smoothed  by  it ;  and  that  you  have  either  reasoned  yourself^ 
or  that  tliey  have  laughed  you  out  of  your  absences  and  disiractionM  ;  for* 
I  cannot  suppose  that  yon  ^o  there  to  insult  them.     I  likewise  imagine^ 
that  you  wish  to  be  welcome  where  you  wish  to  go;  and  consequently,  ihas> 
you  both  present  and  behave  yourself  there  en  galani  homme,  H  pas  em  bomr^ 
ffeois. 

U  you  have  vowed  to  any  body  there,  one  of  those  eternal  passioosy  whiclg 
I  have  sometimes  known,  by  great  accident,  last  three  months,  I  can  tell  yoo^ 
that  without  great  attention,  infinite  politeness,  and  engaging  air  and  inan-^ 
nera,  the  omens  will  be  sinister,  and  the  goddess  unpropitious.  Pray  telf 
me  what  are  the  amusements  of  those  assemblies  ?  Are  they  little  coDimer-' 
cial  play,  are  they  music,  are  they  ia  belk  conversation^  or  are  they  all  three  ^ 
Yjile  t  on  kparfnit  amour  9  YdibiU-l  on  ies  beaux  teniimens  f  Ou  c%i  o^ 
qvton  y  parte  hpigrcunme  f  And  pray  which  is  your  department  ?  TkH^ 
depone  in  auribus.  Whichever  it  is,  endeavour  to  shine,  and  excel  in  iu 
Aim,  at  least,  at  the  perfection  of  every  thing  that  is  wor^  doing  at  all ;  antf 
yon  will  come  nearer  it  than  yon  would  imagine ;  but  those  always  crewl  in'- 
finitely  short  of  it,  whose  aim  is  only  mediocrity.     Adieu. 

P.  S.  By  an  uncommon  diligence  of  the  post,  I  have  this  moment  reoei* 
ved  yours  of  the  9th,  N.  S. 
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LETTER  CXCIX. 

DBAR  BOY,  LoHtioH,  October  84.  O.  S.  1749. 

By  my  last  I  only  acknowledged,  by  this  I  answer,  your  letter  of  the  9th 
October,  N.  S. 

1  am  very  glad  that  you  approved  of  my  letter  of  September  the  l^h, 
O.  S.,  becanse  it  is  upon  that  footing  that  I  always  propose  Hnng  with  yon. 
1  will  advise  yon  seriously,  as  a  friend  of  some  experience,  and  I  will  G<m- 
verse  with  you  cheerfully  as  a  companion ;  the  authority  of  a  parent  shall  for 
ever  be  laid  aside ;  for,  wherever  it  is  exerted,  it  is  useless ;  since,  if  yon 
have  neither  sense  nor  sentiments  enough  to  follow  my  advice  as  a  friend, 
your  unwilling  obedience  to  my  orders  as  a  father,  will  be  a  very  awkward 
and  unavailing  one  both  to  yourself  and  me.     Tacitus,  speaking  of  an  army 
that  awkwardly  and  unwillingly  obeyed  its  generals,  only  from  the  fear  of 
punishment,  says,  they  obeyed  indee<l,  Sed  ut  qui  mallent  jussa  Impernto- 
rum  interpretariy  quam  exequL  For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  such  obedience. 
You  think,  I  find,  that  you  do  not  understand  Italian ;  but  I  can  tell  you, 
thaty  like  the  Bourgeois  Gentiihomme,  who  spoke  prose  without  knowing  it, 
you  understand  a  great  deal,  though  you  do  not  know  that  you  do ;  for  who- 
ever understands  French  and  Latin  so  well  as  yon  do,  understands  at  least 
half  the  Italian  language,  and  has  very  little  occasion  for  a  dictionary.     And 
for  the  idioms,  the  phraset,  and  the  delicacies  of  it»  conversation  and  a  little 
•ttention  will  teach  them  yon,  and  that  soon ;  therefore,  pray  speak  it  in 
company,  right  or  wrong,  d  tori  ou  d  trovers,  as  soon  as  ever  jon  have  got 
vords  enough  to  ask  a  common  question,  or  give  a  common  answer.     If  you 
can  only  say  buon  giomot  say  it,  instead  of  saying  bonjour^  I  mean  to  every 
Jtnlian ;  the  answer  to  it  will  teach  you  more  words,  and  insensibly  you  will 
Iw  Tery  soon  master  of  that  easy  language.    You  are  quite  right  in  not  neglect* 
lag  your  German  for  it,  and  in  thinking  that  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  you ; 
ii  certainly  will,  in  the  course  of  your  business ;  but  Italian  has  its  use  too, 
mmd  ia  an  ornament  into  the  bargain ;  there  being  many  very  polite  and  good 
^Bthons  in  that  language.     The  reason  you  assign  for  having  hitherto  met 
'%rith  none  of  my  swarms  of  Germans  in  Italy,  is  a  very  solid  one ;  and  I  can 
nly  conceive,  that  the  expense  necessary  for  a  traveller  must  amount  to  a 
lamber  of  ThaUrSt  Groschen,  and  KreutzerSy  tremendous  to  a  German  for- 
However,  you  will  find  several  at.  Rome,  either  ecclesiastics,  or  in 
suite  of  the  Imperial  Minister ;  and  more,  when  you  come  into  the  Mi- 
laine»e,  among  tlie  Queen  of  Hungary's  Officers.    Besides,  yon  have  a  Saxon 
•i^ervant,  to  whom  I  hope  you  speak  nothing  but  Grerman. 

I  hare  had  the  most  obliging  letter  in  the  world  from  Monsieur  Capello, 
X9  which  he  speaks  very  advantageously  of  you,  and  promises  you  his  pro« 
taction  at  Rome.  I  have  wrote  him  an  answer  by  which  I  hope  I  have 
^iamesticated  you  at  hist  hotei  there ;  which  I  advise  you  to  frequent  as  much 
^9  yoQ  can.  II  est  vrai  quit  ne  pate  pas  heaucoup  de  sa  figure  ;  but  he 
laas  aen»e  and  knowledge  at  bottom,  with  a  great  experience  of  business,  ha- 
^ng  been  already  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  London.  And  I  am 
Very  sure  that  he  will  be  willing  to  give  you  any  informations,  in  that  way, 
that  be  can. 

Madame  was  a  capricious,  whimsical,  fine  lady,  till  the  small -pox,  which 
ahe  got  here,  by  lessening  her  beauty,  lessened  her  humours  too ;  but,  as  i 
^reaume  it  did  not  change  her  aex,  I  trust  to  Uiat  for  her  having  such  a  share 
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of  them  left,  as  may  contribute  to  smooth  and  polish  you.  She,  doaUles% 
still  thinks,  that  she  has  beauty  enough  remaining,  to  entitle  her  to  the  at- 
tentions always  paid  to  beauty ;  and  she  has  certainly  rank  enough  to  reqoirt 
respect.  Those  are  the  sort  of  women  who  polish  a  young  man  the  moat 
and  who  give  him  that  habit  of  complaisance,  and  that  flexibility  and  renm- 
tility  of  manners,  which  prove  of  great  use  to  him  with  men,  and  in  the  coarae 
of  business. 

You  must  always  expect  to  hear,  more  or  less,  from  me,  upon  that  impor- 
tant subject  of  manners,  graces,  address,  and  that  undeflnable/^  ne  taiM  guoi 
that  ever  pleases.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  want  nothing  else ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  fear  too,  that  you  want  those :  and  that  want  will  keep  yon 
poor  in  tlie  midst  of  all  the  plenty  of  knowletige  which  you  may  have  trea- 
sured up.     Adieu. 


LETTER  Ca 

DEAR  BOY,  Lottdon,  November  3.  O.  S.  1749L 

From  the  time  that  you  have  had  life,  it  has  been  the  principal  and  fiivou- 
rite  object  of  mine,  to  make  you  as  perfect  as  the  imperfections  of  haman 
nature  will  allow :  in  this  view,  I  have  grudged  no  pains  nor  expense  in  your 
education ;  convinced  that  education,  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause  of  that 
great  difference  which  we  see  in  the  characters  of  men.  While  you  were 
a  child,  I  endeavoured  to  form  your  heart  habitually  to  virtue  and  honour, 
before  your  understanding  was  capable  of  showing  you  their  beauty  and  uti- 
lity. Those  principles,  which  you  then  got,  like  your  grammar  rulea,  ouly 
by  rote,  are  now,  I  am  persuaded,  fixed  and  confirmed  by  reason.  And  in* 
deed  they  are  so  plain  and  clear,  that  they  require  but  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  understanding,  either  to  comprehend  or  practise  them.  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury says,  very  prettily,  that  he  would  be  virtuous  for  his  own  sake, 
though  nobody  were  to  know  it ;  as  he  would  be  clean  for  his  own  aake, 
though  nobody  were  to  see  him.  I  have  therefore,  since  you  have  had  the 
use  of  your  reason,  never  written  to  you  upon  those  subjects :  they  apeak 
best  for  themselves;  and  i  should  now  just  as  soon  think  of  warning  yon  grave- 
ly not  to  fall  into  the  dirt  or  the  fire,  as  into  dishonour  or  vice.  Thia  view 
of  mine,  I  consider  as  fully  attained.  My  next  object  was  sound  and  naefid 
learning.  My  own  care  first,  Mr  Harte's  afterwardti,  and  of  itUe  (I  will 
own  it  to  your  praise)  your  own  application,  have  more  than  answenNl  my 
expectations  in  that  particular ;  aud,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  answer 
even  my  wishes.  All  that  remains  for  me  then  to  wish,  to  recommend,  to 
inculcate,  to  order,  and  to  insist  upon,  is  good-breeding ;  without  which,  all 
your  other  qualifications  will  be  lame,  unadorned,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
unavailing.  And  here  I  fear,  and  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  yon 
are  greatly  deficient.  The  remainder  of  this  letter,  therefore,  shall  be  (ami 
it  will  not  be  the  last  by  a  great  many)  upon  that  subject. 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined  good-breeding  to  be.^ 
the  result  of  much  good  tense^  some  good-nature^  and  a  Utile  self-denial fo^ 
the  sake  of  others^  and  uritJt  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  themM 
Taking  thin  for  grante<l,  (as  I  think  it  cannot  be  dispute<l,)  it  is  astonishing 
to  me,  that  any  body,  who  has  good-sense  and  good- nature,  (ami  I  believe 
yon  have  both,)  can  essentially  fiiil  in  good -breeding.     As  to  the  modes  of 
it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  peiaons,  and  places,  and  circnmstancea ;  and 
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are  only  ta  be  acquired  by  obserraiion  and  experience ;  bot  the  sabstance  of 
it  it  every  where  and  eternally  the  name.  Good  manners  are,  to  particalar 
societies,  what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general ;  their  cement  and  their 
secarity.  And,  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least  to  pre* 
▼ent  the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones ;  so  there  are  certain  mles  of  civility,  universally 
implied  and  received,  to  enforce  good  manners,  and  punish  bad  ones.  And 
indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  difference,  both  between  the  crimes  and 
between  the  punishments,  than  at  Brst  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man, 
who  invades  another  man's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred 
man,  who,  by  his  ill  manners,  invvdes  and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts 
of  private  life,  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society.  Mutual 
complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of  little  conveniences,  are  as  natu- 
ral an  implied  compact  between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  subjects :  whoever,  in  either  case,  violates  that  com- 
pact, justly  forfeits  all  advantages  arising  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  1  real- 
ly think,  uiat,  next  to  tlie  consciousness  of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing 
a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing ;  and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the 
most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred.  Thus  much  for 
good-breeding  in  general :  I  will  now  consider  some  of  the  various  modes 
and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which  they  should 
shew  to  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely  their  superiors;  such 
as  crowned  heads,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished  and  emi- 
nent posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  shewing  that  respect  which  is  different. 
The  man  of  &shion,  and  of  the  worid,  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern :  whereas  a  man,  who  is  not  used  to 
keep  good  company,  expresses  it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used 
to  it,  and  that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal :  but  I  never  saw  the  worst-bred 
man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratching  his  head,  and  such-like  in- 
decencies, in  company  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies,  therefore,  the 
only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  shew  that  respect,  which  every  body  means 
to  shew,  in  an  easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what  ob- 
servation and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make  part  of  them,  isy  for 
the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest ; 
and  consequently,  as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe  and  respect, 
people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  hititnde  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  \em 
upon  their  guard ;  and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within  certain  bonnda, 
which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed.  But,  upon  these  occasions, 
though  no  one  is  entitled  to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claims, 
and  very  justly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  good-breeding.  Ease  is  allowed, 
but  carelessness  and  negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man  accosts  you, 
and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it  is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is 
brutality,  to  shew  him,  by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  yon 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hearing.  It  is  much  more 
BO  with  regard  to  women ;  who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in 
consideration  of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  oflicious  good- 
breeding  from  men.  Their  little  wants,  likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  anti- 
pathies, fancies,  whims,  and  even  impertinencies,  must  be  officiously  attended 
to,  flattered,  and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated  by  a  well-bred  maa. 
You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences  and  agrimem  which 
are  of  common  right ;  such  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c.  biUi  od 
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the  contrary,  always  decline  them  younielf,  and  offer  them  to  others ;  frho» 
in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  yon :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  yon  will  in 
your  turn  enjoy  your  share  of  the  common  rijj^ht.  It  would  be  endless  for 
m^  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  well-bred  roan  shews 
his  good-breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to  sup* 
pose,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them  out  to  you ;  and  then 
your  own  good-nature  will  recommend,  and  your  self-interest  enforce  the 
practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people  are  the  most  apt  to 
fail,  from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  alt.  I  mean  with 
regard  to  one  s  most  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  or  those  who  really 
are  our  inferiors ;  and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  private^ 
social  life.  But  that  ease  and  freedom  have  their  bounds  too,  which  must 
by  no  means  be  violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  carelessneM 
becomes  injurious  aud  insulting,  from  the  real  or  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
persons :  and  that  delightful  liberty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is 
soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licentious- 
ness. But  example  explains  things  best,  and  1  will  put  a  pretty  strong 
cast'.  Suppose  you  and  me  alone  together ;  I  believe  you  will  allow  that  I 
imve  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in  your  company,  as  either  yon 
or  1  can  possibly  have  in  any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  too,  that  yon 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom,  as  far  as  any  body  would.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  do  you  imagine  that  I  should  think  there  were  no  bounds 
to  that  freedom  ?  I  assure  you,  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I  take  myself 
to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  certain  degree  of  good  manners  to  yott,  as  by 
other  degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  Were  I  to  shew  you,  by  a  manifest 
inattention  to  what  yon  said  to  me,  that  I  was  thinking  of  something  else 
the  whole  time ;  were  1  to  yawn  extremely,  snore,  or  break  wind  in  your 
company,  I  should  think  that  I  behaved  myself  to  you  like  a  beast,  and 
should  not  expect  that  you  would  care  to  frequent  me.  No.  The  most  fa- 
miliar and  intimate  habitudes,  connections,  and  friendships,  require  a  degree 
of  good-breeding,  both  to  preserve  and  cement  them.  If  ever  a  man  and 
his  wife,  or  a  man  and  his  mistress,  who  pass  nights  as  well  as  days  toge- 
ther, absolutely  lay  aside  all  good- breeding,  their  intimacy  will  soon  degfi- 
nerate  into  a  coarse  familiarity,  infisllibly  productive  of  contempt  or  disgust. 
The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is  as  imprudent,  as  it  is  ill-br«d| 
10  exhibit  them.  I  shall  certainly  not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be 
misplaced  between  us :  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  tliat  degree  of  good- 
breeding  with  you,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  decent,  and  which,  I  am  »ure. 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  us  like  one  another  s  company  long. 

I  will  say  no  more,  now,  upon  this  important  subject  of  good- breeding : 
upon  which  1  have  already  dwelt  too  long,  it  may  be,  for  one  letter ;  and 
upon  which  I  shall  frequently  refresh  your  memory  hereafter ;  but  1  >viU 
conclude  with  these  axioms : 

That  the  deepest  learning,  without  good-breeding,  is  unwelcome  and  tire- 
some pedantry,  and  of  use  no  where  but  in  a  man*s  own  closet ;  and  conan- 
quently  of  little  or  no  use  at  all. 

That  a  man,  who  is  not  perfectly  well-bred,  is  unfit  for  good  company^ 
and  unwelcome  in  it ;  will  consequently  dislike  it  soon,  afterwards  renounci^ 
it ;  and  be  reduced  to  solitude,  or,  what  ia  worse,  low  aud  bad  company. 
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That  a  man,  who  is  not  well-bred,  is  fiill  as  an6t  for  botiness  as  for  com- 
pany. 

Make  then,  my  dear  child,  I  conjure  yoa,  good-breeding  the  great  otject 
of  your  thoughts  and  actions,  at  lea»t  half  the  day.  Obserre  carefully  (he 
iH'haviour  and  manners  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  good-breed- 
ing :  imitate,  nay,  endeavour  to  excel,  that  you  may  at  least  reach  them  ; 
And  be  convinced  that  good-breeding  is,  to  ail  worldly  qualifications,  what 
•"liarity  is  to  all  Christian  virtues.  Observe  how  it  adorns  merit,  and  how 
often  it  covers  the  want  of  it.  May  you  wear  it  to  adorn,  and  not  to  cover 
yon !     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCL 

OBAR  BOY,  Lmukm,  Novembtr  14w  O.  S.  1749. 

There  is  a  natural  good> breeding,  which  occurs  to  every  man  of  common 
sense,  and  is  practised  by  every  man  of  common  good-nature.     This  good- 
breeding  is  general,  independent  of  modes ;  and  consists  in  endeavours  to 
please  and  oblige  our  fellow -creatures  by  all  good-offices,  short  of  moral  da- 
ties.     This  will  be  practised  by  a  good-natured  American  savage,  as  esaen- 
tially  as  by  the  best  bred  European.     But  then,  I  do  not  take  it  to  extend  to 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  conveniences,  for  the  sake  of  other  people's.     Uti- 
lity introduced  this  sort  of  good- breeding,  as  it  introduced  commerce ;  and 
established  a  truck  of  the  little  agrimena  and  pleasures  of  life.     I  sacrifice 
such  a  conveniency  to  you,  you  sacrifice  another  to  me ;  this  commerce 
circulates,  and  every  individual  finds  his  account  in  it  upon  the  whole, 
rbe  third  sort  of  good-breeding  is  local,  and  is  variously  modified,  in  not 
only  different  countries,  but  in  different  towns  of  the  same  country.     But  it 
must  be  founded  upon  the  two  former  sorts :  they  are  the  matter ;  to  which, 
in  fhb  case,  fashion  and  cnstom  only  give  the  different  shapes  and  impres- 
aions.     Whoever  han  the  two  first  sorts  will  easily  acquire  this  third  sort 
of  good-breeding,  which  depends  singly  upon  attention  and  observation. 
It  is,  properly,  the  polish,  the  lustre,  the  last  finishing  strokes  of  good-breed- 
ing.    It  is  to  be  found  only  in  capitals,  and  even  there  it  varies :  the  good- 
breeding  of  Rome  differing,  in  some  things,  firom  that  of  Paris ;  that  of 
Paris,  in  others,  from  that  of  Madrid ;  and  that  of  Madrid,  in  many  things, 
from  that  of  London.     A  man  of  sense,  therefore,  carefully  attends  to  the 
local  manners  of  the  respective  places  where  he  is,  and  takes  for  his  models 
those  persons  wnom  he  observes  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  fashion  and  good- 
breeding.     He  watches  how  they  address  themselves  to  their  superiors, 
how  they  accost  their  equals,  and  how  they  treat  their  inferiors ;  and  lets 
none  of  those  little  niceties  escape  him,  which  are  to  good- breeding  what 
the  last  delicate  and  masterly  touches  are  to  a  good  picture ;  and  of  which 
ihe  vulgar  have  no  notion,  but  by  which  good  judges  distinguish  the  mas- 
ter.    He  attends  even  to  their  air,  dress,  and  motions,  and  imitates  them, 
liberally,  and  not  servilely ;  he  copies,  but  does  not  mimic     These  perso- 
nal graces  are  of  very  great  consequence.     They  anticipate  the  sentiments, 
l)efore  merit  can  engage  the  understanding ;  thev  captivate  the  heart,  and 
^▼e  rise,  I  believe,  to  the  extravagant  notions  of  charms  and  philters.    Their 
effects  were  so  surprising,  that  they  were  reckoned  supernatural.     The  most 
Q^nicefnl  and  best-bred  men,  and  the  handsomest  and  genteelest  women,  give 
^ke  most  philters ;  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  without  the  leatt  assistance  of 

Sa 
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the  devil.     Pray  be  not  only  well  dreMed,  but  shining  in  your  dress ;  let  it 
have  du  brillant :  I  do  not  mean  by  a  clnmsy  load  of  gold  and  silver,  bnt 
by  the  taste  and  fiuhion  of  it.     The  women  like  and  require  it ;  they  think  it 
an  attention  due  to  them :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  your  motions  and  car- 
riage are  not  graceful,  genteel,  and  natural,  your  fine  clothes  will  only  dis- 
play your  awkwardness  the  more.     But  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  you  still 
awkward ;  for  surely,  by  this  time,  you  must  have  catched  a  good  air  in  good 
•company.     When  you  went  from  hence  you  were  not  naturally  awkward ; 
^bot  your  awkwardness  was  adventitious  and  Westmonasterial.    Leipsig,  I 
■  apprehend,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  graces ;  and  I  presume  you  acquired  none 
there.     But  now,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  what  people  of  the  first 
fiashion  do  with  their  legs  and  arms,  heads  and  bodies,  you  will  reduce  yours 
to  certain  decent  laws  of  motion.     You  danced  pretty  well  here,  and  ought 
to  dance  very  well  before  you  come  home ;  for  what  one  is  obliged  to  do 
sometimes,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  do  well.     Besides,  la  belle  danse  donne 
du  hriUani  ii  un  jeune  homme.     And  you  should  endeavour  to  shine.     A 
calm  serenity,  negative  merit  and  graces^  do  not  become  jrour  age.     You 
nhoukl  be  alerte^  adroit,  vif;  be  wanted,  talked  of,  impatiently  expected* 
and  unwillingly  parted  with  in  company.     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  half  a 
dozen  women  of  fashion  say,  Ou  est  done  le  petit  SUtnhepe  f  Que  ne  vient' 
if  9  II  fault  ttvouer  quil  est  aimable.    All  this  I  do  not  mean  singly  with 
regard  to  women  as  the  principal  object;  but  with  regard  to  men,  and  with 
.  a  view  of  your  making  yourself  considetable.    For,  with  very  small  variationa, 
the  same  things  that  please  women  please  men :  and  a  man,  whose  man- 
ners are  softened  and  polished  by  women  of  fashion,  and  who  is  formed  by 
them  to  an  habitual  attention  and  complaisance,  will  please,  engage,  and  con* 
nect  men,  much  easier  and  more  than  he  would  otherwise.     Yon  mnst  be 
stMisibie  that  you  cannot  rise  in  the  world,  without  forming  connections, 
and  engaging  different  characters  to  conspire  in  your  point.     You  must 
make  them  your  dependents,  without  their  knowing  it,  and  dictate  to  them 
ivhile  you  seem  to  be  directed  by  them.     Those  necessary  connectiona  can 
never  be  formed,  or  preserved,  but  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  complai* 
•  .HHiice,  attentions,  politeness,  and  some  constraint     You  must  engage  their 
i  hearts,  if  you  would  have  their  support ;  yon  must  watch  the  moUia  tem^ 
fpora.  and  captivate  them  by  the  agrdmenSf  and  charms  of  conversation.  Peo* 
I  pie  will  not  be  called  out  to  your  service,  only  when  you  want  them ;  and» 
if  you  expect  to  receive  strength  from  them,  they  must  receive  either  pleaanrv 
•<»r  advantage  from  you. 

I  received  in  this  instant  a  letter  from  Mr  Harte,  of  the  2d  N.  S.,  which 
1  will  answer  soon ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  return  him  my  thanks  for  it,  thrvmgfa 
you.  The  constant  good  accounts  which  he  gives  me  of  you,  will  make  me 
suspect  him  of  partiality,  and  think  him  le  midecin  tant  mieux.  Conaider, 
therefore,  what  weight  any  future  deposition  of  his,  against  yon,  mnst  ne* 
cessarily  have  with  me.  As,  in  that  case,  he  will  be  a  very  imwilling,  he 
must  consequently  be  a  very  important  witness.    Adieu  t 


LETTER  ecu. 

DEAR  BOY, 

My  hist  was  upon  the  subject  of  'good-breeding ;  but,  I  think,  h  rather 
«et  befbie  yon  the  nnfitnesa  and  disadvantages  of  ill-breeding,  than  the  uti- 
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lity  and  neceasity  of  good:  it  wat  rather  necativo  iAnm  poshire.  This, 
therefore,  &hall  go  farther,  and  ezpkin  to  you  Um  Decestity,  which  yoo,  of 
all  people  linng,  lie  xaMior,  not  only  of  being  peeitiTdy  and  actively  well- 
bred,  but  of  shining  and  dtetingniehing  yo«raelf  by  your  good-breeding. 
Cooeider  your  own  aituatioo  in  every  partieolar,  and  jndge  whether  it  is  not 
essentially  yoor  interesti  by  yo«r  own  good-bffeedmg  to  others,  to  secure 
theirs  to  ^on :  and  that,  let  me  assvre  yoa,  is  the  ody  way  of  doing  it ;  for 
people  will  repay*  and  with  interest  too,  inattentkNi  with  inattention,  ne- 
glect with  neglect,  aad  ill  maimers  with  worse ;  which  may  engage  yon  in 
very  diflagreeable  aflbin.  In  the  next  place,  voar  profession  requires,  more 
than  any  other,  the  nicest  and  most  distingvimed  good -breeding.  You  will 
negotiate  with  very  little  sacoess,  if  you  do  not  previously,  by  year  manners, 
conciliate  and  engage  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  you  are  to  nego- 
tiate. Can  yon  ever  get  into  the  conidence  and  the  secrats  of  the  courts 
where  you  may  happen  to  reside,  if  yon  have  not  those  pleasing,  insinuating 
manners,  which  alone  can  procure  them  7  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  say  too 
much,  when  1  say,  that  superior  good-breeding,  insinuating  manners,  and  gen- 
teel address,  are  half  your  business.  Your  knowledge  wiH  have  but  very 
little  influence  upon  the  mind,  if  yo«r  manners  prejudice  the  heart  against 
you  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  eamly  will  vou  dupe  the  widerstanding, 
where  yon  have  first  engaged  the  heart?  and  hearts  are,  by  no  means,  to 
be  gained  by  that  mere  common  civility  which  every  bodiy  practises.  Bow- 
ing again  to  those  who  bow  to  you,  answering  drily  those  wtio  speak  to  you, 
and  saying  nothing  offensive  to  any  body,  is  such  negative  good-breeding, 
that  it  is  only  not  being  a  brute ;  as  it  would  be  but  a  very  poor  commen- 
dation of  any  man's  cleanliness,  to  say,  that  he  did  not  stink.  It  is  an  ac- 
tive, cheerful,  oAdons,  seducing,  good-%reeding,  that  must  sain  you  the 
good- will  and  first  sentiments  of  the  men,  and  the  affections  of  the  woineti. 
You  must  carefully  watch  and  attend  to  their  passions,  their  tastes,  their  lit- 
tle humours  and  weaknesses,  and  alkr  au  dewmL  You  must  do  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  alacrity  and  empt€$*emenlf  and  not  as  if  you  graciously  con- 
descended to  humour  their  weakoeases. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  invited  any  body  to  dine  or  sup  with  you,  yon 
ought  to  recollect  if  you  bad  observed  that  they  had  any  favourite  dish,  and 
take  care  to  provide  it  for  them  ;  and,  when  it  came,  you  should  say.  You 
Meemed  to  me^  at  such  and  mtch  a  places  to  gw€  this  dish  a  prtfrrenee,  and 
therefore  I  ordered  it :  this  is  the  wine  thai  I  observed  you  lihed,  and 
therefore  /procured  some.  The  more  trifling  these  things  are,  the  more 
they  prove  your  attention  for  the  person,  and  are  consequently  the  more  en- 
gaging. Consult  your  own  breast,  and  recollect  how  these  little  attentions, 
when  shown  you  by  others,  flatter  that  degree  of  self-love  and  vanity,  from 
which  no  man  living  is  free.  Reflect  how  they  incline  and  attract  you  to 
that  person,  and  how  yon  are  propitiated  afterwards  to  all  which  that  per- 
son says  or  does.  The  saase  causes  will  have  the  same  effects  in  your  fa- 
vour. Women^  in  a  great  degree,  establish  or  destroy  every  man's  reputa- 
tion of  good-bteeding ;  vou  must,  therefore,  in  a  manner,  overwhelm  them 
with  these  attentioaa :  they  are  used  to  them,  they  expect  them,  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  coohimhi^  requite  thein^  You  must  he  sedulous,  and  rather 
over  officious  than  under,  iu  piocaring  them  iheir  coaches,  thev  chairs,  their 
conveniencee  in  pnUie  pbcea :  not  see  what  you  shoakl  not  see ;  and  rather 
assist,  where  you  camwt  help  seeing.  Oppottnaitiea  of  showing  these  at* 
ceniaoM  pnaost  thewsolfii  porpetoally ;  bat  if  |hey  do  tioc»  make  then. 
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As  Ovid  adrises  bis  lover,  when  be  sits  in  tbe  Circus  near  bis  mistress, 
to  wipe  the  dnst  o£f  her  neck,  even  if  there  be  none :  Si  nulhu^  iamen  ear- 
cute  nullum.  Yonr  conversation  with  women  should  always  be  respectful  • 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  enjaui^  and  always  addressed  to  their  vanity.  Every 
thinff  you  say  or  do  sboold  convince  them  of  the  regard  you  have  T  whether 
yon  have  it  or  not)  for  their  beauty,  their  wit,  or  their  merit.  Men  have 
possibly  as  much  vanity  as  women,  though  of  another  kind ;  and  both  art 
and  good-breeding  require,  that,  instead  of  mortifjring,  you  should  please  and 
flatter  it,  by  words  and  looks  of  approbation.  Suppose  (which  is  by  no 
means  improbable)  that,  at  your  return  to  England,  1  should  place  you  near 
the  person  of  some  one  of  the  royal  family ;  in  that  situation,  good  breed- 
ing, engaging  address,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  that  dwell  at  courts,  would 
very  probably  make  yon  a  favourite,  and,  from  a  favourite,  a  minister ;  but 
ail  the  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  world,  without  them,  never  would. 
The  penetration  of  princes  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  surfiace.  It  is  the 
exterior  that  always  engages  their  hearts ;  and  I  would  never  advi»e  yon  to 
give  yourself  much  trouble  about  their  understandings.  Princes  in  general 
(I  mean  those  PorphyrogeneU  who  are  bom  and  bred  in  purple)  are  about 
Uie  pitch  of  women ;  bred  up  like  them,  and  are  to  be  addressed  and  gained 
in  the  same  manner.  They  always  see,  they  seldom  weigh.  Your  lustre, 
not  your  solidity,  must  take  them ;  your  inside  will  afterwarda  support  and 
secure  what  your  outside  has  acqiured.  With  weak  people  (and  they  un- 
doubtedly are  three  parts  in  four  of  mankind)  good-breeding,  address,  and 
manners  are  every  thing ;  they  can  go  no  deeper ;  but  let  me  sHsure  you  that 
tlioy  are  a  great  deal  even  with  people  of  the  best  understandiugs.  Where 
the  eyes  are  not  pleased,  and  the  heart  is  not  flattered,  the  miud  will  be  apt 
to  stand  out.  Be  this  right  or  wrong,  I  confess  I  am  so  made  myself.  Awk- 
wardness and  ill-breeding  shock  me  to  that  degree,  that  where  I  meet  with 
them,  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  merit  of  that 
person :  I  hastily  decide  in  myself,  that  he  can  have  none ;  and  am  not  sure, 
that  I  tthould  not  even  be  sorry  to  know  that  he  had  any.  I  often  paint  you  in 
my  imagination,  in  your  present  lontananza;  and,  while  I  view  you  in  the 
fight  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  I 
am  charmed  with  the  prospect ;  but  when  I  view  you  in  another  light,  and 
represent  you  awkward,  ungraceful,  ill-bred,  with  vulgar  air  and  maimers, 
shambling  towards  me  with  inattention  and  distractions,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  de.Hcribe  to  you  what  I  feel ;  but  will  do  as  a  skilful  painter  did  formerly 
-—draw  a  veil  before  the  countenance  of  the  Father. 

I  daresay  you  know  already  enough  of  Architecture,  to  know  that  tiie 
Tuscan  is  the  strongest  and  most  solid  of  all  the  orders  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  coarsest  and  clumsiest  of  them.  Its  solidity  does  extre^iely 
well  for  the  foundation  and  base  floor  of  a  great  edifice ;  but  if  the  whole 
building  be  Tuscan,  it  will  attract  no  eyes,  it  will  stop  no  passengers,  it 
will  invite  no  interior  examination ;  people  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  finishing  and  furnishing  cannot  be  worth  seeing,  where  the  front  is  so 
unadorned  and  clumsy.  But  if,  upon  the  solid  Tuscan  foundation,  (be 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian  Orders  rise  gradually  with  all  their 
beauty,  proportions,  and  ornaments,  the  fabric  seises  the  most  incurious 
eye,  and  stops  the  most  careless  passenger;  who  solk;its  admission  as  a 
favour,  nay,  often  purchases  it.  Just  so  will  it  fare  with  your  little  fabric, 
which,  at  present,  1  fisar,  has  more  of  the  Tuscan  than  of  the  Corinthian  Or- 
der.   You  must  abaohitely  change  tiie  whole  front,  or  nobody  will  knock 
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at  the  door.  The  several  parts,  which  most  compose  this  new  front,  are 
elegant,  easy,  natoral,  superior,  good-breeding ;  an  engaging  addrens ;  gen- 
teel motions  ;  an  insinuating  softness  in  your  looks,  words,  and  actions ;  a 
spruce,  lively  air,  fashionable  dress  ;  and  all  the  glitter  that  a  young  fellow 
soonld  have. 

I  am  sure  you  would  do  a  great  deal  for  my  sake ;  and  therefore  consi- 
der, at  your  return  here,  what  a  disappointment  and  concern  it  would  be  to 
me,  if  I  could  not  safely  depute  you  to  do  the  honours  of  my  house  and 
table ;  and  if  I  should  be  ashamed  to  present  you  to  those  who  frequent 
both.  Should  you  be  awkward,  inattentive,  and  dittrait^  and  happen  to 
meet  Mr  L**  at  my  table,  the  consequences  of  that  meeting  must  he  fatal ; 
you  would  run  your  heads  against  each  other,  cut  each  other's  fingers,  in- 
stead of  your  meat,  or  die  by  the  precipitate  infusion  of  scalding  soup. 

This  is  really  so  copious  a  subject,  that  there  is  no  end  of  being  cither 
serious  or  ludicrous  upon  it.  It  is  impossible,  too,  to  enumerate  or  state  to 
you  the  various  cases  in  good-breeding ;  they  are  infinite ;  there'  is  no  situation 
or  relation  in  the  world  so  remote  or  so  intimate,  that  does  not  require  a  de- 
gree of  it.  Your  own  good  sense  must  point  it  out  to  you ;  your  own  good 
nature  must  incline,  and  your  interest  prompt  you  to  practise  it ;  and  ob- 
servation and  experience  must  give  you  the  manner,  the  air  and  the  graces 
which  complete  the  whole. 

This  letter  will  hardly  overtake  you,  till  you  are  at  or  near  Rome.  I  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  in  every  way  from  your  six  months'  stay  there.  My  morn- 
inn^  hopes  are  justly  placed  in  Mr  Harte,  and  the  masters  he  will  give  you ; 
my  evening  ones,  in  the  Roman  ladies  :  pray  be  attentive  to  both.  But  I 
must  hint  to  you,  that  the  Roman  ladies  are  not  Usfemmes  savantes,  et  ne 
vous  embrasseront  point  pour  famour  du  Grec,  'ihey  must  have  il  gar- 
UUOt  illeggiadro^  il  disinvoliOt  il  lusinghiero^  quelnon  sd  che,  chepiace^  c^ie 
aUeUa^  che  incanta. 

I  have  often  asserted,  that  the  profoundest  learning,  and  the  politest  man- 
ners, were  by  no  means  incompatible,  though  so  seldom  found  united  in  the 
same  person  ;  and  I  have  engaged  myself  to  exhibit  you,  us  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  Should  you,  instead  of  that,  happen  to  disprove  me, 
the  concern  indeed  would  be  mine,  but  the  loss  will  be  yours.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  is  a  strong  instance  on  my  side  of  the  question ;  he  joins  to  the  deep- 
eat  erudition,  the  most  elegant  politeness  and  good-breeding  that  ever  any 
courtier  and  man  of  the  world  was  adorned  with.  And  Pope  very  justly 
called  him  **  All-accomplished  St  John,"  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  and 
his  manners.  He  had,  it  is  true,  his  faults ;  which  proceeded  from  unbounded 
ambition,  and  impetuous  passions ;  but  they  have  now  subsided  by  age  and 
experience ;  and  I  can  wish  you  nothing  better  than  to  be,  what  he  is  now, 
without  being  what  he  has  been  formerly.  His  address  pre-engages,  his 
eloquence  persuades,  and  his  knowledge  informs  all  who  approach  him.  Up- 
on the  whole,  I  do  desire,  and  insist,  that,  from  after  dinner,  till  you  go  to 
bed,  you  make  good-breeding,  address,  and  manners,  your  serious  object 
and  your  only  care.  Without  them,  you  will  be  nobody ;  with  them,  you 
may  be  any  thing. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  My  compliments  to  Mr  Harte. 
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EFery  rational  being  (I  take  it  for  granted)  proposes  to  himself  some  ob- 
ject more  important  than  mere  respiration  and  obscare  animal  existence. 
He.  desires  to  distinguish  himself  among  his  fellow-creatures ;  and,  aiieui 
negotio  intenius,  prteciarifacinoris,  aul  artU  bantetfamam  quarit  Casar, 
when  embarking  m  a  storm,  said,  that  it  was  not  necessary  he  shoald  lire ;  bat 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  shoald  get  to  the  place  to  which  he  was 

Soing.  And  Pliny  leaves  mankind  this  only  altematiFe ;  either  of  dmng  wliat 
eaerres  to  be  written,  or  of  writing  what  deserves  to  be  read.  At  for  those 
who  do  neither,  eorum  vilam  morUmquejuxta  asstumo  ;  quouiam  de  uira- 
que  siletur.  You  have,  I  am  convinced,  one  or  both  of  these  olijects  iu 
riew ;  but  yoa  mast  know  and  use  the  necessary  means,  or  your  pnrsuit 
will  be  vain  and  frivolous.  In  either  case,  sapere  est  principium  et  font  ,- 
but  it  is  by  no  means  all.  That  knowledge  uiuHt  be  adorned,  it  must  have 
lustre  as  well  as  weight,  or  it  will  be  oftener  taken  fur  lead  than  for  gold. 
Knowledge  you  have,  and  will  have :  I  am  easy  upon  that  article.  But  my 
business,  as  your  friend,  is  not  to  compliment  you  upon  what  you  have,  but 
to  tell  you  with  freedom  what  you  want ;  and  i  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
I  fear  you  want  every  thing  but  knowledge. 

I  have  written  to  you  so  often,  of  late,  upon  good-breeding,  addreas*  lu 
maniires  lianieSf  the  graces,  &c.  that  I  shall  confine  this  letter  to  another 
subject,  pretty  n^ar  akin  to  them,  and  which,  1  am  sure,  you  are  full  as  de- 
ficient in  ;  1  mean  Style. 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts ;  and  let  them  be  ever  so  just,  if  your  style 
is  homely,  coarse,  and  vulgar,  they  will  appear  to  as  much  disadvantage,  and 
be  as  ill  received  as  your  pernun,  thou<^h  ever  so  well  proportione<l,  wouki, 
if  dressed  in  rags,  dirt,  and  tutters.  It  is  not  every  understanding  that  <*an 
judge  of  matter;  but  every  ear  can  and  does  judge,  more  or  less,  of  style: 
and  were  I  either  to  speak  or  write  to  the  public,  I  should  prefer  moderate 
matter,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  and  elegancies  of  style,  to  the  strongest 
matter  in  the  world,  ill-worded  and  ill-delivered.  Your  business  is  negotia- 
tion abroad,  and  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  home.  What  figure 
can  you  make,  in  either  case,  if  your  style  be  inelegant,  1  do  not  say  bud  ? 
Imagine  yourself  writing  an  office- letter  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  which  letter 
is  to  be  read  by  the  whole  Cabinet  Council,  and  very  poshibly  afterwanin 
laid  before  Parliament ;  any  one  barbarism,  solecism,  or  vulgarism  in  it,  would, 
in  a  very  few  days,  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom,  to  your  disgrace 
and  ridicule.  For  instance,  I  will  suppose  you  had  written  the  followuig 
letter  from  the  Hague  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  London ;  and  leave  you  tu 
suppose  the  consequences  of  it : 

MY  LORD, 

I  hadt  last  night,  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  244h ;  and 
will  set  about  doing  the  orders  contained  therein ;  and  if  m  be  that  I  can 
get  that  affair  done  by  the  next  post,  I  will  not  fa(lybr  to  give  your  Lordship 
an  account  of  it,  by  next  post.  I  have  told  the  French  MiniHter,  as  how  thai 
i^that  affisir  be  not  soon  concluded,  your  Lordship  would  think  it  all  long 
of  him  ;  and  that  he  must  have  neglected  for  to  have  wrote  to  his  court 
about  it.     I  roust  beg  leave  to  put  your  Lordship  in  mind,  oi  how,  that 
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I  am  now  fall  three  quarters  in  arrear ;  and  if  so  he  that  I  do  not  ▼ery  amin 
receive  at  least  one  half  vear,  I  shall  cut  a  very  bad  figure  ;  for  thU  here 
plaee  it  very  dear.  I  shall  be  vasil^  beholden  to  yoar  Lordship  for  that 
Aire  mark  of  your  (avoar ;  and  so  1  rest  or  remain^  Your,  &c. 

You  will  tell  roe,  possibly,  that  this  is  a  caricaiura  of  an  illiberal  and  in- 
elegant  style :  I  will  admit  it ;  hot  assure  yon,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  dis- 
patch with  less  than  half  these  faults  would  blow  you  up  for  ever.  It  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  be  free  from  faults,  in  speaking  and  writing ;  but  you  muHt 
do  both  correctly  and  elegantly.  In  faults  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  ille  opiimus 
qui  minimis  arguetur  ;  but  he  is  unpardonable  who  has  any  at  all,  becaoM« 
It  is  his  own  fault :  he  need  only  attend  to,  observe,  and  imitate  the  best 
anthors. 

It  is  a  very  true  saying,  that  a  man  must  be  bom  a  poet,  but  that  he  may 
make  himself  an  orator ;  and  the  very  first  principle  of  an  orator  is,  to  speak, 
his  own  language  particularly,  with  the  utmost  purity  and  elegance.  A  man 
will  be  forgiven  even  great  errors  in  a  foreign  language ;  but  in  his  own, 
even  the  least  slips  are  justly  laid  hold  of  and  ridiculed. 

A  person  of  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  two  yean  ago  npoq  naval 
afEsdrs,  asserted,  that  we  had  then  the  finest  navy  upon  wefffoe  ofw  ye(n'th. 
This  happy  mixuv«  of  blunder  and  vulgarism,  you  may  easily  imagine, 
was  matter  of  immediate  ricKcnle ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  continues  so 
atlll,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  he  lives  and  speaks.  Another, 
apeaking  in  defence  of  a  gentleman,  upon  whom  a  censure  was  moved,  happily 
said,  that  he  thought  that  gentleman  was  more  liable  to  be  thanked  and  re- 
warded, than  censured.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  liable  can  never  be 
used  in  a  good  sense. 

You  have  with  you  three  or  four  of  the  best  English  authors,  Dryden, 
Atterbury,  and  Swift ;  read  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  language,  and  they  may  possibly  correct  that  curious  infelicity 
of  diction^  which  you  acquired  at  Westminster.  Mr  Harte  excepted,  I  will 
admit,  that  you  have  met  with  very  few  English  abroad,  who  could  improve 
your  style ;  and  with  many,  I  daresay,  who  speak  as  ill  as  yourself,  and,  it 
may  be,  worse;  you  must,  therefore,  take  the  more  pains,  and  consult 
your  authors  and  Mr  Harte  the  more.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  attentive 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  were  to  this  object,  it 
is  also  a  study  among  the  Italians  and  the  French ;  witness  their  respective 
academies  and  dictionaries  for  improvbg  and  fixing  their  languages.  To 
our  shame  be  it  spokon,  it  is  less  attended  to  here  than  in  any  .polite  country  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  attend  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  distinguish  you  the  more.  Cicero  says,  very  truly,  that  it  is  glorious  to 
excel  other  men  in  that  very  article,  in  which  men  excel  brntee ;  speech. 

Constant  experience  has  shewn  me,  that  great  purity  and  elegance  of 
style,  with  a  graceful  elocution,  cover  a  multitude  of  faults,  in  either  a  speaker 
or  a  writer.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  (and  I  believe  most  people  are  of 
my  mind,)  that  if  a  speaker  should  ungracefully  mutter  or  stammer  out  to 
me  the  sense  of  an  angel,  deformed  by  barbarisms  and  HolrciitmH.  or  lanied 
with  vulgarisms,  he  should  never  speak  to  me  a  second  time,  if  I  could  lielp 
it.  Gain  the  heart,  or  you  gain  nothing ;  the  eyes  and  the  ears  are  the 
only  roads  to  the  heart.  Merit  and  knowledge  will  not  gain  hearts,  tliough 
they  will  secure  them  when  gained.  Pray,  have  that  truth  ever  in  year 
mind.     Engage  the  eyes,  by  your  address,  air,  and  moUoni :  tooth  the  ears, 
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by  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  your  diction ;  the  heart  will  certainly  fol* 
low ;  and  the  whole  man,  or  woman,  will  bh  certainly  follow  the  heart.  I 
mast  repeat  it  to  yon,  over  and  over  again,  that  with  all  the  knowledge  which 
you  may  have  at  present,  or  hereafter  acquire,  and  with  all  the  itierit  that 
ever  man  had,  if  you  have  not  a  graceful  address,  liberal  and  engaging  man- 
ners, a  prepossessing  air,  and  a  good  degree  of  eloquence  in  speaking  and 
writing,  yon  will  be  nobody ;  but  will  have  the  daily  mortiBcation  of  seeing 
people,  with  not  one-tenth  part  of  yonr  merit  or  knowledge,  get  the  start  of 
you,  and  disgrace  you,  both  in  company  and  in  business. 

You  have  read  Quintilian,  the  best  book  in  the  world  to  form  an  orator ; 
pray  read  Cicero  de  Oratore,  the  best  book  in  the  world  to  6nish  one. 
Translate  and  re-translate  from  and  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  English ;  make  your- 
self a  pure  and  elegant  English  style ;  it  requires  nothing  but  application. 
I  do  not  find  that  God  has  made  you  a  poot ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has 
not :  therefore,  for  God's  sake,  make  yourself  an  orator,  which  yon  may  da 
Though  I  still  call  you  boy,  I  consider  yon  no  longer  as  snch ;  and  when  I  re- 
flect upon  the  prodigious  quantity  of  manure  that  has  been  laid  upon  you,  1 
expect  that  you  should  produce  more  at  eighteen,  than  uncultivated  soils  do 
at  eight-and- twenty. 

Prey  tell  Mr  Harte  that  I  have  received  his  letter  of  the  13th,  N.  S.  Mr 
Smith  was  much  in  the  right  not  to  let  you  go,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  by 
sea ;  in  the  summer  you  may  navigate  as  much  as  you  please ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Leghorn  to  Genoa,  &c.     Adieu. 
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While  the  Roman  republic  flourished,  while  glory  was  pursued,  and  vir- 
tue practised,  and  while  even  little  irregularities  and  indecencies,  not  cog- 
nisable by  law,  were,  however,  not  thought  below  the  public  care ;  Censon 
were  established,  discretionally  to  supply,  in  particular  cases,  the  inevitable 
defects  of  the  law,  which  must,  and  can  only  be  general.  This  employment 
I  assume  to  myself  with  regard  to  your  little  republic,  leaving  the  legislative 
power  entirely  to  Mr  Harte ;  1  hope,  and  believe,  that  he  will  seldom,  or 
rather  never,  have  occasion  to  exert  bis  supreme  authority ;  and  I  do  by  no 
means  suspect  you  of  any  faults  that  may  require  that  interposition.  But, 
to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  my  censorial  power  will  not 
be  useless  to  you,  nor  a  sinecure  to  me.  The  sooner  you  make  it  both,  the 
better  for  us  both.  I  can  now  exercise  this  employment  only  upon  hearsay, 
or,  at  most,  written  evidence ;  and  therefore  shall  exercise  it  with  great  lenity, 
and  some  diffidence ;  but  when  we  meet,  and  that  1  can  form  my  judgment 
upon  ocnlar  and  auricular  evidence,  I  shall  no  more  let  the  least  in^propriety, 
indecorum,  or  irregularity  pass  uncensured,  than  my  predecessor  Cato  did.  I 
shall  read  you  with  the  attention  of  a  critic,  not  with  the  partiality  of  an 
author :  different  in  this  respect,  indeed,  from  most  critics,  that  1  shall  seek 
for  (aults,  only  to  correct,  and  not  to  expose  them.  1  have  often  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  there  are  few  things  which  people  in  general  know  les<(, 
than  how  to  love  and  how  to  hate.  They  hurt  those  they  love,  by  a  mistaken 
indulgence,  by  a  blindness,  nay,  often  a  partiality  to  their  faults :  Where 
they  hate,  they  hurt  themselves,  by  ill  timed  passion  and  rage.  Fortunately 
for  yon,  I  never  loved  you  in  that  mistaken  manner.     From  your  infancy,  1 
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made  yoa  the  object  of  my  most  serioas  attention,  and  not  my  plaything. 
I  consulted  your  real  good,  not  your  humours  or  fancies ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  while  you  want  it,  which  will  probably  be  the  case  during  our 
joint  lives ;  for,  considering  the  di£ference  of  our  ages,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
you  will  hardly  have  acquired  experience  enough  of  your  own,  while  I 
shall  be  in  a  condition  of  lending  you  any  of  mine.  People  in  general  will 
much  better  bear  being  told  of  their  vices  or  crimes,  than  of  their  little  fail- 
ings and  weaknesses.  They,  in  some  degree,  justify  or  excuse  (as  they  think) 
the  former,  by  strong  passions,  seduction,  and  artifices  of  others ;  but  to  be 
told  of,  or  to  confess,  toeir  little  failings  and  weaknesses,  implies  an  inferiority 
of  parts,  too  mortifying  to  that  self-love  and  vanity,  which  are  inseparable 
from  our  natures.  I  have  been  intimate  enough  with  several  people  to  tell 
them  that  they  had  said  or  done  a  very  criminal  thing ;  but  1  never  was  in- 
timate enough  with  any  man,  to  tell  him,  very  seriously,  that  he  had  said  or 
done  a  very  foolish  one.  Nothing  less  than  the  relation  between  you  and 
me  can  possibly  authorise  that  freedom ;  but,  fortunately  for  you,  my  pa- 
rental rights,  joined  to  my  censorial  powers,  give  it  me  in  its  fullest  extent, 
and  my  concern  for  you  will  make  me  exert  it.  Rejoice,  therefore,  that  there 
is  one  person  in  the  worid  who  can  and  will  tell  you  what  will  be  very  useful 
to  you  to  know,  and  yet  what  no  other  man  living  could  or  would  tell  yon. 
Whatever  1  sliall  tell  yon,  of  this  kind,  yon  are  very  sure,  can  have  no  other 
moiive  than  your  interest ;  I  can  neither  be  jealous  nor  envious  of  your  re- 
putation or  your  fortune,  which  I  must  be  both  desirous  and  proud  to  es- 
tablish and  promote ;  I  cannot  be  your  rival  either  in  love  or  in  business ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  want  the  rays  of  your  rising,  to  reflect  new  lustre  upon 
my  betting  Sight.  In  order  to  this,  1  shall  analyse  you  minutely,  and  cen- 
sure* you  freely,  that  you  may  not  (if  possible)  have  one  single  spot,  when 
in  your  meridian. 

1  here  is  nothing  that  a  young  fellow,  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world, 
has  more  reason  to  dread,  and  consequently  should  take  more  pains  to  avoid, 
than  having  any  ridicule  fixed  upon  him.  It  degrades  him  with  the  most 
reasonable  part  of  mankind ;  but  it  ruins  him  with  the  rest ;  and  1  have 
known  many  a  man  undone,  by  acquiring  a  ridiculous  nick-name :  I  would 
not,  for  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  that  you  should  acquire  one  when  you 
retnt  n  to  England.  Vices  and  crimes  excite  hatred  and  reproach  ;  failings, 
weai^nesses,  and  awkwardnesses,  excite  ridicule;  they  are  laid  hold  of  .by 
miniics,  who,  though  very  contemptible  wretches  themselves,  often,  by  their 
bufi'oonery,  fix  ridicule  upon  their  betters.  The  little  defects  in  manners,  elo- 
cution, address,  and  air,  (and  even  of  figure,  though  very  unjustly,)  are  the  ob- 
jects of  ridicule,  and  the  causes  of  nick- names.  You  cannot  imagine  the  grief 
it  would  give  me,  and  the  prejudice  it  would  do  you,  if,  by  way  of  distinguish- 
ing you  from  others  of  your  name,  you  should  happen  to  be  called  Mutter- 
ing Stanhope,  Absent  btanbope,  ill-bred  Stanhope,  or  Awkward,  Left- leg- 
ged Stanhope :  therefore,  take  great  care  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Ridi- 
cule itself  to  give  you  any  of  these  ridiculous  epithets  ;  for,  if  you  get  one, 
it  will  stick  to  you,  Uk|}  the  envenomed  shirt.  The  very  first  day  that  I 
see  you,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  yon,  and  certainly  shall  tell  you,  what  degree 
of  danger  yon  are  in ;  and  I  hope  that  my  admonitiona,  as  censor,  may  pre- 
vent the  censures  of  the  public  Admonitions  are  always  nsefnl ;  is  this  one 
or  not  ?  You  are  the  best  judge :  it  is  your  own  picture  which  I  send  yon, 
drawn,  at  my  request,  by  a  lady  at  Venice :  pray  let  me  know  how  far,  in 
your  conscience,  you  think  it  like ;  for  there  are  some  parte  of  it  which  I 

Sb 
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wish  may,  and  others,  wbich  I  tboiild  be  aony  were.  I  send  yoa,  Uterallf, 
the  copy  of  that  part  of  her  letter,  to  her  friend  here,  which  relates  to  yon. 
Tell  Mr  Harte  that  I  Imve  this  moment  received  his  letter  of  the  2'id 
N.  S.,  and  that  I  approve  extremely  of  the  long  stay  yoa  have  made  at  Ve- 
nice. I  love  long  residences  at  capitals ;  running  post  through  different 
places  is  a  most  unprofitable  way  of  travelling,  and  admits  of  no  application. 
Adieu. 

*  "  Selon  vos  ordres,  j'ai  soigneusement  ezamtn6  le  jeune  Stanhope,  «t 
je  crois  Tavoir  approfondu  £a  void  le  portrait  que  je  crois  tr^  fiddle. 
11  a  le  visage  joli,  1  air  spirituel,  et  le  regard  fin.  Sa  figure  est  a  present  trop 
qnarr^e,  mais  s'il  grandit,  comme  il  en  a  encore  et  le  tems  et  1 6toflfe,  elle 
sera  bonne.  II  a  certainement  beauoonp  d'acquit,  et  on  m'assure  quit 
sait  a  fond  les  langues  savantes.  Pour  le  Francois,  je  sais  qa'il  le  perle 
parfaitement  bien ;  et  Ton  dit  qu'il  en  est  de  m^me  de  TAllemand.  Les 
questions  qa'il  fait  sent  judicieuses,  et  marquent  qu'il  cherche  k  s'instruinw 
Je  ne  vous  dirai  pas  qnil  cherche  antant  a  plaire;  puisqu*il  paroit  n^gUser 
en  attentions  et  les  graces.  11  se  pr^nte  mal,  et  n'a  rien  moins  que  1  air 
« t  la  tonmure  ais^e  et  noUe  qu'il  lui  faudroit.  II  est  vrai  qu'il  est  encore 
jeune  et  nenf ;  de  sorte  qu'on  a  lieu  d'esp^rer  que  ses  exercices,  qu'il  n'a 
pas  encore  faits,  et  la  bonne  compagnie  oik  il  est  encore  novice,  le  dtox»tte- 
rent,  et  Ini  donneront  tout  ce  qui  lui  manque  a  present.  Un  arrangement 
avec  qnelque  femme  de  condition,  et  qni  a  du  monde,  qnelque  Madame 
de  rUrsay,  est  pr6cis6ment  ce  qu'il  lui  faut.  Enfin  j'ose  vous  ansarer  q^'il 
a  tout  ce  que  Monsieur  de  Chesterfield  pourroit  lui  souhaiter,  a  TexcepuoB 
des  mani^res,  des  graces,  et  du  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie,  qu'il  prendia 
surement  avec  le  tems,  et  I'usage  du  grand  monde.  Ce  seroit  bien  dommage 
an  mdins  qu'il  ne  les  prit  point,  puisqa'il  merite  tant  de  les  avoir.  Et  vous 
savez  bien  de  quelle  importance  elles  sent.  Monsieur  son  Pere  le  sait  ausii, 
les  possedant  lui-mtoe  comme  il  ftdt.     Bref,  si  ie  petit  Stanhope  acquiert 

*  *'  In  compliance  to  your  orders,  I  have  examined  young  Stanhope  eareAiUy,  and 
think  I  have  penetrated  into  his  character.  This  is  his  portrait,  which  1  take  to  be 
a  faithful  one.  His  face  is  pleasing,  his  countenance  sensible,  and  his  look  clever. 
His  figure  is  at  present  rather  too  square ;  but  if  he  shoots  up,  which  he  has  matter 
and  years  for,  he  will  then  be  of  a  good  sixe.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  a  great  fund  of 
acquired  knowledge ;  I  am  assured  that  he  is  master  of  the  learned  languages.  As 
for  French,  I  know  he  speaks  it  perfectly,  and,  I  am  told,  German  as  well.  The 
questions  he  asks  are  judicious,  and  denote  a  thirst  after  knowledge.  I  cannot  aay 
that  he  appears  equally  desirous  of  pleasing,  for  he  seems  to  neglect  attentions  and  tb« 
graces.  He  does  not  come  into  a  room  well,  nor  has  he  that  easy,  npble  carriage, 
which  would  be  proper  for  him.  It  is  true,  he  as  is  yet  young,  and  inexperienced; 
one  may  therefore  reasonably  hope,  that  his  exercises,  which  he  has  not  yet  gone 
through,  and  good  company,  in  which  be  is  still  a  novice,  will  polish,  and  give  all  that 
is  wanting  to  complete  him.  What  seems  necessary  for  that  purpose,  would  be  aaiM- 
tacbment  to  some  woman  of  lashion,  and  who  knows  the  world.  Some  Mm^u^p^  ^ 
rUrsay  would  be  the  proper  peison.  In  short,  1  can  assure  you,  that  he  has  cvsrj 
thing  which  Lord  Chesterfield  can  wish  him,  excepting  that  carriage,  those  grscsi^ 

and  tlie  style  used  in  the  best  company  ;  which  he  will  <*brtainly  acquire  in  tioi^  and 
by  fu-quentin^  the  polite  world.  If  he  should  not,  it  would  be  great  pity,  since  be 
so  well  deserves  to  possess  them.  You  know  their  importance.  My  Lord,  bis  father, 
knows  it  too,  he  being  master  of  them  all-  To  conclude,  if  little  Stanhope  acqnira 
the  graces,  I  ptimise  you  he  will  make  his  way ;  if  not,  he  will  be  stopped  in  a  courM^ 
the  goal  of  which  he  might  attain  with  honour." 
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Um  graces,  il  ira  loin,  ja  Tons  en  reponds ;  ri  non,  il  s'airken  eoart  dans  nne 
belle  carri^re,  qn'U  ponrroit  antrement  foarnv.'* 

Yon  see,  by  (bis  extract,  of  wbat  conseqaence  other  people  think  these 
things.  Therefore,  I  hope  yon  will  no  longer  look  upon  them  as  trifles.  It 
iH  the  character  of  an  able  nnin  to  despise  little  things  in  great  business : 
bat  then  he  knows  what  things  are  little,  and  wbat  not.  He  does  not  sap- 
pose  things  little,  because  they  are  commonly  called  so :  but  by  the  conse- 
quences that  mav  or  may  not  attend  them.  If  gaining  people's  affections, 
and  interesting  their  hearts  in  your  (avour,  be  of  conseqaence,  as  it  undoabt* 
adly  is,  be  knows  rery  well  that  a  happy  concurrence  of  all  those,  commonly 
called  little  things,  manners,  air,  addreas,  graces,  ^dc.  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  will  never  be  at  rest  till  he  has  acquired  them.  The  world  is 
taken  by  the  outside  of  things,  and  we  must  take  the  world  as  it  is ;  you  nor 
1  cannot  set  it  right  I  know,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  great  quality  and  sta- 
tion, who  baa  not  the  parts  of  a  porter ;  but  raised  himself  to  the  station  he  is 
in,  singly  by  having  a  graceful  figure,  polite  manners,  and  an  engaging  ad- 
drees  :  whicb,  bv  the  way,  he  only  acquired  bv  habit ;  for  he  had  not  sense 
•nottgh  to  get  them  by  reflection.  Psits  and  habit  should  conspire  to  com- 
plete yon.  You  will  haye  the  habit  of  good  company,  and  yon  bave  reflec- 
tion in  your  power. 
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Those  who  suppose,  that  aien  in  general  act  rationally,  because  they  are 
called  rational  creatures,  know  very  little  of  the  worki ;  and  if  they  atct  them- 
aelFes  upon  that  suppositioa,  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  find  themselves  groimly 
mistaken.  That  aoan  is,  animal  bipa,  implume^  ritibUe,  1  entirely  agree ; 
but  for  the  raiMmale,  I  can  only  allow  it  him  in  aetu  primo^  (to  talk  logic,) 
snd  seldom  in  aetu  ncundo.  Thus,  the  specukitiTe,  cloistered  pedant,  in  hi^ 
solitary  cell,  forms  sjrstems  of  things  as  they  should  be,  not  as  they  are ;  and 
writes  as  decisively  and  absurdly  upon  war,  politics,  manners,  and  charactt^n, 
as  that  pedant  talked,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  instruct  Hannibal  in  the  srt  of 
war.  Such  closet  politicians  never  fail  to  assign  the  deepest  motives  f^r  the 
most  trifling  actions ;  instead  of  often  ascribing  the  greatest  actions  td  the 
roost  trifling  causes,  in  which  they  would  be  much  seldomer  mistaken.  Tliuy 
.read  and  write  of  kings,  heroes,  and  statesmen,  as  never  doing  any  thing  but 
upon  the  deepest  principles  of  sound  policy.  But  those  who  see  and  obnt^rve 
kmgs,  heroes,  and  statesmen,  discover  that  tbey  have  beadachs,  indigestions, 
horooun,  and  passions,  just  like  other  people ;  every  one  of  which,  in  their 
turns,  determine  their  wills,  in  defiance  <»f  their  reascm.  Had  we  only  read 
in  the  Life  of  Alexander,  that  be  burnt  Persepolis,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  accounted  for  from  deep  policy :  we  should  have  been  told,  that  his  new 
conquest  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the  destruction  of  that  capital, 
which  would  have  been  the  constant  seat  of  cabab,  conspiracies,  and  revolts. 
But,  luckily,  we  are  informed  at  the  same  time,  that  this  hero,  this  demi-god, 
this  son  and  heir  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  happened  to  get  extremely  drunk  with 
bis  w-— e ;  and,  by  way  of  frolic,  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
worki.  Read  men,  therefore,  yonmlf,  not  in  books,  but  in  nature.  Adopt 
DO  systems,  bat  atady  tbam  yoanslf.    ObMrra  tbsir  weaknesses,  their  paa- 
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sions,  their  humoara,  of  all  which  their  aoderstandinga  are,  nine  times  in  ten, 
the  dupes.  Yon  will  then  know  that  they  are  to  be  gained,  influenced,  or 
led,  much  oftener  by  little  things  than  by  great  ones ;  and,  consequently, 
you  will  no  longer  think  those  tilings  little,  which  tend  to  such  great  pur* 
poses. 

Let  us  apply  this  now  to  the  particular  object  of  this  letter ;  I  mean,  speak- 
ing in,  and  influencing  public  assemblies.  The  nature  of  our  constitution 
makes  eloquence  more  useful,  and  more  necessary,  in  this  country,  than  in 
any  other  in  Europe  A  certain  degree  of  good  sense  and  knowledge  is  re- 
quisite for  that,  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else ;  but  beyond  that,  the  purity 
of  diction,  the  elegance  of  style,  the  harmony  of  periods,  a  pleasing  elocu- 
tion, and  a  graceful  action,  are  the  things  which  a  public  speaker  should  attend 
to  the  most ;  because  his  audience  certainly  does,  and  understands  them  the 
best;  or  rather  indeed  understands  little  else.  The  late  Lord  Chanoellor 
Cowper  s  strength,  as  an  orator,  lay  by  no  means  in  his  reaaoninga,  for 
he  often  hazarded  very  weak  ones.  But  such  was  the  purity  and  elegaaee 
of  his  style,  such  the  propriety  and  charms  of  his  elocution,  and  smSi  tlie 
gracefulness  of  his  action,  that  he  never  spoke  without  universal  i^pkuue ; 
the  ears  and  the  eyes  gave  him  up  the  hearts  and  the  understandings  of  the 
audience.  On  the  contrary,  the  late  Lord  Townshend  always  spoke  mate- 
rially, with  argument  and  knowledge,  but  never  pleased.  Why  ?  His  dic- 
tion was  not  only  inelegant,  but  frequently  ungrammatical,  always  rulgar.; 
his  cadences  false,  his  voice  unharmonious,  snd  his  action  ungraceful.  No- 
body heard  him  with  patience ;  and  the  young  fellows  used  to  joke  upon  him, 
and  repeat  his  inaccuracies.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  though  the  waakeat 
reasoner,  was  the  most  pleasing  speaker  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  He  cbami* 
ed,  he  warmed,  he  forcibly  ravished  the  audience ;  not  by  his  matter  certain- 
ly, but  by  his  manner  of  delivering  it.  A  most  genteel  figure,  a  graceful 
noble  air,  an  harmonious  voice,  an  elegance  of  style,  and  a  strength  of  em- 
phasis, conspired  to  make  him  the  most  affecting,  persuasive,  and  applauded 
speaker  I  ever  saw.  I  was  captivated  like  others  ;  but  when  I  came  hooMb 
and  coolly  considert^d  what  he  had  said,  stripped  of  all  those  ornamenta  in 
which  he  had  dressed  it,  I  often  found  the  matter  flimsy,  the  argumenu  weak, 
and  1  was  convinced  of  the  power  of  those  adventitious  concurring  circanh 
stances,  which  ignorance  of  mankind  only  calls  trifling  ones.  Cicero,  in  hn 
book  de  Oratore,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  that  profession,  which  be 
well  knew  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of,  asserts,  that  a  complete  orator  must 
be  a  complete  every  thing,  lawyer,  philosopher,  divine,  &c  That  wonki 
be  extremely  well,  if  it  were  possible :  but  man*8  life  is  not  long  enough ;  and 
I  hold  him  to  be  the  completest  orator,  who  speaks  the  best  upon  that  wal^ 
ject  which  occurs ;  whose  hsppy  choice  of  words,  whose  lively  imaginatioB* 
whose  elocution  and  action  adorn  and  grace  his  matter ;  at  the  same  tine 
that  they  excite  the  attention  and  engage  the  passions  of  his  audience. 

You  will  be  of  tha  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  you  are  of  age ;  aad 
you  must  first  mak«  a  figure  there,  if  you  would  make  a  figure,  or  a  fortme, 
in  your  country.  This  you  can  never  do  without  that  correctness  and  ele* 
gaiice  in  your  own  language,  which  you  now  seem  to  neglect,  and  which 
you  have  entirely  to  learn.  Fortunately  for  you,  it  is  to  be  learned.  Care 
and  observation  will  do  it ;  hot  do  not  fli>tter  yourself,  that  all  the  knowledge, 
senne,  and  reasoning  in  the  worid,  will  ever  make  you  a  popular  and  ap- 
plauded speaker,  without  the  ornaments  and  the  graces  of  style,  elocution, 
and  action.     Sense  and  alignment,  though  coanely  delivered,  will  have  their 
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weight  in  a  pri? ate  conTereation,  with  two  or  three  people  of  sense ;  but  in 
a  public  assembly  they  will  hare  none,  if  naked  and  destitute  of  the  ad  ran* 
tages  I  hare  mentioned.  Cardinal  de  Retz  obHerves,  vdiry  justly,  that  every 
namerous  assembly  is  mob ;  inflnenced  by  their  passions,  humoars  and  af« 
fections,  which  nothing  but  eloquence  ever  did,  or  ever  can  engage.  This 
is  so  important  a  considirattiin  for  every  body  in  this  country,  and  more 
particularly  for  you,  that  1  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  most  serious 
care  and  attention.  Mind  your  diction,  in  whatever  language  you  either 
write  or  speak ;  contract  a  habit  of  correctnes8  and  elegance.  Consider 
your  style,  even  in  the  freest  conversation,  and  most  familiar  letters.  After, 
at  least,  if  not  before,  yon  have  said  a  thing,  reflect  if  you  could  not  have 
said  it  better.  Where  yon  doubt  of  the  propriety  or  elegance  of  a  word  or 
a  phrase,  consult  some  good  dead  or  living  authority  in  that  language.  Use 
yourself  to  translate,  from  various  languages,  into  English :  correct  those 
translations  till  they  satisfy  your  ear,  as  well  as  your  understanding.  And 
be  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  the  best  sense  and  reason  in  the  world  will 
be  as  unwelcome  in  a  public  assembly,  without  these  ornaments,  as  they  will 
in  public  companies,  without  the  assistance  of  manners  and  politeness.  If 
yon  will  please  people,  you  must  please  them  in  their  own  way ;  and,  as 
yon  cannot  make  them  what  they  should  be,  you  most  take  them  as  they 
are.  I  repeat  it  again,  they  are  only  to  be  taken  by  agrimenst  and  by  what 
flatters  their  senses  and  their  hearts.  Rabelais  first  wrote  a  most  excellent 
book,  which  nobody  liked ;  then,  determined  to  conform  to  the  public  taste, 
he  wrote  Garyanlua  and  Panttigruelf  which  every  body  liked,  extravagant 
aa  it  was.     Adieu. 
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DBAR  BOY,  Londom^  Dteember  a  O.  &  1749. 

It  is  now  above  forty  years  since  I  have  never  spoken  nor  written  one 
single  word,  without  giving  myself  at  least  one  moment's  time  to  consider, 
whether  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  and  whether  I  could  not  find  out  a  bet- 
ter in  its  place.  An  unharroonious  and  rugged  period,  at  this  time,  shocks, 
my  ears ;  and  I,  like  all  the  re«t  of  the  world,  will  willingly  exchange  and 

five  up  some  degree  of  rough  sense,  for  a  good  degree  of  pleasing  sound, 
will  freely  and  truly  own  to  you,  without  either  vanity  or  folse  modesty,  that 
whatever  reputation  I  have  acquired  as  a  speaker,  is  more  owing  to  my  con- 
atant  attention  to  my  diction  than  to  my  matter,  which  was  necessarily  just 
the  same  of  other  people's.  When  you  come  into  Parliament,  your  repu- 
tation as  a  speaker  will  depend  much  more  upon  your  words,  and  your  pe- 
riods, than  upon  the  subject.  The  same  matter  occurs  equally  to  every 
body  of  common  sense,  upon  the  same  question ;  the  dressing  it  well,  is 
what  excites  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  audience. 

It  is  in  Parliament  tliat  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  your  making  a  figure : 
it  is  there  that  i  want  to  have  you  justly  proud  of  yourself,  and  to  make  me 
justly  proud  of  you.  This  means  that  you  must  be  a  good  speaker  there ; 
I  use  the  word  muitj  because  I  know  you  may  if  you  will.  The  vulgar, 
who  are  always  mistaken,  look  upon  a  speaker  and  a  comet  with  the  same 
astonishment  and  admiration,  taking  them  both  for  preternatural  phenomena* 
This  error  discourages  many  young  men  from  attempting  that  character ;  and 
good  apeakera.are  willing  to  have  their  talent  considered  ••  aomethiBg  vary 
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eztraordinuy,  if  not  a  peculiar  gift  of  God  to  bit  elect.  Bui  kt  jroa  and  me 
analyse  and  timplify  this  good  speaker ;  let  us  strip  bim  of  tboae  ad? entitioos 
plnmes,  with  which  his  own  pride,  and  the  ignorance  of  othen,  have  decked 
nim ;  and  we  shall  6nd  the  tme  definition  of  bim  to  be  no  more  than  this : 
A  man  of  good  common  sense,  who  reasons  justly,  and  expresses  himself 
elegantly,  on  that  subject  upon  which  he  speaks.  There  is,  so^y,  no  witch- 
crilt  in  this.  A  man  of  sense,  without  a  superior  and  astonishing  degree 
of  parts,  will  not  talk  nonsense  upon  any  subject ;  nor  will  he,  if  he  has  the 
least  taste  or  application,  talk  inelegantly.  What  then  does  all  this  mighty 
art  and  mysteiy  of  spraking  in  Pariiament  amount  to?  Why,  no  BM»re 
tlmn  this :  that  the  man  who  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaks  in 
that  House,  and  to  four  hundred  people,  that  opinion,  upon  a  given  subject, 
which  he  would  make  no  difficulty  of  speaking  in  any  boose  in  Eagtead, 
round  the  fire,  or  at  table,  to  any  fourteen  people  whatsoever ;  better  judges, 
perhaps,  and  severer  critics  of  what  he  says»  than  any  fourteen  gcmtUapcn 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  spoken  frequently  in  Fariiaroent,  and  not  always  without  some 
applause ;  and  therefore  I  can  assure  von,  from  my  ezperieaoe,  that  cbera 
is  very  little  in  it.  The  elegance  of  the  style^  and  the  turn  of  the  penods, 
make  the  chief  impression  upon  the  hearers.  Give  them  but  one  or  two 
round  and  harmonious  periods  in  a  speech,  which  they  will  retain  and  ra* 
peat;  and  thev  will  go  nome  as  well  satisfied,  as  people  do  from  an  opefa» 
oumming  all  the  way  one  or  two  favourite  tunes  that  have  struck  their  eai% 
and  were  easily  caught.  Most  people  have  ears,  but  few  have  judgnmnt; 
tickle  those  ears,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  catch  their  judgments,  aai^ 
as  they  are. 

Cicero,  conscious  that  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  (for  in  his  time 
eloquence  was  a  profession,)  in  order  to  set  himself  off,  defines,  in  his  Trea- 
tise de  Oratorey  an  orator  to  be  such  a  man  as  never  was,  nor  never  will  be ; 
and,  by  this  fallacious  argumeat,  says,  that  he  must  know  evury  art  and 
science  whatsoever,  or  how  shall  be  speak  upon  them  ?  But,  with  snbnds- 
sion  to  so  great  an  authority,  my  defiaition  of  an  orator  is  eatremely  diffe- 
rent from,  and  I  believe  much  truer  than  his.  I  call  that  BMn  an  orator,  who 
reasons  justly,  and  expresses  himself  elegantly,  upon  whatever  aubject  he 
treats.  Ptoblems  m  geometry,  equations  in  algebra,  processes  in  chemistry, 
and  experiments  in  anatomy,  are  never,  that  I  havo  beard  of,  the  objects  of 
eioqnence ;  and  therefore  I  numbly  conceive,  that  a  man  vmy  be  a  very  fine 
speaker,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  geometry,  algtbia*  chemistry,  or  anatomy. 
The  subjects  of  all  Psrliamentary  debates,  are  subjects  of  common  aenie 

Thus  I  write  whatever  occmrs  to  me,  that  I  think  may  contribute  either 
to  form  or  inform  you.  May  my  hibour  not  be  in  vain  I  and  it  will  not,  if 
you  will  but  have  half  the  concent  for  yeunelf,  that  I  have  for  yea.    Adiaa. 


LETTER  CCVIL 

DEAR  BOT,  Lomkm,  Dmrntittr  18.  O.  &  I740L 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  bis  history,  aaya  of  Mr  John  Hampden,  thai  Ae  had  a 

hmui  to  eoHirimt,  a  tongue  io  pertuad^  ondakandi^^at&emi^am^mdmki^* 

I  shall  not  now  caler  into  the  justness  of  this  character  of  Mr  Hampden,  to 

whose  brttva  alaod  against  the  illegal  demand  of  ship-money  wo  owe  our 
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prewnl  libertiM ;  but  I  mentioii  it  to  you  m  the  chaneter,  which,  with  the 
alteration  of  one  single  word,  good^  inatead  of  miadneft  I  wonld  ha^e  you 
a^iire  to,  and  ose  your  utmost  endeayours  to  desenre.  The  head  to  contriv^e. 
God  most  to  a  certain  degree  hare  given  you ;  bat  it  is  in  your  own  power 
grtatly  to  improFe  it,  by  study,  c^servation,  and  reflection.  As  for  the 
iamgwB  to  ptrtuadet  it  wholly  depends  upon  yourself;  and  without  it  the  best 
head  will  eontri?e  to  very  litUe  purpose.  The  hand  to  execute  depends 
likewise,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  upon  yourself.  Serious  reflec* 
tioo  will  alwajrs  give  courage  in  a  good  cause ;  and  the  courage  arising  from 
sadection  is  of  a  much  superior  nature  to  the  animal  and  constitutional  cou- 
lage  of  a  foot  soldier.  The  former  is  steady  and  unshaken,  where  the  nodus 
h  tUffnus  vindice;  the  latter  is  oflener  improperly  than  properly  exerted, 
hut  always  brutally. 

The  second  member  of  my  text  (to  speak  ecclesiastically)  ihall  be  the  sub- 
jaet  of  my  following  discourse ;  the  tongm  to  persuade — as  judicious  preachers 
leeommend  those  virtues^  which  they  think  their  several  audiences  want  the 
moot ;  such  as  truth  and  continence,  at  court ;  disinterestedness,  in  the  city ; 
and  aobriety,  in  the  country. 

You  must  certainly,  m  the  coum  of  your  little  experience,  have  felt  the 
diffsient  efiects  of  elegant  and  inelegaat  speaking.  Do  you  not  suffer,  when 
pec^le  accost  you  in  a  stammering  or  hesitating  manner,  in  an  untuneful 
fuieoy  with  folse  accents  and  cadences ;  puacling  and  blundering  through 
lefodsms,  barbarisBMi  and  vulgarisms ;  misplacing  even  their  bad  words,  and 
inverting 'all  method  ?  Does  not  this  prejudice  you  against  their  matter,  be 
k  what  it  win ;  nay,  even  against  their  persons  ?  1  am  sure  it  does  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  foel  youmelf  inclined,  prepossessed,  nay  even 
MigBged  in  favour  of  tliose  who  address  yon  in  the  direct  contrary  manner  ? 
Tm  effects  of  a  correct  and  adorned  style,  of  method  and  penpicuity,  are 
iacndible  towards  persuasion ;  they  often  supply  the  want  of  reason  and  ar- 
guoMnt,  but,  when  used  in  the  support  of  reason  and  argument,  they  are  ir- 
maiatibks.  The  French  attend  very  much  to  the  purity  and  elegancu  of  their 
ityle^  even  in  common  conversation ;  insomuch  that  it  is  a  character,  to  say 
«f  a  man,  quU  Mxrre  bien.  Their  conversations  frequently  turn  upon  the 
daficades  of  their  language,  and  an  academy  is  employed  in  flxing  it.  The 
Crusca^  in  Italy,  has  tlie  same  object ;  and  I  hare  met  with  very  few  Italians, 
who  did  not  speak  their  own  language  correctly  and  elegantly.  How  much 
OMTO  necessary  is  it  for  an  Englishman  to  do  so,  who  is  to  speak  it  in  a  pub- 
lie  assembly,  whera  the  kiws  and  libertiee  of  his  country  are  the  subjects  of 
his  deliberation  ?  The  tongue  that  woukl  persuade  there,  must  not  content 
italf  with  mere  artwulation.  You  know  what  pains  Dennosthenes  took  to 
correct  his  naturally  bad  elocution ;  yon  know  that  he  declaimed  by  the  sea 
ado  in  storms,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  noise  of  the  tumultuous  assemblies 
he  was  to  speak  to ;  and  you  can  now  judge  of  the  correctness  and  elegance 
of  his  style.  He  thought  all  these  things  of  consequence,  and  he  thought 
right ;  pray  do  you  think  so  too  ?  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  you 
to  be  of  that  opinion.  If  you  have  the  least  defect  in  your  elocution,  take  the 
vtmost  care  and  pains  to  correct  it.  Do  not  neglect  your  style,  whatever 
language  you  speak  hi,  or  whoever  you  speak  to,  were  it  your  footman. 
8bSl  Jways  for  the  best  words  and  the  happiest  expressions  you  can  6nd. 
Do  not  content  yourself  with  being  barely  understood ;  but  adorn  your 
thoughts,  and  dress  them  as  you  would  your  person ;  which,  however  well 
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proportioned  it  might  be,  it  woald  be  very  improper  and  indecent  to  ezbihit 
naked,  or  even  wome  dressed  than  people  of  year  sort  are. 

I  have  sent  yon,  in  a  packet  which  your  Leipsig  acqaaintance,  Dnval, 
sends  to  his  correspondent  at  Rome,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  book  *,  which  he 
published  about  a  year  ago.  I  desire  that  you  will  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  with  particular  attention  to  the  style,  and  to  all  those  beauties  of  ora- 
tory with  which  it  is  adorned.  Till  I  read  that  book,  I  confess  I  did  not 
know  all  the  extent  and  powers  of  the  English  language.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  both  a  tongue  and  a  pen  to  persuade ;  his  manner  of  speaking  in  private 
conversation  is  full  as  elegant  as  his  writings ;  whatever  subject  he  either 
speaks  or  writes  upon,  he  adorns  With  the  meet  splendid  eloquence ;  uot 
a  studied  or  laboured  eloquence,  but  such  a  flowing  happiness  of  diction, 
which  (from  care  perhaps  at  first)  is  become  so  habitual  to  him,  that  even 
his  most  familiar  conversations,  if  taken  down  in  writing,  would  bear  the 
press,  without  the  least  correction  either  as  to  method  or  style.  If  bin  eon> 
duct,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  had  been  equal  to  all  his  natural  and  ac- 
quired talents,  he  would  most  justly  have  merited  the  epithet  of  all-accom- 
plished. He  is  himself  sensible  of  his  past  errors :  those  violent  paaaioosy 
which  seduced  him  in  his  youth,  have  now  subsided  by  aee ;  and  take  him 
as  he  is  now,  the  character  of  all-accomplished  is  more  his  due,  than  tmf 
man's  I  ever  knew  in  my  life. 

But  he  has  been  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  of  hnmaa 
passions,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  most  exalted  human  reason.     His  vir- 
tues and  his  vices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  blend  themselves  bf 
a  gradation  of  tints,  but  formed  a  shining  and  sudden  contrast.     Here  the 
darkest,  there  the  most  splendid  colours ;  and  both  rendered  more  shining 
from  their  proximity.     Impetuosity,  excess,  and  ahaaost  extravagance,  chap 
racterised  not  only  bis  passions,  but  even  his  senses.     His  youth  was  dis- 
tinguibhed  by  all  the  tumult  and  storm  of  pleasures,  in  which  he  most  li- 
centiously triumphed,  disdaining  all  decorum.     His  fine  imagination  has  of- 
ten been  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  body,  in  celebrating  and  deifying 
the  prostitute  of  the  night ;  and  his  convivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  frantic  Bacchanals.    Those  passions  were  interrupted  but  byt 
stronger,  ambition.     The  former  impaired  both  his  constitution  and  hia  coa* 
racter,  but  the  latter  destroyed  both  his  fortune  and  his  reputation. 

He  has  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  rather  than  fixed  reflected  princi- 
plea  of  good  nature  and  friendship  ;  but  they  are  more  violent  than  lasting, 
and  suddenly  and  often  varied  to  their  opposite  extremes,  with  regard  even 
to  the  same  persons.  He  receives  the  common  attentions  of  civility  as  oh* 
ligations,  which  he  returns  with  interest ;  and  resents  with  passion  the  little 
inadvertencies  of  human  nature,  which  he  repays  with  interest  too.  Even 
a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  philosophical  subject  would  provoke,  and 
prove  him  no  practical  philosopher  at  least. 

Notwithstanding  the  dissipation  of  i|is  youth,  and  the  tumultuous  agitft- 
tiun  of  his  middle  age,  he  has  an  infinite  fund  of  various  and  almost  univer- 
sal knowledge,  which,  from  the  clearert  and  quickest  conception,  and  hap- 
piest memory,  that  ever  man  was  bletwcd  with,  he  always  carries  about  him. 
It  is  his  pocket-money,  and  he  never  has  occasion  to  draw  upon  a  book  for 
any  sum.  He  excels  more  particularly  in  history,  as  his  historical  works 
plainly  prove.    The  relative  political  and  commercial  interests  of  every  coan- 

*  Letter*  on- the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  on  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 
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trjr  10  Europe,  particalarly  of  hit  own,  mre  better  knowD  to  bim,  than  per- 
haps to  any  man  in  it ;  bat  bow  steadily  he  has  parsued  the  latter,  in  his 
public  conduct,  bis  enemies,  of  all  parties  and  denominations,  tell  with  joy. 

He  engaged  young,  and  distinguished  himself  in  business ;  and  bis  pene- 
tration was  almost  intuition.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  beard  bim  speak  in 
Piirliament.  And  1  remember,  that,  though  prejudiced  against  bim  by  par- 
ty, I  felt  all  tbe  force  and  charms  of  bis  eloquence.  Like  Belial  in  Mil- 
ton, '*  he  made  tbe  worse  appear  the  better  cause  "  All  tbe  internal  and 
CKtemal  advantages  and  talents  of  an  orator  are  undoubtedly  his.  Figure, 
mice,  elocution,  knowledge  ;  and,  above  all,  tbe  purest  and  most  florid  die- 
tiou,  with  the  jnstest  metaphors  and  happiest  images,  had  raised  bim  to  tbe 
post  of  Secretary  at  War,  at  four  and  twenty  years  old,  an  age  at  which 
ollwrs  are  hardly  thoaght  fit  for  tbe  smallest  employments. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  his  cha* 
rittteristical  ardour ;  and  there  be  formed  and  chiefly  executed  the  plan  of 
a  great  philosophical  work.  The  common  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are 
too  narrow  for  bis  warm  and  aspiring  imagination.  He  must  go  extra  flam" 
mtmiia  mcenia  Mundi^  and  explore  the  unknown  and  unknowable  regions 
of  Metaphysics ;  which  open  an  unbounded  field  for  the  excursions  of  an 
anient  imagination ;  where  endless  conjectures  supply  tbe  defect  of  unat- 
tahiable  knowledge,  and  too  often  usurp  both  its  name  and  its  influence. 

He  has  bad  a  very  handsome  person,  with  a  most  engaging  address  in  his 
air  and  manners  ;  be  has  all  the  dignity  and  good- breeding  which  a  man  of 
quality  should  or  can  have,  and  which  so  few,  in  this  country  at  least,  really 
have. 

He  professes  himself  a  Deist;  believing  in  a  general  Providence,  but 
doubting  of,  though  by  no  means  rejecting  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  the 
iounortality  of  tbe  soul,  and  a  future  state.  ' 

Upon  tbe  whole,  of  this  extraordinary  roan,  what  can  we  say,  but,  alas, 
poor  human  nature  I 

In  your  destination,  you  will  have  frequent  occasions  to  speak  in  public ; 
to  Princes  and  States  abroad  ;  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  home  ;  judge, 
then,  whether  eloquence  is  necessary  for  you  or  not ;  not  only  common  elo- 
qnence,  which  is  rather  free  from  faults,  than  adorned  by  beauties ;  but  the 
hiffh^t,  the  most  shining  degree  of  eloquence.  For  God  s  sake,  have  this 
ob|ect  always  in  your  view,  and  in  your  thoughts.  Tune  your  tongue  early 
to  peninasion  ;  and  let  no  jarring,  diissonant  accents  ever  fall  from  it.  Con- 
tract au  Jiabit  of  speaking  well,  upon  every  occasion,  and  neglect  yourself  in 
no  one.  Eloquence  and  good- breeding,  alone,  with  an  exceeding  small  de- 
gree of  parts  and  knowledge,  will  carry  a  man  a  great  way ;  with  your  parts 
and  knowledge  then,  how  far  will  they  not  carry  you  ?  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCVIIL 

DEAR  BOY,  Limdim,  December  I&  O.  S.  1740. 

This  letter  will,  1  hope,  find  you  safely  arrived,  and  well  settled  at  Rome, 
after  the  usual  distresses  and  accidents  of  a  winter  journey ;  which  are  very 
proper  to  teach  you  patience.  Your  stay  there,  I  look  upon  as  a  very  im- 
portant period  of  your  life ;  and  1  do  believe,  that  you  will  fill  it  up  weU^ 
I  hope  you  will  employ  the  mornings  diligently  with  Mr  Harte,  in  acquir- 
ing weight ;  and  the  evenings  in  the  best  companies  at  Rome,  in  acquiring 

3c 
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lustre.  A  formal,  dall  father,  wonlcl  recommend  to  yon  to  plod  out  the 
evenings,  too,  at  home,  over  a  book  by  a  dim  taper ;  but  I  recommend  to 
you  the  evenings  for  your  pleasures,  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  your  edu* 
cation,  and  almost  as  necessary  a  one,  as  your  momin^^tudies.  Go  to  what- 
ever assemblies  or  spectacles  people  of  fashion  go  to,  and  when  you  are  there, 
do  as  they  do.  Endeavour  to  outshine  those  who  shine  there  the  most ; 
get  the  Garbot  the  GerUilezza^  the  Leggeadria  of  the  Italians ;  make  love 
to  the  most  impertinent  beauty  of  condition  that  you  meet  with,  and  be  gal- 
lant with  all  the  rest.  Speak  Italian,  right  or  wrong,  to  every  body ;  and 
if  yon  do  but  laugh  at  yourself  first  for  your  bad  Italian,  nobody  else  will 
laugh  at  yon  for  it.     That  is  the  only  way  to  speak  it  perfectly ;  which  I  ex- 

.  pect  you  will  do,  because  I  am  sure  you  may,  before  you  leave  Rome.  View 
the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  with  a  classical  spirit ;  and  they  will 
clear  up  to  you  many  passages  of  the  classical  authors ;  particularly  the 
Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;  where  yon  find  the  warlike  instrnroenta, 
the  dresses,  and  the  triumphal  ornaments  of  the  Romans.  Buy  also  the 
prints  and  explanations  of  all  those  respectable  remains  of  Roman  grandeur, 
and  compare  them  with  the  originals.     Most  young  travellers  are  contentp 

>  e<l  with  a  general  view  of  those  things,  say  they  are  very  fine,  and  then  go 
about  their  business.  I  hope  you  will  examine  them  in  a  very  different  way. 
Approfondissez  every  thing  you  see  or  hear ;  and  learn,  if  you  can,  the  wl^ 
and  the  wherefore.  Inquire  into  the  meaning  and  the  objects  of  the  innu- 
merable processions,  which  you  will  see  at  Rome  at  this  time.  Assist  at 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  know  the  reason,  or  at  least  the  pretences  of  them, 
and,  however  absurd  they  may  be,  hee  and  speuk  of  them  with  great  decency. 
Of  all  things,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  herd  with  your  own  countrymen,  but  to 
be  always  either  with  the  Romans,  or  with  the  foreign  Ministers  residing  at 

;  Rome.  You  are  sent  abroad  to  bee  the  manners  and  characters,  and  lean 
the  languages  of  foreign  countries;  and  not  to  converse  with  English,  in 
English ;  which  would  defeat  all  those  ends.  Among  your  graver  company, 
I  recommend  (as  I  have  done  before)  the  Jesuits  to  yon :  whose  leamii^ 

.  and  address  will  both  please  and  improve  you :  inform  yourself,  as  much  as 
you  can,  of  the  histor}',  policy,  and  practice  of  that  society,  from  the  time 
of  its  founder,  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  who  was  himself  a  mad-man.  If  you 
would  know  their  morality,  you  will  find  it  fully  and  admirably  stated,  in  Les 

.  Letires  dun  Pravinciait  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Pascal ;  and  it  is  a  book 
very  well  worth  your  reading.  Few  people  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what 
they  hear ;  that  is,  they  see  and  hear  so  inattentively  and  superficially,  that 
they  are  very  little  the  better  for  what  they  do  see  and  hear.  This,  I  dare 
bay,  neither  i%  nor  will  be  your  case.  You  will  understand,  reflect  upon, 
and  consequently  retain,  what  you  see  and  hear.  You  have  still  two  yean 
good,  but  no  more,  to  form  your  character  in  the  world  decisively ;  for,  with- 
in two  mouths  after  your  arrival  in  England,  it  will  be  finally  and  irrevocably 
determined,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  DcvoU*,  there- 
fore, these  two  years  to  the  pursuit  of  perfection  ;  which  ought  to  be  every 
body's  object,  though  in  some  particulars  unattainable  ;  those  who  strive  and 
labour  the  most,  will  come  the  nearest  to  it.  But,  above  all  things,  aim  at 
it  in  the  two  important  arts  of  speaking,  and  pleasing;  without  them,  all 
your  other  talents  are  maimed  and  crippled.  They  are  the  wings  upon 
which  you  must  soar  above  other  people ;  without  them  you  will  only  crawl 
with  the  dull  mass  of  mankind.  I^possess  by  your  air,  address,  and  man- 
nen ;  persuade  by  your  tongue ;  and  yon  will  easily  execute,  what  your  head 
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contrived.  I  desire  that  yoa  will  send  me  reiy  minate  accoanta  from 
Rome,  not  of  what  70a  see,  but  of  who  yon  see ;  of  yonr  pteasures  and 
witertainments.  Tell  me  what  companies  yon  frequent  most,  and  how  you 
are  received.  Mi  dica  aneUe  se  la  lingua  ItaUana  va  bene^  e  se  lo  parla 
fiusilmente ;  ma  in  offni  caso  bisogna  parlarlo  sempre  per  poier  alia  Jini 
parlarlo  bene  e  puliio.  Le  donne  tinsegnano  meglio  as$ai  dei  maeetrt 
Addio  Caro  Ragazzo^  si  ricardi  del  Garbo,  deUa  Geniilezza,  e  delta  Leg* 
giadria  ••  case  tante  neeessarie  ad  un  CavcUiero. 


LETTER  CCIX. 

DEAR  BOY,  Lomkm,  DtceaAer  19.  O.  S.  1749. 

The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  a  very  useful  knowledge  for  every  body ; 
a  roost  necessary  one  for  you,  who  are  destined  to  an  active,  public  life. 
Yon  will  have  to  do  with  all  sorts  of  characters ;  you  should,  therefore,  know 
tbem  thoroughly,  in  order  to  manage  them  ably.  This  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  gotten  systematically ;  you  must  acquire  it  yourself  by  your  own  obser- 
vation and  sagacity :  1  will  give  you  such  hints  as  1  think  may  be  useful 
land-marks  in  your  intended  progress. 

I  have  often  told  you  (and  it  is  most  true)  that,  with  regard  to  mankind, 
we  must  not  draw  general  conclusions  from  certain  particular  principles, 
ihougb,  in  the  main,  true  ones.  We  must  not  suppose,  that,  because  a  man 
is  a  rational  animal,  he  will  therefore  always  act  rationally ;  or,  because  he 
Ihm  such  or  such  a  predominant  passion,  that  he  will  act  invariably  and  con- 
sequentially in  the  pursuit  of  it.  No :  We  are  complicated  machines ;  and 
tkongfa  we  have  one  main  spring,  that  gives  motion  to  the  whole,  we  have 
an  infinity  of  little  wheels,  which,  in  their  turns,  retard,  precipitate,  and  some* 
ttmea  stop  that  motion.  Let  us  exemplify.  I  will  suppose  Ambition  to  be 
(aa  it  commonly  is)  the  predominant  passion  of  a  minister  of  state ;  and  I  will 
•oppose  that  minister  to  be  an  able  one.  Will  he,  therefore,  invariably  pur- 
•oe  the  object  of  that  predominant  passion  ?  May  1  be  sure  that  he  will  do 
•o  and  so,  because  he  ought  ?  Nothing  less.  Sickness,  or  low  spirits,  may 
damp  this  predominant  passion ;  humour  and  peevishness  may  triumph  over 
It ;  inferior  passions  may,  at  times,  surprise  it,  and  prevail.  Is  this  ambi- 
tions  statesman  amorous  ?  Indiscreet  and  unguarded  confidences,  made  in 
tender  moments,  to  his  wife  or  his  mistress,  may  defeat  all  his  schemes.  Is 
be  avaricious?  Some  great  lucrative  object,  suddenly  presenting  itself, 
may  unravel  all  the  work  of  his  ambition.  Is  he  passionate  ?  Contradic- 
tion and  provocation  (sometimes,  it  may  be,  too,  artfully  intended,)  may 
extort  rash  and  inconsiderate  expressions,  or.  actions  destructive  of  his  main 
object.  Is  he  vain,  and  open  to  flattery  ?  An  artful,  flattering  favourite  may 
mislead  him ;  and  even  laziness  may,  at  certaifi  moments,  make  him  ne- 
glect or  omit  the  necessary  steps  to  that  height  at  which  he  wants  to  ar- 
rive. Seek  flrst  then,  for  the  predominant  passion  of  the  character  which  you 
mean  to  engage  and  influence,  and  address  yourself  to  it ;  but  without  defy- 
ing or  despising  the  inferior  passions  i  get  them  in  your  interest  too,  for  now 
and  then  they  will  have  their  turns.  In  many  cases,  you  may  not  have  it  in 
your  power  to  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  prevailing  passion ;  then 
take  the  next  best  to  yonr  aid.  There  are  many  avenues  to  every  man ;  and 
when  you  cannot  get  at  him  through  the  great  one,  try  the  serpentine  ones, 
and  yon  will  arrive  at  last. 
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There  ira  tiro  incoiiiiateiil  ptMicmi,  whtcb,  lioirieTer«  frequently  i 
eecb  other,  like  biui  and  wife;  and  which,  like  men  and  wife  too»  ere  coi 
If  clogs  upon  each  other.  I  mean  ambition  and  avarice :  the  hitter  ie  often  the 
true  canse  of  the  former,  and  then  i*  the  predominant  panion.  It  aeeeM  to 
hare  been  so  in  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  did  any  thing,  enbmitted  to  any  thing, 
and  forgave  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  He  lored  and  conrted  power, 
like  a  nsarer,  becanae  it  cairied  profit  along  with  iu  Whoever  shonld  htnm 
formed  his  opinion,  or  taken  hie  meaaarea,  aingly,  fri>m  the  ambitioua  part 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin's  character,  woald  have  found  himself  often  mistaken. 
Some  who  had  found  this  out,  made  their  fortunes,  by  letting  him  cheat  them 
at  play.  On  the  contrary.  Cardinal  Richelieu's  prevailing  passion  seems  te 
have  been  ambition,  and  bis  immense  riches,  only  the  natural  consequences 
of  that  ambition  gratified ;  and  yet,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  ambition  had 
now  and  then  its  turn  with  the  former,  and  avarice  with  the  latter.  Riche* 
lien  (by  the  way)  is  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  Batare^ 
that  I  cannot  help  observing  to  you,  that  while  he  absolutely  governed  belh 
his  king  and  his  country,  and  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  the  fete  of  al 
Europe,  he  was  more  jealous  of  the  great  reputation  of  ComeiUe»  than  of  the 
power  of  Spain ;  and  more  flattered  with  being  thought  (what  he  waa  not) 
the  best  poet,  than  with  being  thought  (what  he  certainly  was)  the  grenteM 
statesman  in  Europe ;  and  afiairs  stood  still  while  he  was  ooncertiBg  the  ciir 
tidsm  upon  the  Cid.  Could  one  think  this  possible,  if  one  did  not  know  k 
to  be  true  ?  Though  men  are  all  of  one  composition*  the  several  ingredieaH 
are  so  differently  proportioned  in  each  individual,  that  no  two  are  exactly 
alike ;  and  no  one  at  all  times  like  himself.  The  abhsst  man  will  aonetiaes 
do  weak  things ;  the  proudest  man,  mean  things ;  the  honesteat  man,  iU 
things ;  and  the  wickedest  man,  good  ones.  Study  individuals  then,  mad 
if  you  take  (as  you  ought  to  do)  their  outlines  from  their  prevailing  piBasion» 
suspend  your  lasi  finishing  strokes  till  you  have  attended  to,  and  discovered 
the  operations  of  their  inferior  passions,  appetiuis,  and  humours.  A  man*s 
general  character  may  be  that  of  the  honestest  roan  of  the  world :  do  not 
dispute  it ;  yon  might  be  tlioagbt  envious  or  ill-natured ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  take  this  probity  upon  trust,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  put  your  life, 
fbrtnoe,  or  reputation  in  his  power.  This  honest  man  may  happen  to  he  yonr 
rival  in  power,  in  interest,  or  in  love ;  three  passions  that  of^a  put  h<mesty 
to  most  severe  trials,  in  which  it  is  too  often  cast ;  but  first  analyse  this  h^ 
nest  man  yourself;  and,  then,  only,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  bow  far  you 
may,  or  may  not,  with  safety  trust  him. 

Women  are  much  more  like  each  other  than  men :  they  have,  in  truth, 
hut  two  passions,  vanity  and  love ;  these  are  their  universal  characteristica. 
An  Agrippina  may  sacrifice  them  to  ambition,  or  a  Messalina  to  lust ;  but 
those  iuHtances  are  rare ;  and,  in  general,  all  they  say,  and  all  they  do,  temb 
to  the  gravification  of  their  vanity  or  their  love.  He  who  flatters  them  most, 
pleases  them  best ;  and  they  are  most  in  love  with  him,  who  they  think  is 
the  most  in  love  with  them.  No  adulation  is  too  strong  for  them ;  no  assi- 
duity too  great ;  no  simulation  of  passion  too  gross ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  least  word  or  action  that  can  possibly  be  construed  into  a  slight  or  con- 
tempt, is  unpardonable,  and  never  forgotten.  Men  ans  in  this  respect,  ten- 
der too,  and  will  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  an  insalt.  Some  men  aro 
more  captious  than  others :  some  are  always  wrong-headed  :  hut  every 
living  has  such  a  share  of  vanity,  as  to  be  hurt  by  marks  of  slight  and 
tempt.     Every  man  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  poet,  a  mi 
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fltateflman,  and  considerefl  as  such ;  but  every  man  pretends  to  common  sense, 
and  to  fill  his  place  in  the  world  with  common  decency ;  and,  consequently, 
does  not  easily  forgive  those  negligences,  inattentions  and  slights  which  seem 
to  call  in  question,  or  utterly  deny  him  both  these  pretensions. 

Suspect,  in  general,  those  who  remarkably  affect  any  one  virtue  ;  who  raise 
it  above  all  others,  and  who,  in  a  manner,  intimate  that  they  possess  it  ex- 
dusively.  I  say  suspect  them,  for  they  are  commonly  impostors ;  but  do 
not  be  sure  that  they  are  always  so ;  for  I  have  sometimes  known  saints 
really  religious,  blusterers  really  brave,  reformers  of  manners  really  honest, 
and  prudes  really  chaste.  Pry  into  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  yourself,  as 
far  as  you  are  able,  and  never  implicitly  adopt  a  character  upon  common 
fisme ;  which,  though  generally  right  as  to  the  great  outlines  of  characters, 
is  always  wrong  in  some  particulars. 

Be  upon  your  guard  against  those,  who,  upon  very  slight  acquaintance, 
obtrude  their  unasked  and  unmerited  friendship  and  confidence  upon  you ; 
for  they  probably  cram  you  with  them  only  for  their  own  mating ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  roughly  reject  them  upon  that  general  supposition. 
Examine  further,  and  see  whether  those  unexpected  offers  flow  from  a  warm 
heart  ami  a  silly  head,  or  from  a  designing  head  and  a  cold  heart;  tor 
knavery  and  folly  have  often  the  same  symptoms.  In  the  first  case,  there 
is  no  danger  in  accepting  them,  valeant  quantum  valere  possunL  In  the 
latter  case,  it  may  be  useful  to  seem  to  accept  them,  and  artfully  to  turn  the 
battery  upon  him  who  raised  it. 

There  is  an  incuntinency  of  friendship  among  young  fellows,  who  are 
associated  by  their  mutual  pleasures  only ;  which  has,  very  frequently,  bad 
oonseqnences.  A  parcel  of  warm  hearts,  and  inexperienced  heads,  heated 
by  convivial  mirth,  and  possibly  a  little  too  much  wine,  vow,  and  really 
mean  at  the  time,  eternal  friendships  to  each  other,  and  indiscreetly  pour  out 
their  whole  souls  in  common,  and  without  the  least  reserve.  These  confi- 
^li«nces  are  as  indiscreetly  repealed  as  they  were  made ;  for  new  pleasures  and 
iu*w  places  soon  dissolve  this  ill-cemented  connection ;  and  then  very  ill 
uses  are  made  of  these  rash  confidences.  Bear  your  part,  however,  in  young 
companies ;  nay,  excel,  if  you  can,  in  all  the  social  and  convivial  joy  and 
Itoivity  that  become  youth.  Trust  them  with  your  love- tales,  if  you  please ; 
but  keep  your  serious  views  secret.  Trust  those  only  to  some  tried  friend, 
nore  eiperienced  than  yourself,  and  who,  being  in  a  different  walk  of  life 
from  you,  is  not  likely  to  become  your  rival ;  for  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
<iepend  so  much  upon  the  heroic  virtue  of  mankind,  as  to  hope,  or  believe, 
that  your  competitor  will  ever  be  your  friend,  as  to  the  object  of  that  com- 
petition. 

These  are  reserves  and  cautions  very  necessary  to  have,  but  very  impru- 
<)ent  to  show ;  the  volto  sciolto  should  accompany  them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCX. 

DEAR  BOY, 

Great  talents,  and  great  virtues,  (if  you  should  have  them,)  will  procure 
you  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  the  lesser  talenta, 
the  leniores  virtuteSt  which  must  procure  you  their  love  and  affection.  The 
former,  unassisted  and  unadorned  by  the  latter,  will  extort  prabe ;  but  will. 
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at  tbe  same  time,  excite  both  fear  and  envy ;  two  aentimenta  absolutely  ia- 
compatible  with  love  and  affection. 

Canar  had  all  the  great  rices,  and  Cato  all  the  great  virtues,  that  men  coold 
hare.  Bat  Cssar  had  the  leniores  virtutes^  which  Cato  wanted ;  and  which 
made  him  beloved,  even  by  bis  enemies,  and  gained  him  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind, in  spite  of  their  reason :  while  Cato  was  not  even  beloved  by  his  friends, 
notwithstanding  the  esteem  and  respect  which  they  could  not  refuse  to  his 
virtues ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  Csesar  had  wanted,  and  Cato  possess- 
ed, those  leniores  virtuies,  the  former  would  not  have  attempted,  (at  least 
with  success,)  and  the  latter  could  have  protected,  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Mr 
Addison,  in  his  Cato,  says  of  Cssar,  (and  I  believe  with  truth,) 

Curse  on  his  viitues,  they've  undone  his  country. 

By  which  he  means,  those  lesser,  but  engaging  virtues,  of  gentleneaa,  af- 
fability, complaiaance,  and  good  humour.  The  knowledge  of  a  acholar,  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  virtue  of  a  Stoic,  will  be  admired ;  but  if  the 
knowledge  be  accompanied  with  arrogance,  the  courage  with  ferocity,  and 
the  virtue  with  inflexible  severity,  the  man  will  never  be  loved.  The  heroism 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (if  his  brutal  courage  deaervea  that  name)  was 
universally  admired,  but  the  man  no  where  beloved.  Whereas  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  had  full  as  much  courage,  and  was  much  longer  engaged 
in  wars,  was  generally  beloved  upon  account  of  his  lesser  and  social  vinuea. 
We  are  all  so  formed,  that  our  understandings  are  generally  the  dupes  of  our 
hearts,  that  is,  of  our  passions ;  and  the  surest  way  to  the  former  is  through 
the  latter,  which  must  be  engaged  by  the  leniores  virtutes  alone,  and  the 
manner  of  exerting  them.  The  insolent  civility  of  a  proud  man  ia  (for  ex- 
ample) if  possible,  more  shocking  than  his  rudeness  could  be  ;  because  he 
shews  yon,  by  his  manner,  that  he  thinks  it  mere  condescension  in  him ; 
and  that  his  goodness  alone  bestows  upon  you  what  you  have  no  pretence 
to  claim.  He  intimates  his  protection,  instead  of  his  friendbhip,  by  a  gracious 
nod,  instead  of  an  usual  bow ;  and  rather  signiBes  his  consent  that  you  nuiy, 
than  his  invitation  that  you  should  sit,  walk,  eat,  or  drink  with  him. 

The  costive  liberality  of  a  purse-proud  man  insults  the  distresses  it  aome- 
times  relieves ;  lie  takes  care  to  make  you  feel  your  own  misfortunes,  and 
the  difference  between  yoar  situation  and  his;  both  which  he  insinuates 
to  be  justly  merited  :  yours,  by  your  folly ;  hi^,  by  his  wisdom.  The  arrogant 
pedant  doej  not  communicate,  but  promulgates  his  knowledge.  He  does 
not  give  it  you,  but  be  inflicts  it  upon  you ;  and  is  (if  possible)  more  desirous 
to  show  you  your  own  ignorance  than  his  own  learning.  Such  manners  as 
these,  not  only  in  tbe  particular  instances  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  like- 
wise in  all  others,  shock  and  revolt  that  little  pride  and  vanity  which  every 
man  has  in  his  heart ;  and  obliterate  in  us  the  obligation  for  the  favour  con- 
ferred, by  reminding  us  of  the  motive  which  produced,  and  the  manner  which 
accompanied  it. 

These  faults  point  out  their  opposite  perfections,  and  your  own  good  senae 
will  naturally  suggest  them  to  you. 

But  besides  these  lesser  virtues,  there  are  what  may  be  called  the  leaser 
talents,  or  accomplishments,  which  are  of  great  use  to  adorn  and  recom- 
mend all  the  greater ;  and  the  more  so,  as  all  people  are  judges  of  the  one, 
and  but  few  are  of  the  other.  Every  bo<iy  feels  the  impression,  which  an 
engaging  address,  an  agreeable  manner  of  speaking,  and  an  easy  pohteuesa. 
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makefl  upon  them ;  and  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  favoarable  reception 
of  their  betters.     Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Decmbtr  26.  O.  S.  1749. 

The  new  year  is  the  season,  in  which  custom  seems  more  particularly  lo 
aothoriso  civil  and  harmless  lies,  under  the  name  of  compliments.  People 
reciprocally  profess  witthes  which  they  seldom  form ;  and  concern,  which  they 
seldom  feel.  This  is  not  the  case  between  you  and  me,  where  truth  leaves 
no  room  for  compliments. 

Dii  tibi  dent  annos,  de  te  nam  caiera  sumes ;  was  said  formerly  to  one,  by 
a  man  who  certainly  did  not  think  it.  With  the  variation  of  one  word  only, 
I  will  with  great  truth  say  it  to  you.  I  will  make  the  first  part  conditional, 
by  changing,  in  the  second,  the  nam  into  si.  May  you  live  as  long  as  yon 
•re  fit  to  live,  but  no  longer  I  or  may  you  rather  die,  before  you  cease  to 
be  fit  to  live,  than  after  I  My  true  tenderness  for  you  makes  me  think  more 
of  the  manner  than  of  the  length  of  your  life,  and  forbids  me  to  wish  it 
prolonged,  by  a  single  day,  that  should  bring  guilt,  reproach,  and  shame  upon 
yon.  1  have  not  malice  enough  in  my  nature,  to  wish  that  to  my  greatest 
enemy.  You  are  the  principal  object  of  all  my  cares,  the  only  object  of  all  my 
Aopes :  I  have  now  reason  to  believe,  that  you  will  reward  the  former,  and 
answer  the  latter ;  in  that  case,  may  you  live  long,  for  you  must  live  happy ; 
de  ie  nam  caiera  sumes.  Conscious  virtue  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
all  happiness  ;  for  riches,  power,  rank,  or  whatever,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  is  supposed  to  constitute  happiness,  will  never  quiet,  much 
leas  cure,  the  inward  pangs  of  guilt.  To  that  main  wish,  I  will  add  those 
of  the  good  old  nurse  of  Horace,  in  his  epistle  to  TibulluH :  Sapere,  you  have 
it  in  a  good  degree  already.  Etfari  ui  possit  giue  sefUiaL  Have  you  that  ? 
More,  much  more  is  meant  by  it,  than  common  speech,  or  mere  articula- 
tion, i  fear  that  still  remains  to  be  wished  for,  and  I  earnestly  wish  it  yon. 
Gratia  and  Fama  will  inevitably  accompany  the  above-mentioned  qualifi- 
cations. The  Valetudo  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  in  your  own  power : 
Heaven  alone  can  grant  it  you,  and  may  it  do  so  abundantly  I  As  for  the 
mundus  vicius,  non  deficiente  erumena,  do  you  deserve,  and  I  will  provide 
them. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  consider  the  fair  prospect  which 
yon  have  before  you.  You  have  seen,  read,  and  learned  more,  at  your  age, 
than  most  young  fellows  have  done  at  two  or  three  and  twenty.  Your  des- 
tination is  a  shining  one,  and  leads  to  rank,  fortune,  and  distinction.  Your 
education  has  been  calculated  for  it ;  and,  to  do  you  justice,  that  education 
iias  not  been  thrown  away  upon  you.  You  want  but  two  things,  which  do 
not  want  conjuration,  but  only  care,  to  acquire ;  eloquence  and  manners ; 
that  is,  the  graces  of  speech,  and  the  graces  of  behaviour.  You  may  have 
them  ;  they  are  as  much  in  your  power  as  powdering  your  hair  is  ;  and  will 
you  let  the  want  of  them  obscure  (as  it  ceruinly  will  do)  that  shining  pro- 
spect which  presents  itself  to  you  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  They  are  the 
sharp  end,  the  point  of  the  nail  that  yuu  are  driving,  which  must  make  way 
6rst  for  the  larger  and  more  solid  parts  to  enter.  Supposing  your  moral 
character  as  pure,  and  your  knowledge  as  sound,  as  I  really  believe  them 
both  to  be ;  you  want  nothing  for  that  perfection,  which  I  have  so  constantly 
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wished  yoo,  and  taken  bo  mach  painn  to  give  yoo,  bttt  eloqeenoe  and  po- 
liteness. A  man,  who  is  not  born  with  a  poetical  genios,  can  never  be  a 
poet,  or  at  best  an  extreme  bad  one ;  bni  every  man,  who  can  speak  at  all, 
can  speak  elegantly  and  correctly  if  he  pleaites,  by  attending  to  the  beat 
authors  and  orators ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  those,  who  do  not  speak 
elegantly,  not  to  speak  at  all ;  for  I  am  sure  they  will  get  more  by  their  si- 
lence than  by  their  speech.  As  for  politeness ;  whoever  keeps  g<XKi  com- 
pany, and  is  not  polite,  roust  have  formed  a  resolution,  and  take  mmte  paias 
not  to  be  bo;  odierwise  he  would  naturally  and  insensibly  take  the  air, 
the  address,  and  the  turn  of  those  he  converses  with.  You  will,  probably, 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  see  aa  great  a  variety  of  good  company,  in  the 
several  capitals  you  will  be  at,  as  in  any  one  year  of  your  life ;  and  conse- 
quently must  (1  should  hope)  catch  aome  of  their  manners,  almost  whether 
you  will  or  not ;  but,  as  1  dare  say  you  will  endeavour  to  do  it,  I  am  con- 
▼ittced  you  will  succeed,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  yoo, 
at  your  return  here,  one  of  the  best  bred  men  in  Europe. 

i  imagine,  that  when  you  receive  my  letters,  and  come  to  those  parte  af 
tliem  which  relate  to  eloquence  and  politeness,  you  say,  or  at  least  think. 
What,  will  he  never  have  done  upon  those  two  subjects  ?  Has  be  not  said 
all  he  can  say  upon  them  ?  Why  the  same  thing  over  and  over  ^gain  ?  if 
you  do  think  or  say  so,  it  must  proceed  from  your  not  yet  knowing  the  kt- 
fokite  importance  of  those  two  accomplishments,  which  1  cannot  recomnwad 
to  you  too  often,  nor  inculcate  too  strongly.  But  if,  on  the  contnry,  yaa 
are  convinced  of  the  utility,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  those  two  aoooa* 
pliahments,  and  are  determined  to  acquire  them,  my  repeated  admonitioas 
aie  only  unnecessary ;  and  I  grudge  no  trouble  which  can  possibly  be  of  tlia 
least  use  to  you. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  your  stay  at  Rome  will  go  a  great  way  towards  an- 
swering all  my  views  :  1  am  sure  it  will,  if  you  employ  your  time,  and  year 
whole  time,  as  you  should.  Your  first  morning  hours,  I  would  have  you  de- 
vote to  your  graver  studies  with  Mr  Hanc ;  the  middle  part  of  the  day  I 
would  have  employed  in  seeing  things ;  and  the  evenings  in  seeing  pe<»ple. 
You  are  not,  I  hope,  of  a  lazy  inactive  turn,  in  either  body  or  mind ;  and^ 
in  that  case,  the  day  is  full  long  enough  for  every  thing ;  especially  at  Komeb 
where  it  is  not  the  fashion,  as  it  is  here  and  at  Paris,  to  embezzle  at  least 
half  of  it  at  table.  Bnt  if,  by  accident,  two  or  three  hours  are  sometimes 
wanting  for  some  useful  purpose,  borrow  them  from  your  bleep,  biz,  or 
at  most  seven  hours  sleep  is,  for  a  constancy,  as  much  as  you  or  any  bcKiy 
can  want :  more  is  only  laziness  and  dozing ;  and  is,  1  am  persuaded,  both 
unwholesome  and  stupifying.  If,  by  chance,  your  business,  or  your  plea- 
sures, should  keep  you  up  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  would  advise 
you,  however,  to  rise  exactly  at  your  usual  time,  that  you  may  not  lose  the 
precious  morning  hours ;  and  that  the  want  of  sleep  may  force  yon  to  go  to 
bed  earlier  the  next  night.  This  is  what  1  was  advised  to  do  when  very 
young,  by  a  very  wise  man  ;  and  what,  1  assure  you,  1  always  did  in  the 
most  dissipated  part  of  my  life.  1  have  very  often  gone  to  bed  at  aix  ia 
the  morning,  and  rose,  notwithstanding,  at  eight ;  by  which  means  I  got 
ODany  hours  iu  the  morning  that  my  companions  lost ;  and  the  want  of  sleep 
obliged  me  to  keep  good  hours  the  next,  or  at  least  the  third  night.  To 
this  method  1  owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  reading ;  for,  from  twenty  to 
forty,  1  should  certainly  have  read  very  little,  if  I  had  not  been  up  while  my 
acquaintances  were  in  bed.     Know  the  true  value  of  time ;  snatch,  aeiae» 
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mad  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.  No  idleness,  no  lazineM,  no  procrastination ; 
sever  pot  off  till  to-morrow  what  yoa  can  do  to-day.  That  was  the  rule  of 
the  famous  and  unfortunate  Pensionary  De  Witt ;  who,  by  strictly  follow- 
ing it,  found  time,  not  only  to  do  the  whole  business  of  the  republic,  but 
tm  pass  his  evenings  at  assemblies  and  suppers,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  else 
to  di>  or  think  of. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  for  such  I  shall  call  you,  and  as  such  I  shall,  for 
the  future,  live  with  yon ;  for  I  disclaim  all  titles  which  imply  an  authority, 
that,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  never  give  me  occasion  to  exercise. 

JduUoi  etfelices,  most  sincerely,  to  Mr  Harte. 


LETTER  CCXIL 

DEAR  BOYy  Zondbn,  JoHway  S.  O.  S.  I75a 

I  have  seldom  or  never  written  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and 
iborality :  your  own  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  has  given  you  true  notions  of 
both ;  they  speak  best  for  themselves ;  but  if  they  wanted  assistance,  yon 
have  Mr  Harte  at  hand,  hoth  for  precept  and  example  ;  to  your  own  reason, 
therefore,  and  to  Mr  Harte,  shall  I  refer  you,  for  the  reality  of  both,  and 
oonfine  myself  in  this  letter  to  the  decency,  the  utility,  and  the  necessity  of 
•empnlously  preserving  the  appearances  of  both.  When  I  say  the  appear- 
tnces  of  religion,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  talk  or  act  like  a  mission- 
ary, or  an  enthusiast,  nor  that  you  should  take  up  a  controversial  cudgel 
•gainst  whoever  attadu  the  sect  you  are  of ;  this  would  be  both  useless,  and 
vabecoroing  your  age :  but  I  mean  that  yon  should  by  no  means  seem  to 
approve,  encourage,  or  applaud,  those  libertine  notions,  which  strike  at 
religions  equally,  and  which  are  the  poor  threadbare  topics  of  half-wits,  and 
minute  philosophers.  Even  those  who  are  silly  enough  to  laugh  at  their 
jokes,  are  still  wise  enough  to  distrust  and  detest  their  characters ;  for,  put- 
ting moral  virtues  at  the  highest,  and  religion  at  the  lowest,  religion  must 
still  be  allowed  to  be  a  collateral  security,  at  least  to  virtue,  and  every  pru- 
dent man  will  sooner  trust  to  two  securities  than  to  one.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, you  happen  to  be  in. company  with  those  pretended  Esprits forts,  or 
with  thoughtless  libertines,  who  laugh  at  all  religion,  to  shew  their  wit,  or 
disckiim  it,  to  complete  their  riot ;  let  no  word  or  look  of  yours  intimate  the 
least  approbation  ;  on  the  contrary,  let  a  silent  gravity  express  your  dislike  : 
but  enter  not  into  the  subject,  and  decline  such  unprofitable  and  indecent 
controversies.  Depend  upon  this  truth,  that  every  man  is  the  worse  looked 
upon,  and  the  less  trusted,  for  being  thought  to  have  no  religion  ;  iu  spite 
of  all  the  pompous  and  specious  epithets  he  may  assume,  of  Esprit  fort^ 
Freethinker,  or  Moral  Philosopher ;  and  a  wise  Atheist  (if  such  a  thing 
there  is)  would,  for  his  own  interest,  and  character  in  this  world,  pretend 
to  some  religi4Mi. 

Your  moral  character  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  like  Cnsar's  wife,  un- 
suspected. The  least  speck  or  blemish  upon  it  is  fatal.  Nothing  degrades 
and  vilifies  more,  for  it  excites  and  unites  detestation  and  contempt.  There 
are,  however,  wretches  in  the  world  profligate  enough  to  explode  all  notions 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  to  maintain  that  they  are  merely  local,  and  depend 
entirely  upon  the  customs  and  fashions  of  different  countries ;  nay,  there  are 
still,  if  possible,  more  unaccountable  wretches ;  1  mean  those  who  affect  to 
preach  and  propagate  such  absurd  and  infiimons  notions  without  believing 
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them  themselres.  These  are  the  devil  s  hypocrites.  ATOtd,  ■•  omdi  ■• 
possible,  the  company  of  each  people ;  who  reflet  a  degree  of  discredit  mad 
infiimy  upon  all  who  conrerse  with  them.  But  as  yon  may,  sometiiiies,  by  ac- 
cident, fall  into  such  company,  take  great  care  that  no  complaisance,  no  good- 
hamour,  no  warmth  of  festal  mirth,  ever  make  you  seem  even  to  acqniesee, 
mach  less  to  approve  or  applaud,  such  infamous  doctrines.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  debate  nor  enter  into  serious  argument  upon  a  subject  so  much 
below  it :  but  content  yourself  with  telling  these  Apostie$,  that  you  know 
they  are  not  serious ;  that  you  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  tl»em  than  they 
would  have  you  have ;  and  that,  you  are  very  sure,  they  wcmhl  not  practise 
the  doctrine  they  preach.  But  put  your  private  mark  upon  them,  and  shua 
them  for  ever  afterwards. 

There  is  nothing  so  delicate  as  your  moral  character,  and  nothing  which 
it  is  your  interest  so  much  to  preserve  pure.  Should  yuu  be  suspected  of 
injustice,  malignity,  perfidy,  lying,  &c.  all  the  parts  and  knowledge  in  the 
world  will  never  procure  you  esteem,  friendship,  or  respect.  A  straage 
concurrence  of  circumstances  has  sometimes  raised  very  bad  men  to  high  sta* 
tions,  but  they  have  been  raised  like  criminals  to  a  pillory,  where  their  pcf- 
sons  and  their  crimes,  by  being  more  conspicuous,  are  only  the  more  knowa, 
the  more  detested,  and  the  more  pelted  and  insulted.  If,  in  any  case  wfaat^ 
soever,  affectation  and  ostentation  are  pardonable,  it  is  in  the  caae  of  oioia* 
lity ;  ^ough  even  tliere,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  a  pharisaical  pomp  of 
virtue.  But  1  will  recommend  to  you  a  most  »crupuk>ua  tendemesa  far 
your  moral  character,  and  the  utmost  rare  not  to  say  or  do  the  least  thiag; 
that  may  ever  so  slightly  taint  it.  Show  yourself,  upon  all  occasions^  tlie 
advocate,  the  friend,  but  not  the  bully  of  virtue.  Colonel  Chartrea,  whoia 
you  have  certainly  heard  of,  (who  was,  I  believe,  the  most  notorious  bbstad 
rascal  in  the  world,  and  who  had,  by  all  sorts  of  crimes,  amassed  immense 
wealth,)  was  so  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  character,  that  I  heard 
him  once  say,  in  his  impudent  profligate  manner,  that  though  he  would  not 
give  one  farthing  for  virtue,  be  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  cha- 
racter ;  because  he  should  get  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  it ;  where- 
as, lie  was  so  blasted,  that  he  had  no  longer  an  opportimity  of  cbfatin?  peo> 
pie.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a  wise  rogue 
would  purchase  so  dear  ? 

There  is  one  of  the  vices  above  mentioned,  into  which  people  of  good 
education,  and,  in  the  main,  of  good  principles,  sometimes  fall,  from  iiiistakeo 
notions  of  skill,  dexterity,  and  self-defence  ;  I  mean  lying ;  though  it  is  in- 
separably attended  with  more  infamy  and  loss  than  any  other.  The  prudence 
and  necessity  of  often  concealing  the  truth,  insensibly  seduces  people  to  vio- 
late it.  It  is  the  only  art  of  mean  capacities,  and  the  only  refuge  of  mean 
spirits.  Whereas,  concealing  tlie  truth,  upon  proper  occasions,  is  as  prudent 
and  as  innocent,  as  telling  a  lie,  upon  any  occJision,  is  infamous  and  fcMilish. 
1  will  state  you  a  case  in  your  own  department.  Suppose  you  arc  employed 
at  a  foreign  court,  and  that  the  minister  of  that  court  is  absurd  or  imperti- 
nent enough  to  ask  you  what  your  instructions  are;  will  yon  tell  Lim  a  lie, 
which,  as  soon  as  found  out,  (and  found  out  it  certainly  will  be,)  must  de- 
si  roy  your  credit,  blast  your  character,  and  render  you  useless  there  ?  No. 
Will  you  tell  him  the  truth  then,  and  betray  your  trust?  As  certainly,  N<i. 
liut  you  will  answer  with  firmness.  That  you  are  surprised  at  such  a  ques- 
tion, that  you  are  periiuaded  he  does  not  expect  an  answer  to  it ;  but  that, 
ai  all  events,  he  certainly  will  not  have  one.     Such  an  answer  nill  giv^ 
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him  con6dence  in  yoa ;  he  will  conceive  an  opinion  of  yoar  veracity,  of 
which  opinion  yoa  may  afterwards  make  very  honest  and  (ur  advantages. 
But  if,  in  negotiations,  yoa  are  looked  npon  as  a  liar  and  a  trickster,  no  con- 
fidence will  be  placed  in  yoa,  nothing  will  be  communicated  to  you,  and 
you  will  be  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  has  been  burnt  in  the  cheek ;  and 
who,  from  that  mark,  cannot  afterwards  get  an  honest  livelihood  if  he  would, 
but  must  continue  a  thief. 

Lord  Bacon,  very  justly,  makes  a  distinction  between  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation ;  and  allows  the  latter  rather  than  the  former ;  but  still  observes, 
that  they  are  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  who  have  recourse  to  either.  A 
man  who  has  strength  of  mind,  and  strength  of  parts,  wants  neither  of  them. 
*  Certainly  (says  he)  the  ablest  men  that  ever  were,  have  all  had  an  open- 
ness and  frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity ;  but 
then,  they  were  like  horses  well  managed  ;  for  they  could  tell,  passing  well, 
when  to  («top  or  turn ;  and  at  such  times,  when  they  thought  the  case  indeed 
required  some  dissimulation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
former  opinion  spread  abroad,  of  their  good  iiuth  and  clearness  of  dealing, 
made  them  almost  invisible. 

There  are  people  who  indulge  themselves  in  a  sort  of  lying,  which  they 
reckon  innocent,  and  which  in  one  sense  is  so ;  for  it  hurts  nobody  but  them- 
selves. This  sort  of  lying  is  the  spurious  offspring  of  vanity,  begotten  upon 
folly :  these  people  deal  in  the  marvellous ;  they  have  seen  some  things  that 
never  existed ;  they  have  seen  other  things  which  they  never  really  saw, 
though  they  did  exist,  only  because  they  were  thought  worth  seeing.  Has 
any  thing  remarkable  been  said  or  done  in  any  place,  or  in  any  company  ? 
they  immediately  present  and  declare  themselves  eye  or  ear  witnesses  of  it. 
They  have  done  feats  themselves,  unattempted,  or  at  least  unperformed  by 
others.  They  are  always  the  heroes  of  their  own  fisbles ;  and  think  that 
they  gain  consideration,  or  at  least  present  attention,  by  it.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  all  that  they  get  is  ridicule  and  contempt,  not  without  a  good  degree  of 
distrust :  for  one  must  naturally  conclude^  that  he  who  will  tell  any  lie  from 
idle  vanity,  will  not  scruple  telling  a  greater  for  interest.  Had  I  really  seen 
any  thing  so  very  extraordinary,  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  I  would  keep  it 
to  myself,  rather  than,  by  telling  it,  give  any  body  room  to  doubt,  for  one 
minute,  of  my  veracity.  It  is  most  certain,  that  the  reputation  of  chastity  it 
not  so  necessary  for  a  woman,  as  that  of  veracity  is  for  a  man ;  and  with  rea* 
son  ;  for  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous,  though  not  strictly  chaste, 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  virtuous  without  strict  veracity.  The 
slips  of  the  poor  women  are  sometimes  mere  bodily  frailties  ;  but  a  lie  in  a 
man  'u  a  vice  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart.  For  God's  sake  be  scrupulously 
jealous  of  the  purity  of  your  moral  character ;  keep  rt  immaculate,  unblemish* 
edy  unsullied ;  and  it  will  be  unsuspected.  Defamation  and  calumny  never 
attack,  where  there  is  no  weak  place ;  they  magnify,  but  they  do  not  create. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  that  purity  of  character,  which 
I  so  earnestly  recommenfl  to  you,  and  the  stoical  gravity  and  austerity  of 
character,  which  I  do  by  no  means  recommend  to  you.  At  your  age,  I 
would  no  more  wish  you  to  be  a  Cato,  than  a  Clodius.  Be,  and  be  reckon- 
ed, a  man  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  man  of  business.  Enjoy  this  happy  and 
giddy  time  of  your  life ;  shine  in  the  pleasures,  and  in  the  company  of  peo- 
ple of  your  own  age.  This  is  all  to  be  dope,  and  indeed  only  can  be  done, 
without  the  least  taint  to  the  purity  of  your  moral  character ;  for  those  mia- 
uken  young  fellows,  who  think  to  shine  by  an  impious  or  immoral  licea* 
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tioasness,  shine  only  from  their  stinking,  like  cornipted  flesh,  in  the  dark. 
Without  this  purity,  yon  can  have  no  dignity  of  character ;  and  without  dig- 
nity of  character  it  is  impossible  to  rise  in  the  world.  Yon  innst  be  respect- 
able, if  you  will  be  respected.  I  have  known  people  slattern  away  their 
character,  without  really  polluting  it ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  they  have  become  innocently  contemptible  ;  their  merit  has  been  dim- 
med, their  pretensions  unregarded,  and  all  their  views  defeated.  Character 
must  be  kept  bright,  as  well  as  clean.  Content  yourself  with  mediocrity  in 
nothing.  In  purity  of  character,  and  in  politeness  of  manners,  labour  to  ex 
eel  all,  if  you  wish  to  equal  many.     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND*  Lomhth  Jomtarff  !!•  O*  &  l^Sa 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Harte,  of  the  31st  December,  N,  S., 
which  I  will  answer  soon ;  and  for  which  I  desire  yon  to  return  him  my 
thanks  now.  He  tells  me  two  things,  that  give  me  great  satisfaction ;  one  is, 
that  there  are  very  few  English  at  Rome :  the  other  is,  that  yoa  frequenl  the 
best  foreign  companies.  This  last  is  a  very  good  symptom  ;  for  a  man  of 
aense  is  never  desirous  to  frequent  those  companies,  where  he  ia  not  deairaw 
to  please,  or  where  he  finds  that  he  displeases ;  it  will  not  be  expected  m 
those  companies,  that,  at  your  age,  you  should  have  the  Garbo,  the  Ditm' 
voitura,  and  the  Leggiadria  of  a  roan  of  five  and  twenty,  who  hu  been  lone 
used  to  keep  the  b^t  companies  ;  and  therefore  do  not  be  disoouragad,  ana 
think  yourself  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  because  yon  see  othen,  oMer 
and  more  used  to  the  world,  easier,  more  familiar,  and  consequently  rather 
better  received  in  those  companies  than  yourMlf.  In  time  yonr  torn  wiU 
come ;  and  if  you  do  but  shew  an  inclination,  a  desire  to  please,  though  yo« 
should  be  embarrassed  or  even  err  in  the  means,  which  must  necessarily 
happen  to  you  at  firsts  yet  the  will  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  will  be  taken 
for  the  deed  ;  and  people,  instead  of  laughing  at  you,  will  be  glad  to  instruct 
you.  Good  sense  can  only  give  yon  the  great  outlines  of  good-breedi^ ; 
but  observation  and  usage  can  alone  give  you  the  delicate  touches,  and  the 
fine  colouring.  You  will  naturally  endeavour  to  show  the  utmost  respeet  to 
people  of  certain  ranks  and  characters,  and  consequently  you  will  shew  it ; 
but  the  proper,  the  delicate  manner  of  showing  that  respect,  nothing  bat 
observation  and  time  can  give. 

I  remember,  that  when,  with  all  the  awkwardness,  and  rust  of  Cambridge 
about  me,  I  was  first  introduced  into  good  company,  I  was  frightened  out  oi 
my  wits.  I  was  determined  to  be,  what  I  thovght,  civil ;  I  made  ^tit  low  bows^ 
■ad  placed  myself  below  every  body ;  but  when  I  was  spoken  to,  or  attempt- 
ed to  speak  myself,  obstupuh  steieruntquB  coma^  ei  voxfaucUnu  kmsU,  If 
I  saw  people  whisper,  I  was  sure  it  was  at  me ;  and  I  thonghl  myself  the 
sole  object  of  either  the  ridicule  or  the  censufe  of  the  whole  company,  who, 
God  knows,  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about  me.  In  this  way  I  siiffered, 
for  some  time,  like  a  criminal  at  the  bar ;  and  shonki  certainly  have  renou- 
oed  all  polite  company  for  ever,  if  I  had  not  been  so  convinced  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  forming  my  manners  upon  those  of  tlie  best  companies,  that 
I  determined  to  persevere,  and  suffer  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  rather  than 
not  compass  that  point.  Insensibly  it  grew  easier  to  me ;  and  I  began  not 
to  bow  BO  ridicnbusly  k>w,  and  to  answer  questions  withoiil  great  hwitatioa 
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or  stammerii^ :  ifj  now  and  theq,  some  charitable  people,  seeing  ray  em» 
barraMmeut,  and  being  dacBuvrS  themselves,  came  and  spoke  to  me,  I  con- 
sidered them  as  angels  sent  to  comfort  me  ;  and  that  gare  me  a  little  cou^ 
rage.  1  got  more  soon  afterwards,  and  was  intrepid  enough  to  go  up  to  a 
fine  woman,  and  tell  her  that  1  thouglit  it  a  warm  day ;  she  answered  me, 
▼ery  ci?illy,  that  she  thought  eo  too ;  upon  which  the  conversation  ceased, 
on  my  part,  for  some  time,  till  she,  good-naturedly  resuming  it,  spoke  to  me 
thus :  **  I  see  your  embarrassment,  and  i  am  sure  that  the  few  words  yon 
said  to  me  cost  you  a  great  deal ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged  for  that  rea- 
son, and  avoid  good  company.  We  see  that  yon  desire  to  please,  and  that 
is  the  main  point ;  you  want  only  the  manner,  and  you  think  that  yon  want 
it  still  more  than  yon  do.  Yon  mast  go  through  your  noviciate  before  yon 
can  profess  good-breeding ;  and,  if  yon  will  be  my  novice,  I  will  present  yo« 
to  my  acquaintance  as  such." 

Yon  will  easily  imagine  how  much  this  speech  pleased  me,  and  how  awk« 
wardly  I  answered  it ;  I  hemmed  once  or  twice  (for  it  gave  me  a  bur  in  my 
throat)  before  I  couki  tell  her,  that  1  was  very  much  obliged  to  her ;  that  it 
was  true,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  distrust  my  own  behaviour, 
not  being  used  to  fine  company ;  and  that  I  should  be  proud  of  being  her 
novice,  and  receiving  her  instructions. 

As  soon  as  I  had  fumbled  out  this  answer,  she  called  up  three  or  four 
people  to  her,  and  said,  **  Saves- vous  (for  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  I  wan 
abroad)  que  j'ai  entrepris  ce  jeune  homme,  et  qn'il  le  faut  rassurer  ?  Poor 
raoi,  je  crois  en  avoir  fait  la  conqudte,  car  il  s'est  6mancip6  dans  le  moment 
$n  point  de  me  dire,  en  tremblant,  qu*il  faisoit  chaud.  II  fiaut  que  voua 
m'aidiez  k  le  d^oniller.  II  Ini  faut  necesaairement  nne  passion,  et  s*il  ne  m'eii 
joge  pas  digne,  nous  lui  en  cbercherens  q«elque  autre.  Au  reste,  mon  no* 
vice,  n'alles  pas  vous  encanailler  avec  des  filles  dop^ra  et  des  come^ 
diennes,  qui  vous  6pargneront  les  fraix  et  du  sentiment  et  de  la  politeese,  mait 
qni  vous  en  cont^ront  bien  plus  4  tout  autre  6gard.  Je  vous  le  die  encore ; 
si  vous  vous  encanailles,  vons  6tes  perda,  nion  amL  Ces  malheureusea 
raineront  et  votre  fortune  et  votre  sant^  corromperont  vos  mcenra,  et  voua 
n*anrez  jamais  le  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie  *•"  The  company  laughed  al 
this  lecture,  and  I  was  stunned  with  it.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was 
serious  or  in  jest.  By  turns  I  was  pleased,  ashamed,  encouraged,  and  deject- 
ed. But  when  I  found  afterwards,  that  both  she,  and  those  to  whom  she 
had  preiienied  me,  countenanced  and  protected  me  m  company,  I  gradually 
got  more  aHKurance,  and  began  not  to  be  ashamed  of  endeavouring  to  be 
civil.  1  copied  the  beat  masters,  at  first  servilely,  afterwards  more  freely,  and 
at  last  I  juined  habit  and  invention. 

All  this  will  happen  to  you,  if  you  persevere  in  the  desire  of  pleasing  and 
shining  as  a  man  of  the  workl ;  that  part  of  yomr  character  is  the  only  one, 

•  «<  Do  you  know  that  I  bars  undertaken  this  young  man,  and  be  must  be  encou- 
ragod  ?  As  for  me,  I  think  1  have  owde  a  conqitett  of  him ;  for  be  just  now  ventured 
to  iell  me,  although  tremblingly,  that  it  is  warm.  You  will  assist  me  in  polishing  him. 
He  must  necessarily  have  a  passion  for  somebody ;  if  he  does  not  think  me  worthy  of 
being  the  object,  we  will  seek  out  some  other.  However,  my  novice,  do  not  disgrace 
yourself,  by  frequenting  opera  girls  and  actresses  ;  who  will  not  require  of  you  senti* 
ments  and  politeness,  but  wilt  be  your  ruin  in  every  respect.  I  repeat  it  to  you,  my 
firieud,  if  you  tboiild  get  into  low,  mean  company,  you  will  be  undone.  Those  orta* 
tnres  will  destroy  yQur  fortune  and  your  health,  corrupt  your  morals,  and  you  will  aa- 
ver  acquire  the  aigrla  of  good  cempaoy.** 
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about  which  I  have  at  present  the  least  doobt.  I  cannot  entertain  the  least 
soapicion  of  year  moral  character ;  yoar  learned  chafacter  is  ont  of  qnestion. 
Yoor  polite  character  is  now  the  only  remaining  object  that  gives  me  the 
least  anxiety ;  and  yon  are  now  in  the  right  way  of  finishing  it.  Yoar  con- 
stant collision  with  good  company  will,  of  course,  smooth  and  polish  yon. 
I  could  wish  that  you  would  say,  to  the  five  or  six  men  or  women  with 
whom  you  are  the  most  acquainted,  that  you  are  sensible,  that,  from  youth 
and  inexperience,  you  must  make  many  mistakes  in  good-breeding ;  that 
you  beg  of  them  to  correct  you,  without  reserve,  wherever  they  see  you  hjl ; 
aod  that  you  shall  take  such  admonitions  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  their 
friendship.  Such  a  confession  and  application  will  be  very  engaging  to  those 
to  whom  you  make  them.  They  will  tell  others  of  them,  who  will  be  pleased 
with  that  disposition,  and,  in  a  friendly  manner,  tell  you  of  any  little  slip  or 
error.  The  Duke  de  Nivemois  *  would,  I  am  sure,  be  charmed,  if  yom  drop- 
ped such  a  thing  to  him ;  adding,  that  you  loved  to  address  yourself  always 
to  the  best  masters.  Observe  also  the  different  modes  of  good-breeding  of 
several  nations,  and  conform  yourself  to  them  respectively.  Use  an  easy 
civility  with  the  French,  more  ceremony  with  the  Italians,  and  still  more 
with  the  Germans ;  but  let  it  be  without  embarrassment,  and  with  ease. 
Bring  it,  by  use,  to  be  habitual  to  you ;  for,  if  it  seems,  unwilling  and  forced, 
It  will  never  please.  Omnis  Arisiippum  decuit  color,  ei  res.  Acquire 
an  easiness  and  versatility  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  mind ;  and,  like  the  ca> 
meleon,  take  the  hue  of  the  company  you  are  with. 

There  is  a  sort  of  veteran  women  of  condition,  who,  having  lived  always 
in  the  grande  monde,  and  having  possibly  had  some  galUintries,  together 
with  thiB  experience  of  five- and- twenty,  or  thirty  years,  form  a  young  fellow 
better  than  all  the  rules  that  can  be  given  him.  These  women,  being  past 
their  bloom,  are  extremely  flattered  by  the  least  attention  from  a  young  fel- 
low ;  and  they  will  point  out  to  him  those  manners  and  atientwns  that  please<l 
and  engaged  them,  when  they  were  in  the  pride  of  their  youth  and  beauty. 
Wherever  you  go,  make  some  of  those  women  your  friends ;  which  a  very 
little  matter  will  do.  Ask  their  advice,  tell  them  your  doubts  or  difficuliiee, 
aa  to  your  behaviour ;  but  take  great  care  not  to  drop  one  word  of  their  expe- 
rience ;  for  experience  implies  age ;  and  the  suspicion  of  age,  no  woman,  let 
her  be  ever  so  old,  ever  forgives.  I  long  for  your  picture,  which  Mr  Harte 
tells  me  is  now  drawing.  I  want  to  see  your  countenance,  your  air,  and  even 
your  dress ;  the  better  they  all  three  are,  the  better :  I  am  not  wise  enough 
to  despise  any  one  of  them.  Your  dress,  at  least,  is  in  your  own  power, 
and  I  hope  that  yon  mind  it  to  a  proper  degree.     Yours,  Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRlfiNO,  LtmdoH,  January  1&  O.  a  176a 

I  consider  the  solid  part  of  your  little  edifice  as  so  near  being  finished  aid 
completed,  that  my  only  remaining  care  is  about  the  embellishments ;  aad 
that  must  now  be  your  principal  care  too.  Adorn  yourself  with  all  thoae 
graces  and  accomplishments,  which,  without  solidity,  are  frivolous;  but 
without  which,  solidity  ih,  to  a  great  degree,  useless.  Take  one  man,  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  knowledge,  but  with  a  pleasing  figure,  a  prepoasess- 

*  At  that  time  Ambawador  from  the  Court  of  France  at  Boa& 
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ing  address,  gracefal  in  all  that  he  says  and  does,  polite,  Hani,  and,  in  short, 
adorned  with  all  the  lesser  talents :  and  take  another  man,  with  sound  sense 
and  profound  knowledge,  hat  without  the  above-mentioned  advantages ;  the 
former  will  not  only  get  the  better  of  the  latter,  in  every  pursuit  of  every 
kind,  but  in  truth  there  will  be  no  sort  of  competition  between  them.  But 
can  every  man  acquire  these  advantages  ?  I  say,  Yes,  if  he  please ;  suppo- 
sing he  is  in  a  situation,  and  in  circumstances,  to  frequent  good  company* 
Attention,  observation,  and  imitation,  will  most  infallibly  do  it. 

When  yon  see  a  man,  whose  first  abord  strikes  you,  prepossesses  you  in 
his  favour,  and  makes  you  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  liim,  you  do  not  know 
why :  analyse  that  abord,  and  examine,  within  yourself,  the  several  parts 
that  composed  it ;  and  you  will  ^nerally  find  it  to  be  the  result,  the  happy 
assemblage  of  modesty  unembarrassed,  respect  without  timidity,  a  genteely 
but  unaffected  attitude  of  body  and  limbs,  an  open,  cheerful,  but  unsmirking 
countenance,  and  a  dress,  by  no  means  negligent,  and  yet  not  foppish.  Copy 
him,  then,  not  servilely,  but  as  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  painting  have 
copied  others ;  insomuch  that  their  copies  have  been  equal  to  the  originals, 
both  MS  to  beauty  and  freedom.  When  you  see  a  man,  who  is  universally 
allowed  to  shine  as  an  agreeable,  well-bred  man,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  (aa, 
for  example,  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,)  attend  to  him,  watch  him  carefully ; 
observe  in  what  manner  he  addresses  himself  to  his  superiors,  how  he  lives 
with  his  equals,  and  how  he  treats  his  inferiors.  Mind  his  turn  of  conversa- 
tion, in  the  several  situations  of  morning  visits,  the  table,  and  the  evening 
amusements.  Imitate,  without-mimicking  him ;  and  be  his  duplicate,  but  not 
his  ape.  You  will  find  that  he  takes  care  never  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  that 
can  be  construed  into  a  slight,  or  a  negligence ;  or  that  can,  in  any  degree, 
mortify  people's  vanity  and  self-love ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  perceive  that 
he  makes  people  pleased  with  him,  by  making  them  first  pleased  with  them- 
selves :  he  shews  respect,  regard,  esteem,  and  attention,  where  they  are  se- 
verally proper ;  he  sows  them  with  care,  and  he  reaps  them  in  plenty. 

These  amiable  accomplishments  are  all  to  be  acquired  by  use  and  imita- 
tion ;  for  we  are,  in  truth,  more  than  half  what  we  are,  by  imitation.  The 
great  point  is,  to  choose  good  moflels,  and  to  study  them  with  care.  People 
insenNibly  contract,  not  only  the  air,  the  manners,  and  the  vices,  of  those 
with  whom  they  commonly  converse,  but  their  virtues  too,  and  evpti  theii 
way  of  thinking.  This  is  so  true,  that  I  have  known  very  plain  understand- 
ings catc'h  a  certain  degree  of  wit,  by  constantly  conversing  with. those  who 
had  a  great  deal*  Persist,  therefore,  in  keeping  the  best  company,  and  you 
will  insenitibly  become  like  them ;  but  if  you  add  attention  and  observation, 
3ron  will  very  soon  be  one  of  them.  This  inevitable  contagion  of  company 
shews  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  best,  and  avoiding  all  other ;  for  in 
every  one,  something  wiil  stick.  You  have  hitherto,  I  confess,  had  very 
few  opportunities  of  keeping  polite  company.  Westminster  school  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  seat  of  illiberal  manner*  and  brutal  behaviour.  Leipsig,  1 
suppose,  is  not  the  seat  of  refined  and  elegant  mannen.  Venice,  I  lielieve, 
has  done  something;  Home,  I  hope,  will  do  a  great  deal  more;  and  Paris 
will*  I  dare  fay,  do  all  that  you  want ;  always  supposing,  that  you  frequent 
the  best  companies,  and  in  the  intention  of  improving  and  forming  yourself; 
for  without  that  intention  nothing  will  do. 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  all  those  necessary,  ornamental  accomplishments, 
(without  which,  no  man  living  can  either  please,  or  rise  in  the  world,)  which 
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httberto  I  fear  yon  want,  and  which  only  require  your  cave  and  atteaiioa  to 
poeeeM. 

To  speak  elegantly,  whatever  language  yon  speric  in ;  without  which,  no- 
body will  hear  you  with  pleasure,  and  consequently  you  will  speak  to  very 
little  purpose. 

An  agreeable  and  distinct  elocution ;  without  which  nobody  will  hear  yon 
with  patience :  this  every  body  may  acquire,  who  is  not  born  with  some 
imperifection  in  the  organs  of  speech.  You  are  not ;  and  therefore  it  is  whol- 
ly in  your  power.  You  need  take  much  less  pains  for  it  than  Demosthenes 
dtd. 

A  distinguished  politeness  of  manners  and  address ;  which  common  sense, 
obtervation,  good  company,  and  imitation,  will  infallibly  give  you,  if  yon 
will  accept  of  it. 

A  genteel  carriage  and  graceful  motions,  with  the  air  of  a  roan  of  fashion. 
A  good  dancing-master,  with  some  care  on  your  part,  and  some  imitation 
of  tbose  who  excel,  will  soon  bring  this  about. 

To  be  extremely  clean  in  your  person,  and  perfectly  well  dressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion,  be  that  what  it  will.  Your  negligence  of  your  dress,  white 
you  were  a  school-boy,  was  pardonable,  but  would  not  be  so  now. 

Upon  the  whole,  take  it  for  granted,  that,  without  these  accomplishmenii, 
all  you  know,  and  all  you  can  do,  will  avail  you  very  little.    Adieu. 
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irv  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  January  2d.  O.  S.  1750. 

It  is  SO  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  that  I  suppose  Rome  engrosaea 
every  moment  of  your  time ;  and  if  it  engrosses  it  in  the  noanner  I  could  wish, 
I  willingly  give  up  my  share  of  it.  I  would  rather  prodesse  guam  conspiei. 
Put  out  your  time  but  to  good  interest ;  and  I  do  not  desire  to  borrow  modi 
of  it.  Your  studies,  the  respectable  remains  of  antiquity,  and  your  ev|!ning 
amusements,  cannot,  and  indeed  ought  not,  to  leave  you  much  time  to  write. 
You  will,  probably,  never  see  Rome  again ;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  see 
it  well  now ;  by  seeing  it  well,  I  do  not  mean  only  the  buildings,  statues, 
and  paintings,  though  they  undoubtedly  deserve  your  attention :  but  1  mean 
seeing  into  the  constitution  and  government  of  iu  But  those  thingn  certaiA* 
ly  occur  to  your  own  common  sense. 

How  go  your  pleasures  at  Rome  ?  Are  you  in  fashion  there ;  that  is,  do 
you  live  with  the  people  who  are  ?  the  only  way  of  bt*ing  so  youraelf,  in  tine. 
Are  you  domestic  enough  in  any  considerable  houK«  to  be  called  it  peiii 
Stanhope  f  Has  any  woman  of  fashion  and  good*  breeding  taken  the  tronUa 
of  abusing  and  laughing  at  you  amicably  to  your  face  ?  Have  yott  found  a 
good  dicroiteuse  f  For  those  are  the  steps  by  which  you  mual  rtae  to  po» 
litenesa.  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  if  you  have  any  attachment,  becasne  1 
believe  you  will  not  make  me  your  confident ;  but  this  I  will  say  eventually, 
that  if  you  have  one,  ilfaui  hien  payer  d attentions  et  depetUe  tains,  if  yia 
would  have  your  sacriBce  propitiously  received.  Women  are  not  so  much 
taken  by  beauty  aa  men  are,  but  pre^  those  men  who  show  them  the  meat 
attention. 

Wmild  you  engage  the  lovely  fsir  ? 

With  gentlest  nMnmn  treat  her ; 
With  tender  look*  and  graceful  Mr, 

In  loftett  accents  greet  her. 
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Verse  were  but  vain,  the  Muses  fail, 

Without  the  Graces*  aid ; 
The  God  of  Verse  could  not  prevail 

To  stop  the  flying  maid. 

Attention  by  attentions  gain, 

And  merit  care  by  cares  ; 
So  shall  the  nymph  reward  your  pain, 

And  Venus  crown  your  prayers  *. 

Probatum  ea. 

A  man's  address  and  manner  wei^ha  mach  morn  with  them  than  htn  beauty  ; 
anil,  without  them,  the  Abbati  and  the  Monsignori  will  get  the  better  uf 
yua.  This  address  and  manner  should  be  exceedingly  respectful,  but  at  the 
Hame  time  easy,  and  unembarrassed..  Your  chit-chat  or  en/rei^eii  with  them 
neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be  very  solid ;  but  you  should  take  care  to  turn 
and  dress  up  your  trifles  prettily,  and  make  them  every  now  and  then  con- 
vey indirectly  some  little  piet:e  of  flattery.  A  fan,  a  ribband,  or  a  head- 
dress, are  great  materials  for  gallant  dissertations,  to  one  who  has  got  le  ton 
Ugtr  et  aimable  de  la  bonne  compagnie.  At  all  events,  a  man  had  better 
talk  too  much  to  women,  than  too  little ;  they  take  silence  for  dulness,  un- 
less where  they  think  that  the  passion  tbey  have  inspired  occasions  it ;  and  in 
that  case  they  adopt  the  notion,  that 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  though  ne*er  so  witty 
The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  we  know, 

Deserves  a  double  pity. 

A  propos  of  this  subject ;  what  progress  do  you  make  in  that  language,  in 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  said,  that  he  would  choose  to  speak  to  hu  mistress  ? 
Have  you  got  all  the  tender  diminutives,  in  eUa,  ina^  and  ^ina  y  which,  1 
presume,  he  alluded  to  ?  You  already  possess,  and,  I  hope,  take  care  not  to 
forget,  that  language  which  he  reserved  for  his  horse.  You  are  absolutely 
master,  too,  of  that  language  in  wliich  he  said  he  would  converse  with  men  ; 
French.  But,  in  every  language,  pray  attend  carefully  to  the  choice  of  your 
words,  and  to  the  turn  of  your  expression.  Indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  very 
great  consequence.  To  be  heard  with  success,  you  most  be  heard  with  plea* 
sure :  words  are  the  dress  of  thoughts  ;  which  should  no  more  be  presented 
in  rags,  tatters,  and  dirt,  than  your  person  should.  By  the  way ;  do  you 
mind  your  person  and  your  dre^s  sufficiently  ?  Do  you  take  great  care  of  yuur 
teeth  ?  Pray  have  them  put  in  order  by  the  best  operator  at  Rome.  Are 
you  be- laced,  be-powdered,  and  be-feathered,  as  other  young  fellows  are, 
and  should  be?  At  your  age,  ilfaut  du  briliantt  etmime  unpeude  fracas, 
mats  point  de  midiocre  ;  ilfaut  un  air  vif  ais^et  noble.  Avec  les  hommes, 
un  muintien  respectueux  et  en  mime  terns  respectable  ;  avec  lesfemines,  un 
caquet  leger,  enjoui^  et  badin,  mais  toujoursfort  poli. 

To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  exerting  your  talents,  I  send  you,  here  in- 
closed, a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Monsieur  VilletteN,  to  Madame  de 
Simorietti  at  Milan  ;  a  woman  of  the  first  fashion  and  consideration  there ; 
and  1  bhall  in  my  next  send  you  another  from  the  same  person  to  Madame 
Clerici,  at  the  same  place.  As  these  two  ladies'  houses  are  the  resort  of  all 
the  people  of  fashion  at  Milan,  those  two  recommendations  will  introduce 

*  TImim  thrse  sUDsas  ars  the  hue  Eari  of  Chfslciflsld's. 
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you  to  them  all.     Let  mu  know,  in  dae  time,  if  you  hare  received  the»e  two 
ietters,  that  I  may  have  them  renewed,  in  case  of  accidents. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Study  hard ;  divert  yourself  heartily ;  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  pleasures  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  the  vices  of  a  ecoun* 
drel :  purHue  the  former,  and  abhor  the  latter,  like  a  man  of  sense. 


LETTER  CCXVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  February  5.  O.  S.  1750. 

Very  few  people  nre  good  economists  of  their  fortune,  and  still  fewer  of 
their  time ;  and  yet,  of  the  two,  the  latter  i:^  the  most  precious.  I  heartily 
-  wish  you  tu  be  a  good  economist  of  both :  and  you  are  now  of  an  age  to  be- 
.  gin  to  think  serioutily  of  those  two  important  articles.  Young  people  are  apt 
to  think  they  have  no  much  time  before  them,  that  they  may  squander  whac 
they  please  uf  it,  and  yet  have  enough  left ;  as  very  great  fortunes  have  fre- 
quently Meduced  people  to  a  ruinous  profusion.  Fatal  mistakes,  always  re- 
pented of,  but  always  too  late  I  Old  Mr  Lowndes,  the  famous  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  rei^nH  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George 
the  First,  used  to  nay,  take  care  qflhepencey  and  the  pounds  will  take  eare 
of  themselves.     To  this  maxim,  which  he  not  only  preached,  but  practised, 

•  bis  two  grandsons,  at  this  time,  owe  the  very  considerable  fortunes  that  he 
.left  them. 

This  holds  equally  true  as  to  time ;  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  :to 
you  the  care  of  those  minutes  and  quarters  of  hours,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
which  people  think  too  short  to  deserve  their  attention ;  and  yet,  if  summed 

•  up  at  toe  end  of  the  year,  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
time.  For  example :  you  are  to  be  at  such  a  place  at  twelve,  by  appoint- 
ment ;  yon  go  out  at  eleven,  to  make  two  or  three  visits  first ;  those  per- 
8008  are  not  at  home :  instead  of  sauntering  away  that  intermediate  time  at 

•  a  coffee-house,  and  pos^ibly  alone,  return  home,  write  a  letter,  beforehand, 
r  for  the  ensuing  post,  or  take  up  a  good  book,  1  do  not  mean  Descartes, 

Malebrancbe,  Locke,  or  Newton,  by  way  of  dipping ;  but  some  book  of  ra- 

^  tional  amusement,  and  detached  pieces,  as  Horace,  Boileau,  'Waller,  La 
Bruyere,  &c.     This  will  be  so  much  time  saved,  and  by  no  means  ill  em- 

;  ployed.  Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  reading;  for  they  read 
frivolous  and  idle  books,  such  as  the  absurd  romances  of  the  two  last  centu- 
ries ;  where  characters,  that  never  existed,  are  insipidly  displayed,  and  sen- 
timents, that  were  never  felt,  pompously  described :  the  oriental  ravings  and 
extravagances  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Mogul  Tales :  or,  the  new  flim^y 

^brochures  that  now  swarm  in  France,  of  Fairy  Tales,  RiJUxions  sur  U 
Ccsur  ei  rJSsprii,  Metaphysique  de  r Amour,  Analyse  des  beaux  Sentiinens^ 
and  such  sort  of  idle  frivolous  stuff,  that  nourishes  and  improves  the  mind 

Just  as  much  as  whipped  cream  would  the  body.  Stick  to  the  best  esta- 
blished books  in  every  language ;  the  celebrated  poets,  historians,  oraton, 
or  philosophers.  By  these  means  (to  use  a  city  metaphor)  you  will  make 
fifty  per-  cent,  of  that  time,  of  which  others  do  not  make  above  three  or  four, 
or  probably  nothing  at  all. 

Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  time  by  laziness ;  they  loll  and  yawn 

'  in  a  great  chair,  tell  themselves  that  they  have  not  time  to  begin  any  thing 
then,  and  that  it  will  do  as  well  another  time.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
iinpoMition,  and  the  greatest  obstruction  to  both  knowledge  and  business. 
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Ki  your  age»  you  have  no  right  nor  claim  to  laziness ;  I  have,  if  I  please, 
being  emeritus.  You  are  bat  just  listed  in  the  world,  and  must  be  active, 
diligent,  indefatigable.  If  ever  you  propose  commanding  with  dignity,  you 
most  serve  up  to  it  with  diligence.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day. 

Dispatch  is  the  soul  of  business ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  dis* 
patch,  than  method.  Lay  down  a  method  for  every  thing,  and  stick  to  it 
inviolably,  as  for  as  unexpected  incidents  may  allow.  Fix  one  certain  hour 
and  day  in  the  week  for  your  accounts,  and  keep  them  together  in  their 
proper  order ;  by  which  means  they  will  require  very  little  time,  and  you 
can  never  be  much  cheated.  Whatever  letters  and  papers  you  keep,  docket 
and  tie  them  up  in  their  respective  classes,  so  that  you  may  instantly 
have  recourse  to  any  one.  Lay  down  a  method  also  for  your  reading,  for 
which  you  allot  a  certain  share  of  your  mornings ;  let  it  be  in  a  consistent 
and  consecutive  course,  and  not  in  that  desultory  and  immethodical  manner, 
ID  which  many  people  read  scraps  of  different  authors,  upon  different  sub* 
jects.  Keep  a  useful  and  short  commonplace  book  of  what  you  read,  to 
help  your  memory  only,  and  not  for  pedantic  quotations.  Never  read  his* 
lory  without  having  maps,  and  a  chronological  book,  or  tables,  lying  by  you, 
and  constantly  recurred  to ;  without  which,  history  is  only  a  confused  heap 
of  facts.  One  method  more  I  recommend  to  you,  by  which  I  have  found 
great  bene6t,  even  in  the  most  dissipated  part  of  my  life ;  that  is,  to  rise 
early,  and  at  the  same  hour  every  morning,  iiow  late  soever  you  may  have 
sat  up  the  night  before.  This  secures  you  an  hour  or  two,  at  least,  of 
reading  or  reflection,  before  tlie  common  interruptions  of  the  morning  begin ; 
and  it  will  save  your  constitution,  by  forcing  you  to  go  to  bed  early,  at  least 
aee  night  in  three. 

You  will  say,  it  may  be,  as  many  young  people  would,  that  all  this  order 
and  method  is  very  troublesome,  only  fit  for  dull  people,  and  a  disagreeable 
reatraint  upon  the  noble  spirit  and  fire  of  youth.  1  deny  it ;  and  assert,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  will  procure  you  both  more  time  and  more  taste  for 
your  pleasures ;  and,  so  far  from  being  troublesome  to  you,  that,  after  you 
have  pursued  it  a  month,  it  would  be  troublesome  to  you  to  lay  it  aside. 
Bosiness  whets  the  appetite,  and  gives  a  taste  to  pleasures,  as  exercise  does 
to  food ;  and  business  can  never  be  done  without  method ;  it  raises  the  spi- 
rita  for  pleasures ;  and  a  spectacle,  a  ball,  an  assembly,  will  much  more  sen- 
sibly affect  a  man  who  has  employed,  than  a  man  who  has  lost,  the  prece- 
ding part  of  the  day ;  nay,  1  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  fine  lady  will  seem 
to  have  more  charms  to  a  man  of  study  or  business,  than  to  a  saunu'rer. 
The  same  listlessness  runs  through  his  whole  conduct,  and  he  is  as  in»ipid  in 
bill  pleasures,  as  inefficient  in  every  thing  else. 

1  hope  you  earn  your  pleasures,  and  consequently  taste  them ;  for,  by  the 
way,  1  know  a  great  many  men,  who  call  themselves  men  of  pleasure,  but 
who,  in  truth,  have  none.  They  adopt  other  people's,  indiscriminately,  but 
without  any  taste  of  their  own.  1  have  known  them  often  inflict  excesses 
upon  themselves,  because  they  thought  them  genteel;  though  they  sat 
as  awkwardly  upon  them  as  other  people's  clothes  would  have  done.  Have 
tio  pleasures  but  your  own,  and  then  you  will  shine  in  them.  What  are 
yours  ?  Give  me  a  short  history  of  them.  Teftez-vaus  voire  coin  a  table^ 
el  €lans  les  bonnes  compagnies  f  y  briUez»vous  du  cote  de  la  politesse,  de 
tetyouemenli  du  beuiinagef  Etes-vout  galantf  Filez-vous  U  parfait 
umourf  Est-il  question  de  JUchir  par  vos  soins  et  par  voi  aikmiions  hs 
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riffuturt  de  qmdqmejiire  Princeuef  Yoa  mmfsafeljtrast  ne;  for,  tboogh 
I  am  a  Mvere  eeii«or  of  vice  and  folly,  I  an  a  friend  and  adTOcate  for  plea- 
tnrea,  and  will  contribote  all  in  my  power  to  jroom. 

There  is  a  certain  (Kgnity  to  be  kept  op  in  pieaaoreo,  aa  well  aa  in  bon- 
ness.  In  lore,  a  man  may  lose  bU  heart  with  dignity ;  hot  if  be  kaes  his 
nose,  he  loses  his  character  into  the  bargain.  At  table,  a  nnm  may  with 
decency  hare  a  distinguishing  palate ;  bat  indiscriminate  Toradoomess  de- 
grades him  to  a  glutton.  A  man  may  play  with  decency ;  bat  if  be  games, 
he  is  diiigraced.  Viracity  and  wit  make  a  man  shine  in  company ;  bat 
trite  jokes  and  load  laughter  reduce  him  to  a  buffoon.  Every  Tirtae,  they 
say,  has  its  kindred  rice ;  erery  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  baa  ita  neigbboiinag 
dingrace.  Mark  carefully,  therefore,  the  line  that  separates  tbea^  and  ra- 
ther stop  a  yard  short,  than  step  an  inch  beyond  it. 

I  wish  to  God  that  you  had  as  much  pleasure  in  following  my  adrioe,  as 
I  have  ill  giring  it  you  !  and  yon  may  the  more  easily  bare  it,  aa  I  give 
you  none  that  is  inconsistent  with  your  pleasure.  In  all  that  1  say  to  yoa, 
it  is  yoor  interest  alone  that  I  consider :  trust  to  my  ezpenenoe ;  yoa 
you  may  to  my  affection.     Adieu. 

I  hare  receired  no  letter  yet  from  you  or  Mr  Harte. 


LETTER  CCXVU. 

MT  DBAB  rRlBND,  Lomdm,  Fsir««f  a  a  &  17^ 

You  hare,  by  this  time,  I  hope  and  believe,  made  such  a  progreea  in  dw 
Italian  language,  that  you  can  read  it  with  ease ;  I  mean,  the  eaay  boaks 
in  it ;  and  indeed,  in  that,  as  well  as  in  erery  other  language,  the  easiest 
books  are  generally  the  best ;  for,  whatever  author  is  obscure  and  dilficalt 
in  his  own  language,  certainly  does  not  think  clearly.  This  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  case  of  a  celebrated  Italian  author;  to  whom  the  Italiana,  from 
the  admiration  they  have  of  him,  hare  given  the  epithet  of  ii  dimno;  I 
mean  Dante.  Thongh  1  formerly  knew  Italian  extremely  well,  I  coaki 
never  understand  him ;  for  which  reason  I  had  done  with  him,  fully  oonvin 
ced  that  he  was  not  worth  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  him. 

The  good  Italian  authors  are,  in  my  mind,  but  few ;  I  mean,  aotboia  of 
invention ;  for  there  are,  undoubtedly,  very  good  historiana,  and  ezcelleDt 
translators.     The  two  poets  worth  your  reading,  and,  I  was  going  to  >»« 
the  only  two,  are  Ta>so  and  Ario8to.     Tasso's  GtemsaUmme  jAbtraia  i^ . 
together  unquestionably  a  fine  poem,  though  it  has  some  low,  and  oiaay  ^^ 
thoQghts  ill  it;  and  Boileau  very  justly  makes  it  the  mark  of  a  bad  tasto*,  tv 
compare  le  Clinquant  du  Tasse  a  C  Or  de  VirgiU.     The  image,  with  which 
be  adorns  the  introduction  of  his  epic  poem,  is  low  and  diagnsting ;  it  is  that 
of  a  froward«  sicK,  puacing  child,  who  is  deceived  into  a  done  of  nccciaarr 
physic  by  du  ban  bon      The  verses  are  these: 

Cos!  all'  rgro  faociul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soavi  licor  gli  orli  del  Taso : 
Succhi  amari  ingannato  intanto  ci  bere, 
£  dail*  inganno  suo  rita  riceve. 

However,  the  poem,  with  all  its  faults  about  it,  may  justly  be  called  a  fine 
oae. 
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If  fancy,  ima}<iiiatioii,  inFeDtion,  description,  kc  coiMtUaU  »  poet,  Ariosto 
H,  unquestionably,  a  great  one.  His  Orlando,  it  ia  true,  ia  a  medley  of  lies 
and  truths,  sacred  and  profone,  ware,  loFea,  enchantments,  gitnta,  mad  heroes, 
and  adFentnrous  damsels ;  but  then,  he  gives  it  von  rery  fairly  for  what 
it  ia,  and  does  not  pretend  to  put  it  upon  you  for  the  true  Epopee^  or  Epic 
PiMm.     He  says, 

Le  Donne,  i  Cavalier,  i'anne,  gli  amori 
Le  cortesie,  I'audaci  imprese,  io  canto. 

The  connections  of  his  stories  are  admirable,  his  reflections  just,  his  sneers 
and  ironies  incomparable,  and  his  painting  excellent.  When  Angelica,  after 
having  wandered  over  half  the  world  alone  with  Orlando,  pretends,  notwith- 
standing, 

—  ch*el  6or  virginal  coaiavea  saWo, 
Come  selo  portd  dal  niatern*  alvo. 

The  author  adds,  very  gravely, 

Fonc  era  ver,  ma  non  perd  credibile 
A  chi  del  sense  tuo  fosse  Signore. 

Astolpho's  being  carried  to  the  moon  by  St  John,  in  order  to  look  for  Or- 
lando's lost  wits,  at  the  end  of  the  34th  book,  and  the  many  lost  things  that 
he  finds  there,  is  a  most  happy  extravagancy,  and  contains,  at  the  aame  time, 
a  great  deal  of  sense.  I  would  advise  you  to  read  this  poem  with  attention. 
It  ia,  also,  the  source  of  half  the  tales,  novels,  and  plays,  that  have  been  writ- 
ten since. 

The  Pastor  Fido  of  Gruarini  is  so  celebrated,  that  you  should  read  it ;  but 
in  reading  it,  you  will  jadge  of  the  great  propriety  of  the  characters.  A 
parcel  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  the  true  pastoral  simplicity^ 
talk  metaphysics,  epigrams,  concetti,  and  quibbles,  by  the  hour,  to  each  other. 

The  Aminta  del  Tasso  is  much  more  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  a  Pasto- 
ral :  the  shepherds,  indee<l,  have  their  concetti,  and  their  antitheses ;  but  are 
not  quite  so  sublime  and  abstracted,  as  those  in  Pastor  Fido.  I  think  that 
yon  will  like  it  much  the  best  of  the  two. 

Petrarca  is,  in  my  mind,  a  sing-song  love-sick  poet;  much  admired^ 
however,  by  the  Italians :  but  an  Italian,  who  shoald  think  no  better  of  him 
than  I  do,  would  certainly  say,  that  he  deserved  his  Laura  better  than  his 
Lauro;  and  that  wretched  quibble  would  be  reckoned  an  excellent  piece  of 
Italian  wit. 

The  Italian  prose- writere,  (of  invention  I  mean,)  which  I  woidd  recom- 
mend to  your  acquaintance,  are  Machiavelio  and  Soccado  ;  the  former,  for 
the  established  reputation  which  he  has  acquired,  of  a  consummate  politician, 
(whatever  my  own  private  sentiments  may  be  of  either  his  politics  or  his  mo- 
rality) :  the  latter,  for  his  great  invention,  and  for  his  natural  and  agreeable 
manner  of  telling  his  stories. 

Gaicciardini,  Bentivoglio,  Davik,  &c.  are  excellent  historians,  and  de- 
serve being  read  with  attention.  The  nature  of  history  checks,  a  little,  the 
flights  of  Italian  imaginations ;  which,  in  works  of  invention,  are  very  high 
indeed.  Translations  curb  them  still  more ;  and  tlieir  translations  of  the  clas- 
sics are  incomparable;  particularly  the  first  ten,  translated ^in  the  time  of 
Leo  the  Xth,  and  inscribed  to  him,  under  the  title  of  the  CoUana,  That 
original  CoUana  has  been  lengthened  since ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  consists, 
now,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  volumes. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  gness,  that  I  mefuit  to  pat  yon 
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upon  your  guard ;  and  not  to  let  your  fancy  be  dazzled  and  yoar  taste  cor* 
mpted  by  the  conceUi,  the  qaaintnesses,  and  false  thonghts,  which  are  too 
much  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  authors.  I  think  you 
are  in  no  great  danger,  as  yoar  taste  has  been  formed  upon  the  best  ancient 
models,  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  the  best  ages,  who  indulge  them* 
selves  in  none  of  the  puerilities  I  have  hinted  at.  I  think  I  may  say,  with 
truth,  that  true  wit,  sound  taste,  and  good  sense,  are  now  as  it  were  engross- 
ed by  France  and  England.  Your  old  acquaintances  the  Germans,  I  fear, 
are  a  little  below  them ;  and  your  new  acquaintances  the  Italians,  are  a  great 
deal  too  much  above  them.  The  former,  I  doubt,  crawl  a  little ;  the  latter, 
I  am  sure,  very  often  fly  out  of  sight. 

I  recommended  to  you,  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  believe  you  then 
read,  La  maniere  de  bien  penser  dans  Us  ouvrages  despriU  par  U  Pert 
Bouhours  ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  well  worth  your  reading  again,  now  that 
you  can  judge  of  it  better.  I  do  not  know  any  book  that  contributes  more 
to  form  a  true  taste ;  and  you  find  there,  into  the  bargain,  the  most  celebrated 
passages  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  which  refresh  your  memory 
with  what  you  have  formerly  read  in  them  separately.  It  is  followed  by  a 
book  much  of  the  same  size,  by  the  same  author,  entitled,  Suite  des  Peniim 
ingdnieuses* 

To  do  justice  to  the  best  English  and  French  authors,  they  have  not  given 
into  that  fiedse  taste ;  they  allow  no  thoughts  to  be  good,  that  are  not  just, 
and  founded  upon  truth.  The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  very  like  the  Augus- 
tan ;  Boileau,  Moliere,  la  Fontaine,  Racine,  &c.  established  the  true,  and  eX' 
posed  the  Mse  taste.  The  reign  of  King  C)iarles  II.,  (meritorious  in  no 
other  respect,)  banished  false  taste  out  of  England,  and  proscribed  puns,  quib- 
bles, acrostics,  &c.  Since  that,  fiilse  wit  has  renewed  its  attacks,  and  endea- 
voured to  recover  its  lost  empire,  both  in  England  and  France ;  but  without 
success ;  though,  I  must  say,  with  more  success  in  France  than  in  England. 
Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift,  have  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  good  sense, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  their  contemporary  French  authors,  who 
have  of  late  had  a  great  tendency  to  lefaux  brillant^  le  rajinement^  et  fern- 
tortillemeni*  And  Lord  Roscommon  would  be  more  in  the  right  now, 
than  he  was  then,  in  saying,  that 

The  English  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine. 

Lose  no  time,  my  dear  child,  I  conjure  you,  in  forming  your  taste,  your 
manners,  your  mind,  your  every  thing :  you  have  but  two  years*  time  to  do 
it  in ;  for,  whatever  you  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  twenty,  you  will  be, 
more  or  less,  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  May  it  be  a  long  and  happy  one ! 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXVIII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Fdfmarp  22,  O.  S.  ITM. 

If  the  Italian  of  your  letter  to  Lady  Chesteriipld  was  all  your  own,  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  you  lia?e  made  in  that  language 
in  so  short  a  time ;  according  to  that  gradation,  you  will,  in  a  very  little 
time  more,  be  master  of  it.  Except  at  the  French  ambassador's,  I  believe 
you  hear  only  Italian  spoke ;  for  the  Italians  speak  very  little  French,  and 
that  little  generally  very  ill.    The  French  are  even  with  them,  and  generally 
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■peak  Italian  as  ill ;  tor  I  ne^er  knew  a  Frenchman  in  my  life  who  coald 
pronounce  the  Italian  ce^  ci,  or  ge^  gi.  Yonr  desire  of  pleasing  the  Roman 
ladies  will  of  coarse  gire  yon  not  only  the  desire,  but  the  means  of  speaking 
to  them  elegantly  in  their  own  language.  The  Princess  Borghese,  I  am 
told,  speaks  French  both  ill  and  unwillingly;  and  therefore  you  should  make 
a  merit  to  her  of  yonr  application  to  her  language.  She  is,  by  a  kind  of 
prescription,  (longer  than  she  would  probably  wish,)  at  the  head  of  the  beau 
monde  at  Rome ;  and  can,  consequently,  establish  or  destroy  a  young  fel- 
low's fashionable  character.  If  she  declares  him  amabile  e  leggiadro,  other* 
will  think  him  so»  or,  at  least,  those  who  do  not  will  not  dare  to  say  so. 
There  are  in  every  great  town  some  snch  women,  whose  rank,  beanty,  and 
fortune  have  conspired  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  the  fashion.  They 
hare  generally  been  gallant,  but  within  certain  decent  bounds.  Their  gallan- 
tries have  taught,  both  them  and  their  admirers,  good -breeding;  without 
which  they  could  keep  up  no  dignity,  but  would  be  vilified  by  those  very 
gallantries  which  put  them  in  vogue.  It  is  with  these  women,  as  with  mi- 
nisters and  favourites  at  court ;  they  decide  upon  fashion  and  characters,  as 
these  do  of  fortunes  and  preferments.  Pay  particular  court,  therefore, 
wherever  you  are,  to  these  female  sovereigns  of  the  beau  monde  :  their  re- 
commendation is  a  passport  through  all  the  realms  of  politeness.  But  then, 
remember  that  they  require  minute  officious  attentions.  You  should,  if  pos- 
sible, guess  at  and  anticipate  all  their  little  fancies  and  inclinations ;  make 
yourself  familiarly  and  domestically  useful  to  them,  by  offering  yourself  for 
all  their  little  commissions,  and  assisting  in  doing  the  honours  of  their  houses, 
and  entering  with  seeming  unction  into  all  their  little  grievances,  bustles, 
and  views;  for  they  are  always  busy.  If  yon  are  once  ben  ficcato  at  the 
Palazzo  Borghese,  yon  will  soon  be  in  fashion  at  Rome ;  and  being  in  fashion, 
will  soon  fashion  you ;  for  that  is  what  you  must  now  think  of  very  seriously. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  good  dancing- master  at  Rome,  to  form  your 
exterior  air  and  carriage ;  which,  I  doubt,  are  not  yet  the  genteelest  in  the 
world.  But  you  may,  and  I  hope  yon  will,  in  the  mean  time,  observe  the 
air  and  carriage  of  those  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best,  and  form  your 
own  upon  them.  Ease,  gracefulness,  and  dignity,  compose  the  air  and  ad- 
dress of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  which  is  as  unlike  the  affected  attitudes  and  motions 
of  a  petit  maiire^  as  it  is  to  the  awkward,  negligent,  clumsy,  and  slouching 
manner  of  a  booby. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  Mr  Harte  has  given  me  of  the 
allotment  of  your  time  at  Rome.  Those  five  hours  every  morning,  which 
you  employ  in  serious  studies  with  Mr  Harte,  are  laid  out  with  great  inte- 
rest, and  will  make  you  rich  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  I  do  not  look  upon 
the  subsequent  morning  hours,  which  you  pass  with  your  Ciceroni^  to  be 
ill  disposed  of;  there  is  a  kind  of  connection  between  them  ;  and  your  even- 
ing diversions  in  good  company  are,  in  their  way,  as  useful  and  necessary. 
This  is  the  way  for  you  to  have  both  weighi  and  lustre  in  the  world  ;  and 
this  is  the  object  which  I  always  had  in  view  in  your  education. 

Adieu,  my  friend  I  go  on  and  prosper. 

Mr  Grevenkop  has  jost  received  Mr  Harte's  letter  of  the  lUth,  N.  S. 


830  LORD  CHESTERHELD'S 


LETTER  CCXIX. 

LomUm,  Monk  a  O.  &  17da 
Young  as  yoa  are,  I  hope  yon  are  in  haste  to  live ;  by  lining,  I  mean  li- 
ving prith  lustre  and  honour  to  yoareelf,  with  utility  to  society ;  doing  what 
may  deserve  to  be  written,  or  writing  what  may  deserve  to  be  read ;  1  should 
wish  both.  Those  who  consider  life  in  that  light,  will  not  idly  lavish  one 
moment.  The  present  moments  are  the  only  ones  we  are  sore  of,  and  as 
such  the  most  vahiable ;  but  yours  are  doubly  so,  at  your  ago ;  for  tlie  cre- 
dit, the  dignity,  the  comfort,  and  the  pleasure  of  all  yonr  future  moments, 
depend  upon  the  use  you  make  of  your  present  ones. 

1  am  extremely  satisfied  with  your  present  manner  of  eaq»loying  you 
time ;  but  will  yon  always  employ  it  as  well  ?  I  am  far  from  meaning  al- 
ways in  the  same  way ;  but  I  mean  as  well  in  proportion,  in  the  variation 
of  age  and  circumstances.  You  now  sttidy  five  hours  every  noming ;  I  ii<*i- 
ther  suppose  that  yoa  will,  nor  desire  that  you  tthould  do  so  for  the  re»^t  ul 
your  life.  Both  business  and  pleasure  will  justly  and  equally  break  in  apon 
those  hours.  But  then,  will  you  always  employ  the  leisure  they  leave  yon 
in  nsefnl  studies  ?  If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  yon  improve  that  hoar,  in* 
stead  of  idling  it  away  ?  While  you  have  such  a  friend  and  monitor  with 
you  as  Mr  Harte,  I  am  sure  you  will.  But  suppose  that  business  and  si- 
tnations  should,  in  six  or  seven  months,  call  Mr  Harte  away  from  you ;  tell 
me  truly,  what  may  I  expect  and  depend  upon  from  you,  when  left  to  yoar> 
self?  May  1  be  sore  that  you  will  employ  some  part  of  every  day,  in  add- 
ing  something  to  that  stock  of  knowledge  which  he  will  have  left  you?  May 
I  hope  that  you  will  allot  one  hour  in  the  week  to  the  care  of  your  own  af- 
fairs, to  keep  them  in  that  order  and  method  which  every  prudent  man  dtie*  r 
But,  above  all,  may  1  be  convinced  that  your  pleasures,  whatever  they  may 
be,  will  be  confined  within  the  circle  of  good  company,  and  people  of  fa- 
shion ?  'ihfrae  pleasures  1  recommend  to  you ;  ^  will  promote  them,  1  will 
pay  for  them :  but  1  will  neither  pay  for,  nor  sufier,  the  unbecoming,  disjnace- 
ftti,  and  degrading  pleasures  (they  cannot  be  calleil  pleasures)  of  low  and 
profligate  company.  1  confess  the  pleasures  of  high  lite  are  not  always 
tttrictly  philo8ophical ;  and  1  believe  a  Stoic  would  blame  my  indulg^ence : 
but  1  am  yet  no  Stoic,  though  turned  of  five-and  fifty ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  you  are  rather  less  so,  at  eighteen.  The  pleasures  of  the  table, 
among  people  of  the  first  fashion,  may  indeed  sometimes,  by  accident,  run 
into  exceKttes ;  but  they  will  never  sink  into  a  continued  course  of  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.  The  gallantry  of  high  life,  though  not  strictly  justifiable, 
carries,  at  least,  no  external  marks  of  infamy  about  it.  Neither  tlie  heart 
nor  the  constitution  is  corrupted  by  it ;  neither  nose  nor  character  lost  by 
it ;  manners,  possibly,  improved.  Play,  in  good  company,  is  only  play,  and 
not  gaming ;  not  deep,  and  consequently  not  dangerous  nor  dishonourable. 
It  is  only  the  inter-acts  of  other  amusements. 

This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  talking  to  you  like  an  old  man,  though  it  is  ulk- 
ing  to  you  like  an  old  friend  :  these  are  not  hard  conditions  to  ask  of  yoa. 
I  am  certain  you  have  sense  enough  to  know  huw  reasonable  they  are  on 
my  part,  how  advantageous  they  are  on  yours ;  but  have  you  re^ohition 
enough  to  perform  them  ?  Can  you  withstand  ihe  examples,  and  the  invita- 
tions, of  the  profligate,  and  their  infamous  missionaries  ?  For  I  have  known 
many  a  young  fellow  seduced  by  a  mauvaise  honte^  that  made  him  ashamed 
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to  refuse.  These  are  resolations  which  you  must  form,  and  steadily  exe- 
cute for  yoarself,  whenever  yon  lose  the  friendly  care  and  assistance  of  yoar 
MetUor,  In  the  meantime,  make  a  greedy  use  of  him  ;  exhaust  him,  if  you 
can,  of  all  his  knowledge ;  and  get  the  prophet's  mantle  from  him,  before  he 
is  taken  away  himself. 

Yon  seem  to  like  Rome ;  How  do  you  go  on  there  ?  Are  you  got  into 
the  inside  of  that  extraordinary  government  ?  Has  your  Abbate  Foggini 
(liHcovered  many  of  those  mysteries  to  you  ?  Have  you  made  an  acquain- 
tancM  with  some  eminent  Jesuits  ?  I  know  no  people  in  the  world  more  in- 
stru.'tive.  You  would  do  very  well  to  take  one  or  two  such  sort  of  people 
home  with  you  to  dinner  every  day:  It  would  be  only  a  little  minestra  and 
macaroni  the  more ;  and  a  three  or  four  hours'  conversation  de  suite  pro- 
ducP8  a  thousand  useful  informations,  which  short  meetings  and  snatches  at 
third  places  do  not  admit  of;  and  many  of  those  gentlemen  are  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  dine  gratis,  Whenfver  you  meet  with  a  man  eminent  in  any 
way,  feed  him,  and  feed  upon  him  at  the  same  time;  it  will  not  only  im- 
prove you,  but  give  you  a  reputation  of  knowledge,  and  of  loving  it  in 
others. 

I  have  been  lately  informed  of  an  Italian  book,  which  I  believe  may  be 
of  UHe  to  yon,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  may  get  at  Rome,  written  by  one 
Alberti,  about  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  thick  quarto.  It  is  a 
clasftical  description  of  Italy ;  from  whence,  I  am  assured,  that  Mr  Addison, 
to  save  himself  trouble,  has  taken  most  of  his  remarks  and  classical  referen> 
ces.     I  am  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  book  for  a  traveller  in  Italy. 

What  Italian  bookn  have  you  read,  or  are  you  reading  ?  Ariosto,  I  hope, 
is  one  of  them.  Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  Italian  ;  it  is  so  easy  a 
language,  that  speaking  it  constantly,  and  reading  it  often,  must,  in  six 
months  more,  make  you  perfect  master  of  it :  in  which  case  you  will  never 
forg(»t  it ;  for  we  only  forget  those  things  of  which  we  know  but  little. 

But,  above  all  things,  to  all  that  you  learn,  to  all  that  yod  say,  and  to  all 
that  you  do,  remember  to  join  the  Graces.  All  is  imperfect  without  them; 
with  them  every  thing  is  at  least  tolerable.  Nothing  could  hurt  me  more 
than  to  find  you  unattended  by  them.  How  cruelly  should  I  be  shocked, 
if,  at  our  first  meeting,  you  should  present  yourself  to  me  without  them  I  In- 
▼oke  them,  and  sacrifice  to  them  every  moment ;  they  are  always  kind, 
whert3  they  are  assiduously  courted.  For  God's  sake  aim  at  perfection  in 
every  thing:  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum.  Adiea. 
Youi  ^,  moMt  tenderly. 


LETTER  CCXX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  March  19.  O.  a  1750. 

I  acknowledge  your  last  letter  of  the  24th  February  N.  S.  In  return  for 
your  earthquake,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  had  here,  more  than  our  share 
of  earthquakes ;  for  we  had  two  very  strong  ones  in  eight-and- twenty  days. 
They  really  do  too  much  honour  to  our  cold  climate ;  in  your  warm  one. 
they  are  compensated  by  favours  from  the  sun,  which  we  do  not  enjoy. 

I  did  not  think  that  the  present  Pope  was  a  sort  of  man  to  build  seven 
modern  little  chapels  at  the  expense  of  so  respectable  a  piece  of  antiquity  as 
the  Colliseum.  However,  let  his  Holiness's  taste  of  virtit  be  ever  so  bad, 
pray  get  somebody  to  present  you  to  him  before  yon  leava  Rome ;  and  with- 
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out  hesitation  kiss  his  slipper,  or  whatever  else  the  etiquette  of  that  Coart 
requires.  I  woald  have  yoa  see  all  those  ceremonies ;  and  I  presume  that 
you  are,  by  this  time,  ready  enough  at  Italian  to  understand  and  answer  U 
Santo  Padre  in  that  language.  1  hope,  too,  that  you  have  acquired  address 
and  usage  enough  of  the  world  to  be  presentee!  to  any  body,  without  embar- 
ransraent  or  disapprobation.  If  that  is  not  yet  quite  perfect,  as  I  cannot  itnp- 
|Hi8K  that  it  is  entirely,  custom  will  improve  it  daily,  and  habit  at  last  complete 
it.  1  have  for  some  time  told  you,  that  the  great  difficulties  are  pretty  well 
conquered.  You  have  acquired  knowledge,  which  is  the  principium  el 
Jons  ;  but  you  have  now  a  variety  of  lesser  things  to  attend  to,  which  col- 
lectively make  one  great  and  important  object.  You  easily  guess  that  I 
mean  the  graces,  the  air,  address,  politeness,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  tour* 
uure  and  agjrimens  of  a  roan  of  fashion ;  so  many  little  things  conspire  to 
form  that  tournure,  that  though  separately  they  seem  too  insignificant  to 
mention,  yet  aggregately  they  are  too  material  (for  me,  who  think  for  yoa 
down  to  the  very  lowest  things)  to  omit.  *  For  instance,  Do  yoa  use  your- 
self to  carve,  eat  and  drink  genteelly,  and  with  easo  ?  Do  you  take  care  to 
walk,  sit,  stand,  and  present  yourself  gracefully  ?  Are  you  sufficiently  upon 
your  guard  against  awkward  attitudes,  and  illiberal,  ill-bred,  and  disgusting 
habits,  such  as  scratching  yourself,  putting  your  fingers  in  your  mouth,  nose, 
and  ears  ?  Tricks  always  acquired  at  schools,  often  too  much  neglected  af- 
terwards ;  but,  however,  extremely  ill-bred  and  nauseous.  For  I  do  not 
conceive  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  exhibit,  in  company,  any  one  excre* 
ment  more  than  another.  Do  you  dress  well,  and  think  a  little  of  the 
brillant  in  your  person  ?  That  too  is  necessary,  because  it  is  prevenanL  Do 
yon  aim  at  easy,  engaging,  but,  at  the  same  time,  civil  or  respectful  man- 
ners, according  to  the  company  you  are  in  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  which  you  will  observe  in  people  of  fashion  better  than  I  can  describe 
them,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  ;  but  still  more  for  you,  than 
for  almost  any  man  living.  The  showish,  the  shining,  the  engaging  parts 
of  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  should  (considering  your  destination) 
be  the  principal  objects  of  your  present  attention. 

When  you  return  here,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  yon  will  find  something 
better  to  do  than  to  run  to  Mr  Osborne's  at  Gray's  Inn,  to  pick  up  scarce 
books.  Buy  good  books,  and  read  them ;  the  best  books  are  the  coramoneat, 
and  the  last  editions  are  always  the  best,  if  the  editors  are  not  blockheads, 
for  they  may  profit  of  the  former.  But  take  care  not  to  underMtaiid  edi- 
tions and  title  pages  too  well.  It  always  smells  of  pedantry,  and  not  always 
of  learning.  What  curious  books  I  have,  they  are  indeed  but  few,  shall 
be  at  your  service.  I  have  some  of  the  old  Collana,  and  the  Machiavel  of 
1550.     Beware  of  the  Bibliomanie. 

In  the  midst  of  either  yt>ur  studies  or  your  pleasures,  pray  never  lose  view 
of  the  object  of  your  destination :  I  mean  the  political  affairs  of  Europe. 
Follow  them  politically,  chronologically,  and  geographically,  through  tbe 
newspapers,  and  trace  up  the  facts  which  you  meet  with  there  to  their 
sources :  as,  for  example,  consult  the  treaties  of  Neustadt  and  Abo^  with  re- 
gard to  the  disputes,  which  you  read  of  every  day  in  the  public  papers,  be* 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden.  For  the  affiiirs  of  Italy,  which  are  reported  to 
be  the  objects  of  present  negociations,  recur  to  the  quadruple  alliance  of  the 
year  1718,  and  follow  them  down  through  their  several  variations  to  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748;  in  which  (by  the  by)  you  will  find  the 
very  different  tenures  by  which  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  your  namesake,  holda 
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Parma  and  Placentia*  CodsuU,  also,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixtb'i  Act 
of  Cession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1 736.  The  succession 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  being  a  point,  which,  upon  the  death 
of  the  present  King  of  Spain,  is  likely  to  occasion  some  disputes,  do  not  lose 
the  thiead  of  these  matters ;  which  is  carried  on  with  great  ease,  hut,  if 
once  broken,  is  resumed  with  difficulty. 

Pray  tell  Mr  Harte,  that  I  have  sent  his  packet  to  Baron  Firmian  by 
Count  Einstedlen,  who  is  gone  from  hence  this  day  for  Germany,  and  passes 
through  Vienna  in  his  way  to  Italy ;  where  he  is  in  hopes  of  crossing  upon 
yon  somewhere  or  other.     Adieu,  my  friend. 


LETTER  CCXXI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  MardifB.  O.  S.  175a 

You  are  now,  I  suppose,  at  Naples,  in  a  new  scene  of  Virtiit  examining 
all  the  curiosities  of  Herculaneum,  watching  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesu- 
rius,  and  surveying  the  magnificent  churches  and  public  buildings,  by  which 
Naples  is  distinguished.  You  have  a  court  there  into  the  bargain,  which, 
I  hope,  you  frequent  and  attend  to.  Polite  manners,  a  versatility  of  mind, 
a  complaisance  even  to  enemies,  and  the  voUo  scioltOy  with  the  pensieri  strettif 
are  only  to  be  learned  at  courts  ;  and  must  be  well  learned  by  whoever  would 
either  shine  or  thrive  in  them.  Though  they  do  not  change  the  nature,  they 
smooth  and  soften  the  manners  of  mankind.  Vigilance,  dexterity,  and  flexi- 
bility supply  the  place  of  natural  force ;  and  it  is  the  ablest  mind,  not  tlie 
strongest  body,  that  prevails  there.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Fogliani  will, 
I  am  sure,  hIipw  you  all  the  politeness  of  courts ;  for  I  know  no  better  bred 
people  than  tlwy  are.  Domesticate  yourself  there  while  you  stay  at  Na- 
pies,  and  lay  u^i(le  the  English  coldness  and  formality.  You  have  also  a  letter 
to  Comte  Mahony,  whose  house  1  hope  you  frequent,  as  it  is  the  resort  of 
the  best  company.  His  sister,  Madame  Bulkeley,  is  now  here ;  and  had  I 
known  of  your  going  so  soon  to  Naples,  I  would  have  got  you,  ex  almn* 
danti^  a  letter  from  her  to  her  brother.  The  conversation  of  the  moderns 
in  the  evening  is  full  as  necessary  for  you,  as  that  of  the  ancients  in  the 
morning. 

You  would  do  well,  while  yon  are  at  Naples,  to  read  some  very  short  his- 
tory of  that  kingdom.  It  has  had  great  variety  of  masters,  and  has  occa- 
sioned many  wars ;  the  general  history  of  which  will  enable  you  to  ask  many 
proper  questions^  and  to  receive  useful  informations  in  return.  Inquire  into 
the  manner  and  form  of  that  government ;  for  constitution  it  has  none,  be- 
ing an  absolute  one ;  but  the  most  absolute  governments  have  certain  cus- 
toms and  forms,  which  are  more  or  less  observed  by  tlieir  respective  tyrants. 
In  China  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  emperors,  absolute  as  they  are,  to  govern 
with  justice  and  equity ;  as  in  the  other  oriental  monarchies,  it  is  the  custom 
to  govern  by  violence  and  cruelty.  The  King  of  France,  as  absolute,  in 
fact,  as  any  of  them,  is  by  custom  only  mure  gentle ;  for  I  know  of  no  con- 
stitutional bar  to  his  will.  England  is  now  the  only  monarchy  in  the  world, 
that  can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  constitution  ;  for  the  people's  rights  and 
liberties  are  secured  by  laws ;  and  I  cannot  reckK>n  Sweden  and  Poland  to 
be  monarchies,  those  two  kings  having  little  more  to  say  than  the  Doge  of 
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Venice.     I  do  not  presume  to  say  any  thing  of  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire to  you,  who  tiTejurisperiiorum  Germanicorum  ftxcih  princeps. 

When  yon  write  to  me,  which,  hy  the  way,  you  do  pretty  seldom,  tell 
me  rather  whom  you  see,  than  what  you  see.  Inform  me  of  your  evening 
transactions  and  acquaintances ;  where,  and  how  you  pass  your  evenings ; 
what  English  people  you  meet  with,  and  a  hint  of  their  characters ;  what 
people  of  learning  you  have  made  acquaintance  with :  and,  if  you  will  truMt 
me  with  so  important  an  afiair,  what  belle  passion  inflames  you.  I  inte- 
rest mjrself  most  in  what  personally  concerns  you  most ;  and  this  is  a  very 
critical  year  in  your  life.  To  talk  like  a  virtuoso,  your  canvas  is,  I  think,  a 
good  one,  and  Raphael  Harte  has  drawn  the  outlines  admirably ;  nothing 
is  now  wanting  but  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and  the  graces,  the  morbidezza 
of  Guide  ;  but  that  is  a  great  deal.  You  must  get  them  soon,  or  you  will 
never  get  them  at  all.  Per  la  lingua  lialiana^  sono  sicuro  cKella  ne  adesso 
professore^  a  segno  tale  cKio  non  ardisca  dirle  altra  cose  in  quella  /ta- 
gua  se  non*    Addio, 


LETTER  CCXXIL 

MY  DEAR  rRIBND,  Umdtm,  Apra26.  O.  &  175a 

As  your  journey  to  Paris  approaches,  and  as  that  period  will,  one  way  on 
another,  be  of  inflnite  consequence  to  you,  my  letters  will  henceforwani  be 
principally  calculated  for  that  meridian.     Yon  will  be  left  there  to  your  own 
discretion,  instead  of  Mr  Harte*s,  and  you  will  allow  me,  I  am  sure,  to  dis- 
trust  a  little  the  discretion  of  eighteen.     You  will  6nd  in  the  Academy  a 
number  of  young  fellows  much  less  discreet  than  yourself.     These  will  all 
be  your  acquaintances  ;  but  look  about  you  first,  and  inquire  into  their  re* . 
spective  characters,  before  you  form  any  connections  among  them  ;  and,  or*  ; 
teris  paribus,  single  out  those  of  the  most  considerable  rank  and  family. ' 
Shew  them  a  distinguishing  attention ;  by  which  means  you  will  get  into  their  ; 
respective  bouses,  and  keep  the  best  company.     AH  those  French  young  fel- 
lows are  excessively  Stourdis  ;  be  upon  your  guard  agaioHt  scrapes  and  quar- 
rels :  have  no  corporal  pleasantries  with  them,  no  jeux  de  mains,  no  coups 
de  chambriere,  which  frequently  bring  on  quarrels.     Be  as  lively  as  they,  if 
you  please,  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  little  wiser  than  they      As  t^  letters, » 
you  will  find  most  of  them  ignorant ;  do  not  reproach  them  with  that  igno- 
rance, nor  make  them  feel  your  superiority.     It  is  not  their  faults,  they  are 
all  bred  up  for  the  army ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  their  ismo- 
ranee  and  idleness  to  break  in  upon  those  morning  hours  which  you  may 
be  able  to  allot  to  your  serious  studies.     No  breakfastings  with  them,  which 
consume  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but  tell  them  (not  magisterially  and  senten- 
tiously)  that  you  will  read  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  you  are  very  much  at  their  service.   Though,  by  the  way, 
I  hope  you  will  keep  wiser  company  in  the  evenings. 

I  must  insist  upon  your  never  going  to  what  is  called  the  English  cofiee- 
house  at  Paris,  which  is  the  resort  of  all  the  scrub  English,  and  also  of  the  fb* 
gitive  and  attainted  Scotch  and  Irish ;  party  quarreli*,  and  drunken  squabbles, 
are  very  frequent  there  ;  and  I  do  nut  know  a  mure  degrading  place  in  all 
Paris.  Coffee-houses  and  taverns  are  by  no  means  creditable  at  Pftris.  Be 
cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  the  infinite  number  of  fine*  dressed  and 
fine- spoken  chevaliers  dindustrie  and  avanturiers  which  swarm  at  Paris : 
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and  keep  every  body  civilly  at  arm^s  length,  of  whoee  real  character  or  rank 
you  are  not  previously  informed.  Monsieur  le  Comte  or  Monsieur  le  Che* 
valier  in  a  handsome  laced  coat,  ei  trig  bien  mi§,  accosts  you  at  the  play,  or 
some  other  public  place ;  he  conceives  at  first  sight  an  infinite  regard  for 
you  ;  he  sees  that  you  are  a  stranger  of  the  first  distinetion  ;  he  offers  you 
his  services,  and  wishee  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  his  little  power,  to  procure  you  fef  agr^mens  de  Paris,  He  is 
acquainted  with  some  ladies  of  condition,  ^t  prifirent  une  peiite  sociM 
agriabie,  et  des  peiits  souperB  aimabks  dtkonfAies  gens,  au  tumuite  etd  la 
dissipation  de  Paris  ;  and  he  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  you  to  these  ladies  of  quality.  Well,  if  you 
were  to  accept  of  this  kind  offer,  and  go  with  him,  you  would  find  au  troi- 

siime  a  handsome,  painted  and  p d  strumpet,  in  a  tarnished  silver  or 

gold  second-hand  robe ;  playing  a  tham  party  at  cards  for  livres,  with  three 
or  four  sharpers  well  dressed  enough,  and  dignified  by  the  titles  of  Marquis, 
Comte,  and  Chevalier.  The  lady  receives  you  in  the  most  polite  and  gra- 
cious manner,  and  with  all  those  eamplimens  de  routine  which  every  French 
woman  has  equally.  Though  she  loves  retirement,  and  shuns  le  grand 
monde,  yet  she  confesses  herself  obliged  to  the  Marquis  for  having  procured 
her  so  inestimable,  so  accomplished  an  acquaintance  as  yourself ;  but  her 
concern  is  how  to  amuse  you :  for  she  never  suffers  play  at  her  house  for 
above  a  livre  ;  if  you  can  amuse  yourself  with  that  low  play  till  supper,  d 
la  bonne  heure.  Accordingly  you  sit  down  to  that  little  play,  at  which  the 
good  company  takes  care  that  you  shall  win  fifteen  or  sixteen  livres,  which 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  both  your  good  luck  and  your  good 
play.  Supper  comes  tip,  and  a  good  one  it  is,  upon  the  strength  of  your 
being  to  pay  for  it.  La  Marquise  en/ait  les  konneurs  au  mteti^r,  talks  sen* 
timents,  maurs  et  morale  ;  interlarded  with  enjouement,  and  accompanied 
with'  some  oblique  ogles,  which  bid  you  not  despair  in  time.  After  supper, 
pharaon,  lansquenet,  or  quinze,  happen  accidentally  to  be  mentioned:  the  Che- 
valier proposes  playing  at  one  of  them  for  half  an  hour :  the  Marquise  exclaims 
against  it,  and  vows  she  will  not  suffer  it,  but  is  at  last  prevailed  upon  by 
being  assured  que  ce  ne  sera  que  pour  des  riens.  Then  the  wished-for  mo- 
ment is  come,  the  operation  begins :  you  are  cheated,  at  best,  of  all  the 
money  in  your  pocket,  and  if  you  stay  late,  very  probably  robbed  of  your 
watch  and  snuff-box,  possibly  murdered  for  greater  security.  This,  1  can 
assure  you,  is  not  an  exaggerated,  but  a  literal  description  of  what  happens 
every  day  to  some  raw  and  inexperienced  stranger  at  Paris.  Remember  to 
receive  all  these  civil  gentlemen,  who  take  such  a  fancy  to  you  at  first  eight, 
very  coldly,  and  take  care  always  to  be  previously  engaged,  whatever  party 
they  propose  to  yon.  You  may  happen  sometimes,  in  very  great  and  good 
companies,  to  meet  with  some  dexterous  gentlemen,  who  may  be  very  de- 
sirous, and  also  very  sure,  to  win  your  mcmey,  if  they  can  but  engage  you 
to  play  with  them.  Therefore  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  never  to 
play  with  men,  but  only  with  women  of  fiuhion,  at  low  play,  or  with  wo- 
men and  men  roixe<l.  But,  at  the  same  time,  whenever  you  are  asked  to 
play  deeper  than  you  would,  do  not  refuse  it  gravely  and  sententiously,  al- 
leging the  folly  of  staking  what  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  one  to  lose, 
against  what  one  does  not  want  to  win  ;  but  parry  those  invitations  ludi- 
crously, et  en  badinant  Say  that,  if  you  were  sure  to  lose,  you  might  pos- 
sibly play,  but  that  as  you  may  as  well  win,  you  dread  tembarras  des 
riehesseSf  ever  tiuce  you  kav«  seen  what  an  eacunbrauca  they  wiare  »  poor 
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Hftrleqain»  and  that,  therefore,  yoo  are  determined  nerer  to  venlare  the  win* 
ning  above  two  loois  a-day ;  this  aort  of  light  trifling  way  of  declining  in- 
vitations to  vice  and  folly,  is  more  becoming  your  age,  and  at  the  same  time 
rocNre  effectual,  than  grave  philosophical  refmnls.  A  yoong  fellow  who  seems 
to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  and  who  does  every  thing  that  is  asked  of  him,  is 
called  a  very  good-natnred,  but  at  the  same  time  is  thought  a  very  silly 
young  fellow.  Act  wisely,  upon  solid  principles,  and  from  true  motives, 
but  keep  them  to  yourself,  and  never  talk  sententiously.  When  yon  are 
invited  to  drink,  say  that  yon  wish  yon  could,  but  that  so  little  makes  yon 
both  drunk  and  sick,  qu€  Itjtu  ne  vauipas  la  ckandeile. 

Pray  shew  great  attention,  and  make  your  court  to  Monsieur  de  la  Gue- 
rini^ ;  he  is  well  with  Prince  Charles,  and  many  people  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction at  Paris ;  his  commendations  will  raise  your  character  there,  not  to 
mention  that  liis  favour  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  Academy  itself.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  I  would  have  you  be  imtemt 
in  the  Academy  for  the  first  six  months ;  but  after  that,  I  promise  you  that 
jTon  shall  have  lodgings  of  your  own  dans  un  hoid  gamiy  if  in  the  mean- 
time  I  hear  well  of  you,  and  that  you  frequent,  and  are  esteemed  in  the  best 
French  companies.  Yon  want  nothing  now,  thank  God,  but  exterior  ad- 
vantages, that  last  polish,  that  Ummmre  du  numde,  and  those  gryces,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  adorn,  and  give  efficacy  to,  the  most  solid  meriu  lliey 
are  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  best  companies,  and  better  in  the  best  Frendi 
companies  than  in  any  other.  Yon  will  not  want  opportunities,  for  1  shall 
aend  you  letters  that  will  establish  you  in  the  most  distinguished  companies, 
not  only  of  the  beau  mcnde^  biu  of  the  beaux  etpriU  too.  Dedicate,  then> 
fbro,  I  beg  of  you,  that  whole  year  to  your  own  advantage  and  final  im- 
provement, and  do  not  be  diverted  from  those  objects  by  idle  dissipations,  low 
seduction,  or  bad  example.  After  that  year  do  whatever  you  please ;  I  will 
interfere  no  longer  in  your  conduct :  for  I  am  sure  both  you  and  I  shall  be 
safe  then.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXIIL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ltmdom^  AprU  30.  O.  S.  175a 

Mr  Harte,  who  in  all  his  letters  gives  you  some  dash  of  panegyric,  toki 
me  in  his  last  a  thing  that  pleases  me  extremely ;  which  was,  that  at  Rome 
you  had  constantly  preferred  the  established  Italian  assemblies  to  the  Eng- 
lish conventicles  set  up  against  them  by  dissenting  English  ladies,  lliat 
shews  sense,  and  that  you  know  what  yon  are  sent  abroad  for.  It  i^  uf 
much  more  consequence  to  know  the  mores  multorum  hominum  than  the 
urbei.  Pray  continue  this  judicious  conduct  wherever  you  go,  especially 
at  Paris,  where,  instead  of  thirty,  you  will  find  above  three  hundred  Eng- 
lish, herding  together,  and  conversing  with  no  one  French  body. 

The  life  of  les  Milords  Anglois  is  regularly,  or,  if  you  will,  irregulariy, 
this.  As  soon  as  they  rise,  which  is  very  late,  they  breakGsst  together,  to 
the  utter  loss  of  two  good  morning  hours.  Then  they  go  by  coachfols  to 
the  Palais,  the  Invalides,  and  Notre- Dame ;  from  thence  to  the  English  cof- 
fee-house, where  they  make  up  their  tavern  party  for  dinner.  From  dinner, 
where  they  drink  quick,  they  adjourn  in  dusters  to  the  play,  where  they 
crowd  np  the  stage,  drest  op  in  very  fine  dothea,  very  ill  made  by  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  tailor.    From  the  play  to  the  tavern  again,  where  they  get  very 
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drank,  and  where  they  either  quarrel  among  themseWes,  or  sally  forth,  com- 
mit some  riot  in  the  streets,  and  are  taken  ap  by  the  watch.  Those  who  do 
not  speak  French  before  they  go,  are  sure  to  learn  none  there.  Their  ten- 
der rows  are  addressed  to  their  Irish  laundress,  unless  by  chance  some  iti- 
nerant Englishwoman,  eloped  from  her  husband,  or  her  creditors,  defrauds 
her  of  them.  Thus,  they  return  home,  more  petulant,  but  not  more  inform- 
ed, than  when  they  left  it ;  and  shew,  as  they  think,  their  improvement,  by 
aflPectedly  both  speaking  and  dressing  in  broken  French. 

Hwie  tm  Romaoe  eoveto. 

Connect  yourself,  while  you  are  in  France,  entirely  with  the  French  ;  imA 
prove  yourself  with  the  old,  divert  yourself  with  the  young ;  conform  cheer- 
fully to  their  customs,  even  to  their  little  follies,  but  not  to  their  vices.    Do  \ 
not  however  remonstrate  or  preach  against  them,  for  remonstrances  do  nut  1 
suit  with  your  age.     In  French  companies  in  general  yon  will  not  find  much 
learning,  therefore  take  care  not  to  brandish  yours  in  their  faces.     People  | 
bate  those  who  make  them  feel  their  own  inferiority.     Conceal  all  your  I 
learning  carefully,  and  reserve  it  for  the  company  of  tea  Gens  dEglise^  or  les  \ 
Gens  de  Robe  ;  and  even  then  let  them  rather  extort  it  from  you,  than  find 
yon  over  willing  to  draw  it.     You  are  then  thought,  from  that  seeming  un- 
willingness, to  have  still  more  knowledge  than  it  may  bo  you  really  have, 
and  with  the  additional  merit  of  modesty  into  the  bargain.     A  man  who 
talks  of,  or  even  hints  at,  his  bonnes  fortunes,  is  seldom  believed,  or,  if  be-  / 
lieved,  much  blamed  :  whereas  a  man  who  conceals  with  care  is  often  sup-  J 
posffd  to  have  more  than  he  has,  and  his  reputation  of  discretion  gets  him 
othern.     It  is  jnst  so  with  a  man  of  learning ;  if  he  affects  to  shew  it,  it  is 
questioned,  and  he  is  reckoned  only  superficial ;  but  if  afterwards  it  appears 
that  he  really  has  it,  he  is  pronounced  a  pedant.     Keal  merit  of  any  kind, 
ubi  est  non  potest  diu  celari  ;.  it  will  be  discovered,  and  nothing  can  depre- 
ciate it,  but  a  man's  exhibiting  it  himself.     It  may  not  always  be  rewarded 
as  it  ought ;  but  it  will  always  be  known.     You  will  in  general  find  the  wo- 
men of  the  betm  numde  at  Paris  more  instructed  than  the  men,  who  are  bred 
up  singly  for  the  army,  and  thrown  into  it  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  ;  / 
but  then  that  sort  of  education,  which  makes  them  ignorant  of  books,  gives  J 
them  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  easy  address,  and  polite  manners.^^ 

Fashion  is  more  tyrannical  at  Paris  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world  ;\ 
it  governs  even  more  absolutely  than  their  king,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. ' 
The  least  revolt  against  it  is  punished  by  proscription.  You  must  observe, 
and  conform  to  all  the  minutia  of  it,  if  you  will  be  in  fashion  there  your- 
self; and  if  you  are  not  in  fashion,  you  are  nobody.  Get  therefore,  at  all 
events,  into  the  company  of  those  men  and  women  qui  donnent  le  ton  ;  and/ 
though  at  first  you  should  be  admitted  upon  that  shining  theatre  only  as  a/ 
persona  muta,  persist,  perseveie,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  part  given  you« 
fake  great  care  never  to  tell  in  one  company  wliat  you  see  or  hear  in  an^ 
other,  much  less  to  divert  the  present  company  at  the  expense  of  the  last  t 
but  let  discretion  and  secrecy  be  known  parts  of  your  character.  They  wil| 
carry  you  much  ftirther,  and  much  safer,  than  more  shining  talents.  Be  up4 
on  your  guard  against  quarrels  at  Paris ;  honour  is  extremely  nice  there,] 
though  the  asserting  of  it  is  exceedingly  penal.  Therefore  point  de  manj 
vaises  plaisanteries,  point  dejeux  de  main,  et  point  de  raiUerie piquante.^ 

Paris  is  the  place  in  the  world  where,  if  you  please,  yoo  may  the  best  \ 
unite  the  utile  and  the  duke*    Even  your  pleasures  will  be  your  improve- 
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ments,  if  you  take  them  with  the  people  of  the  place,  andin  high  life.  From 
what  you  have  hitherto  done  every  where  else,  I  have  jost  reason  to  helieve, 
that  you  will  do  every  thing  that  you  ought  at  Paris.  Remember  that  it  is 
your  decisive  moment ;  whatever  you  do  there  will  be  known  to  thousands 
here,  and  your  character  there>  whatever  it  is,  will  get  before  you  here.  Yo& 
will  meet  with  it  at  London.  May  yon  and  I  both  have  reason  to  rejoice 
at  that  meeting  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND*  London,  May  a  O.  S.  1750L 

r    At  your  age  the  love  of  pleasures  is  extremely  natural,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  them  not  unbecoming :  but  the  danger,  at  vour  age,  is  mistaking  the  ob* 
ject,  and  setting  out  wrong  in  the  pursuit.    The  character  of  a  man  of  plea- 
sure dazzles  young  eyes ;  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  it  distinctly,  and  fiill 
into  vice  and  profligacy.     I  remember  a  strong  instance  of  this  a  great  many 
years  ago.     A  young  fellow,  determined  to  shine  as  a  man  of  pleasure*  was 
at  the  play,  called  the  Libertine  destroyed^  a  translation  of  Le  Futim  di 
Pierre  of  Moliere's.     He  was  to  struck  with  what  he  thought  the  fine  cha- 
racter of  the  libertine,  that  he  swore  he  would  be  the  Libertine  deMhroyei, 
Some  friends  asked  him,  whether  he  had  not  better  content  himself  with 
being  only  the  libertine,  but  without  being  destroyed?  to  which  he  answered 
with  great  warmth,  *<  No,  for  that  being  destroyed  was  the  perfection  of  the 
whole.''     This,  extravagant  as  it  seems  in  this  light,  is  i4ally  the  case  of 
many  an  unfortunate  young  fellow,  who,  captivated  by  the  name  of  pleasures, 
rushes  indiscriminately,  and  without  taste,  into  tjiem  all,  and  is  finally  d^ 
stroyed*     1  am  not  stoically  advising,  nor  parsonicjilly  preaching  to  you  lo 
be  a  Stoic  at  your  age ;  far  from  it :  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  the  paths  to 
pleasures,  and  am  endeavouring  only  to  quicken  and  heighten  them  for  you. 
Enjoy  pleasures,  but  let  them  be  your  own,  and  then  you  will  taste  them; 
but  adopt  none  ;  trust  to  nature  for  genuine  ones.     The  pleasures  that  you 
would  feel  you  must  earn ;  the  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  all,  feels  none 
Hennibly.     Sardanapalus,  I  am  convinced,  never  felt  any  in  his  life.     Tbost 
only  who  join  serious  occupations  with  pleasures,  feel  either  as  they  should 
do.     Alcibiades,  though  addicted  to  the  most  shameful  excesses,  gave  some 
time  to  philoiiophy,  and  some  to  business.     Julius  Cssar  joined  busineai 
with  pleasure  so  properly,  that  they  mutually  assisted  each  other;  and  though 
lie  was  the  husband  of  all  the  wives  at  Rome,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of 
the  best  scholars,  almost  the  best  orator*  and  absolutely  the  best  genecal 
there.   An  uninterrupted  life  of  pleasures  is  as  insipid  as  contemptible.  Sons 
hours  given  every  day  to  serious  business  must  whet  both  the  mind  ami  the 
senses,  to  enjoy  those  of  pleasure.     A  surfeited  glutton,  an  emaciated  soti 
and  an  enervated  rotten  whoremaster,  never  enjoy  the  pleasures  to  which  (haf 
devote  themselves ;  but  they  are  only  so  many  human  sacrifices  to  folse  giKli> 
The  pleasures  of  low  life  are  all  of  this  mistaken,  merely  aensnal,  and  dit* 
graceful  nature ;  whereas,  those  of  high  life*  and  in  good  company,  (tho^ 
possibly  in  themselves  not  more  moral,)  are  more  delicate*  more  refined,  leii 
dangerous,  and  less  disgraceful ;  and,  in  the  common  oonrse  of  things*  not 
reckoned  disgraceful  at  all.     In  short,  pleasure  must  not,  nay,  cannot*  be 
the  business  of  a  man  of  sense  and  character;  but  it  may  be*  and  is,  bis  re- 
lief, his  reward.    Ii  is  partifcalariy  ao  with  r^^  to  iba  womw*  who  have 
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the  ntmost  contempt  for  those  men,  that,  having  no  character  nor  consideration 
with  their  own  sex,  frivolously  pass  their  whole  time  in  ruelles  and  at  toilettes^ 
They  look  upon  them  as  their  lumber,  and  remove  them  whenever  they  can 
get  better  furniture.  Women  choose  their  favourites  more  by  the  ear  than 
by  any  other  of  their  senses,  or  even  their  understandings.  The  man  whom 
they  hear  the  roost  commended  by  the  men,  will  always  be  the  beHt  receivvil 
by  them.  Such  a  conquest  Batters  their  vanity,  and  vanity  u»  their  univer- 
sal,  if  not  their  strongest  passion.  A  distinguished  shining  character  is 
irresistible  with  them ;  they  crowd  to,  nay,  they  even  quarrel  for  the  dan- 
ger, in  hopes  of  the  triumph.  Though,  by  the  way,  (to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion,) she  who  conquers  only  catches  a  tartar,  and  becomes  the  slave  of  her 
captive.  Mais  c*est  la  Uur  affaire.  Divide  your  time  between  useful  oc- 
cupations  and  elegant  pleasures.  The  moniing  seems  to  belong  to  study, 
business,  or  serious  conversations  with  men  of  learning  and  6gure ;  not  that 
.  I  exclude  an  occasional  hour  at  a  toiietie.  From  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the 
proper  business  of  the  day  is  pleasure,  unless  real  business,  which  must  never 
be  postponed  for  pleasure,  happens  accidentally  to  interfere.  In  good  com- 
pany, the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  always  carried  to  a  certain  point  of  de- 
licacy and  gratification,  but  never  to  excess  and  riot  Plays,  opera*,  balls, 
suppers,  gay  conversations  in  polite  and  cheerful  companies,  properly  con- 
clude the  evenings ;  not  to  mention  the  tender  looks  that  you  may  direct, 
and  the  sighs  that  you  may  offer,  upon  these  several  occasions,  to  some  pro- 
pitious or  unpropitious  female  deity,  whose  character  and  manners  will  nei- 
ther disgrace  nor  corrupt  yours.  This  is  the  life  of  a  man  of  real  sense  and 
pleasure ;  and  by  this  distribution  of  your  time,  and  choice  of  your  plea- 
sures, you  will  be  equally  qualified  for  the  busy,  or  the  beau  monde.  You 
see  I  am  not  rigid,  and  do  not  require  that  you  and  I  should  be  of  the  same 
age.  What  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  should  have  the  more  weight,  as  coming 
from  a  friend,  not  a  father.  But  low  company,  and  their  low  vices,  their 
indecent  riots  and  profligacy,  I  never  will  never  bear,  nor  forgive. 

I  have  lately  received  two  volumes  of  treatises,  in  German  and  Latin,  from 
Hawkins,  with  your  ordem,  under  your  own  hand,  to  take  care  of  them  for 
you,  which  orders  I  shall  mo»t  dutiifully  and  punctually  obey,  and  they  wait 
for  you  in  my  library,  together  with  your  great  collection  of  rare  books, 
which  your  Mamma  sent  me  upon  removing  from  her  old  house. 

I  hope  you  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve  in  your  German,  for  it  will 
be  of  great  use  to  you  when  you  come  into  business,  and  the  more  so,  as  you 
will  be  almost  the  only  Englishman  who  either  can  speak  or  understand  it. 
Pray  speak  it  constantly  to  all  Germans,  wherever  you  meet  them,  and  you 
will  meet  multitudes  of  them  at  Paris.  Is  Italian  now  become  easy  and 
fiuniliar  to  you  ?  Can  you  speak  it  with  the  same  fluency  that  you  can  speak 
German  ?  You  cannot  conceive  what  an  advantage  it  will  give  you  in  ne- 
gociations,  to  possess  Italian,  German  and  French  perfectly,  so  as  t<i  under- 
stand all  the  force  vnAJincMse  of  those  three  languages.  If  two  men  of  equal 
talents  negociate  together,  he  who  best  understands  the  language  in  which 
the  negociation  is  carried  on,  will  infallibly  get  the  better  of  the  other.  The 
signification  and  force  of  one  single  word  is  often  of  great  consequence  in  a 
treaty,  and  even  in  a  letter. 

Remember  the  graces^  for  witliout  them  ognifaiica  i  vantu    Adieu. 

3o 
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LETTER  CCXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Limdon,  MtBf  17.  O.  S.  I75a 

Your  apprenticeship  is  near  ont,  and  you  are  soon  to  set  ap  for  yourself; 
that  approaching;  moment  U  a  critical  one  for  yon,  and  an  anxious  one  for 
me.  A  tradesman  who  would  succeed  in  his  way,  must  begin  by  establish- 
ing: a  character  of  integrity  and  good  mannf*rs :  without  the  former,  nubo<ly 
will  go  to  his  shop  at  all ;  without  the  latter,  nobody  will  go  there  twice. 
This  rule  does  not  exclude  the  fair  arts  of  trade.  He  may  sell  his  goods  at 
the  best  price  he  can,  within  certain  boundd.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the 
humour,  the  whims,  and  the  fantastical  tastes  of  his  customers ;  but  what 
he  warrants  to  be  good  must  be  really  so,  what  he  seriously  asserts  must  be 
tr«e,  or  his  first  fraudulent  profits  will  toon  end  in  a  bankruptcy.  It  is  the 
same  in  higher  life,  and  in  the  great  business  of  the  world.  A  man  who 
does  not  solidly  establish,  and  really  deserve,  a  character  of  truth,  probity, 
good  manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world,  may 
impose,  and  shine  like  a  meteor  fur  a  very  short  time,  but  will  very  soon 
vanish,  and  be  t'Xtinguished  with  contempt.  People  easily  pardon,  in  young 
men,  the  common  irregularities  of  the  senses;  but  they  do  not  forgive  the 
least  vice  of  the  heart.  The  heart  never  grows  better  by  age ;  I  fear  rather 
worse ;  always  harder.  A  young  liar  will  be  an  old  one ;  and  a  young  knave^ 
will  only  be  a  greater  knave  as  he  grows  older.  But  should  a  bad  young 
heart,  accompanied  with  a  good  head,  (which  by  the  way  very  seldom  is  the 
rase,)  really  reform  in  a  more  advanced  age,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  fbUy, 
aa  well  as  of  its  guilt ;  such  a  conversion  would  oidy  be  thought  prudential 
and  political,  but  never  sincere.  I  hope  in  God,  and  !  verily  believe,  thai 
yon  want  no  moral  virtue.     But  the  possession  of  all  the  moral  virtuea,  ta 

•  a€iu  prtmOj  as  the  logicians  call  it,  rs  not  sufficient ;  you  must  have  them 
tit  aclu  secundo  too ;  nay,  that  is  not  sufficient  neither,  you  must  have  the 
reputation  of  them  also.  Your  character  in  the  world  must  be  built  upon 
that  solid  foundation,  or  it  will  soon  hW^  and  upon  your  own  head.  Yon 
cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful,  too  nice,  too  scnijiulous,  in  establishing 
this  character  at  first,  upon  which  your  whole  dependn.  Let  no  convematicm, 
no  example,  no  fashion,  no  bon  moi^  no  silly  desire  of  seeming  to  be  above, 
what  most  knaves  and  many  fools,  call  prejudice**,  ewr  tempt  you  to  avow, 
excuse,  extenuate,  or  laugh  at  tho  least  breach  of  morality ;  but  shew  upon 

.  all  occai^ions,  and  take  all  occasions  to  shew,  a  detevtatiun  and  abhorrence  of 
it.  There,  though  young,  you  ought  to  be  strict ;  and  there  only,  while 
young,  it  becomes  you  to  be  strict  and  severe.  But  there  too,  spare  the  per- 
sons, while  you  lash  the  crimes.  AH  this  rehttes,  aa  you  easily  judge,  to  the 
ric^s  of  the  heart,  such  aa  lying,  fraud,  envy,  malice,  detraction,  &c.  and  I 
do  not  extend  it  to  the  little  frailties  of  youth,  flowing  from  high  spirits  and 
warm  blood.  It  would  ill  become  you,  at  your  age,  to  declaim  against  then, 
and  sententiously  censure,  a  gallantry,  an  accidental  excess  of  the  table,  a  fro- 
lic, an  inadvertency ;  no,  keep  as  free  from  them  yourself  as  you  can  :  but  say 
nothing  against  them  in  othen.  They  certainly  mend  by  time,  often  by 
reason  ;  and  a  man's  worldly  character  is  not  affected  by  them,  provided  it 
be  pure  in  all  other  respects. 

To  come  now  to  a  point  of  much  less,  but  yet  of  very  great  consequence 
at  your  first  setting  out.  Be  extremely  upon  your  guard  against  vanity,  the 
common  failing  of  inexperienced  youth ;  but  paiticnlariy  against  that  kind 
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of  Tuiity  that  dnba  a  man  a  coxcombi;  a  character  which,  once  acquired,  ie 
more  indelible  than  that  of  the  prieetfaood.  It  is  not  to  be  inuurined  by 
hov  many  difierent  ways  nmity  defeats  its  own  pnrposes.  One  man  decides 
peremptorily  upon  every  subject,  betrays  bis  ignorance  upon  many,  and  shews 
a  disgusting  presumption  upon  the  rest.  Another  desires  to  appear  sue- 
onsfoi  among  the  women ;  he  hints  at  the  encouragement  he  has  received, 
fhioi  those  of  the  most  distinguished  rank  and  beauty,  and  intimates  a  par- 
tioolar  connection  with  some  one ;  if  it  is  true*  it  is  ungenerous ;  if  fake,  it 
ia  infamous :  but  in  either  case  he  destroys  the  reputation  be  wants  to  get. 
Some  flatter  their  vanity  by  little  extnneona  objocta,  which  hare  not  the 
leaaa  relation  to  themselves ;  such  as  being  descended  from^  related  to,  or 
aoqnainted  with  people  of  distinguished  merit,  and  eminent  characters. 
Tbay  talk  perpetually  of  their  grandfather  such-a-one,  their  unde  sucb-a- 
r  and  their  intimate  friend  Mr  Such-a-one,  with  whom,  possiblv,  they 
hardly  acquaintecL  But  admitting  it  all  to  be  as  they  would  have  it, 
then  ?  Have  they  the  more  merit  for  those  accidents  ?  Certainly  not. 
On  the  contrary,  their  taking  up  adventitious,  proves  their  want  of  intrinsic 
matii ;  a  rich  man  never  borrows.  Take  tliis  rule  for  granted,  as  a  never* 
Uing  one — lliat  you  must  never  seem  to  affect  the  character  in  which  you 
hm  a  mind  to  shine^     Modesty  is  the  onljr  sure  bait  when  yon  angle  for 

Ki.  The  afiectation  of  courage  will  make  even  a  brave  man  pass  only 
bidly ;  as  the  affectation  of  wit  will  make  a  man  of  parte  pass  for  a  cox- 
eonib.  By  this  modesty  I  do  not  mean  timidity  and  awkward  bashfeilness. 
Oa  the  contrary,  be  inwardly  firm  and  steady,  know  your  own  value,  what* 
afir  it  may  be,  and  set  upon  that  principle ;  hut  take  great  care  to  let  no- 
lady  discover  that  you  do  know  your  own  value.  Whatever  real  merit  you 
hatn,  other  people  will  discover,  and  people  always  magnify,  their  own  die- 
oavtries,  as  they  lessen  those  of  others. 

For  God's  sake  revolve  all  these  things  seriously  in  your  thoughts,  before 
yon  lannch  out  alone  into  the  ocean  of  Paris.  Recollect  the  observations 
that  you  have  yourself  made  upon  mankind,  compare  and  connect  them 
wiili  my  instructions,  and  then  act  systematically  and  consequentially  from 
then ;  not  au  jour  ia  jaumSe,  Lay  your  little  plan  now,  which  you  will 
benaliter  extend  and  improve  by  your  own  observations,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Cfaoae  who  can  never  mean  to  mislead  you ;  I  mean  Mr  Harte  and  my- 


LETTER  CCXXVI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lmukm,  Mujf  24.  O.  S.  1750. 

Ifeeeived  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  7th,  N.  Sw,  from  Naples,  to  whicli 
plaea  I  find  you  have  travelled,  classically,  critically,  and  da  viriuo$o.  Yuu 
did  right,  for  whatever  is  worth  seeing  at  all,  is  worth  seeing  well,  and  bet- 
ter than  roost  people  see  it.  It  is  a  poor  and  frivolous  excuse,  when  any 
thing  curious  is  talked  of  that  one  has  seen,  to  say,  /  saw  iiy  imt  realfy  I 
dkf  not  much  mind  it.  Why  did  they  go  to  see  it,  if  they  would  not  mind 
it  ?  or  why  would  they  not  mind  it  when  they  saw  it  ?  Now  that  you  are 
at  Naplea,  you  pass  part  of  your  time  there,  en  hmrnHe  hamme^  da  garbato 
egvaiiere^  m  the  court,  and  the  best  companies.  I  am  told  that  strangera 
svB  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  at  Prince     ■■  que  hii  il  faii 

hmmeek^ei  que  Madame  la  Prineemedonmeekenmtii^i  maisqmem 
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ehair  est  plus  que  hazardde  ou  mortifiit  mime  ;  which  in  pla*.!!  English 
means,  that  she  is  not  only  tender,  but  rotten.  If  this  be  tme,  as  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  is,  one  may  say  to  her  in  a  literal  sense,  juvenumgue  prodis,  publica 
euro. 

Mr  Harte  informs  me,  that  you  are  clothed  in  snmptoous  apparel;  a 
young  fellow  should  be  so,  especially  abroad,  where  fine  clothes  are  so  gene* 
rally  the  fashion.  Next  to  their  being  fine,  they  should  be  well  made,  and 
worn  easily :  for  a  man  is  only  the  less  genteel  for  a  fine  coat,  if,  in  wearing 
it,  he  shews  a  regard  for  it,  and  is  not  as  easy  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  plain  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  drawing,  which  I  am  impatient  to  see,  and  which  I 
shall  hang  up  in  a  new  gallery  that  I  am  building  at  Blackheath,  and  very 
fond  of;  but  I  am  still  more  impatient  for  another  copy,  which  I  wonder  1 
have  not  yet  received,  I  mean  the  copy  of  your  countenance.  I  believe, 
were  that  a  whole  length,  it  would  still  fall  a  good  deal  short  of  the  dimen* 
sions  of  the  drawing  after  Dominichino,  which  you  say  is  about  eight  feet 
high ;  and  I  take  you,  as  well  as  myself,  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  PiecoUh 
mini.  Mr  Bathurst  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  you  rather  taller  than  I  am ;  if 
•o,  you  may  very  possibly  get  up  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  which  1  would  com* 
pound  for,  though  I  would  wish  you  tive  feet  ten.  In  truth,  what  do  I  not 
wish  you,  that  has  a  tendency  to  perfection  ?  I  say  a  tendency  only,  for  ab* 
solute  perfection  is  not  in  human  nature,  so  that  it  would  be  idle  to  wish  it 
But  I  am  very  willing  to  compound  for  your  coming  nearer  to  perfection  than 
the  generality  of  your  cotemporaries :  without  a  compliment  to  you,  I  think 
you  bid  fair  for  that.  Mr  Harte  affirms,  (and,  if  it  were  consistent  with  his 
character,  would,  1  believe,  swear)  that  yon  have  no  vices  of  the  heart ;  you 
liave  undoubtedly  a  stock  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  which,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  nobody  of  your  age  has,  and  which  must  now  daily  increase,  do 
what  you  will.  What  then  do  yon  want  towards  that  practicable  degree  of 
|ierfection  which  I  wish  you  ?  Nothing  but  the  knowledge,  the  turn,  and  the 
manners  of  the  world ;  1  mean  the  heau  monde.  These  it  is  impossible  that 
yon  can  yet  have  quite  right ;  they  are  not  given,  they  must  be  learned.  Bat 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acquire  them,  if  one  has  a  mind 
to  them ;  fur  they  are  acquired  insensibly,  by  keeping  good  company,  if  one 
has  but  the  least  attention  to  their  characters  and  manners.  Every  man  be- 
comes, to  a  certain  degree,  what  the  people  he  generally  converses  with  are. 
He  catches  their  air,  their  manners,  and  even  their  way  of  thinking.  If  be 
observes  with  attention,  he  will  catch  them  soon,  but  if  he  does  nut,  he  will 
at  long  run  contract  them  insensibly.  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  but 
poetry,  that  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  application  and  care.  The  sum  total 
of  this  is  a  very  comfortable  one  for  you.  as  it  plainly  amounts  to  this,  in  your 
fiivour,  that  you  now  want  nothing  but  what  even  your  pleasures,  if  they  are 
liberal  ones,  will  teach  you.  I  congratulate  both  you  and  myself,  upon  your 
being  in  such  a  situation,  that,  excepting  your  exercises,  nothing  is  now  want- 
ing but  pleasures  to  complete  you.  Take  them,  but  (as  1  am  sure  yoa 
will)  with  people  of  the  first  fashion,  wherever  yon  are,  and  the  business  is 
done  ;  your  exercises  at  Paris,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  attend  to,  will  sup- 
ple and  fashion  your  body  ;  and  the  company  you  will  keep  there  will,  with 
some  degree  of  observation  on  your  part,  soon  give  yon  their  air,  address, 
manners,  in  short,  le  ton  de  la  bontw  compagnie.  Let  not  these  considera* 
Uons,  however,  make  you  vain :  they  are  only  between  yon  and  me :  but  as 
they  are  very  comfortable  ones,  they  may  justly  give  yon  a  manly  assurance, 
a  firmnessi  a  aleadineas,  without  which  a  man  can  neitber  be  well-bred,  or 
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ki  any  light  appear  to  advantage,  or  really  what  he  is.  They  may  justly 
remove  all  timidity,  awkward  bashfulness,  low  diflSdence  of  one's  seU,  and 
mean  abject  complaisance  to  every  or  any  body*s  opinion.  La  Brnyere  Kays, 
very  truly,  on  ne  vaut  dans  ce  mondtt  que  ce  que  ton  veui  vatoir :  it  is  a 
right  principle  to  proceed  upon  in  the  world,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
the  appearances  and  outward  symptoms  of  vanity.  Your  whole  then,  you 
see,  turns  upon  the  company  you  keep  for  the  ftiture.  I  have  laid  you  in 
variety  of  the  best  at  Paris,  where,  at  your  arrival,  you  will  6nd  a  carg<i  of 
letters  to  very  different  sorts  of  people,  as  beaux  espriis,  savanU,  et  belles 
dames.  These,  if  you  will  frequent  them,  will  form  you,  not  only  by  their 
examples,  but  by  their  advice,  and  admonitions  in  private,  as  I  have  desired 
them  to  do ;  and  consequently  add  to  what  you  have,  the  only  one  thing 
now  needful. 

Pray  tell  me  what  Italian  books  you  have  read,  and  whether  that  lan- 
guage iH  now  become  familiar  to  you.  Head  Ariosto  and  Tasso  through,  and 
then  you  will  have  read  all  the  Italian  poets,  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  worth 
reading.  In  all  events,  when  you  get  to  Paris,  take  a  good  Italian  master  to 
read  Italian  with  you  three  times  a- week  ;  not  only  to  keep  what  yon  have 
alresdy,  which  you  would  otherwise  forget,  but  also  to  perfect  yon  in  the 
rest.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  great  advantage,  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  people  of  all  nations,  and  well,  in  their  own  language.  Aim  at  perfection 
in  every  thing,  though  in  mottt  things  it  in  unattainable ;  however,  they  who 
aim  at  it,  and  persevere,  will  come  much  nearer  it,  than  those  whose  lazi- 
ness and  deHpondency  make  them  give  it  up  as  unattainable.  Mognis  (amen 
excidii  ausis  is  a  degree  of  praise  which  will  always  attend  a  noble  and 
whining  temerity,  and  a  much  better  sign  in  a  young  fellow,  than  serpere 
kumi,  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procelUe.     For  men  as  well  as  women. 


bom  to  be  controlled. 


Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold. 

A  man  who  sets  out  in  the  world  with  real  timidity  and  diffidence  ha6 
not  an  equal  chance  for  it :  he  will  be  discouraged/ put  by,  or  trampled  upon. 
But  to  Mucceed,  a  man,  ctspecially  a  young  one,  should  have  inward  6rmness, 
r(teadine)»s,  and  intrepidity  ;  with  exterior  modesty,  and  seeming  diffidence. 
He  must  modestly,  but  reKolutely,  aw«ert  his  own  rights  and  privileges.  iS'tMi- 
vUtr  in  modo^  hui  Jbrliier  in  re.  He  nhould  have  an  apparent  frankness  and 
openneNS,  but  with  inward  caution  and  closeness.  All  these  things  will  come 
to  you  by  frequenting  and  observing  good  company.  And  by  good  company, 
i  in(*Hn  that  sort  of  company  which  is  called  good  company  by  every  body 
uf  tliat  place.  When  all  thix  i*  over,  we  shall  meet;  and  then  we  will  talk 
over,  til€'d'tiley  the  various  little  6nishing  strokes,  which  conversation  and 
Hcquaintance  occaMionally  ((ugge^t,  and  which  cannot  be  methodically  written. 

Tell  Mr  Harte  that  I  have  received  bin  two  letters  of  the  2d  and  8tb 
N.  S.,  which,  as  soon  as  I  have  receivetl  a  third,  I  will  answer.  Adieu,  mji 
<lear  !  I  find  you  will  do. 


LETTER  CCXXVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Xomftm,  Jm  5.  O.  S.  1750. 

I  have  received  your  picture,  which  I  have  long  waited  for  with  impa- 
tience :  1  wanted  to  see  your  countenance,  from  whence  I  am  very  apt,  as 
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I  believe  mont  people  are,  to  form  some  general  opinkm  of  the  mind,     tf 
the  painter  luw  taken  yon  as  irell  as  he  has  done  Mr  Harte,  (for  his  ptciore  is 
by  hkv  the  most  like  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,)  I  draw  good  conchnKms  from 
your  countenance,  which  has  both  spirit  and^iieiite  in  it.     In  balk  yo«  are 
pn* try  well  increased  since  I  saw  yon ;  if  yoor  height  has  not  increased  in 
pr(»|)ortifin,  i  desire  that  yon  will  make  haste  to  complete  it.     Seriously,  1 
i>f*liev«'  that  yoor  exercises  at  Paris  will  OMke  yon  shoot  np  to  a  good  sise ; 
yonr  legn.  by  all  accoimts,  seem  to  promise  it.     Dancing  excepted,  the 
wlM)lei«»me  part  is  the  best  part  of  those  academical  exercises.  Jls  digraiM' 
sent  leur  hamme,     A  propot  of  exercises,  I  hare  prepared  every  thing  fiw 
your  rireption  at  Monsieur  de  la  Gn6riniere*s,  and  your  room,  &c.  will  be 
n*ady  at  yoor  arriml.     I  am  sure  you  must  be  sensible  how  much  better 
it  will  be  for  you  to  be  interne  in  the  Academy  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months 
at  least,  than  to  be  eit  hSiel  gami^  at  some  dbtanoe  from  it,  and  obliged  to  go 
to  it  every  morning;,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  not  to  mention  the  loss 
of  time  too ;  besides  by  living  and  boarding  in  the  Academy,  you  will  make 
an  acquaintance  with  half  the  young  fellows  of  fisshion  at  Paris ;  and  in  a  very 
little  while  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  them  in  all  French  companies :  an  ad- 
vantage that  has  never  yet  happened  to  any  one  Englishman  that  I  have 
known.     I  am  sure  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  difference  of  the  expense, 
which  is  but  a  trifle,  has  any  weight  with  me  in  this  resolution.     You  havr 
the  French  language  so  perfectly,  and  you  will  acquire  tlie  French  toummt 
ao  soon,  that  I  do  not  know  any  body  likely  to  pass  their  time  so  well  ai 
Piaris  as  yourself.     Our  young  countrymen  have  generally  too  little  French, 
and  too  bad  address,  either  to  present  themselves,  or  be  well  received  in  the 
best  Frem^h  companies ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  no  one  instance  of  an 
Englishman's  having  ever  been  suspected  of  a  gallantry  with  a  French  wo- 
man of  condition,  though  every  French  woman  of  condition  is  more  thaal 
suspected  of  having  a  gallantry.     But  they  take  up  with  the  disgraceliil  and  ' 
dangerous  commerce  of  prostitutes,  actresses,  dancing- women,  and  that  sort  ' 
of  tra^h ;  though,  if  they  had  common  address,  better  achievements  would 
be  extremely  easy.    Un  arrangementy  which  is,  in  plain  English,  a  gallantry, 
is,  at  Paris,  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  woman  of  fi^hion's  establishment,  as  her 
house,  stable,  coach,  &c    A  young  fellow  must  therefore  be  a  very  awkward  : 
one,  to  be  reduced  to,  or  of  a  very  singular  taste,  to  prefer  drabs  and  danger  ' 
to  a  commerce  (in  the  course  of  the  world  not  disgraceful)  with  a  woman  t 
of  health,  education,  and  rank.     Nothing  sinks  a  young  man  into  low  com-  | 
pany,  both  of  women  and  men,  so  surely  as  timidity  and  diffidence  of  him-  ! 
self.    If  he  thinks  that  he  shall  not,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  not  please.  ; 
But  with  proper  endeavours  to  please,  and  a  degree  of  persuasion  ttiat  he  [ 
shall,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will      How  many  people  does  one  meet 
with  every  where,  who,  with  very  moderate  parts,  and  very  little  knowledge, 
push  themselves  pretty  far,  singly  by  being  sanguine,  enterprising,  and  per- 
severing ?  They  will  take  no  denial  from  man  or  woman  ;  difficulties  do  not 
discourage  them ;  repulsed  twice  or  thrice,  they  rally,  they  charge  sgain, 
and  nine  times  in  ten  prevail  at  last.     The  same  means  will  much  sooner, 
and  more  certainly,  attain  the  same  ends,  with  your  parts  and  knowledge. 
You  have  a  fund  to  be  sanguine  upon,  and  good  forces  to  rally.     In  bustinei^ 
(talents  supposed)  nothing  is  more  effectual  or  successful,  than  a  good, 
though  concealed  opinion  of  one's  self,  a  firm  resolution,  and  an  unwearied 
perseverance.     None  but  madmen  attempt  impossibilities ;  and  whatever  is 
possible,  it  one  way  or  another  to  be  brooghtabont.  If  one  inelhod  €uk,  try 
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another,  and  snii  your  methoiid  to  the  charactera  you  have  to  do  with.  At 
the  treaty  of  the  PyreneeH,  which  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  concluded,  dcuu  Clsle  da  Faisans^  the  latter  carried  aome  very  im- 
p4irtant  points  by  his  constant  and  cool  perseverance. 

The  Cardinal  had  all  the  Italian  vivacity  and  impatience ;  Don  Louis  all 
the  Spanish  phlegm  and  tenacionsne^s.  The  point  which  the  Cardinal  had 
miiKt  at  heart  was,  to  hinder  the  re-establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
his  implacable  enemy ;  but  he  was  in  haste  to  conclude,  and  impatient  to 
return  to  court,  where  absence  is  always  dangerous.  Don  }^ouis  observed 
this,  and  never  fiuled  at  every  conference  to  bring  the  affair  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  upon  the  Uq^is,  The  Cardinal  for  some  time  refused  even  to  treat 
upon  it.  Don  Louis,  with  the  same  sangfroid,  as  constantly  persisted,  till 
he  at  last  prevailed ;  contrary  to  the  intentions  and  the  interest  both  of  the 
Cardinal  and  of  his  court.  Sense  must  distinguish  between  what  is  impos- 
aible,  and  what  is  only  difficult ;  and  spirit  and  perseverance  will  get  the 
better  of  the  latter.  Every  man  is  to  be  had  one  way  or  another,  and  every 
woman  almost  any  way.  I  must  not  omit  one  thing,  which  is  previously 
necessary  to  this,  and,  indeed,  to  every  thing  else ;  which  is  attentipn,  a 
flexibility  of  attention ;  never  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by  any  past  or  future  ob- 
ject, but  instantly  directed  to  the  present  one,  be  it  what  it  will.  An  absent 
nan  can  make  but  few  observations ;  and  those  will  be  disjointed  and  imper- 
fect ones,  as  half  the  circumstances  must  necessarily  escape  him.  He  can 
pursue  nothing  steadily,  because  his  absences  make  him  lose  his  way.  They 
are  very  disagreeable,  and  hardly  to  he  tolerated  in  old  age  ;  but  in  youth 
they  cannot  be  forgiven.  If  you  find  that  you  have  the  least  tendency  to 
them,  pray  watch  yourself  very  carefully,  and  you  may  prevent  them  now ; 
hot  if  you  let  them  grow  into  a  habit,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  cure 
them  hereafter,  and  a  worse  distemper  I  do  uot  know. 

I  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  other  day,  from  one  who  has  been  late- 
ly at  Rome,  that  nobody  was  better  received  in  the  best  companies  than 
yourself.  The  same  thing,  I  dare  say,  will  happen  to  you  at  Paris  ;  where 
they  are  particularly  kind  to  all  strangers,  who»will  be  civil  to  them,  and 
ahew  a  desire  of  pleasing.  But  they  must  be  flattered  a  little,  not  only  by 
words,  but  by  a  seeming  preference  given  to  their  country,  their  manners, 
and  their  customs ;  which  is  but  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  very  good 
reception.  Were  I  in  Africa  I  would  pay  it  to  a  negro  for  his  good-will. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXVUL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  LomdoH,  June  1 1.  O.  S.  1750. 

The  President  Montesquieu,  (whom  yon  will  be  acquainted  with  at  Paris,) 
after  having  laid  down  in  his  book,  De  f  Esprit  des  Loix,  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  three  different  kinds  of  government,  viz.  the  democratical, 
the  monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  treats  of  the  education  necessary  for  each 
respective  form.  His  chapter  upon  the  education  proper  for  the  monarchi- 
cal, I  thought  worth  transcribing,  and  sending  to  you.  You  will  observe 
that  the  monarchy  which  he  has  in  his  eye  is  France. 

Ce  n'est  point  dans  les  maisons  publiques  oii  Ton  instruit  Tenfance,  qui* 
Ton  re9oit  dans  les  monarchies  la  principale  Education ;  c'est  lontque  I'om 
entre  dans  le  monde  que  I'^dncation  en  quelque  fisfon  commence.     La  est 
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r^cole  de  ce  qne  Ton  ft{»pel]e  llioDneiir,  cm  maitre  aniTenel*  qui  doit  pir- 
tOQt  nom  condaire. 

C*est  la  que  I'on  roil  et  qae  Ton  entend  tonjoan  dire  trois  cboset,  qo'il 
fiiot  mettre  dans  lea  ¥611118  one  certaine  noblesse,  dana  lea  mfleim  one  cer- 
taine  franchise,  dans  les  mani^res  ane  certaine  politesse. 

Les  Tcrtus  qo'on  nous  y  montre  sont  tonjonrs  moina  oe  qae  Ton  doit  aoz 
aatres,  que  ce  qae  Ton  se  doit  k  soi-m^me ;  elles  ne  sont  paa  taut  ce  qui  nous 
appelle  verrt  nos  condtoyens,  qoe  ce  qui  nous  en  distingae. 

On  n'y  juge  paa  les  actions  des  hornmes  comme  bonnes,  maia  comme 
belles ;  comme  jostes,  mais  comme  grandee ;  comme  rataonnables,  mais 
comme  eztraordinaires. 

Dte  que  Thonneor  y  pent  trouver  quelque  chose  de  noble,  il  est  oq  le  jvge 
qoi  les  rend  legitimes,  ou  le  sophiste  qui  les  jostifie. 

11  permet  la  galanterie  lors  qa'elle  est  unie  k  I'id^e  da  sentiment  da  ccrar, 
oa  a  I'id^e  de  conqu^te ;  et  c'est  la  vrai  raison  pour  laqnelle  lea  mceun  ne 
sont  jamais  si  pores  dans  les  monarchies,  que  dans  les  goarenieniefia  r^po* 
blicains. 

II  ^nnet  la  ruse,  lorsqa'elle  est  jointe  a  I'id^e  de  la  grandeor  de  Teeprit 
ou  de  la  grandeur  des  affaires,  comme  dans  la  politique,  dont  lea  finesaca  ne 
Poffensent  pas. 

11  ne  defend  Tadulation  qae  lorsqa'elle  est  separ^e  de  Tid^  d'nne  grande 
fortune,  et  n'esit  jointe  qu'au  sentiment  de  sa  propre  bassesse. 

A  TegHrd  des  moenrs,  j'ai  dit  qut>  r^ucation  des  monarchies  doit  y  mettre 
ane  certaine  franchise.  On  y  veut  done  de  la  verit^  dans  les  discours.  Mui 
est-ce  par  amour  pour  elle  ?  Point  da  tout.  On  la  vent,  parce  qa*an  homme 
qui  est  accootum^  a  la  dire  paroit  dtre  hardi  et  libra.  En  efiet,  an  td 
homme  semble  ne  d^pendre  que  des  choeea,  et  non  pas  de  la  mani^re  doot 
un  autre  les  recoiu 

C*est  CO  qui  finit  qu*autant  que  Ton  y  recommande  cette  espece  de  fran- 
chise, autant  on  y  m^prise  celle  dn  peuple,  qui  n'a  qne  la  verit^  et  la  sim* 
plicite  pour  objet. 

En6o,  Teducation  dans'les  monarchies  exige  dans  les  mani^res  ane  cer* 
taiue  politebse.  Les  hornmes  nes  pour  vivre  ensemble,  sont  n^  aussi  poor 
se  plaire  ;  et  celui  qui  n*observeroit  pas  les  biens6ances,  cboquant  toiis  ccoz 
avec  qui  il  vivroit,  se  decr^diteroit  au  point  qu*il  deviendroit  incapable  de 
faire  aucuu  bien. 

Mais  ce  u'esi  pas  d*une  source  si  pure  que  la  politesse  a  coutume  de  tirer 
son  origine.  Elle  nait  de  Tenvie  de  se  disting^er.  C*est  par  orgueil  qoe 
nuns  sommes  polls :  nous  nous  sentons  flate  d'avoir  des  manieres  qoe 
prouFent  qui  nuus  ne  sommes  pas  dans  la  bassesse,  et  que  nous  n'avons  pa» 
v6cu  avec  cette  sorte  de  gen&  que  Ton  a  abandonnes  dans  tous  les  ages. 

Dans  les  monarchies  la  politesse  est  naturalisee  a  la  cour.  Un  homme 
«!xcessivement  grand  rend  tous  les  autres  petits.  De  la  les  6gards  que  Ton 
doit  a  tout  le  monde ;  de  la  nait  la  politesse,  qui  flatte  d'autant  ceuz  qai  sont 
polis  que  ceux  a  regard  de  qui  ils  le  sont,  par  ce  qu*elle  ftiit  comprendre 
qu*ou  est  de  la  cour,  ou  qu*on  est  digne  d*en  ^trc 

L*air  de  la  cour  consiste  a  quitter  sa  grandeur  propre  pour  ane  grandeur 
emprunt^e.  Celle-ci  flatte  plus  an  courtisan  que  la  sienne  m6me.  Elle 
donne  une  certaine  modestie  superbe  qui  se  repand  auloin,  maia  dont  1  or- 
goeil  diminue  insensiblement,  a  proportion  de  la  distance  oii  Ton  est  de  b 
source  de  cette  grandeur. 

On  troure  k  la  coar  ane  d^licatesse  de  goot  en  Umtea  cfaoaea,  qai  rieat 
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d*iiii  usage  continnel  des  raperflait^  d*ooe  grande  fortane,  de  la  Tari6t6,  et 
aartont  de  la  lassitude  des  plaisirs,  de  la  mnltiplicit^,  de  la  confnsion  rodme 
des  fantaisies,  qui  lorsqa'elles  sont  agr^ables  y  sont  toujoura  re^nes 

C'est  snr  toutes  ces  choses  que  F^dacation  se  porte  p<mr  fatre  ce  qu'on 
appelle  Thonndte  hooiroe,  qui  a  toutes  les  qnalit6s  et  toutes  les  vertns  que 
Ton  demande  dans  ce  gouyernement. 

hk,  rhonneur  se  m61aot  par-tout  entre  dans  toutes  les  fitfons  de  penser, 
et  routes  les  mani^res  de  sentir,  et  dirige  mdme  les  principes. 

Cet  bonneur  bisarre  fait  que  les  vertus  ne  sont  que  ce  qu  il  vent,  et  com  nit* 
il  len  yeut ;  il  met  de  son  chef  des  regies  k  tout  ce  qui  nous  est  present : 
il  6tend  ou  il  borne  nos  deyoirs  k  sa  fantaisie,  soit  qu*il8  aient  leur  source 
danH  la  religion,  dans  la  politique,  ou  dans  la  morale. 

II  n'y  a  rien  dans  la  monardiie  que  les  loix,  la  religion,  et  Thonneur  pre- 
scrivent  tant  que  Tob^issance  auz  volont^s  du  Prince :  mais  cet  bonneur 
nous  dicte  que  le  Prince  ne  doit  jamais  nous  prescrire  une  action  que  nuun 
deshonore,  parce  qu'elle  nous  rendroit  incapable  de  le  serrir. 

Crillon  refnsa  d'assassiner  le  Due  de  Guise,  mais  il  oflFrit  k  Henri  Trois 
de  He  battre  contre  lui.  Apr^  la  Saint  Barthelemi,  Charles  Neuf  ayant 
6crit  k  tous  les  gouyemeurs  de  faire  massacrer  les  Huguenots,  le  Vicorote 
Dorte,  qui  commandoit  dans  Bayonne,  6criyit  au  Roi :  **  Sire,  Je  n'ai  trouye 
parmi  les  inbabitans  et  les  gens  de  guerre,  que  de  bons  citoyens,  de  brayes 
soldats,  et  pas  un  bourreau ;  ainsi  eux  et  moi  supplions  yotre  Majest6  d'em- 
ployer  nos  bras  et  nos  yies  k  choses  faisables."  Ce  grand  et  g6nereux  cou- 
nge  regardoit  une  lachet6  com  me  une  chose  impossible. 

II  n'y  a  rien  que  I'honneur  prescriye  plus  k  la  Koblesse  que  de  seryir  le 
Prince  a  la  guerre.  En  effet,  c'est  la  profession  distingu6e,  parce  que  ses 
hasards,  ses  succ^,  et  ses  malheurs  mdme  conduisent  k  la  p^randeur.  Mais 
Ml  iinposant  cette  loi,  Thonneur  yeut  en  6tre  I'arbitre,  et  s'il  se  trouye  che- 
que, il  exige  ou  permet  qu*on  se  retire  chez  soi. 

II  yeut  qu'on  puisse  indiflRsremment  espirer  auz  emplois  ou  les  refuser ; 
il  tipn  cette  liberty  au  dessus  do  la  fortune  m^me. 

L*honneur  a  done  ses  regies  supr^mes,  et  Teducation  est  obligee  de  s'y 
conformer.  Les  principales  sont,  qu'il  nous  est  bien  permis  de  faire  cas  de 
DOtrt*  fortune,  mais  qu'il  nous  est  souyerainement  d^fendu  d'en  faire  aucun 
de  notre  yie. 

Ln  seconde  est,  que  lorsque  nous  ayons  M  une  fois  p1ac6s  dans  nn  rang, 
nous  ne  deyons  rien  faire  ni  souffrir  qui  fosse  yoir  que  nous  nous  tenons  in- 
ferieurs  a  ce  rang  mdme. 

Lr  troisi^me,  que  les  choses  que  Thonneur  defend,  sont  plus  rigoureuse- 
ment  defendues,  lorsque  les  loix  ne  concourent  point  k  les  proscrire,  et  que 
celle^t  qu'il  exige  sont  plus  fortement  exig^es  lorsque  les  loix  ne  le  deman- 
dent  pas  *. 

*  In  monarchies,  the  principal  branch  of  education  is  not  taught  in  colleges  or  acA- 
demieA.  It  commences,  in  some  measure,  at  our  setting  out  in  the  world  ;  for  this  is 
the  school  of  what  we  call  honour,  that  universal  preceptor,  which  ought  every  where 
to  be  our  guide^ 

Here  it  is  that  we  constantly  hear  three  rules  or  maxims ;  vis.  That  we  should  have 
m  certain  nobleness  in  our  virtues,  a  kind  of  frankness  in  our  morals,  and  a  particular 
politeness  in  our  behaviour. 

The  virtues  we  are  here  taught,  are  less  what  we  owe  to  others,  than  to  ourselves ; 
tbsy  are  not  so  much  what  draws  us  towards  society,  as  what  distinguishes  us  from  our 
fdiow-citisens. 

3h 
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Though  our  goTernment  differs  coosiderahly  from  the  Fraoch*  iDMiniich 
aa  we  have  fixed  laws,  aod  constitutional  bairien,  for  the  aecarity  of  our 

Here  the  actions  of  men  are  judged,  not  as  ▼iituous*  but  as  shining  ;  not  as  just, 
but  as  great ;  not  as  reasonable,  but  as  extraordinary* 

When  honour  here  meets  with  any  thing  noble  in  our  actSons,  It  is  either  a  judge 
that  approves  them,  or  a  sophister  by  whom  they  are  excused. 

It  allows  of  gallantry,  when  united  with  the  idea  of  sensible  affection,  or  with  thai 
of  conquest ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  never  meet  with  so  strict  a  purity  of  morals  ia 
monarchies  as  in  repuolican  governments. 

It  allows  of  cunning  and  craft  when  joined  with  the  notion  of  greatness  of  soul  or 
importance  of  affairs ;  as,  for  instance,  in  politics,  with  whose  finesses  it  is  flu*  from  be- 
ing offended. 

It  does  not  forbid  adulation,  but  when  separate  from  the  idea  of  a  laige  fortune^  and 
connected  only  with  the  sense  of  our  mean  condition. 

With  regard  to  morals,  1  have  observed,  that  the  education  of  monarchies  ought  to 
admit  of  a  certain  frankness  and  open  carriage.  Truth,  therefore,  in  converaattoD,  is 
here  a  necessary  point.  But  is  it  for  the  sake  of  truth  ?  By  no  means.  Truth  is  re- 
quisite only,  because  a  person  habituated  to  veracity  has  an  air  of  boldness  and  free- 
dom. And,  indeed,  a  man  of  this  stamp  seems  to  lay  a  stress  only  on  the  things  them, 
selves,  not  on  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  received. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  this  kind  of  frankness  is  commended,  that  of  the 
common  people  is  despised,  Which  has  nothing  but  truth  and  simplicity  for  its  object 

In  fine,  the  education  of  monarchies  requires  a  certain  politeness  of  behaviour. 
Man,  a  sociable  animal,  is  formed  to  please  in  society ;  and  a  person  that  would  breol 
through  the  rules  of  decency,  so  as  to  shock  those  he  conversed  with,  would  lose  fSat 
public  esteem,  and  become  incapable  of  doing  any  good. 

But  politeness,  generally  speaking,  does  not  deriveits  original  from  so  para  a  aoum 
It  arises  from  a  desire  of  distinguishing  ourselves.  It  is  pride  that  renders  us  poUte ; 
we  are  flattered  with  being  taken  notice  of  for  a  behaviour  that  shews  we  are  not  of  s 
mean  condition,  and  that  we  have  not  been  bred  up  with  those  who  in  all  ages  are  con- 
sidered as  the  scum  of  the  people. 

Politeness,  in  monarchies,  is  naturalised  at  court.  One  man  excessively  great  ren- 
ders every  body  else  little.  Hence  that  regard  which  is  paid  to  our  lellow-subjeets : 
hence  that  politeness,  equally  pleasing  to  those  by  whom,  as  to  those  towards  wbon 
it  is  practised  :  because  it  gives  people  to  understand,  that  a  person  actually  belongs, 
or  at  least  deserves  to  belong,  to  the  court 

A  court  air  consiste  in  quitting  a  real  for  a  borrowed  greatness.  The  latter  pleases 
the  courtier  more  than  the  former.  It  inspires  him  with  a  certain  disdainful  modesty, 
which  &bew8  itself  externally,  but  whose  pride  insensibly  diminishes  in  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  source  of  this  greatness. 

At  court  we  find  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  every  thing,  a  delicacy  arising  from  the  ODO- 
stant  use  of  the  superfluities  of  life,  from  the  variety,  and  especially  the  satiety  of  plc^ 
4ures,  from  the  multiplicity  and  even  confusion  of  fancies,  which,  if  they  ore  but  agree. 
able,  are  sure  of  being  well  received. 

liicse  are  the  things  which  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  education,  in  order  to 
form  what  we  call  a  man  of  honour,  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  aod  virtues  r^ 
quisite  in  this  kind  of  government. 

Here  it  is  that  honour  interferes  with  every  thing,  mixing  even  with  people's 
of  thinking,  and  directing  their  very  principles. 

To  this  whimsical  honour  it  is  owing  that  the  virtues  ore  only  just  what  it  ph 
it  odds  rules  of  iu  own  invention  to  every  thing  prescribed  to  us  ;  it  extends  or  limits 
our  duties  according  to  its  own  fancy,  whether  they  proceed  fVom  religion,  politia^  or 
morality. 

There  is  nothing  so  strongly  inculcated  in  monarchies,  by  the  laws,  by  religion,  and 
honour,  as  submission  to  the  Prince*s  will ;  but  this  very  honour  tdls  us,  that  the  Briaee 
never  ought  to  command  a  dishonourable  action,  because  diis  would  render  us  hicapible 
of  serving  him. 

Crillon  refused  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise,  but  offbred  to  fight  him.  After  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  Charies  IX.  having  sent  orders  to  the  governors  in  Ibt 
several  provinces  for  the  Huguenots  to  be  murderad,  ViscouDt  Dorta,  who  eommuaM 
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Kbeities  and  properties ;  yet  the  Preeideiit*8  obsenratiom  hold  pretty  near  a» 
tme  in  England  as  in  France.  Thoogh  monarchies  may  differ  a  good  deal, 
knugs  differ  very  little.  Those  «rho  are  absolute  desire  to  continue  so,  and 
those  who  are  not,  endeavour  to  become  so ;  hence  the  same  maxims  and 
manners  almost  in  all  courts ;  ▼oluptuousness  and  profusion  encouraged,  the 
one  to  sink  the  people  into  indolence,  the  other  into  poverty,  consequently 
into  dependence.  The  comt  is  called  the  world  here  a?i  well  as  at  Paris  ; 
and  nothing  more  is  meant,  by  saying  that  a  man  knows  the  world,  than  that 
he  knows  courts.  In  all  courts  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  connections 
without  friendship,  enmities  without  hatred,  honour  without  virtue,  appear- 
ances saved,  and  realities  sacrificed ,  good  mannera  with  bad  morals ;  and 
■II  vice  and  virtue  so  disguised,  that  whoever  has  only  reasoned  upon  both 
would  know  neither  when  he  first  met  them  at  court,  it  is  well  that  you 
should  know  the  map  of  that  country,  that  when  you  come  to  travel  in  it, 
yon  may  do  it  with  greater  safety. 

From  all  this  you  will  of  yourself  draw  this  obvious  conclusion,  That  you 
•re  in  truth  but  now  going  to  the  great  and  important  school,  the  world ; 
to  which  Westminster  and  Leipsig  were  only  the  little  preparatory  schools, 
ta  Mary*Ie'bone,  Wandsofi  &c.  are  to  them.     What  yon  have  already  ac* 

E'red  will  only  place  yon  in  the  second  form  of  this  new  school,  instead  of 
first.  But  if  you  intend,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  to  get  into  the  shell,  you 
hire  very  different  things  to  learn  from  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  which  re* 
quire  much  more  sagacity  and  attention  than  those  two  dead  languages ;  the 
language  of  pure  and  simple  nature  ;  the  language  of  nature  variously  modi- 
fied, and  corrupted  by  passions,  prejudices,  and  habits ;  the  language  of  si- 
ttolation  and  dissimulation ;  very  hard,  but  very  necessary  to  decipher. 
Homer  has  not  half  so  many,  nor  so  difficult  dialects,  as  the  great  book  o( 
ibe  school  you  are  now  going  to.  Observe  therefore  progressively,  and  with 
tJbe  greatest  attention,  what  the  best  scholars  in  the  form  immediately  above 
yon  do,  and  so  on,  until  you  get  into  the  shell  yourself.     Adieu. 

Pray  tell  Mr  Harte,  that  I  have  received  his  letter  of  the  27th  May,  N. 

at  Bajonne,  wrote  thus  totbe  king  t  **  Sire,  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  your 
Higestj't  troops,  I  could  not  find  kO  mudi  at  one  executioner ;  they  are  honest  citizens 
and  brave  soldiers.  We  jointly,  therefore,  beseech  your  Majesty  to  command  our  arms 
and  lives  in  things  that  are  practicable.**  This  great  and  generous  soul  looked  upon  a 
base  action  as  a  thing  impossible. 

There  is  nothing  that  honour  more  strongly  recommends  to  the  nobility,  than  to  senre 
their  prince  in  a  military  capacity.  And  indeed  this  is  their  favourite  profession,  be- 
cause its  dangers,  its  success,  and  even  its  miscarriages  are  the  road  to  grandeur  Yet  this 
very  law  of  its  own  making,  honour  chooses  to  eiplaio ;  and  in  ease  of  any  afiront.  it 
tequires  or  permits  us  to  retire. 

It  insists  also,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  either  to  seek  or  to  rvject  employmonu;  a 
liberty  which  it  prefers  even  to  an  ample  fortune. 

Honour,  therefore,  has  its  supreme  laws,  to  which  education  is  obliged  to  conform 
The  chief  of  these  are,  that  we  are  permitted  to  set  a  value  upon  our  fortune,  but  are 
sbeolutely  forbidden  to  set  any  upon  our  lives. 

The  second  is,  that  when  we  are  raised  to  a  post  or  preferment,  we  should  never  do 
or  permit  any  thing  which  may  seem  to  imply  that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  inferior 
to  the  rank  we  hold. 

The  third  is,  that  those  things  which  honour  forbids  are  more  rigorously  forbidden, 
when  the  laws  do  not  concur  in  the  prohibition  ;  and  those  it  commands  are  more  strongly 
insisted  upon,  when  they  happen  not  to  be  commanded  by  law. 

Ma  NuoBMT*!  Tkmnsbsion. 
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S.,  and  that  I  adviae  bim  nerer  to  take  tho  English  newswriters  literally, 
irho  never  yet  inserted  any  one  thing  quite  right.  I  have  both  bis  patent 
and  his  mandamus,  in  both  which  he  is  Walter,  let  the  newspapers  call  him 
what  they  please. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,      ,  Ltmdtm,  JtJjf  9.  O.  S.  1750. 

I  should  pot  deserve  that  appelbtion  in  return  from  you,  if  I  did  nut 
freely  and  explicitly  inform  you  of  every  corrigible  defect  which  i  may  either 
hear  of,  suspect,  or  at  any  time  discover  in  you.  Those  who,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  the  world,  will  call  themselves  your  friends ;  or  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  notions  of  friendship,  yon  may  possibly  think  sn(^ 
will  never  tell  you  of  your  faults,  still  less  of  your  weaknesses.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  more  desirous  to  make  yon  their  friend,  than  to  prove  themselves 
yours,  they  will  flatter  both,  and,  in  truth,  not  be  sorry  for  eidier.  lute* 
riorly,  most  people  enjoy  the  inferiority  of  their  bent  friends.  The  usefol 
and  essential  part  of  friendship,  to  you,  is  reserved  singly  for  Mr  Harte 
and  myself;  our  relations  to  you  stand  pure  and  unsuspected  of  all  private 
views.  In  whatever  we  say  to  you,  we  can  have  no  interest  but  yours.  We 
can  have  no  competition,  no  jealousy,  no  secret  envy  or  malignity.  W^e  are 
therefore  authorised  to  represent,  advise,  and  remonstrate ;  and  your  rea- 
son must  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  attend  to,  and  believe  us. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  hitch  or  bobble 
in  your  enunciation ;  and  that  when  you  speak  fast  you  sometimes  speak 
unintelligibly.     I  have  formerly  and  frequently  laid  my  thoughte  before  yot 
so  fully  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can  say  nothing  new  upon  it  now.     I  most 
therefore  only  repeat,  that  your  whole  depends  upon  it.     Your  trade  is  to 
speak  well,  both  in  public  and  in  private.     The  manner  of  your  speaking  ^ 
full  as  important  as  the  matter,  as  more  people  have  ears  to  be  tickled,  than 
understandings'  to  judge.     Be  your  productions  ever  so  good,  they  will  be' 
of  no  use,  if  you  stifle  and  strangle  them  in  their  birth.     The  best  compo- 
sitions of  Corelli,  if  ill  executed  and  played  out  of  tune,  instead  of  tonchiog, 
as  they  do  when  well  performed,  would  only  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
hearers,  when  murdered  by  an  unskilful  performer.     But  to  murder  your  own 
pruductioiiH,  and  that  coram  populot  is  a  Medean  cruelty^  which  Horacn 
absulutely  forbids.     Remember  of  what  importance  Demosthenes,  and  oiie 
of  the  Gracchi,  thought  enunciation  :  read  what  stress  Cicero  and  Quiiiii-  '< 
lian  lay  upon  it ;  even  the  herb-women  at  Athens  were  correct  jndgei*  ut ' 
it.     Oratory,  with  all  its  graces,  that  of  enunciation  in  particular,  is  full  ■• 
necessary  in  our  government,  as  it  ever  was  in  Greece  or  Rome.     No  man  • 
can  make  a  fortune  or  a  figure  in  this  country,  without  speaking,  and  speik* ' 
ing  well  in  public     If  you  will  persuade,  yon  must  first  please ;  and  if  yon  > 
will  please,  you  must  tune  your  voice  to  harmony,  you  must  articulate  every  j 
syllable  distinctly,  your  emphasis  and  cadences  must  be  strongly  and  pro-  J 
perly  marked;  and  the  whole  together  must  be  graceful  and  engaging;  lf< 
you  do  not  speak  in  that  manner,  you  had  much  better  not  speak  at  all 
All  the  learning  you  have,  or  ever  can  have,  is  not  worth  one  groat  witboot; 
it.     It  may  be  a  comfort  and  an  amusement  to  you  in  your  closet,  but  caai 
be  of  no  use  to  you  in  the  world.     Let  roe  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  makel 
this  your  only  oligect,  till  you  have  abtolately  conquered  it,  for  that  ii  in  yoop 
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ponrer ;  think  of  oothing  else,  read  and  tpeak  for  nothmg  else.  Read  alond, 
though  alone,  and  read  articulately  and  diattncily,  as  if  you  were  reading  in 
public,  and  on  the  most  important  occasion.  Recite  pieces  of  eloquence,  de- 
claim scenes  of  tragedies  to  Mr  Harte,  as  if  he  were  a  numerous  audience. 
If  there  is  any.  particular  consonaat  which  yon  hare  ii  difficulty  in  articula- 
ting, as  I  think  you  had  with  the  /?,  utter  it  millions  and  millions  of  timeM, 
till  you  have  uttered  it  right.  Never  speak  quick,  till  you  have  first  learn- 
ed to  speak  well.  In  short,  Uy  aside  every  book,  and  every  thought,  that 
does  not  directly  tend  to  this  great  object,  absolutely  decisive  of  your  future 
fortune  and  figure. 

The  next  thing  necessary  in  your  destination,  is  writing  correctly,  ele- 
gantly, and  in  a  good  hand  too ;  in  which  three  particulars,  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you,  that  you  hitherto  fail.  Your  handwriting  is  a  very  iMid  one,  and  would 
make  a  scurvv  figure  in  an  office-book  of  letters,  or  even  in  a  lady's  pocket- 
book.  But  that  fault  is  easily  cured  by  care,  since  every  man,  who  has  the 
use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  right  hand,  can  write  whatever  hand  he  pleases. 
As  to  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  your  writing,  attention  to  grammar 
does  the  one,  and  to  the  best  authors  the  other.  In  your  letter  to  mo  of 
the  27th  June  N.  S.,  you  omitted  the  date  of  the  place,  so  that  I  only  con- 
jectured from  the  contents  that  you  were  at  Rome. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the  tenderest  affection,  told 
you  all  your  defects,  at  least  all  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of.  Thank  God, 
they  are  all  very  curable ;  they  must  be  cured,  and  i  am  sure  you  will  cure 
tliem.  That  once  done,  nothing  remains  for  you  to  acquire,  or  for  me  tu 
wish  you,  but  the  turn,  the  manners,  the  address,  and  the  graces,  of  the 
polite  world ;  which  experience,  observation,  and  good  company,  will  iiiNcn- 
aibly  give  yon.  Few  people  at  your  age  have  read,  seen,  and  known,  so 
much  as  yon  have ;  and  conHeqn<*ntly  few  are  so  near  as  yourself  to  what  I 
call  perfection,  by  which  I  only  mean  being  very  near  as  well  as  the  best. 
Far,  therefore,  from  being  discouraged  by  what  you  still  want,  what  you  al- 
ready have  should  encourage  you  to  attempt,  and  convince  you  that  by  at- 
tempting you  will  inevitably  obtain  it.  The  difficulties  which  you  have  sur- 
mounted were  much  greater  than  any  yon  have  now  to  encounter.  Till 
very  lately,  your  way  has  been  only  through  thorns  and  briars ;  the  few  that 
now  remain  are  mixed  with  roses.  Pleasure  is  now  the  principal  remain- 
ing pan  of  your  education.  It  will  soften  and  polish  your  manners ;  it  will 
mako  you  pursue  and  at  last  overtake  the  graces.  Pleasure  is  necessarily 
reciprocal ;  no  one  feels,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  gjve  it.  To  be 
pleMed,  one  must  please.  What  pleases  you  in  others,  will  in  general  please 
them  in  you.  Paris  ia  indisputably  the  seat  of  the  graces  ;  Uiey  will  even 
court  you,  if  you  are  not  too  coy.  Frequent  and  observo  the  best  compa- 
nies there,  and  you  will  soon  be  naturalised  among  them ;  you  will  soon 
find  how  particularly  attentive  they  are  to  the  correctness  and  elegance  of 
their  language,  and  to  the  graces  of  their  enunciation :  they  would  even  call 
the  understanding  of  a  man  in  question,  who  should  neglect  or  not  know  the 
infinite  advantages  arising  from  them.  Narrer,  reciter,  eUdamer^  bient  are 
serious  studies  among  them,  and  well  deserve  to  be  so  every  where.  The 
conversations,  even  among  the  women,  frequently  turn  upon  the  elegancies 
and  minutest  delicacies  of  the  French  hinguage.  An  en/memetU^  a  gallant 
turn,  prevails  in  all  their  companies,  to  women,  with  whom  they  neither  are, 
nor  pretend  to  be,  in  love ;  but  should  yon  (as  may  very  possibly  happen) 
faU  really  in  love  iboe  with  aome  woman  of  fiMhion  and  aenae,  (for  I  do  not 
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snppoifr  yoa  capri^  of  faHmg  in  lore  with  a  ttmaiBeti)  and  thai  yonr  rital, 
without  half  yonr  parts  or  knowledge,  ahoald  get  the  better  of  you,  merely 
by  dint  of  mannersy  enfouement^  badinage,  &c.  how  woald  yon  regret  not 
having  sufficiently  attended  to  those  accomplishments  which  yon  despised  as 
superficial  and  trifling,  bat  which  yoo  wonld  then  find  of  real  consequence 
in  the  conrse  of  the  world  I  And  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  taken  by  thone 
external  graces.  Shut  up  yonr  books  then  now  as  a  business,  and  open  them 
only  as  a  pleasure :  bat  let  the  great  book  of  the  world  be  your  serious 
study ;  read  it  over  and  over,  get  it  by  heart,  adopt  its  style,  and  make  it 
your  own. 

When  I  cast  up  yonr  acoount  as  it  now  stands,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  ba- 
lance so  much  in  your  fiivonr ;  and  that  the  items  per  eonira  are  so  few,  and 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  be  very  easily  cancelled*  By  way  of  debiar 
and  creditor,  it  stands  thus : 

Creditor.  By  French.  Debtor.   To  English. 

German.  Eaunciatioik 

Italian.  Manners. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

History 
rNatorsB. 
Jus  <  Gentium. 
(Publicum. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  troe  account,  and  a  very  eneovaging  oae 
for  you.  A  man  who  owes  so  little  can  clear  it  off  in  a  very  Kttle  tinsa,  and* 
if  he  is  a  prudent  man,  will ;  whereas  a  man  who,  by  long  negNgeace,  ewss 
a  great  deal,  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  pay ;  and  therefore  never  UmIm 
into  his  accounts  at  all. 

When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  carefnlly  all  the  envhrams  oOtf  and 
view  them  with  somebody  who  can  tell  you  all  the  situations  and  operaileas 
of  the  Austrian  army,  during  that  famous  siege,  if  it  deserves  to  be  oaHed  oae'; 
for  in  reality  the  town  never  was  besieged,  nor  had  the  Austrians  any  one 
thing  necessary  for  a  siege.  If  Marquis  Centurioai,  who  was  last  winter  in 
England,  should  happen  to  be  there,  go  to  him  with  my  compliments,  and 
he  will  shew  you  all  imaginable  civilitiea* 

I  could  have  sent  you  some  letters  to  Florence,  but  that  I  knew  Mr  Mara 
would  be  of  more  me  to  you  than  all  of  them.  Pkmy  make  him  my  compH- 
ments.  Cultivate  your  Italian,  while  you  are  at  Florence,  where  it  is  spttkim 
in  its  utmost  purity,  but  ill  pronounced* 

Pray  save  me  the  seed  of  some  of  the  best  melons  yon  eat,  and  pat  it  up 
dry  in  paper.  You  need  not  send  it  me ;  but  Mr  Harte  will  bring  it  in 
his  pocket  when  he  comes  over.  I  should  likewise  be  glad  of  some  cotttngs 
of  the  best  figs,  especially  lajlca  gentiie,  and  the  Maltheaa ;  bat  as  this  is  not 
the  season  for  them,  Mr  Mann  will,  I  <kre  say,  midertake  that  commission, 
and  send  them  to  me  at  the  proper  time  by  Leghorn.  Aditn.  Endeavoar 
to  please  others,  and  divert  yourself  as  muob  as  ever  yon  out,  em  kommke  sf 
galani  hamme. 

P.  S.  I  send  yoa  the  indoaed  f  deWfwr  to  Lori  Bodrfitd,  apca  jmtm' 
rival  at  Turin. 
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MT  DBAR  FRIXND»  London,  Ati^  a  O.  &  1750. 

Since  yonr  letter  from  Sienna,  which  gare  me  a  rery  imperfect  account 
i  oth  of  your  illneas  and  your  recovery,  I  have  not  received  one  word  either 
tnim  yoQ  or  Mr  Harte.  I  impute  tbia  to  the  carelemneM  of  the  post  singly  : 
^nd  the  great  distance  between  os  at  present  exposes  our  letters  to  tho8«' 
Hfcidentii.  But  when  yoo  come  to  Paris,  from  whence  the  letters  arrive 
here  very  regularly,  1  shall  insist  upon  yon  writing  to  me  constantly  once  a- 
iv«^k ;  and  that  upon  the  same  day,  for  instance,  every  Thursday,  that  I  may 
know  by  what  mail  to  expect  yonr  letter.  I  shall  also  require  you  to  be 
more  minute  in  your  account  of  yonrself  than  you  have  hitherto  been,  or 
(ban  1  have  required ;  because  of  the  informations  which  I  received  from 
time  to  time  from  Mr  Harte.  At  Paris  you  will  be  out  of  yonr  time,  and 
must  set  up  for  yourself;  it  k  then  that  I  shall  be  very  solicitous  to 
know  liow  you  carry  on  yonr  business.  While  Mr  Harte  was  yonr  part- 
ner, the  care  was  his  share,  and  the  profit  yours.  But,  at  Pftris,  if  yon 
will  have  the  latter,  you  must  take  the  former  along  with  it.  It  will  be 
quite  a  new  world  to  you ;  very  different  from  the  little  world  that  yon 
have  hitherto  seen ;  and  yon  will  have  much  more  to  do  in  it.  Yon  matt 
keep  yonr  little  acconnta  constantly  every  morning,  if  yon  would  not  have 
theon  run  into  confusion,  and  swell  to  a  bulk  that  would  frighten  yon  from  ever 
looking  into  them  at  all.  You  must  allow  tome  time  for  learning  what  you 
do  not  know,  and  some  for  keeping  what  you  do  know;  and  you  must 
leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  yonr  pleasures ;  which  (I  repeat  it  again)  are 
sow  be^me  the  most  necessary  part  of  your  education.  It  is  by  cooversa- 
tioiM,  dinnera,  suppers,  entertainmenta,  kc  in  the  best  companies,  that  you 
aunt  be  formed  for  the  world*  Les  nuiniires,  ks  agrimens.  Us  ffraces, 
cianoc  be  learned  by  theory,  they  are  only  to  be  got  by  use  among  those 
wbo  have  them ;  and  they  are  now  the  main  object  of  your  life,  as  they  are 
ibe  necessarv  steps  to  your  fortune.  A  man  of  the  best  parts,  and  the  greatest 
ruing,  if  be 


ing,  if  be  does  not  know  the  worid  by  his  own  experience  and  observa- 

tioo,  will  be  very  absurd ;  and  consequently  very  unwelcome  in  company.   He 

nay  say  very  good  things ;  but  they  will  probably  be  so  ill-timed,  misplaced, 

or  improperly  addressed,  that  he  bad  much  better  bold  his  tongue.     Full  of 

Ilia  own  matter,  and  uninformed  of,  or  inattentiye  to,  the  particular  drcum- 

mtancea  and  situations  of  the  company,  he  vents  it  indiscriminately ;  he  puts 

%oiD«  people  out  of  countenance ;  he  shocks  others ;  and  frightens  all,  who 

dread  what  may  cone  out  next.     The  roost  general  rule  that  I  can  give 

you  for  the  world,  and  which  your  experience  will  convince  you  of  the  truth 

ofy  in.  Never  to  give  the  tone  to  the  company,  but  to  take  it  from  them  ;  and 

to  labour  more  to  put  them  in  conceit  with  themselves,  than  to  make  them 

admire  you.     Those  whom  you  can  make  like  themselves  better,  will,  I  pro- 

miae  you,  Uke  you  very  well. 

A  system-monger,  who^  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  world  by  ex> 
perieuce,  has  formed  a  system  of  it  in  his  dusty  cell,  Uty  it  down,  for  ex- 
ample, that  (from  the  general  nature  of  mankind)  flattery  is  pleasing.  He 
will  therefore  flatter.  But  how  ?  Why,  indiscriminately.  And,  instead  of  re- 
pairing and  heightening  the  piece  judiciously,  with  soft  colours  and  a  deli- 
cate pencil ;  with  a  coarse  brush,  and  a  great  deal  of  white  wash,  be  danbs 
•ad  beameaft  the  piece  be  means  to  adorn.     His  flatterv  ofiends  even  his 
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patron ;  and  is  almoBt  too  gro^s  for  bis  mistreM.  A  man  of  the  world  knows 
the  force  of  flattery  as  well  as  he  does ;  but  then  be  knows  bow,  when,  and 
where  to  give  it ;  he  proportions  his  dose  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
He  flatters  by  application,  by  inference,  by  comparison,  by  bint,  and  seldom 
directly.  In  the  course  of  the  world,  there  is  the  same  difference,  in  every 
thing,  between  system  and  practice. 

I  long  to  have  you  at  i'aris,  which  is  to  be  your  great  school ;  yon  will 
be  then  in  a  manner  within  reach  of  roe. 

Tell  me,  are  you  perfectly  recovered,  or  do  you  still  find  any  remaininj? 
complaint  upon  your  lungs  ?  Your  diet  should  be  cooling,  and  at  the  same 
time  nourishing.  Milks  of  all  kinds  are  proper  for  you ;  winea  of  all  kinds 
bad.  A  great  deal  of  gentle,  and  no  violent  exercisoy  is  good  for  yon.  Adieu. 
Gratia,  fama^  et  val^udo,  contingat  abunde  / 
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MY  DBAR  FRI£ND,  London,  October  S8.  a  &  1750. 

This  letter  will*  I  am  persuaded,  find  you,  and  I  hope  safely,  arrived  at 
Montpelier ;  from  whence  I  trust  that  Mr  Harte's  indisposition  willi  by 
being  totally  removed,  allow  you  to  get  to  Paris  before  Christmas.     You  will 
there  find  two  people,  who,  though  both  English,  I  rec4>mmend  in  the  strong- 
est manner  possible  to  your  attention ;  and  advise  you  to  form  the  most  in- 
timate connections  with  them  both,  in  their  different  ways.     The  one  is  a 
man  whom  you  already  know  something  of,  but  not  near  enough  :  it  is  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  who,  next  to  you,  is  the  truest  object  of  my  affeclioo 
and  esteem  ;  and  who  (I  am  proud  to  say  it)  calls  me,  and  considers  me  as 
his  adopted  father.     His  parts  are  as  quick  as  his  knowledge  is  extensive ; 
and  if  quality  were  worth  putting  into  an  account,  where  every  other  item 
is  so  much  more  valuable,  his  is  the  first  almost  in  this  country :  the  figure  he 
will  make  in  it,  soon  after  he  returns  to  it,  will,  if  I  am  not  more  mistaken 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  equal  his  birth  and  my  hopes.     Such  a  conneiy 
tion  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  you ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  that  he  im 
extremely  disposed  to  form  it  upon  my  account ;  and  will,  I  hope  and  be* 
lieve,  desire  to  improve  and  cement  it  upon  your  own. 

In  our  parliamentary  government,  connections  are  abaolutely  neceaaary  s 
and,  if  prudently  formed  and  ably  maintained,  the  success  of  them  is  infalli- 
ble.     There  are  two  sorts  of  connections,  which  I  would  always  advise  yui9 
to  have  in  view.     The  first  I  will  call  equal  ones ;  by  which  I  mean  Uiose* 
where  the  two  connecting  parties  reciprocally  find  their  accounC,  from  pretty' 
near  an  equal  degree  of  parts  and  abilities.     In  those,  there  must  be  a  fre«*i' 
irommunication  ;  each  must  see  that  the  other  is  able,  and  be  convinced  that 
he  is  willing  to  be  of  use  to  him.     Honour  must  be  the  principle  of  itocl< 
connections ;  and  there  must  be  a  mutual  dependence,  that  present  and  se- 
parate interest  shall  not  be  able  to  break  them.     There  must  be  a  joint  sys- 
tem of  action ;  and,  in  case  of  different  opinions,  each  must  recede  a  little»  in 
order  at  last  to  form  an  unanimous  one.    Such,  I  hope,  will  be  your  coBoec* 
tion  with  Lord  Huntingdon.    You  will  both  come  into  Parliament  at  the  sanie 
time  ;  and  if  you  have  an  equal  share  of  abilities  and  application,  yoa  and 
he,  with  other  young  people,  with  whom  you  will  naturally  associate,  may  form 
a  band  which  will  be  respected  by  any  administration,  and  make  a  figure  in 
the  public.     The  other  aort  of  connections  1  call  unequal  on«a ;  vmi  % 
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where  the  parts  arc  all  on  one  side,  and  the  rank  and  fortune*  on  the  other, 
flere,  the  advantage  is  all  on  one  side ;  but  that  advantage  roust  be  ably  and 
irtfolly  concealed.  Complaisance,  an  engaging  manner,  and  a  patient  to- 
eration  of  certain  airs  of  superiority,  must  cement  them.  The  weaker  par- 
y  must  be  taken  by  the  heart,  his  head  giving  no  hold  ;  and  he  must  be  go- 
remed,  by  being  made  to  believe  that  he  governs.  These  people,  skilfully 
led,  give  great  weight  to  their  leader.  I  have  formerly  pointed  out  to  you 
I  couple  that  I  take  to  be  proper  objects  for  your  skill :  and  you  will  meet 
nrith  twenty  more,  for  they  are  very  rife. 

The  other  person  whom  1  recommend  to  you  is  a  woman  ;  not  as  a  wo* 
noan,  for  that  is  not  immediately  my  business ;  besides,  1  fear  that  she  is  turned 
of  fifty.  It  is  Lady  Hervey,  whom  I  directed  you  to  call  upon  at  Dijon,  but 
nrho,  to  my  great  joy,  because  to  your  great  advantage,  passes  all  this  win- 
ter at  Paris.  She  has  been  bred  all  her  life  at  courts ;  of  which  she  has  ac- 
iiiiire<l  all  the  easy  good-breeding,  and  politeness,  without  the  frivolousness. 
She  has  all  the  reading  that  a  woman  should  have ;  and  moie  than  any  wo- 
man need  have  ;  for  she  understands  Latin  perfectly  well,  though  she  wisely 
conceaU  it.  As  she  will  look  upon  you  as  her  son,  I  desire  that  you  will  look 
upon  her  as  my  delegate  :  trust,  consult,  and  apply  to  her  without  reserve. 
No  woman  ever  had  more  than  she  has,  le  tan  de  la  parfaiUment  bonne 
eompagniet  Us  manieres  engageantesy  etUje  ne  sais  quoi  qui  plaiL  De- 
nre  her  to  reprove  and  correct  any,  and  every,  the  least  error  and  inaccuracy 
10  your  manners,  air,  address,  &c.  No  woman  in  Europe  can  do  it  so  well ; 
none  will  do  it  more  willingly,  or  in  a  more  proper  and  obliging  manner. 
In  such  a  case,  she  will  not  put  you  out  of  countenance,  by  telling  you  of 
it  in  company ;  but  either  intimate  it  by  some  sign,  or  wait  for  an  oppor- 
mnity  when  you  are  alone  together.  She  is  also  in  the  best  French  com- 
pany, where  she  will  not  only  introduce,  hut  puff  yon^  if  I  may  use  so  low 
a  wwd.  And  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  no  little  help,  in  the  beau  monde^ 
m  bo  puifed  there  by  a  fashionable  woman.  1  send  you  the  inclosed  billet 
to  cany  her,  only  as  a  certificate  of  the  identity  of  your  person,  which  I  take 
it  for  granted  she  could  not  know  again. 

You  would  be  so  much  surprised  to  receive  a  whole  letter  from  me,  with- 
Ottl  any  mention  of  the  eKterior  ornaments  neqessary  for  a  gentleman,  as 
manners,  elocution,  air,  address,  graces,  &c.  that,  to  comply  with  your  ex- 
ptetations,  1  will  touch  upon  them ;  and  tell  you,  that,  when  you  come  to 
England,  I  will  shew  you  some  people,  whom  I  do  not  now  care  to  name, 
imaed  to  the  highest  stations  singly  bv  those  exterior  and  adventitious  or- 
naments ;  whose  parts  would  never  have  entitled  them  to  the  smallest  of- 
fice in  the  excise.  Are  they  then  necessary,  and  worth  acquiring,  or  not  ? 
Yon  will  see  many  instances  of  this  kind  at  Paris,  particularly  a  glaring  one, 
of  a  person  *  raised  to  the  highest  posts  and  dignities  in  France,  as  well  as 
to  be  absolute  sovereign  of  the  beau  mondct  singly  by  the  graces  of  his  per- 
son and  address ;  by  woman's  chit-chat,  accompanied  with  important  ges* 
tnres ;  by  an  imposing  air,  and  pleasing  abord.  Nay,  by  these  helps,  he 
even  passes  for  a  wit,  though  he  hath  certainly  no  uncommon  share  of  it. 
I  will  not  name  him,  because  it  would  be  very  imprudent  in  you  to  do  it. 
A  young  fellow,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  beau  monde^  must  not  offend 
the  king  de  facto  there.     It  is  very  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  con- 

*  Mr.  le  Maricbftl  de  Richelieu. 
Si 
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tempi  than  resentment,  the  former  being  never  forgiven,  bat  tbe  latter 
times  forgot. 

There  is  a  small  qnarto  book,  entitled,  Histoire  Chronoloffique  de  la 
France^  lately  published  by  Le  President  H6naalt ;  a  man  of  parts  and  learn- 
ing, with  whom  yon  will  probably  get  acqnainted  at  Paris.  I  denre  that 
it  may  always  lie  upon  your  table,  for  your  recourse  as  often  as  you  read 
history.  The  chronology,  though  chiefly  relative  to  the  history  of  France, 
is  not  singly  confined  to  it ;  but  the  most  interesting  events  of  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  are  also  inserted,  and  many  of  them  adorned  by  sliort,  pretty, 
and  just  reflections.  The  new  edition  of  Les  Memoires  de  Sulfyt  in  three 
quarto  volumeis  is  also  extremely  well  worth  your  reading,  as  it  will  give 
you  a  clearer  and  truer  notion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the 
French  history,  than  you  can  yet  have  formed  from  all  the  other  books  yoa 
may  have  read  upon  the  subject.  That  prince,  I  mean  Henry  the  Fourth, 
had  all  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  of  a  hero,  and  of  a  king,  and  almost 
of  a  man.  The  last  are  the  most  rarely  seen.  May  you  poeeesa  them  all  I 
Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mr  Harte,  and  let  him  know  that  I  have 
this  moment  received  his  letter  of  the  1 2th,  N.  S.,  from  Antibea.  It  reqaiies 
BO  immediate  answer ;  I  shall  therefore  delay  mine  till  I  have  another  fron 
him.     Give  him  the  inclosed,  which  I  have  received  from  Mr  Eliot. 
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MY  DBAR  VRIBND,  Lomdon,  NovemUr  1.  O.  &  175a 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  not  find  you  still  at  Montpelter,  bat  rather  he 
sent  after  you  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  I  am  persuaded,  that  Mr  Harte 
could  find  as  good  advice  for  his  leg  as  at  Montpelier,  if  not  better ;  bat  if 
he  is  of  a  different  opinion,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he 
desires. 

While  you  are  in  France,  I  could  wish  that  the  hours  you  allot  for  his- 
torical amusement  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  history  of  France. 
One  always  reads  history  to  most  advantage  in  that  country  to  which  it  is 
relative ;  not  only  books,  but  persons  being  ever  at  hand,  to  solve  doubts 
and  clear  up  difficulties.  I  do  by  no  means  advise  you  to  throw  away  yonr 
time  in  ransacking,  like  a  dull  antiquarian,  the  minute  and  unimportant  parts 
of  remote  and  fabulous  times.  Let  blockheads  read  what  blockheads  wrote. 
And  a  general  notion  of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  conquest  of  that  ooon- 
try  by  the  Franks,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  is  safficient  for  use, 
consequently  sufficient  for  you.  There  are,  however,  in  those  remote  times, 
some  remarkable  aeras,  that  deserve  more  particular  attention ;  I  mean  those 
in  which  some  notable  alterations  happened  in  the  constitution  and  form  of 
government.  As,  for  example,  the  settlement  of  Clovis  in  Gaul,  and  the 
form  of  government  which  he  then  esttabliNhed ;  for,  by  the  way,  that  fbras 
of  government  differed  in  this  particular  from  all  the  other  Gothic  govern- 
ments, that  the  people»  neither  collectively  nor  by  representatives,  had  any 
share  in  it.  It  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy :  and  what  were 
called  the  Suites  General  of  France  consisted  only  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
till  the  time  of  I'hilip  le  Bel,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, who  first  called  tbe  people  to  those  assemblies,  by  no  means  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  who  were  only  amused  by  this  pretended  honoor ;  but. 
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in  truth,  to  check  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  induce  them  to  grant  the 
money  he  wanted  fur  his  profusion ;  this  was  a  scheme  of  Enguerrand  de 
Marigny,  his  minister,  who  governed  both  him  and  his  kingdom  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  be  called  the  coadjutor  and  governor  of  the  kingdom.  Charles 
Martel  laid  aside  these  assemblies,  and  governed  by  open  force.  Pepin  re- 
stored them,  and  attached  them  to  him,  and  with  them  the  nation ;  by  which 
means  be  deposed  Childeric,  and  mounted  the  throne.  This  is  a  second 
period  worth  your  attention.  The  third  race  of  kings,  which  begins  with 
Hoguea  Capet,  is  a  third  period.  A  judicious  reader  of  history  will  save 
himself  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  by  attending  with  care  only  to  thoae 
interesting  periods  of  history,  which  furnish  remarkable  events,  and  make 
■na ;  and  going  slightly  over  the  common  run  of  events.  Some  people  read 
history,  as  others  read  the  Pilgrim's  Prog^ss ;  giving  equal  attention  to,  and 
iadiscriminately  loading  their  memories  with  every  part  alike.  But  I  would 
have  you  read  it  in  a  different  manner:  take  the  shortest  general  history 
yoa  can  find  of  every  country ;  and  mark  down  in  that  history  the  most  im* 
portant  periods,  such  as  conquests,  changes  of  kings,  and  alterations  of  the 
form  of  government ;  and  then  have  recourse  to  more  extensive  histories,  or 
particular  treatises,  relative  to  those  great  points.  Consider  them  well,  trace 
«p  their  causes,  and  follow  their  consequences.  For  instance,  there  is  a  most 
excellent,  though  very  short  history  oif  France,  by  Le  Gendre.  Read  that 
with  attention,  and  you  will  know  enough  of  the  general  history ;  but  when 
you  find  there  such  remarkable  periods  as  are  above  mentioned,  consult  Me* 
seray,  and  other  the  best  and  minutest  historians,  as  well  as  political  trea- 
tises upon  those  subjects.  In  later  times,  Memoirs,  from  those  of  Philip  de 
Comuiines,  down  to  the  innumerable  ones  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, have  been  of  great  use,  and  thrown  great  light  upon  particular  parts  of 
history. 

Conversation  in  France,  if  yon  have  the  address  and  dexterity  to  turn  it 
upon  useful  subjects,  will  exceedingly  improve  your  historical  knowledge ; 
Ibr  people  there,  however  classically  ignorant  they  may  be,  think  it  a  shame 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country :  they  read  that,  if  they 
read  nothing  else,  and  having  often  read  nothing  else,  are  proud  of  having 
read  that,  and  talk  of  it  willingly ;  even  the  women  are  well  instructed  in 
that  sort  of  reading.  I  am  far  from  meaning  by  this,  that  you  should  al- 
ways be  talking,  wisely,  in  company,  of  books,  history,  and  matters  of  know- 
ledge. Inhere  are  many  companies  which  you  will,  and  ought  to  keep,  where 
fodn  conversations  would  be  misplaced  and  ill-timed ;  your  own  good  sense 
most  distinguish  the  company  and  the  time.  Yon  must  trifle  with  triflers ; 
sod  be  serious  only  with  the  serious,  but  dance  to  those  who  pipe.  Cur  in 
iknirum  Cato  severe  venisti  9  was  justly  said  to  an  old  man :  how  much 
more  so  would  it  be  to  one  of  your  age?  From  the  moment  that  you  are  dressed 
and  go  out,  pocket  all  your  knowledge  with  ybur  watch,  and  never  pull  it 
oat  in  company  unless  desired :  the  producing  of  the  one  unasked,  implies 
tliat  you  are  weary  of  the  company ;  and  the  producing  of  the  other  unre- 
quired, will  make  the  company  weary  of  you.  Company  is  a  republic  too 
jealous  of  its  liberties,  to  suffer  a  dictator  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
yet  in  that,  as  in  all  republics,  there  are  some  few  who  really  govern ;  but 
then  it  is  by  seeming  to  disclaim,  instead  of  attempting  to  usurp  the  power : 
that  is  the  occasion  in  which  manners,  dexterity,  address,  and  the  nnde- 
finable ^6  ne  sais  guoi  triumph  ;  if  properly  exerted,  their  conquest  is  sore, 
aad  the  more  kstmg  for  not  being  perceiined     Pemembery  that  this  is  not 
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only  your  first  and  greatest,  but  ought  to  be  almost  year  only  object,  wbile 
yoQ  are  in  France. 

I  know  that  many  of  yoar  conntrymen  are  apt  to  call  tbe  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  the  French,  petolancy  and  ill-breeding ;  but,  should  yoa  think  so, 
1  desire  upon  many  accounts  that  you  will  not  say  so ;  I  admit  that  it  may 
be  so  in  some  instances  oi pedis  maitrex  iiourdist  and  in  some  yoong  people 
unbroken  to  the  world ;  but  I  can  assure  yon>  that  you  will  find  it  much 
otherwine  with  people  of  a  certain  rank  and  age,  upon  whose  model  yon  will 
do  very  well  to  form  yourself.  We  call  their  steady  assurance,  impudence : 
why  ?  Only  because  what  we  call  modesty  is  awkward  bashfulness,  and  ma»- 
raise  honie.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  impudence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  infinite 
utility  and  advantage,  in  presenting  one's  self  with  the  same  coolness  and 
unconcern  in  any,  and  every  company ;  till  one  can  do  that,  I  am  very  sure 
that  one  can  never  present  one*s  self  well.  \\  hatever  is  done  under  con- 
cern and  embarrassment,  must  be  ill  done ;  and,  till  a  man  is  alisolntely  easy 
and  unconcerned  in  every  company,  be  will  never  be  thought  to  have  kept 
good,  nor  be  very  welcome  in  it.  A  steady  assurance,  with  seeming  mo- 
desty, is  possibly  the  most  useful  qualification  that  a  man  can  have  in  every 
part  of  life.  A  man  would  certainly  make  a  very  considerable  fortune  and 
figure  in  the  world,  whose  modesty  and  timidity  should  often,  as  bashfal- 
ness  always  does,  (put  him  in  the  deplorable  and  lamentable  sitnattoa  of 
the  pious  iEneas,  when,  obstupuit,  steleruntque  conue;  et  vox  faucibms 
kasit !  Fortune  (as  well  as  women) 


bom  to  be  controlled, 


Stoops  to  the  forward  and  die  bold. 

Assurance  and  intrepidity,  under  the  white  banner  of  seeming  modesty, 
clear  the  way  for  merit,  that  would  otherwise  be  discouraged  by  difficulties  in 
its  journey  ;  whereas  barefaced  impudence  is  the  noisy  and  blustering  har- 
binger of  a  worthless  and  senseless  usurper. 

You  will  think  that  I  shall  never  have  done  recommending  to  you  these 
exterior  worldly  accomplishments,  and  you  will  think  right,  for  I  never 
shall ;  they  are  of  too  great  consequence  to  you  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or 
neisligent  about  them  :  the  shining  part  of  your  future  figure  and  fortune  de- 
pends now  wholly  upon  them.  These  are  the  acquisitions  which  must  give 
efficacy  and  succet«s  to  those  you  have  already  made.  To  have  it  said  and 
believed  that  you  are  the  most  learned  man  in  England,  would  be  no  more 
than  was  said  and  beli(>ved  of  Dr  Bentley ;  but  to  have  it  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  you  are  also  the  best  bred,  most  polite,  and  agreeable  man  in  the 
kingdom,  would  be  such  a  happy  composition  of  a  character  as  I  never  yet 
knew  any  one  man  deserve ;  and  which  I  will  endeavour,  as  well  as  ardent- 
ly wish,  that  you  may.  Absolute  perfection  is,  I  well  know,  unattainable; 
but  I  know  too,  that  a  man  of  parts  may  be  unweariedly  aiming  at  it,  anii 
arrive  pretty  near  it.     Try,  labour,  persevere.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXXIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Nov.  a  O.  S  1750 

Before  you  get  to  Paris,  where  you  will  soon  be  left  to  your  own  discre- 
tion, if  you  have  any,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  one  another 
tJioroughly ;  which  is  the  most  probable  way  of  preventing  dispatea.  Money, 
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the  cause  of  mach  mischief  ia  the  world,  is  the  caase  of  most  qaarri>U  !>«•• 
tween  fathers  and  sons ;  the  former  commonly  thinking,  that  they  cannot 
give  too  little,  and  the  latter,  that  they  cannot  have  enough ;  both  equally 
in  the  wrong.  You  must  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
hitherto  neither  stinted  nor  grudged  any  expense  that  could  be  of  use,  or  real 
pleasure  to  you  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  by  the  way.  tliat  you  have  travelled  at 
a  much  more  considerable  expense  than  I  did  myself;  but  I  never  so  much 
AS  thought  of  that,  while  Mr  Harte  was  at  the  head  of  your  finances  ;  being 
very  sure  that  the  sums  granted  were  scrupulously  applied  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  intended.  But  the  case  will  soon  be  altered,  and  you  will 
be  your  own  receiver  and  treasurer.  However,  I  promise  you,  that  we  will 
not  quarrel  singly  upon  the  quantum^  which  shall  be  cheerfully  and  freely 
granted ;  the  application  and  appropriation  of  it  will  be  the  material  point, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  clear  op  and  finally  settle  with  you.  I  will  fix, 
or  even  name,  no  sevJed  allowance,  though  I  well  know  in  my  own  mind 
what  would  be  the  proper  one:  but  1  will  first  try  your  draughts,  by  which 
I  can  in  a  good  degree  judge  of  your  conduct.  This  only  I  tell  you  in  ge- 
neral, that  if  the  channels  through  which  my  money  is  to  go  are  the  proper 
oneM,  the  source  shall  not  be  scanty ;  but  should  it  deviate  into  dirty,  muddy, 
and  obscure  ones,  (which,  by  the  by,  it  cannot  do  for  a  week  without  my 
knowing  it,)  I  give  yon  fair  and  timely  notice,  that  the  source  will  instantly 
he  dry.  Mr  Harte,  in  establishing  you  at  Paris,  will  p6irit  out  to  you  those 
proper  channels :  he  will  leave  you  there  upon  the  foot  of  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  1  will  continue  you  upon  the  same ,  you  will  have  your  coach,  your  valet 
de  chambre,  your  own  footman,  and  a  valet  de  place  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  servant  more  than  I  had.  I  would  have  you  very  well  drest,  by  which 
I  mean  drest  as  the  generality  of  people  of  fashion  are ;  that  is,  not  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  for  being  either  more  or  less  fine  than  other  people :  it  is 
by  being  well  drest,  not  finely  drest,  that  a  gentleman  should  be  distin- 
guished. You  most  frequent  ies  spedaeieSt  which  expense  i  shall  willingly 
supply.  You  must  play  et  des  petiujeux  de  commerce  in  mixed  companies : 
that  article  is  trifling;  I  shall  pay  it  cheerfully.  All  the  other  articles  of 
pocket  money  are  very  inconsiderable  at  Paris,  in  comparison  of  what  they 
are  here,  the  silly  custom  of  giving  money  wherever  owe  dines  or  sups,  and 
the  expensive  importunity  of  subscriptions,  not  being  yet  introduced  there. 
Having  thus  reckoned  up  all  the  decent  expenses  of  a  gentleman,  which 
I  will  most  readily  defray,  I  come  now  to  those  which  I  will  neither  bear 
nor  supply.  The  first  of  these  is  gaming,  ot  which,  though  I  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  yon,  I  think  it  necessary  eventually  to  assure  you, 
that  no  consideration  in  the  world  shall  ever  make  me  pay  your  play  debts ; 
should  you  ever  urge  to  me  that  your  honour  ia  pawned,  1  should  most  im- 
moveably  answer  you,  that  it  was  your  honour,  not  mine,  that  was  pawned ; 
and  that  your  creditor  might  e'en  take  the  pawn  for  the  debt. 

Low  company,  and  low  pleasures,  are  always  much  more  costly  than  li- 
beral and  elegant  ones.  The  disgraceful  riots  of  a  tavern  are  mncb  more 
expensive,  as  well  as  dishonourable,  than  the  sometimes  panlonable  excesses 
in  good  company.  1  must  absolutely  hear  of  no  tavern  scrapes  and  squab- 
hlen. 

I  come  now  to  another  and  very  material  point ;  I  mean  women ;  and  I 
will  not  address  myself  to  you  upon  this  subject,  either  in  a  religions,  a  moral, 
or  a  parenta  style.  I  will  even  hiy  aside  my  age,  remember  yours,  and  speak 
to  you  as  it«  man  of  pleasure,  if  he  had  parts  too,  would  speak  to  another. 
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I  will  by  no  means  pay  for  whores*  and  their  never-lailing  conseqaeiieea. 
Murgeoiis :  nor  will  I,  upon  any  accoant,  keep  singers,  dancers,  actresses, 
and  id  genus  omne  ;  and,  independently  of  the  expense,  I  must  tell  yon,  that 
sach  connections  wonld  give  me,  and  all  sensible  people,  the  utmost  con* 
tempt  for  your  parts  and  address :  a  yonng  fellow  most  have  as  little  sense 
as  address,  to  venture,  or  more  properly  to  sacrifice,  his  health,  and  ruin  his 
furtaiip,  with  such  sort  of  creatures ;  in  such  a  place  as  Paris  especially,  where 
t(alUntry  is  both  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  every  woman  of  fashion. 

To  speak  plainly,  I  will  not  forgive  your  understanding  c s  and  p        s ; 

nor  will  your  constitution  forgive  them  you.  Those  distempers,  aa  wefl  as 
their  cures,  fiill  nine  times  in  ten  upon  the  lungs.  This  ailment,  I  am 
sun*,  ought  to  have  weight  with  you ;  for  i  protest  to  yon,  that  if  yon  meet 
with  any  such  accident,  I  would  not  give  one  year's  purchase  for  your  life. 
Lastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  expense  that  I  will  not  allow,  only  because 
it  is  a  silly  one ;  I  mean  the  fooling  away  your  money  in  baubles  at  toy- 
shops. Have  one  handsome  snuff-box,  (if  you  take  snuff,)  and  one  hand- 
some sword ;  but  then  no  more  very  pretty  and  very  useless  things. 

By  what  goes  before,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  mean  to  allow  yon 
whatever  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  figure,  but  for  the  pleasures  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  not  to  supply  the  profusion  of  a  rake.  This,  you  must  confeiM. 
does  not  savour  of  either  the  severity  or  parsimony  of  old  age.  i  consider 
this  agreement  between  us,  as  a  subsidiary  treaty  on  my  part,  for  servicoH 
to  be  performed  on  yours.  1  promise  you,  that  I  will  be  as  punctual  in  the 
payment  of  the  subsidies,  as  England  has  been  during  the  last  war ;  but  then 
I  give  you  notice  at  the  same  time,  that  I  require  a  much  more  scrupulous 
execution  of  the  treaty  on  your  part,  than  we  met  with  on  that  of  our  al- 
lies ;  or  elne  that  payment  will  be  stopped.  I  hope  all  that  i  have  now  said 
was  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  that  sentiments  more  worthy  and  more 
noble  than  pecuniary  ones,  would  of  themselves  have  pointed  out  to  you  the 
conduct  1  recommend ;  but,  in  all  events,  I  reNolved  to  be  once  for  all  ex- 
plicit with  you,  that,  in  the  worst  that  can  happen,  you  may  not  plead  igno- 
rance, and  complsin  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  explained  to  yon  my  inten- 
tions. 

Having  mentioned  the  word  rake,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  more  upon 
that  subject,  because  young  people  too  frequently,  and  always  fetally.  are 
apt  to  mistake  that  character  for  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  whereas,  there 
are  not  in  the  world  two  characters  more  different.  A  rske  is  a  cum- 
position  of  all  the  lowest,  most  ignoble,  degrading,  and  shameful  viceK ;  t}ii*y 
all  conspire  to  dittgrace  hiH  character,  and  to  ruin  his  fortune ;  wliilt*  wine 
and  the  p — x  contend  which  shall  soonest  and  most  effectually  deKtroy  hb* 
constitution.  A  dissolute,  flagitious  footman,  or  porter,  makes  full  as«  ir«n»d 
a  rske  as  a  man  of  the  6rst  quality.  By  Uie  by,  let  me  tell  you,  th^t  in 
the  wildest  part  of  my  youth,  1  never  was  a  rake,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sl- 
ways  detested  and  despised  the  character. 

A  roan  of  pleasure,  though  not  always  so  scrupulous  aa  he  sliould  lie,  and 
as  one  day  he  will  wish  he  had  been,  refines  at  lea.Ht  his  pleasuro^^  by  taste, 
accompanies  them  with  decency,  and  enjoys  them  with  dignity.  Few  men 
can  be  men  of  pleasuri',  every  mun  may  be  a  rake.  Remember  that  I  shall 
know  every  thing  you  say  or  do  at  Pari*,  as  exactly  as  if,  by  the  foni-  ol 
magic,  1  could  follow  you  everywhere,  like  a  Sylph  or  a  Gn6me.  inviMibk* 
myself.  Seneca  says,  very  prettily,  that  one  should  ask  nothing  of  God. 
but  what  one  should  be  willing  that  men  ahould  know ;  nor  of  mea*  bat 
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what  one  should  be  willing  timt  God  should  know ;  1  advise  you  to  say  and 
do  nothing  at  Paris,  bnt  what  you  would  be  willing  that  I  should  know.  I 
tiope»  nay,  I  believe,  that  will  be  the  case.  Sense,  I  dare  say,  yon  do  not 
want ;  instruction,  I  am  sure,  you  hove  never  wanted  :  experience  you  arc. 
daily  gaining :  all  which  together  must  inevitably  (I  should  think)  mak«* 
you  both  respectable  et  aimable,  the  perfection  of  a  human  character.  In 
that  case  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  you  shall  solidly  expe- 
rience all  the  extent  and  tenderness  of  my  affection  for  you ;  but  dread  the 
reverse  of  both  I  Adieu. 

P.  S.  When  you  get  to  Paris,  after  you  have  been  to  wait  on  Lord  Albe- 
marle, go  to  see  Mr  Yorke,  whom  I  have  particular  reasons  for  desiring  that 
you  should  be  well  with,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  you.  Let  him  know 
that  my  orders,  and  your  own  inclinations,  conspired  to  make  you  deaire 
lus  friendship  and  protection. 


LETTER  CCXXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  have  sent  vou  so  many  preparatory  letters  fur  Paris,  that  this,  which 
will  meet  you  there,  shall  only  be  a  summary  of  them  all. 

You  have  hitherto  had  more  liberty  than  any  body  of  your  age  ever  had ; 
and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  own,  that  you  have  made  a  better  use  of 
it  than  most  people  of  your  age  would  have  done ;  but  then,  though  you  had 
not  a  jailer,  you  had  a  friend  with  you.  At  Paris,  you  will  not  only  be  un- 
eoofined,  but  unassisted.  Your  own  good  sense  must  be  your  only  guide  ; 
I  have  great  confidence  in  it,  and  am  convinced  that  I  shall  receive  just 
»«ch  accounts  of  your  conduct  at  Paris  as  I  could  wish ;  for  I  tell  you  be- 
forehand, that  I  shall  be  most  minutely  informed  of  all  that  you  do,  and  al- 
most of  all  that  you  say  there.  Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  youth,  you  cannot 
do  better ;  but  refine  and  dignify  them  !ike  a  man  of  parts  :  let  them  raise, 
and  nut  sink :  let  them  adorn,  and  not  vilify  your  character ;  let  them,  in  short, 
ba  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman,  and  taken  with  your  equals  at  least,  but  ra- 
ther with  your  superiors,  and  those  chiefly  French. 

Inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  several  Academicians,  before  you  form 
a  connection  with  any  of  them  :  and  be  most  upon  your  guard  against  those 
who  make  the  most  court  to  you. 

You  cannot  study  much  in  the  Academy ;  but  you  may  study  usefully 
there,  if  you  are  an  economist  of  your  time,  and  bestow  only  upon  good 
books  those  quarters  and  halves  of  hours,  which  occur  to  every  body  in  the 
eoarse  of  almost  every  day ;  and  which,  at  the  year's  end,  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  time.  Let  Greek,  without  fail,  share  some  part  of 
every  day  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  Greek  poets,  the  catches  of  Anacreon,  or  tlie 
tender  complaints  of  Theocritus,  or  even  the  porter- like  language  of  Homer  s 
heroes ;  of  whom  all  smatterors  in  Greek  know  a  little,  quote  often,  and 
talk  of  always ;  but  I  mean  Plato,  Aristoteles,  Demosthenes,  and  Thucydides, 
whom  none  but  adepts  know.  It  is  Greek  that  must  distinguish  you  in 
the  learned  world,  Latin  alone  will  not ;  and  Greek  must  be  sought  to  be 
retained,  for  it  never  occurs  like  Latin.  When  you  read  history  or  other 
books  of  amusement,  let  every  language  you  are  master  of  have  its  turn,  so 
that  you  may  not  only  retain,  but  improve  in  every  one.    I  also  desire  that 
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you  will  coDveree  Id  German  and  Italian,  with  all  the  Germans  and  the  Ita- 
lians with  whom  yon  converse  at  all.  This  will  be  a  very  agreeable  and 
flattering  thing  to  them,  and  a  very  useful  one  to  you. 

Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your  exercises ;  for  though  the  doing 
them  well  is  not  supremely  meritorious,  the  doing  them  ill  is  illiberal,  vul- 
gar and  ridiculous. 

I  recommend  theatrical  representations  to  you ;  which  are  excellent  at 
Paris.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  the  comedies  of  Muliere, 
well  attended  to,  are  admirable  lessons,  both  for  the  heart  and  the  head. 
There  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  theatre  comparable  to  the  French.  If  the 
music  of  the  French  operas  does  not  please  your  Italian  ear,  the  words  of 
ihem,  at  least,  are  sense  and  poetry,  which  is  much  more  than  I  can  say  of 
any  Italian  opera  that  I  ever  read  or  heard  in  my  life. 

1  send  you  the  inclosed  letter  of  recommendation  to  Marquis  Matignon, 
which  I  would  have  you  deliver  to  him  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  yon  will,  I  am 
sure,  feel  the  good  etfects  of  his  warm  friendship  for  me,  and  Lord  Boling* 
broke ;  who  has  also  wrote  to  him  upon  your  subject.  By  that,  and  by  the 
other  letters  which  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  be  at  unce  so  thoroughly  in- 
troduced into  the  best  French  company,  that  you  must  take  some  pains  if 
you  will  keep  bad  ;  but  that  is  what  I  do  not  suspect  you  of.  You  have,  I 
am  sure,  too  much  right  ambition,  to  prefer  low  and  disgraceful  company, 
to  that  of  your  superiors,  both  in  rank  and  age.  Your  character,  and  con- 
sequently your  fortune,  absolutely  depends  upon  the  company  you  keep,  and 
the  turn  you  take  at  Paris.  1  do  not,  in  the  least,  mean  a  grave  turn ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  gay,  a  sprightly,  but,  at  t!ie  same  time,  an  elegant  and  libe- 
ral one. 

Keep  carefully  out  of  all  scrapes  and  quarrels.  They  lower  a  character 
extremely ;  and  are  particularly  dangerous  in  France ;  where  a  man  is  dis- 
honoured by  not  resenting  an  affront,  and  utterly  ruined  by  resenting  it. 
The  young  Frenchmen  are  hasty,  giddy,  and  petulant;  extremely  national, 
and  avanlageux.  Forbear  from  any  national  jokes  or  reflections,  which  are 
always  improper,  and  commonly  unjust.  The  colder  northern  nations  ge* 
norally  look  upon  France,  as  a  whistling,  singing,  dancing,  frivolous  nation ; 
this  notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  true  one,  though  many  petUs  maiires 
by  their  behaviour  seem  to  justify  it ;  but  those  very  petits  maitreSt  when  mel- 
lowed by  age  and  experience,  very  often  turn  out  very  able  men.  The 
number  of  great  generals  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  excellent  authors,  that 
France  has  produced,  is  an  undeniable  proof,  that  it  is  not  that  frivolous,  un- 
thinking, empty  nation  that  northern  prejudices  suppose  it.  ^eem  to  like 
and  approve  of  every  thing  at  first,  and  I  promise  you,  that  you  will  like 
and  approve  of  many  things  afterwards. 

I  expect  that  you  will  write  to  me  constantly,  once  every  week,  which 
I  desire  may  be  every  Thursday :  and  that  your  letters  may  inform  me  of 
your  personal  transactions ;  not  of  what  you  see,  but  of  whom  you  see,  and 
what  you  do. 

Be  your  own  monitor,  now  that  you  will  have  no  other.  As  to  enuncia- 
tion, I  must  repeat  it  to  you  again  and  again,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  so 
necessary :  all  other  talents,  without  that,  are  absolutely  useless,  except  in 
your  own  closet. 

It  sounds  ridiculously  to  bid  you  study  with  your  dancing-master ;  and  yet 
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I  do.     The  bodily  carriage  and  graces  are  of  infinite  consequence  to  erery 
body,  and  more  particularly  to  yon. 

Adieu  for  this  time,  mv  dear  child.     Yours  tenderly. 


LETTER  CCXXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  London,  November  12.  O.  S.  1750. 

Yiitt  will  possibly  think,  that  this  letter  turns  upon  strange,  little,  trifling 
objects ;  and  you  will  think  right,  if  you  consider  them  separately ;  but,  if 
you  take  them  aggregately,  you  will  be  conrinced,  that  as  parts,  which  con- 
spire to  form  that  whole,  called  the  exterior  of  a  man  of  fashion,  they  are 
of  importance.  I  shall  not  dwell  now  upon  those  personal  graces,  that  li- 
beral air,  and  that  engaging  address,  which  1  have  so  often  recommended  to 
yon :  but  descend  ntill  lower,  to  your  dress,  cleanliness,  and  care  of  your 
penton. 

W  hen  you  come  to  Paris,  you  most  take  care  to  be  extremely  well  dressed ; 
that  is,  as  the  fashionable  people  are ;  this  does  by  no  means  consist  in  the 
finery,  but  in  the  taste,  fitness,  and  manner  of  wearing  your  clothes  ;  a 
fine  suit  ill-made,  and  slatternly,  or  stiffly  worn,  far  from  adorning,  only 
exposes  the  awkwardness  of  the  wearer.  Get  the  best  French  tailor  to 
make  your  clothes,  whatever  they  are,  in  the  fashion,  and  to  fit  you :  and 
then  wear  them,  button  them,  or  unbutton  them,  as  the  genteelest  people 
yen  see  do.  Let  your  man  leam  of  the  liest  friseur  to  do  your  hair  well, 
for  that  is  a  very  material  part  of  your  dress.  Take  care  to  have  your  stock- 
ings well  gartered  up,  and  your  shoes  well  buckled  ;  fur  nothing  gives  a  more 
sloTenly  air  to  a  man  than  ill-dressed  legs.  In  your  person  you  must  be  ac- 
curately clean ;  and  your  teeth,  hands,  and  nails,  should  be  superlatively  so ; 
a  dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the  owner,  for  it  infallibly  causes 
the  decay,  as  well  as  the  intolerable  pain  of  the  teeth :  and  it  is  very  offensive 
to  his  acquaintance,  for  it  will  most  inevitably  stink.  I  insist,  therefore^.that 
yon  wash  your  teeth  the  first  thing  you  do  every  morning,  with  a  soft  spunge 
and  warm  water,  for  four  or  ^ve  minutes ;  and  then  wash  your  mouth  Gve  or  six 
timef>.  Mouton^  whom  I  dei^iro  you  will  send  for  upon  your  arrival  at  Paris, 
will  ^ive  you  an  opiate,  and  a  liquor  to  be  used  sometimes.  Nothing  lo<)k> 
more  ordinary,  vulgar,  and  illiberal,  than  dirty  bandit,  and  ugly,  uneven,  aiu) 
raggfd  nails :  I  do  not  suspect  yuu  of  that  shocking,  awkward  trick,  of  bititiu* 
yoars ;  but  that  is  not  enough :  you  must  keep  the  ends  of  them  smooth  aru! 
ch'an,  not  tipped  with  black,  as  the  ordinary  people's  always  are.  The  ends  dt 
your  nails  should  be  small  segments  of  circles,  which,  by  a  very  little  care  ii^ 
the  cutting,  they  are  very  easily  brought  to;  every  time  that  you  wipe  y«iur 
hands,  rub  the  skin  round  your  nails  backwards,  that  it  may  not  grow  up. 
and  shorten  your  nails  too  much.  The  cleanliness  of  the  rest  of  your  perHon, 
which,  by  the  way,  will  conduce  greatly  to  your  health,  I  refer  from  time 
to  time  to  the  bagnio.  My  mentioning  these  particulars  arises  (I  freely  own ) 
from  some  suspicion  that  the  hints  are  not  unnecessary ;  for,  when  you  were  a 
school-boy,  you  were  slovenly  and  dirty  above  your  fellows.  1  must  add 
another  caution,  which  is,  that,  upon  no  account  whatever,  you  put  your 
fingers,  as  too  many  people  are  apt  to  do,  in  your  nose  or  ears.  It  is  the 
nioHt  shocking,  nasty,  vulgar  rudeness,  that  can  be  offered  to  company  •  it 
di>t:usts  one,  it  turns  one's  stomach ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  much 
rather  know  that  a  mr.n*s  fingers  were  actually  in  his  breech,  than  see  them 
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in  his  nose.  Wash  your  ears  woll  every  morning,  and  blow  your  nose  in  your 
handkerchief  whenever  yoa  have  occasion  ;  but,  by  the  way,  without  lookini: 
at  it  afterwards.  There  should  be  in  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatHHi 
parts  of  a  gentleman,  les  manieres  nobles.  Sense  will  teach  you  some,  oliHer- 
vation  othprs :  attend  carefully  to  the  manners,  the  diction,  the  motions,  of 
people  of  the  6rst  fashion,  and  form  your  own  upon  them.  On  the  other 
imnd,  observe  a  little  those  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  avoid  them :  for  thoa>.'li 
the  things  which  they  say  or  do  may  be  the  same,  the  manner  is  alway^^  to 
tally  different :  and  in  that,  and  nothing  elne.  consists  the  characteristii*  of  h 
man  of  fiishion.  The  lowest  peasant  speaks,  moves,  dressers,  eats,  ami 
drinks,  as  much  as  a  man  of  the  Brst  fashion :  hut  does  them  all  quite  dif- 
ferently ;  so  that  by  doing  and  saying  most  things  in  a  manner  opposite  tn 
that  of  the  vulfi^ar,  you  have  a  great  chance  of  doing  and  saying  them  right. 
ThM'e  are  gradations  in  awkwardness  and  vulgarism,  as  there  are  in  every 
thing  else.  Ze«  manieres  de  robe,  though  not  quite  right,  are  still  better  than 
ies  manieres  bourgeoises ;  and  these,  though  bad,  are  still  better  than  U$ 
manieres  de  campagne.  But  the  language,  the  air.  the  dreaa,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  court,  are  the  only  true  standard  des  manieres  nobles^  et  d'uu 
honnite  komme.  JEx  pede  Hercnlem  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  and  very  ap- 
plicable to  our  present  subject :  for  a  man  of  parts,  who  baa  been  breil  at 
courts,  and  used  to  keep  the  best  company,  will  distinguish  himself,  and  Ih 
m  be  known  from  the  vulgar,  by  every  word,  attitude,  gesture,  and  ev«*u 
look.  I  cannot  leave  these  seem  ins:  minutice,  without  repeating  to  you  Um* 
necPKMty  of  your  carving  well ;  which  is  an  article,  little  as  it  ia,  that  ia  om*- 
ful  twice  everyday  of  one's  life;  and  the  doing  it  ill  is  very  tronbleaome  tu 
one's  self,  and  very  disagrreeable,  often  ridiculous,  to  others. 

Having  said  all  this.  I  cannot  help  reflecting,  what  a  formal  dull  fellow. 
or  a  cloistered  pe<]aiit,  would  say,  if  they  were  to  see  this  letter :  they  woakl 
look  upon  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  say,  that  surely  a  fiitber  might 
6nd  much  bettor  topics  for  advice  to  a  son.  I  would  admit  it,  if  1  had  givi«n 
you,  or  that  you  were  capable  of  receiving,  no  better ;  but  if  sufficient  pain« 
have  been  taken  to  form  your  heart  and  improve  your  mind,  and,  aa  I  hope. 
not  without  success,  I  will  tell  those  solid  gentlemen,  that  all  these  triflinir 
things,  as  they  think  them,  collectively  form  that  pleasing  Je  ne  sais  quoi, 
that  ensemble^  which  they  are  utter  strangers  to  both  in  themselves  and  othent. 
The  word  aimable  is  not  known  in  their  language,  or  the  thing  in  tlieir  maw- 
Tiers.  Great  usage  of  the  worid,  great  attention,  and  a  great  desire  of  pleas 
inir,  can  alone  give  it ;  and  it  ia  no  trifle.  It  is  from  old  people's  lookinir 
upon  these  things  aa  trifles,  or  not  thinking  of  them  at  all,  that  so  many 
young  people  are  so  awkward,  and  so  ill  bred.  Thi'ir  parents,  oficti  care- 
less and  unmindful  of  them,  give  them  only  the  common  run  of  education, 
a*<  Hchool.  university,  and  then  travelling;  without  examining,  and  very  often 
withcmt  being  able  to  judge,  if  they  did  examine,  what  progress  thfv  make 
in  any  one  of  these  stages.  Then,  they  carelensly  comfort  themseU'ea,  and 
say,  that  their  sons  will  do  like  other  people's  sons  ;  nud  so  they  do.  that  ia, 
commonly  very  ill.  They  correct  none  of  the  childish  nasty  trick«i,  which 
they  get  at  school ;  nor  the  illibiTal  manners  which  they  contract  at  the  ani* 
von^ity ;  nor  the  frivolous  and  superficial  pertness,  which  is  commonly  all 
^ha:  they  acquire  by  their  travels.  As  they  do  not  tell  them  of  these  things, 
nobody  else  can :  so  they  go  on  in  the  practice  of  them,  without  ev»*r  bear* 
ing,  or  knowing,  that  they  are  unbecoming,  indecent,  and  shocking.  For, 
as  I  have  often  formerly  observed  to  you,  nobody  bat  a  father  caa  take  dia 
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liberty  to  reprove  a  yonng  felloir  grown  up,  for  those  kind  of  inaccnnicieti 
and  improprieties  of  behaviour.  The  most  intimate  friendship,  unassisted 
by  the  paternal  superiority,  will  not  authorise  it.  I  may  truly  say,  there- 
lure,  thnt  you  are  happy  in  having  me  for  a  sincere,  friendly,  and  quick-sighted 
monitor.  Nothing  will  escape  me :  I  shall  pry  &r  yoar  defects,  in  order  to 
i'i»rrect  them,  as  curiously  as  I  shall  seek  for  your  perfections,  in  order  to 
rtpplaud  and  reward  them,  with  this  ditiference  only,  that  I  shall  publicly 
iiiHiitiun  the  latter,  and  never  hint  at  the  former,  but  in  a  letter  to,  or  a  l^te- 
'k  teu  with  you.  i  will  never  put  yon  out  of  countenance  before  company ; 
Huii  i  hope  you  will  never  give  me  reason  to  be  out  of  countenance  for  yoo, 
tf)i  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  defects  would  make  me.  Prtetor  non 
curat  de  minimis^  was  a  maxim  in  the  Roman  law ;  for  cause;!  only  of  a  cer- 
luiu  value  were  tried  by  him ;  but  there  were  inferior  jurisdictions,  that  took 
cognisance  of  the  smallest.  Now  I  shall  try  you,  not  only  as  praetor  in 
the  greatest,  but  as  censor  in  lesser,  and  as  the  lowest  magistrate  in  the  least 


I  have  this  moment  received  Mr  Harte's  letter  of  the  1st  November,  N.  8., 
by  which  I  am- very  glad  to  find  that  he  thinks  of  moving  towards  Paris, 
tbe  end  of  this  month,  which  looks  as  if  his  leg  were  better ;  besides,  in  my 
opinion,  you  both  of  yon  only  lose  time  at  Monipelier ;  he  would  find  bet- 
ter advice,  and  yon  better  company,  at  Paris.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
jon  go  into  the  best  company  there  is  at  Montpelier ;  and  there  always  is 
some  at  the  Intendant's,  or  the  Commandant's.  You  will  have  had  full 
time  to  have  learned  UspeiUes  chansons  LanguedoeienneSt  which  are  exceed- 
ing pretty  ones,  both  words  and  tunes.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  those 
parts,  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  which  1  found  between  the  people 
on  one  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhdne.  The  Provengeaux 
were,  in  general,  surly,  ill-bred,  ugly,  and  swarthy ;  the  Langnedocians  the 
%tfry  reverse ;  a  cheerful,  well-bred,  handsome  people.  Adieu  I  Yoois 
most  affectionately. 

P.  S.  Upon  reflection,  I  direct  this  letter  to  Paris ;  I  think  yon  must  have 
left  Montpelier  before  it  could  arrive  there. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  Nommber  19.  O.  S.  1750. 

1  was  very  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  12th  N.  S«,  that  you  had 
informed  yourself  so  well  of  the  state  of  the  French  marine  at  Toulon,  and 
of  tlie  commerce  at  Marseilles ;  ^ey  are  objects  that  deserve  the  inquiry  and 
attention  of  every  man,  who  intends  to  be  concenied  in  public  allairs.     The 
French  are  now  wisely  attentive  to  both  ;  their  commerce  U  incredibly  in- 
creased within  these  last  thirty  years ;  they  have  beaten  u^  out  of  grpat  part 
«f  our  Levant  trade ;  their  East  India  trade  has  greatly  affected  ours ;  and, 
in  the  West  Indies,  their  Martinico  establishment  supplies,  not  only  France 
itself,  but  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  with  sugars :  wliereas  our  islands,  as 
^Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward,  have  now  no  other  market  for  theirs 
but  England.     New  France,  or  Canada,  has  also  greatly  lessened  our  fur 
and  skin  trade.     It  is  true  (as  you  say)  that  we  have  no  treaty  of  commerce 
•obsisting  (I  do  not  say  with  MarseiUes)  but  with  France.     There  was  a 
treaty  of  commerce  made  between  Ennrland  and  France,  immediately  after 
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\he  treaty  of  Utrecht :  but  the  whole  treaty  was  conditional,  and  to  depend 
upon  i\w  ParliamentH  enacting  certain  thin^  which  were  stipulated  in  two 
i>f  the  articles ;  the  Parliament,  after  a  very  famous  debate*  woold  not  do  it ; 
to  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground :  however,  the  outlines  of  that  treaty  are,  by 
ODutual  and  tacit  consent,  the  general  rules  of  our  present  commerce  with 
France.  It  is  true  too,  that  our  commodities,  which  go  to  France,  must  go 
m  our  bottoms ;  the  French  having  imitated,  in  many  respects,  our  fiuDoos 
Act  of  Navigation,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  act  was  made  in  the 
year  1652,  in  the  Parliament  held  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  forbids  all  f«»- 
reign  ships  to  bring  into  England  any  merchandise  or  commodities  whatso- 
ever, that  were  not  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  that  country  to  which  those 
ships  belonged,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  ships.  This  act  «»•« 
particularly  levelled  at  the  Dutcii,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  carrien  of  al 
most  all  Europe,  and  got  immensely  by  freight  Upon  this  principle,  uf  the 
advantages  arising  from  freight,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  same  act,  ilnt 
even  the  growth  and  produce  of  our  own  colonies  in  America  shall  not  be 
carried  from  thence  to  any  other  country  in  Europe,  without  first  tcmching 
in  England;  but  this  clause  has  lately  been  repealed,  in  the  instances  of 
some  perishable  commodities,  such  as  rice,  &c.  which  are  allowed  to  be  car- 
rie<l  directly  from  our  American  colonies  to  otlier  countries.  The  act  also 
provides,  that  two-thirds.  I  think,  of  those  who  navigate  tbe  said  ships,  shall 
be  British  subjects.  Tliere  is  an  excellent,  and  little  book,  written  by  the 
famous  Monsieur  Huet,  Eveque  d*Avranches,  Sur  ie  Commerce  detAneiems. 
which  is  very  well  worth  your  reading,  and  very  soon  read.  It  will  give  yon 
a  clear  notion  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce.  There  are  many  other 
books,  which  take  up  the  history  of  commerce  whers  Monsieur  d*Avrancfaes 
leaves  it,  and  bring  it  down  to  these  times :  I  advise  you  to  read  some  of 
them  with  care ;  commerce  being  a  very  essential  part  of  political  knowledge 
in  every  country ;  but  more  particularly  in  this,  which  owes  all  its  riches  and 
power  to  it. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  your  letter,  which  is  the  orthography,  if  I 
may  call  bad  spelling  orthography.  You  spell  induce,  enduce  ;  and  gran- 
deur, you  spell  grandt/rff  ;  two  faults  of  which  few  of  my  house* maids  would 
have  been  guilty.  I  must  tell  you,  that  orthography,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  gentleman,  that 
one  false  spelling  may  6x  a  ridicule  upon  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  I 
know  a  man  of  quality,  who  never  recovered  the  ridicule  of  having  spelled 
wholesome  without  the  w. 

Reading  with  care  will  secure  every  body  from  false  spelling;  for  bookn 
are  always  well  spelled,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  times.  Some 
wordn  are  indeed  doubtful,  being  spelled  differently  by  different  authors  of 
equal  authority ;  but  those  are  few ;  and  in  those  cases  every  man  has  his 
option,  because  he  may  plead  his  authority  either  way ;  but  where  there  is 
but  one  right  way,  as  in  the  two  words  above  mentioned,  it  is  nnpardon* 
able,  and  ridiculous,  for  a  gentleman  to  miss  it ;  even  a  woman  of  a  tole-> 
ralile  education  would  despise  and  laugh  at  a  lover,  who  slyDuld  ^end  her  an 
ill-spelled  biUet-doux,  I  fear  and  suspect,  that  you  have  taken  it  into  your 
head,  in  most  case^*,  that  the  matter  is  all,  and  the  manner  little  or  nothing. 
If  you  have,  undeceive  yourself,  and  be  convinced  that,  in  every  thing,  the 
manner  U  full  as  important  h»  the  matter.  If  you  speak  the  sense  of  an  an- 
gel,  in  bad  words,  and  with  a  disagreeable  utterance,  nobody  will  bear  you 
twice,  who  can  help  it.     If  you  write  epistles  aa  well  as  Cioeni,  bol  in  a  very 
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bad  hand,  and  very  ill  spelled,  wboerer  receiyca  will  laagh  at  them ;  and  if 
you  had  the  figure  of  Adonis,  with  an  awkward  air  and  motions,  it  will  dis- 
gust, instead  of  pleasing.  Study  manner  therefore  in  every  thing,  if  yon 
would  be  any  thing.  My  principal  inquiries  of  my  friends  at  Paris,  concern- 
ing you,  will  be  relative  to  your  manner  of  doing  whatever  you  do.  I  shall 
not  inquire,  whether  you  understand  Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  or  the  Jus  Pub- 
iieum  Imperii ;  but  I  shall  inquire,  whether  your  utterance  is  pleasing,  youi 
stjrla  not  only  pure,  but  elegant,  your  nuinners  noble  and  easy,  your  air  and 
address  engaging :  in  short,  whether  you  are  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  fit  to  keep  good  company,  or  not ;  for,  till  I  am  satisfied  in  these  parti- 
culars, yon  ai.d  I  must  by  no  means  meet ;  I  could  not  possibly  stand  it.  It 
is  in  your  power  to  become  all  this  at  Paris,  if  you  please.  Consult  with 
Lady  Hervey  and  Madame  Monconseil  upon  all  these  matters;  and  they 
will  speak  to  you,  and  advise  you  freely.  Tell  them,  that  bisogna  compatirt 
aneora,  that  you  are  utterly  new  in  the  world,  that  you  are  desirous  to  form 
TOUTseir,  that  you  beg  they  will  reprove,  advise,  and  correct  you,  that  you 
imow  that  none  can  do  it  so  well ;  and  that  you  will  implicitly  follow  their 
directions.  This,  together  with  your  careful  observation  of  the  manners  of 
the  best  company,  will  really  form  you. 

Abb6  Guasco,  a  friend  of  mine,  will  come  to  yon  as  soon  as  he  knows  of 
your  arrival  at  Paris ;  he  is  well  received  in  the  best  companies  there,  and 
will  introduce  you  to  them.  He  will  be  <lesirouA  to  do  you  any  service  he 
oni ;  he  is  active  and  curious,  and  can  give  you  information  upon  most 
things.  He  is  a  sort  of  compkusant  of  the  President  Montesquieu,  to  whom 
yoo  have  a  letter. 

I  imagine  that  this  letter  will  not  wait  for  you  very  long  at  Paris,  where 
I  reckon  you  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXXXVII. 

MON  CHER  AMI,  A  Londnt,  U  24.  Dtoeubrt  V.  S.  1750. 

Vous  voila  a  la  fin  Parisien,  et  il  faut  s'adresser  k  un  Parisien  en  Fran- 
cois. Vous  voudrez  bieri  aussi  me  r^pondre  de  mdme,  puisque  je  serai  bien 
atae  dc  voir  a  quel  point  vous  possedez  reI6gance,  la  delicatesse,  et  I'orto- 
graphe  de  cette  langue,  qui  est  devenue,  ppur  ainsi  dire,  la  langue  universelle 
de  I'Europe.  On  m'assure  que  vous  la  parlez  fort  bien,  mais  il  y  a  bien  et 
bien.  Et  tel  passera  poor  la  bien  parlez  hors  de  P&ris,  qui  passeroit  lui-mdme 
pour  (jauloiii  a  Paris.  Dans  ce  pays  des  modes,  le  langage  m^me  a  la  sienne, 
fft  qui  change  presqu'  aussi  sou  vent  que  celle  des  habits. 

JUaffeclit  le  pricieux,  le  niologique^  y  sont  trop  a  la  mode  d'aujourd'hui. 
Connoissez  les,  remarquez  les,  et  parlez  les  mdme,  k  la  bonne  heure,  mais 
ne  vous  en  laissez  pas  infecter :  Tesprit  aussi  a  sa  mode,  et  actuellement  a 
Baris,  c'est  la  mode  d  en  avoir,  en  d6pit  mdme  de  Minerve :  tout  le  monde 
court  apr^  I'esprit,  qui  par  parenth^se  ne  se  laisse  jamais  attraper ;  s'il  ne  ne 
pr6sente  pas  on  a  beau  courir.  Mais  roalheureusement  pour  ceux  qui 
courent  apr^s,  ils  attrapent  quelqne  chose  qu'ils  prennent  pour  de  Tesprit, 
et  qu'ils  donnent  pour  tel.  C  est  tout  au  plus  la  bonne  fortune  d'lxion,  c*est 
une  vapeur  qu*ils  embrassent,  au  lien  de  la  d^esse  qu'ils  poursuivent.  De 
cette  erreur  r^sultent  ces  beaux  sentimens  qu'on  n'a  jamais  senti,  ces  peu- 
8^  fausses  que  la  nature  n'a  jamais  produite,  et  ces  expressions  entortill^es 
et  obscures,  que  non  seulement  on  n'entend  point,  mais  qu'on  ne  peul  pea 
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fliitoe  d^chiffrer  ni  deriner.  C'est  de  tons  oes  ingr^diensjqiie  tont  campoM 
]«•  deux  tiers  dee  nonreaiix  liTres  Francois  qai  paroiMent.  C'est  la  noa- 
▼elle  cuittine  du  Pkunasse,  oik  Talambic  travaille  an  lieu  da  pot  et  de  la  broche, 
et  oii  lea  qninteaaences  et  les  eztraits  dominent.  N.  B.  Le  eel  Attiqoe  en 
est  banni. 

II  rons  faudra  bien  de  terns  en  teiiis  manger  de  cette  nonrelle  caiaiiie. 
Mais  ne  toqs  y  laissez  pas  corromprs  le  gout.  Et  qnand  voos  roodrez  domier 
k  manger  k  votre  toar,  ^todiez  la  bonne  rieille  cuisine  da  tems  da  Looii 
XIV.  II  7  avoit  alors  des  chefs  admirables,  com  me  Comeille*  Boileao»  Ra* 
dney  et  la  Fontaine.  Tout  ce  qa'ils  apprdtoient  6toit  simple,  sain  et  solide. 
Sans  m4taphore»  ne  roos  laissez  pas  6bloair  par  le  £eiux  brillant,  le  recher* 
ch^  les  antitheses  ii  la  mode ;  mais  servez-vons  de  rotre  propre  boos  sens. 
et  appellez  les  anciens  ii  votre  secoars,  ponr  toos  en  garantir.  D*nn  autre 
eMt  ne  tous  moqoez  pas  de  ceux,  qui  s'y  sont  laissez  skluire ;  tous  Mas 
encore  trop  jeune  pour  faire  le  critique,  et  pour  vous  ^riger  en  Tengear 
a6f4re  du  bon  sens  16z6.  Seulement  ne  vous  Isissez  pas  perverttr,  mais  ne 
aongez  pas  4  convertir,  les  antres.  Laissez-les  jouir  tranquillement  de  leors 
erreurs  dans  le  goikt,  comme  dans  la  religion.  Le  gout  en  France  a  depoM 
un  si^cle  et  demi,  eu  bien  du  haut  et  du  bas,  aussi  bien  que  la  France 
m6me.  Le  bon  gout  commen9a  seulement  k  se  faire  jour,  sons  le  regne,  je 
ne  dis  pas  de  Louis  XIIL  mais  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  et  fat  encore  ^pnre 
sous  celui  de  Louis  XIV.  grand  roi  au  moins,  s*il  n'6toit  pas  grand  bomna. 
Comeille  6toit  le  restaurateur  du  vrai,  et  le  fondateur  du  th^tre  Francois ; 
se  ressentant  toujonrs  un  pen  des  Coticetti  des  Italiens,  et  des  AgudeMe  des 
Espagnols ;  temoin  les  6pigrammes  qu'il  fait  debiter  a  Chim^ne  dans  t«Nit 
Texc^  de  sa  douleur. 

Mais  anmt  son  terns,  lea  Troubadeurs  et  les  Romancters  ^toient  aniant 
de  fou8,  qui  trouvoient  des  sots  pour  les  admirer.  Vers  la  fin  du  regne  da 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  et  an  commencement  de  celui  de  Louis  XIV.  THotd 
de  Ramboaillet  6toit  le  Temple  du  Gout,  mais  d*un  gout  pas  encore  tont 
k  fait  6pnr6.  C^etoit  plutdt  un  laboratoire  d'esprit,  o^  Ton  donnoit  la  tor- 
ture au  bon  sens,  pour  en  tirer  une  essence  subtile.  Voiture  y  travailloit,  et 
snoit  m6me  a  grosses  gouttes  pour  faire  de  Tesprit.  Mais  enfin  Boilean  et 
Mdiere  fixerent  le  gout  du  rrai ;  en  d6pit  des  Scuderys,  et  des  Calpren^deis 
&c.  lis  d^confirent  et  mirent  en  fuite  les  Artamenes,  les  Jnbas,  les  Orooa- 
dates,  et  tous  ces  h6ros  de  Romans,  qui  valoient  pourtant  cbacuii  seal, 
on  arm4e.  Ces  fons  chercherent  dans  les  btbliotb^ues  un  azyle  qa*on 
leor  refusa ;  et  ils  n*en  trouverent  que  dans  quelques  ruelles.  Je  Toas  con- 
iteille  poartant  de  lire  un  tome  de  Cleopatre,  et  un  de  C16lie,  sana  qnoi  il 
vous  sera  impossible  de  vous  former  un  idee  <le  ces  extravagances ;  mais 
Dieu  vous  garde  d'aller  jusqu'au  douzi^me. 

Le  gout  rests  pur  et  vrai  pendant  presque  tout  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV. 
et  jnsqu'a  ce  quun  tr^  beau  g6nie  y  donna  (mais  oans  le  vonloir)  q«»ekfne 
atteinte.  C'^toit  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle,  qui  avec  tout  Tenprit  du  monde, 
et  vn  grand  savoir,  saeriBoit  pent-toe  un  pen  trop  aax  gracea,  dont  ii  4toit 
le  nonrisson,  et  I'^l^ve  favori.  Admir6  avec  raison,  on  voulat  I'imiter,  mais 
malhenreusement  pour  le  si^e,  Tautenr  des  Pastorales,  de  I'Histoire  des 
Oracles,  et  du  theatre  Fran9ois,  trouva  moins  d*imitateurs,  que  le  Chevalier 
d*H^  ne  trouva  de  singes.  Contrefait  depuis,  par  mille  anteursy  il  n*a  pas 
et^  imit^,  que  je  sache,  par  un  senl. 

A  Tbeure  qu'il  est,  Tempire  du  vrai  gout  ne  me  paroit  pas  trop  bien  af- 
fermi  en  Fhum;  il  sabsisiea  la  verity  mais  il  eat  d^cbti^  par  dea  partia;  il 
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y  n\e  parti  des  petits  maitres,  celoi  dee  caillettes,  celai  des  Aides  ftntenra, 
doDt  les  oavrages  soiit  verba  etvoeu,  el prtBterea  nihilt  el  enfin  un  parti 
nombreax  et  fort  a  la  mode,  d  autears  qoi  debitent  dans  an  galimatias  me- 
taphysiqae  leors  fanx  raflSnemens,  anr  les  mouvemens  et  les  sentiment  de 
famej  du  caur^  et  de  fesprit. 

Ne  Tons  en  laissez  pas  imposer  par  la  mode ;  ni  par  des  cliques  que  vons 
poarrez  frequenter ;  mais  essayez  tontes  ce«  differentes  especes,  avaiit  qne 
de  les  recevoir  en  payement  au  coin  du  bon  sens  et  de  la  raison ;  et  soyez 
bien  pf>rsnade  qne  rien  nest  beau  que le  vrai.  Toot  brillant  qui  ne  r^sulie 
MS  <le  la  8ulidit6  et  de  la  jnsiesse  de  la  pens^e,  n'est  qa*un  faux  brillant. 
Le  mot  Italien  sur  le  diamant  est  bien  vrai  a  cet  6gard,  quanta  piu  sodezzat 
Umto  piu  splendore. 

Toot  ceci  n'emp^he  pas  que  Tons  ne  deviez  tous  conformer  ext^rieure- 
ment  aox  modes  et  aux  tons  des  differentes  compagnies  oik  vous  vous  trou- 
▼«*rpz.  Parlez  Epigram mes  arec  les  petits  maitres,  sentimeus  faux  avec  les 
railleteit,  et  galimatias  arec  les  beaux  esprits  par  etat.  A  la  bonne  heure, 
ji  Totns  age,  ce  n  est  pas  a  vous  a  donner  le  ton  a  la  compagnie,  mais  au  con- 
traire  a  le  prendre.  Examinez  bien  pourtant,  et  pesez  tout  cela  en  vous- 
m^me ;  distinguez  bien  le  fiinx  du  vrai,  et  ne  prenez  pas  le  clinquant  du 
Tuse  pour  Tor  de  Virgile. 

Vous  trouverez  en  m6me  tems  a  Paris,  des  auteurs,  et  des  compagnies 
irds  Bolides.  Vous  n'entendrez  point  des  fadaises,  du  pr^cieux,  du  quind^. 
Am  Madame  de  Monconseil,  ni  aux  h6tels  de  Matignon  et  de  Coigny,  od 
•fie  vous  pr^ntera ;  le  President  Montesquieu  ne  vous  parlera  pas  pointes. 
Son  livre  de  TEsprit  des  Loix,  ^rit  en  langue  vulgatre,  vous  plaira,  et  vous 
Inairuira  ^galement. 

'Fr^quentez  le  theatre  quand  on  y  jouera  les  pieces  de  Comeille,  de  Ra- 
dAey  et  de  Moliere,  oft  il  n'y  a  que  du  naturel  et  du  vrai.  Je  ne  pretends 
pm  par  la  donner  Texclusion  a  plusieurs  pieces  modemes  qui  sont  admirables  ; 
et  en  dernier  lieu  Cenie,  pi^ce  pleine  de  sentimens,  mais  de  sentimens  vrais, 
Wkturels,  et  dans  lesquels  on  se  reconnoit.  Voulez-vous  connoitre  les  carac- 
tbnm  da  jour,  lisez  les  ouvrages  de  Crebillon  le  fils,  et  de  Marivaux.  Le 
premier  est  un  peintre  excellent ;  le  second  a  beaucoup  6tudie,  et  connoit 
liieo  le  cflBur,  peut-^tre  nieme  un  pen  trop.  Les  Egaremens  du  Coeur  et  de 
TEsprit  par  Crebillon  est  un  livre  excellent  dans  ce  genre  ;  les  caract^res  y 
•ODt  bien  marques ;  il  vous  amusera  in6niment,  et  ne  vous  sera  pas  inutile. 
L'Histoire  Japonoise  de  Tanzai,  et  de  Neadam6,  du  mSme  auteur,  est  une 
rimable  extravagance,  et  parsem6e  de  reflexions  tr^  justes :  enfin,  vouk 
trooverez  bien  a  Paris  de  qooi  vous  former  un  go{it  sur  et  juste,  pourvu 
qae  vous  ne  preniez  pas  le  change. 

Comme  je  vous  laisse  sur  votre  bonne  foi  a  Paris,  sans  surveillant,  je  me 
flatte  que  vous  n*abuserez  pas  de  ma  cunfiance.  Je  ne  demande  pas  que* 
vous  soyez  Capucin ;  bien  au  contraire,  je  vons  recommande  les  plainirs,  main 
j*^ige  que  ces  soient  les  plaisirs  dun  honn^te  homme.  Ces  plaisirs-la  don- 
Bent  du  brillant  au  caract^  d*un  jeune  homme  ;  mais  la  d^banche  avilit  et 
degrade.  J*aurai  des  relations  tr^  vraies  et  d^taill^es  de  votre  conduite,  et 
selon  ces  relations  je  serai  plas,  on  moins,  on  point  de  tout,  k  voum.     Adieu. 

P.  S.  Ecrivez-moi  sans  (ante  une  fois  la  semaine,  et  r6pondez  k  celle  c*i 
«a  Francois.  Faufilez-vous  tant  que  vous  le  poum^z  chez  les  ministr***: 
Strangers.     C'est  voyager  en  differens  endroits  sans  changer  de  place.    Par- 
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iez  Italien  a  tons  lea  Italiena,  et  Allemand  k  tons  lee  AUemands  que  toq^ 
trouverezi  pour  entretenir  ces  denx  langaes. 

Jo  voos  souhalte,  mon  cher,  aatant  de  noaTelles  ann^  qae  voos  meii- 
terez,  et  pas  une  de  plas.     Mais  puissiez-voos  en  m^riter  un  grand  nombre ! 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  LomloH,  December  24.  1750. 

At  length  you  are  become  a  Parisian,  and  conseqaently  mast  be  address- 
ed in  French ;  you  will  also  answer  me  in  the  same  langoage,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  in  which  you  possess  the  elegance,  the  deli- 
cacy, and  the  orthography  of  that  language,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  become 
the  universal  one  of  Europe.  I  am  assured  that  you  speak  it  well,  but  in 
that  well  there  are  gradations.  He,  who  in  the  provinces  might  be  rec- 
koned to  speak  correctly,  would  at  Paris  be  looked  upon  as  an  ancient  GauL 
In  that  country  of  mode,  even  language  is  subservient  to  fashion,  which  fm- 
ries  almost  as  often  as  their  clothes. 

The  affected^  the  refined,  the  neological,  or  new  and/ashionable  HyUf 
are  at  present  too  much  in  vogue  at  i'uris.  Know,  observe,  and  occasion- 
ally converse  (if  you  please)  according  to  those  different  styles ;  but  do  nol 
let  your  taste  be  infected  by  them.  Wit  too  is  there  subservient  to  &sbioo; 
and  actually  at  Paris,  one  must  have  wit,  even  in  despite  of  Minerva.  Every 
body  runs  after  it ;  although,  if  it  does  not  come  naturally  and  of  itself^  it 
never  can  be  overtaken.  But,  unfortunately  for  those  who  pursue,  they 
seize  upon  what  they  take  for  wit,  and  endeavour  to  pass  it  for  such  opoa 
others.  This  is,  at  best,  the  lot  of  Ixion,  who  embraced  a  cloud  instead  of 
the  goddess  he  pursued.  Fine  sentiments,  which  never  existed,  Adse  and 
unnatural  thoughts,  obscure  and  far- sought  expressions,  not  only  unintelligi- 
ble, but  which  it  is  even  impossible  to  decipher,  or  to  guess  at,  are  all  the 
consequences  of  this  error;  and  two-thirds  of  the  new  French  books  which 
now  appear,  are  made  up  of  those  ingredients.  It  is  the  new  cookery  of  Pir> 
na>8U8,  in  which  the  still  is  employed  instead  of  the  pot  and  the  spit,  and 
where  quintessences  and  extracts  arc  chiefly  used.  N.  B.  The  Attic  salt  is 
proscribed. 

You  will  now  and  then  be  obliged  to  eat  of  this  new  cookery,  but  do  not 
suffer  your  taste  to  be  corrupted  by  it.  And  when  you,  in  your  turn,  are 
desirous  of  treating  others,  take  the  good  old  cookery  of  Lewis  the  Foor^ 
teenth*s  reign  for  your  rule.  There  were  at  that  time  admirable  head  cooks, 
>uch  as  Corneille,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  La  Fontaine.  Whatever  they  pre- 
pared was  simple,  wholesome,  and  solid.  But  laying  aside  all  metaphoiv, 
do  not  Huffer  yourself  to  be  dazzled  by  false  brilliancy,  by  unnatural  expres- 
sions, nor  by  those  antitheses  so  much  in  fashion :  as  a  protection  against 
such  innovations,  have  recourse  to  your  own  good  sense,  and  to  the  ancient 
authors.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  laugh  at  those  who  give  into  such  er- 
rors ;  you  are  as  yet  too  young  to  act  the  critic,  or  to  stand  forth  a  severe 
avenger  of  the  violated  rights  of  good  sense.  Content  yourself  with  not  be- 
ing perverted,  but  do  not  think  of  converting  others ;  let  them  quietly  en- 
joy their  errois  in  taste,  as  well  as  in  religion.  W'ithin  the  course  of  the 
last  century  and  an  half,  taste  in  France  has  (as  well  as  that  kingdom  itsflf) 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Under  the  reign  of  (I  do  not  say)  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth,  but  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  good  taste  first  began  to  make  its 
way.     It  was  refined  under  that  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  a  great  king  tt 
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kist.  if  not  a  great  man.  Coraeille  was  the  restorer  of  tme  taste,  and  the 
founder  of  the  French  theatre ;  although  rather  inclined  to  the  Italian  Con' 
eetii^  and  the  Spanish  Affudeze.  Witness  those  epigrams  which  he  makes 
Chiraeiie  otter  in  the  greatest  excess  of  grief. 

Before  his  time,  those  kind  of  itinerant  authors,  called  Troubadours,  or 
RomancierSf  were  a  species  of  madmen*  who  attracted  the  admiration  of  fools. 
Towards  the  end  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth's,  the  Temple  of  Taste  was  established  at  the  hdiel 
^  Rambooillet ;  but  that  taste  was  not  judiciously  refined :  this  Temple  of 
Taate  might  more  properly  have  been  named,  a  Laboratory  of  Wit,  where 
good  sense  wasjput  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  most  sub* 
tils  essence.  There  it  was  that  Voiture  laboured  hard,  and  incessantly,  to 
create  wit.  At  length,  Boileau  and  Moliere  fixed  the  standard  of  tme  taste. 
In  apite  of  the  Scuderys,  the  Calprenedes,  &c.  they  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
AriameneSf  Juba,  OroondateSt  and  all  those  heroes  of  romance,  who  were 
notwithstanding  (each  of  them)  as  good  as  a  whole  army.  Those  madmen 
then  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  asylum  in  libraries ;  this  they  could  not  ac- 
complish, but  were  under  a  necessity  of  taking  shelter  in  the  chambers  of 
Mine  few  ladies.  I  would  have  you  read  one  volume  of  Cleopatra,  and  one 
of  Clelia ;  it  will  otherwise  be  impossible  for  you  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
travagances they  contain  :  but  God  keep  you  from  ever  persevering  to  the 

During  almost  the  whole  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  true  taste  remain- 
ed in  its  purity,  until  it  received  some  hurt,  although  undesignedly,  from  a 
very  fine  genius,  I  mean  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle ;  who,  with  the  greatest 
aenae,  and  most  solid  learning,  sacrificed  rather  too  much  to  the  graces,  whose 
Doal  fiivourite  child  and  pupil  he  was.  Admired  with  reason,  others  tried 
to  imitate  him :  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  author  of  the  Pastorals,  of  the 
History  of  Oracles,  and  of  the  French  Theatre,  found  fewer  imitators  than  the 
Chevalier  d'Her  did  mimics.  He  has  since  been  taken  off  by  a  thousand 
mthors :  but  never  really  imitated  by  any  one  that  I  know  of. 

At  this  time,  the  seat  of  true  taste  in  France  seems  to  me  not  well  esta- 
Mtsbed.  It  exists,  but  torn  by  factions.  There  is  one  party  o(petits  maitres^ 
one  of  lialf-leamed  women,  another  of  insipid  authors,  whose  works  are  ver- 
ba  U  voces,  et  praierea  nihil;  and,  in  short,  a  numerous  and  very  fashion- 
nUle  party  of  writers,  who,  in  a  metaphysical  jumble,  introduce  their  fieilse 
mnd  subtle  reasonings  upon  the  movements  and  the  sentiments  of  the  soul, 
ike  heart,  and  the  mind. 

Do  not  let  yourself  be  overpowered  by  fiuhion,  nor  by  particular  sets  of 
people,  with  whom  you  may  be  connected ;  but  try  all  the  different  coins  be- 
fore you  receive  any  in  payment.  Let  your  own  good  sense  and  reason  judge 
of  the  value  of  each  ;  and  be  persuaded,  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful  unless 
4rue:  whatever  brilliancy  is  not  the  result  of  the  solidity  and  justness  of  a 
ibongbt,  is  but  a  false  glare.  The  Italian  saying  upon  a  diamond  is  equally 
just  with  regard  to  thoughts,  Quanta  piu  sodeztsa,  tantopiu  splendore. 

All  this  ought  not  to  hinder  you  from  conforming  externally  to  the  modes 
nnd  tones  of  the  different  companies  in  which  you  may  chance  to  be.  With 
the  petits  maitres  speak  epigrams ;  false  sentiments,  with  frivolous  women ; 
nnd  a  mixture  of  all  these  together,  with  professed  beaux  esprils.  I  would 
have  yon  do  so ;  for  at  your  age  yon  ought  not  to  aim  at  changing  the  tone 
of  the  company,  but  conform  to  it.      Examine  well,  however;  weigh  all 
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mttarely  wtthm  yourself;  and  do  not  mistake  the  tinsel  of  T^bm  for  the  gold 
of  Virgil. 

Yoo  will  6nd  at  Psris  f^wnl  anthon,  and  cirrles  distingnished  by  the  90- 
Hdity  of  their  reasoning.  You  will  never  bear  trifling^  uffecUd,  and  ftur-toogiit 
conversations,  at  Madame  de  Monconsefl's,  nor  at  the  hSidt  of  Matignoo 
and  Coigni,  where  she  will  introJace  you.  The  President  Montesquieu  wiD 
not  speak  to  yon  in  the  epigrammaUc  style.  His  book,  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 
•written  in  the  Tolgar  tongue,  will  equally  please  and  instruct  yon. 

Frequent  the  theatre  whenever  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Molierr*8  pieces  are 

r  played.     They  are  according  to  nature  and  to  truth.     I  do  not  meaA  by  thb 

to  give  an  exclusion  to  several  admirable  modem  plays,  particularly  Ceoie  *, 

•  replete  with  sentiments  that  are  true,  natural,  and  applicable  to  ooeV  self 
If  yon  choose  to  know  the  characters  of  people  now  in  ftshioa,  read  C'rWf- 
lon  the  younger,  and  Marivaux's  works.  The  former  is  a  most  excelleat 
pointer ;  the  ktter  has  studied,  and  knows  the  human  heart,  perhaps  too  weU. 
Cr6bilIon*s  EgaremenM  du  Coeur  et  da  FEtprit  is  an  excellent  work  in  its  kind; 
it  will  be  of  in6nite  amusement  to  yon,  and  not  totally  useleos.  The  Ja- 
panese history  of  Tansai  and  Neadam^,  by  the  same  author,  b  an  amiable 
extravagancy,  interspersed  with  the  moKt  just  reflections.  In  abort,  provi- 
ded you  do  not  mistake  the  objects  of  jronr  attention,  you  will  find  niatccr  at 
Pisris,  to  form  a  good  and  true  taste. 

As  I  shall  let  you  remain  at  Paris  without  any  person  to  direct  yoor  eoB- 

•  duct,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  make  a  bail  nee  of  tbe  confidenre  I 
repose  in  you.  I  do  not  require  that  you  should  lead  the  Kfe  of  a  CapocbiB 
Friar ;  quite  tbe  contrary :  I  recommend  pleasort^  to  you :  bat  I  expect 
that  tbey  shall  be  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman.  Those  add  brilHancy  to  a 
▼oung  man's  character;  but  debauchery  vilifles  and  degradea  it.     I  skaH 

•  have  very  true  and  exact  accoirots  of  your  conduct :  snd,  according  to  die 
.  informations  I  receive,  shall  be  more,  or  less,  or  not  at  all  yours.     Adieu. 

P.  S.   Do  not  omit  writing  to  me  ooce  a-week  ;  and  let  jojolt  answer  to 

'  this  letter  be  in  French.     Connect  yonrself  as  mnch  as  possible  with  the  fo- 

'  rnign  ministers  ;  which  is  properly  travelling  into  diflerent  countries,  with- 

'«at  going  from  one  place.     Speak  Italian  to  all  tbe  Italians,  and  German 

to  all  the  Germans  you  meet,  in  order  not  to  forget  those  two  langnagea. 

I  wifch  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  many  happy  new  years  as  yon  deserve, 

•  and  not  one  more.     May  you  deserve  a  great  number ! 


LETTER  CCXXXVIII. 

MY  DBAB  FRIEND,  £<«J0R,  Jtnmmy  &  O.  &  1751. 

By  your  letter  of  tbe  5th,  N.  S^  I  find  that  your  debvi  at  Pvia  has  beta 
a  good  one ;  you  are  entered  into  good  company,  and  I  dare  say  yon  wfll 
not  sink  into  bad.  Frequent  the  liousea  wheane  you  have  been  once  invited, 
and  have  none  of  that  shyness  which  makes  most  of  your  eountrynien  stran- 
gers, where  tbey  might  be  intimate  and  domrstic  if  they  pleased.  \Vbeffe> 
ever  you  have  a  general  invitation  to  sup  when  you  pleaie,  profit  of  it,  wilb 
decency,  and  go  every  now  and  then.  JLord  Albemarie  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
aztremely  ]tmd  to  you ;  but  his  house  is  only  a  dinner  house ;  and,  as  I  aas 

*  Imitated  in  English  bj  Mr  Frmnciv  in  a  pUy  called  Eugenia. 
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iiilDniied,  frequented  by  no  French  people.  *  Shonld  be  htppen- to  employ 
yon  in  his  bureau^  whidi  I  mneh  doubt,  yon  rantt  wrhe  t  better  band  than  1 
yonr  common  one,  or  you  will  get  no  greet  credit  by  your  ikmnufcripte ;  for  \ 
yonr  band  is  at  present  an  illiberal  one ;  It  is  neither  a  band  of  business  nor 
of  a  gentleman,  but  the  hand  of  a  school-boy  writing  his  exereiMe,  whidi  be 
hope^  will  never  be  read. 

Madame  de  Monconseil  gives  me  a  fiiTourabte  account  of  you ;  and  so  do 
Marquis  de  Matig^on  and  Madame  du  Boccage;  they  all  say  that  you  de* 
sire  to  please,  and  consequently  promise  me  that  yon  will ;  and  they  judge 
right ;  for  whoever  really  desires  to  please,  and  has  (as  you  now  hare)  the 
means  of  learning  how,  certainly  will  please :  and  that  is  the  great  point  of 
Kfo ;  it  makes  all  other  things  easy.     Whenever  you  are  with  Madame  de 
Monconseil,  Madame  du  Booeage,  or  other  women  of  fuhion,  with  whom 
yon  are  tolerably  free,  say  frankly  and  naturally,  Je  n'ai  point  dtuage  dn^ 
monie^  fy  tttis  eneott  bien  nrnf;  je  saukaiierois  ardemm^ni  de  pknr^  ' 
nurieje  ne  sale  gueres  comment  m'y  prendre.    Ayeg  la  bonM,  MadamBf  de 
me  faire  part  de  voire  secret  de  piaire  d  Umt  U  monde.    iPen  fercd  ma  j 
firtune^  et  ii  vowt  en  reeteta  pourtant  toujoure^  plus  qu'ii  me  wme  enJmU  *.  1 
When,  in  consequence  of  this  request,  they  shafl  tell  yon  of  any  little  error, 
awkwardness,  or  impropriety,  you  should  not  only  feel,  but  expreas  the 


warmest  acknowledgment.  Though  nature  should  suffer,  and  she  will  at  i 
irkt  hearing  them,  tell  them,  Que iaeritigme  la  piue  severe  eetm  voire  igard  I 
/lol  preuve  hphts  marqude  de  leur  amitid  f .  Madame  du  Boccage  tells  me, 
particularly,  to  inform  you.  Quit  mejfera  tattfours plaisir et  konneurdeme 
venir  voir  :  il  est  vrai  qu*d  son  age  k  plaisir  de  causer  est  J'roid ;  mais 
je  taekemi  de  lui  faire  eonnoissante  avee  desjemmesgensy  Sfc  j:.  Make  use 
of  this  invitation,  and  as  you  live  in  a  manner  next  door  to  ber,  step  in  and 
out  there  frequently.  Monsieur  du  Boccage  will  go  with  you,  he  tells  me, 
with  great  pleasure,  to  the  plays,  and  point  out  to  you  whatever  deserves  your 
knomng  there.  This  is  worth  yoar  aooeptaoee  too ;  he  has  a  very  good 
taste.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Lady  Hervey  npon  your  subject ;  but  as 
you  inform  me,  that  yon  have  already  supped  with  her  once,  1  look  upon 
you  as  adopted  by  her ;  cfonsult  her  in  ail  your  little  matters ;  tell  ber  any 
difficulties  that  may  occur  to  you ;  ask  her  what  you  should  do  or  say  in  such 
or  such  cases :  she  has  fusage  du  monde  en  perfection,  and  will  help  you  to 
acquire  it.  Madame  de  Berkenrode  esipaiirie  de  graces,  and  your  quotation 
is  very  applicable  to  her.  You  may  be  tbete^  I  dare  say,  as  often  as  you 
please,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  sup  there  once  a- week. 

You  say,  very  justlyi  that  as  Mr  Harte  is  leaving  you,  you  shall  want 
aMce  more  than  ever :  you  shall  never  want  mine ;  and  as  you  have  already 
had  so  much  of  it,  I  must  rather  repeat  than  add  to  what  1  have  already 
glten  you ;  but  that  I  will  do,  and  add  to  it  oocaaionally,  as  drcnrastances  nay 
require.     At  present  I  shall  only  remind  jrou  of  your  two  great  objects, 


*  ««  I  know  littlt  of  the  world,  I  am  quits  a  novice  in  it;  and  sitbough  very 
roas  of  pleasing,  1  am  at  s  low  for  Ibe  m«uis.  Be  ao  good,  Madsm,  at  to  let  me  into 
joiur  secret  of  pleating  erery  body.  I  shall  owe  my  success  to  it,  and  you  will  always 
liave  more  than  falls  to  your  share.** 

f  •'  That  you  will  look  upon  the  most  cerere  criticisms  as  the  greatest  proof  of  their 

friendship.'* 

«  ••  I  shall  always  receive  the  honour  of  hit  visits  wMi  pleasure :  It  is  tru%  that  at 
life  age  the  pleasures  of  ooovsrsstioB  srs  odd ;  but  I  will  eudssTOtir  to  bring  him  sc- 
^Minted  with  young  people  ftc." 
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^  which  yoa  abovkl  alwayi  attend  to;  they  are  Pariiameot  and  foreigB  af- 
iaira.  With  regard  to  the  former,  you  can  do  nothing  while  abroad,  bat 
attend  carefully  to  the  parity,  correctness,  and  elegance  of  yonr  diction ;  the 
cleamess  and  graoefnlness  of  yoor  ntterance,  in  wbaterer  kngn^e  yoa 
speak.  As  for  the  parliaoMntary  knowledge,  I  will  take  care  of  that  when 
yoa  come  home.  With  regard  to  foreign  aflfairs,  oTcry  thine  yoa  do  abroad 
may  and  onght  to  tend  that  way.  Yonr  reading  shoold  he  imiefly  hisierical; 
I  do  not  mean  of  remote,  dark,  and  fabuloos  history,  still  less  of  jimoack 
natoral  history  of  fossils,  minerals,  plants,  &c.  hat  I  mean  the  useful,  poli- 
tical, and  constitutionai  history  of  Europe,  for  these  last  three  oenturies  aad 
an  bal^  The  other  thing  necessary  for  yonr  foreign  ob|ect,  and  not  Icai 
(necessary  than  either  ancient  or  modem  knowledge,  is  a  great  knooriedgeof  the 
t  arorld,  manners,  politeness,  address,  and  le  tan  de  la  bomme  eompaffnie.  In  that 

J'^w,  keeping  a  great  deal  of  good  company,  is  the  principal  point  to  which 
you  are  now  to  attend.     It  seems  ridiculous  to  tell  you,  but  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly true,  that  your  dancing- master  is  at  this  time  the  man  in  all  Eoropa  of 
/the  greatest  importance  to  you.    Yon  must  dance  well,  in  order  to  sit^stiad, 
I  and  walk  well ;  and  you  must  do  all  these  well  in  order  to  please.     W*hat 
'  with  your  exercises,  some  reading,  and  a  great  deal  of  company,  yovr  day  m, 
I  confess,  eitremely  taken  up ;  but  the  day,  if  well  employed,  ia  kiog  aaoagh 
•  for  every  thing ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  slattern  away  one  momeot  of 
it  in  inaction.     At  yoor  age,  people  have  strong  and  active  spirits,  alacrity 
and  rivacity  in  all  they  do ;  are  impigi%  indefatigable,  and  quick.     The 
difierence  is,  that  a  jroung  fellow  of  parts  exerts  all  those  happy  diepositioas 
in  the  purrait  of  proper  c^jects ;  endeavours  to  excel  in  the  solid,  and  in  the 
shoiQs^  parts  of  fife ;  whereas  a  silly  puppy,  or  a  dull  rogve,  thrown  away 
airiis  youth  and  spirits  upon  trifles,  when  be  is  serious,  or  upon  diagiaoefol 
▼ices,  while  he  aims  at  pleasures.     This  I  am  sure  will  not  be  your  esse ; 
your  good  sense  and  your  gcKKl  conduct  hitherto  are  your  guarantees  with 
me  for  the  future.     Continue  only  at  Paris  as  you  have  began,  and  yoor 
stay  there  will  make  you,  what  1  have  always  wished  you  to  be,  as  near 
perfection  ss  our  nature  permits. 

Adieu,  my  desr;  remember  to  write  to  me  once  a- week,  not  as  to  s 
father,  but,  without  reaerve,  as  to  a  friend. 


LETTER  CCXXXIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  ZondM,  Jsjwsry  li.  O.  S  lidl. 

Among  the  many  good  things  Mr  Harte  has  told  me  of  yoo,  toro  in  par^ 
ticular  gave  roe  great  pleasure.  The  first,  that  you  are  exceedingly  carelol 
and  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  your  character ;  that  is  the  sure  and  solid  fuan- 
dation  upon  which  you  must  both  stand  and  rise.  A  man's  moral  character 
is  a  more  delicate  thing  than  a  woman's  reputation  of  diastity.  A  slip  or 
two  may  possibly  be  forgiven  her,  and  her  character  may  be  clarified  by  sofaae- 
quent  and  continued  good  conduct :  but  a  man's  moral  character  once  tainted 
is  irreparably  destroyed.  The  second  was,  that  you  had  aoqnired  a  most 
correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  snch  as  the  history,  the 
treaties,  and  the  forms  of  government  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe. 
Thia  sort  of  knowledge,  little  attended  to  here,  will  make  yoo  not  only  use- 
ful, but  necessary,  in  your  futore  deatinatioo,  and  carry  yoa  very  liMr.  He 
added,  that  you  wanted  from  hence  some  books  rriative  to  MHr  Imwa 
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ttitation,  oar  colonies,  and  oar  commerce ;  of  which  yon  know  lest  than  of 
those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  I  will  send  yoa  what  short  books  I  can 
find  of  that  sort,  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  those  things :  bat  yoa  can- 
not have  time  to  go  into  their  depths  at  present,  yoa  cannot  now  engage  with 
new  folios ;  yoo  and  I  will  refer  the  constitutional  part  of  this  country  to 
oar  meeting  here,  when  we  will  enter  seriously  into  it,  and  read  the  neces- 
sary books  together.  In  the  mean  time,  go  on  in  the  course  you  are  id,  of 
foreign  matters ;  converse  with  ministers  and  others  of  every  country,  watch 
the  transactions  of  every  court,  and  endeavour  to  trace  them  np  to  their 
source.  This,  with  your  physics,  your  geometry,  and  your  exercises,  will 
be  all  that  you  can  possibly  have  time  for  at  Paris ;  for  you  must  allo#  a 
great  deal  for  company  and  pleasures :  it  is  they  that  mast  give  yoa  those 
manners,  that  address,  that  toumure  of  the  beau  monde,  which  will  qualify ' 
yon  for  your  future  destination.  You  must  first  please,  in  order  to  get  the 
confidence,  and  consequently  the  secrets,  of  the  conrts  and  ministers  for  whom 
and  with  whom  you  negociate. 

I  will  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity  a  short  book  written  by  Lord  Bolinjg;- 
broke,  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  containing  remarks  upon  the 
History  of  England ;  which  will  give  you  a  clear  general  notion  of  our  cod* 
stitution,  and  which  will  serve  you,  at  the  same  time,  like  all  Lord  Boling-  ' 
broke*s  works,  for  a  model  of  eloquence  mid  style.  I  will  also  send  yoa 
Sir  Josiah  Childe's  little  bouk  upon  tradi*,  which  may  properly  be  called  the 
Commercial  Grammar.  He  lays  down  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  and 
his  conclusions  from  them  are  generally  very  just. 

Since  yuu  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  towards  trade  and  commerce,  which 
I  am  very  glad  you  do,  I  will  recotumend  a  French  book  to  you,  which  you 
will  easily  get  at  Paris,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  book  in  the  world 
of  that  kind :  I  mean  the  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce  de  Savar^j  in  three 
▼olames  in  folio;  where  you  will  find  every  one  thing  that  relates  to  trade,  com- 
merce, specie,  exchange,  &c.,  most  clearly  stated ;  and  not  only  relative  to 
France,'  hut  to  the  whole  world.  You  will  easily  suppose,  that  I  do  not  ad- 
vise you  to  read  such  a  book  tout  de  tuite  ;  but  I  only  mean  that  you  should 
have  it  at  hand,  to  have  recourse  to  occasionally. 

With  this  great  stock  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  which 
yon  have  already  acquired,  and  which,  by  your  application  and  industry, 
you  are  daily  increasing,  you  will  lay  such  a  solid  foundation  of  future  figure 
and  fortune,  that  if  you  complete  it  by  all  the  accomplishments  of  manners, 
frraces,  &c.,  I  know  nothing  which  you  may  not  aim  at,  and  in  time  hope 
for.     Your_great_p&int  at  prewent  at  Paris,  to  whjyjh  B^'  ^»*»''«'  **»"' 
must  give  way,  is  to  become  entirely  a  man  of  fashion ;  to  be  well-bred  with- 
out ceremony,  easy  witliout  negligence,  steady  and  intrepid  with  modesty, 
genteel  without  affectation,  inMinuating  without  meanness,  cheerful  without  ^ 
being  noiNy,  frank  without  indiscretion,  and  secret  without  mysteriousnesa ;  | 
to  know  the  pruper  time  and  place  for  whatever  yon  say  or  do,  and  to  do  it  [ 
with  an  air  of  condition  :  all  this  is  not  so  soon  nor  so  easily  learned  as  peo-^ 
pie  imagine,  but  requires  observation  and  time.     The  world  is  an  immense 
folio,  which  demands  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  be  read  and  un- 
df  rstoud  US  it  ought  to  be ;  you  have  not  yet  read  above  four  or  five  pages 
of  it ;  and  you  will  have  but  barely  time  to  dip  now  and  then  in  other  less 
important  books. 

Lord  Albemarle  has,  I  know,  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  here,  that  yon  do 
not  frequent  him  so  much  as  he  e3q;>ected  and  desired ;  that  be  fears  some- 
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body  01  other  has  giyen  vou  wrong  impresiions  of  him  ;  and  that  I  may 
posaibly  think,  from  your  being  seldom  at  his  hoase,  that  he  has  been  want- 
ing in  his  attentions  to  yon.  I  told  the  person  who  told  me  this,  that»  on 
the  contrary,  yoa  seemed,  by  your  letters  to  me,  to  be  extremely  pleased 
with  Lord  Albemarle's  behaviour  to  yoa :  but  that  you  were  obliged  to  give 
np  dining  abroad  during  your  course  of  experimental  philosophy.  I  guessed 
the  true  reason,  whiqh  I  believe  was,  that,  as  no  French  people  frequent  his 
house,  you  rather  chose  to  dine  at  other  places,  where  you  were  likely  to 
meet  with  better  company  than  your  countrymen;  and  you  were  in  the 
right  of  it.  However,  i  would  have  you  shew  no  shyness  to  Lord  Albemarle, 
biy  go  to  him,  and  dine  with  him  oftener  than  it  may  be  yon  would  wish ; 
for  ^he  sake  of  havinpr  hipi  appak  wpII  of  you  hgfp  w>*«»ti  hft  r^tnrnffi ..  He  is 
t  gooddeal^in  fashion  here,  and  hiw  pn^'n^  y/m  (tfi  mp  nn  nwlrwrnrd  exprea- 

>inny^ofnr«  ynn  rwtnrn  hprw^    will  ha  of  grPAt  imq  to  ynu  ftft^ywank.      Peo- 

j  pie  in  general  take  characters,  as  they  do  most  things,  upon  trust,  rather 
I  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  them  themselves ;  and  the  decisions  of 
1  four  or  five  fashionable  people,  in  every  place,  are  final,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  characters,  which  all  can  hear,  and  but  few  judge  of.  Do  not 
mention  the  least  of  this-4a^"y  pinr^Ml ;  and  take  care  that  Lord  Albemarle" 
do  not  suspect  that  yon  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Stormont  are,  1  hear,  arrived  at  Paris ;  yon 
have,  doubtless,  seen  them.  Lord  Stormont  is  well  spoken  of  here";  bow- 
ever,  in  your  connections,  if  you  form  any  with  them,  ^hew  rather  a  prefe- 
rence to  Lord  Huntingdon,  for  reasons  which  you  will  easily  guess. 

Mr  Harte  goes  this  week  to  Cornwall,  to  take  possession  of  his  living ; 
he  has  been  installed  at  Windsor ;  he  will  return  here  in  about  a  month, 
when  your  literary  correspondence  with  him  will  be  regularly  carried  on. 
Your  mutual  concern  at  parting  was  a  good  sign  for  both. 

I  have  this  moment  received  good  accounts  of  you  from  Paris.  Go  on, 
vaus  iUs  en  bon  train.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXL. 

MY  OICAR  FRIEND,  London^  January  21.  O.  S.  1751. 

In  all  my  letters  from  Paris,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding,  among  many 
other  good  things,  your  docility  mentioned  with  emphasis :  this  is  the  sore 
way  uf  improving  in  those  things,  which  you  only  want.  It  is  true  they  are 
little,  but  it  is  as  true  too  that  they  are  necessary  things.  As  they  are  mere 
matterH  of  usage  and  mode,  it  is  no  disgrace  for  any  body  of  your  age  to  be 
ignorant  of  them  ;  and  the  most  compendious  way  of  learning  them  is,  feirly 
to  avow  your  ignorance,  and  to  consult  those  who,  from  long  usage  and  ex- 
perience,  know  them  best.  Good  sense,  and  good  nature,  suggest  civility 
'  in  general ;  but  in  good- breeding  there  are  a  thousand  little  delicacies,  which 
are  established  only  by  custom  ;  and  it  is  these  little  elegances  of  manners, 
which  distinguish  a  counier  and  a  man  uf  fashion  from  the  vulgar.  1  am  as- 
sured by  diffisrent  people,  that  your  air  is  already  much  improved ;  and  one 
of  my  correspondents  makes  you  the  true  French  cumplimeut  of  saying, 
J*oie  vous  prometire  qu'il  sera  bientdi  comme  un  de  nos  autres.  However 
unbecoming  this  speech  may  be  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  i  am  very 
glad  that  they  think  it  applicable  to  vou ;  for  1  would  have  you  not  only 
adopt,  but  rindi  the  beat  maoners  and  usages  of  the  phice  yoo  are  at,  be 
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they  wliai  they  will ;  that  is,  the  Tenatility  of  oMonen,  which  is  so  usefui 
in  the  coarse  of  the  world.  Choose  your  models  well  at  Paris,  and  then 
rival  them  iu  their  own  way.  There  are  fashionahle  words,  phrases,  and 
0Ten  gestures,  at  Paris,  which  are  called  du  bon  ion;  not  to  mention  eer* 
iaimeM  pdUes  •poUtesse*  el  atientions,  qui  ne  sont  rien  en  eUes-mimei^  which 
€»hion  has  rendered  necessary.  Make  yourself  roaster  of  all  these  things ; 
tod  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  French  say,  quon  diroit  que  cett  un 
Fran^n  ;  and  when  hereafter  yon  shall  be  at  other  courts,  do  the  same 
thing  there ;  and  conform  to  the  fashionable  manners  and  usage  of  the  place ; 
that  is  what  the  French  themsel?es  are  not  apt  to  do ;  wherever  they  go, 
they  retain  their  own  manners,  as  thinking  them  the  best;  but,  granting 
them  to  be  so,  they  are  still  in  the  wrong  not  to  conform  to  those  of  the 
place.  One  would  desire  to  please,  wherever  one  is ;  and  nothing  is  more 
innocently  flattering  than  an  approbation,  and  an  imitation  of  the  people 
one  converses  with« 

I  hope  your  colleges  with  Marcel  go  on  prosperously.  In  those  ridica* 
loos,  though,  at  the  same  time,  really  important  lectures,  pray  attend,  and  de* 
aire  your  professor  also  to  attend,  more  particularly  to  the  chapter  of  the  arms. 
It  is  they  that  decide  of  a  man's  being  genteel  or  otherwise,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  A  twist,  or  stiffness  in  the  wrist,  will  make  any 
Bum  in  Europe  look  awkward.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  your 
coming  into  a  room,  and  presenting  yourself  to  a  company.  This  gives  the 
first  impression ;  and  the  first  impression  is  often  a  lasting  one.  Therefore, 
pray  desire  Professor  Marcel  to  make  yon  come  in  and  go  out  of  his  room 
frequently,  and  in  the  supposition  of  dtJOTereni  companies  being  there  ;  such 
as  ministers,  women,  mixed  companies,  &c  Those  who  present  themselves 
well,  have  a  certain  dignity  in  their  air ;  which,  without  the  least  seeming 
mixture  of  pride,  at  once  engages,  end  is  respected. 

I  should  not  so  often  repeat,  nor  so  long  dwell  upon  such  trifles,  with  any 
body  that  had  less  solid  and  valuable  knowledge  than  yon  have.  FrivoluuM 
people  attend  to  those  things,  par  prifSrence »  they  know  nothing  else :  my 
fear  with  yon  is,  that,  from  knowing  better  tilings,  you  should  despise  these 
too  much,  and  think  them  of  much  less  consequence  than  they  really  are ; 
for  they  arc  of  a  great  deal,  and  more  especially  to  you. 

Pleaitiog  and  governing  women  may,  in  time,  be  of  great  service  to  you* 
They  often  pleaae  and  govern  others.  A  propos^  are  you  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Berkenrode  still,  or  has  some  otner  taken  her  place  in  your  af- 
fections ?  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  qua  te  cumque  domat  Venus,  noti  eru' 
beicendis  adurit  ignibuM,  Un  arrangement  honnite  sied  bien  a  un  galani\ 
homme.  In  that  case,  I  recommend  to  you  the  utmost  discretion,  and  the  I 
profoundest  silence.  Bragging  of,  hinting  at,  intimating,  or  even  affectedly/ 
disclaiming  and  denying  such  an  arrangement^  will  equally  discredit  youf 
among  men  and  women.  An  unaffected  silence  upon  that  subject  is  the! 
only  true  medium.  ' 

In  your  commerce  with  women,  and  indeed  with  men  too,  une  certaine 
douceur  is  particularly  engaging ;  it  is  that  which  constitutes  that  character,  \ 
which  the  French  talk  of  so  much,  and  so  justly  value,  I  mean  raimabU* 
This  douceur  is  nut  so  easily  described  as  felt.     It  is  the  compound  result 
of  different  things ;  a  complaisance,  a  flexibility,  but  not  a  servility  of  man-  ; 
ners  ;  an  air  of  softness  in  the  countenance,  genture,  and  expression,  equally, 
whether  you  concur  or  differ  with  the  person  you  converse  with.     Observe  / 
those  carefully  who  have  that  douceur  that  charms  you  and  others ;  and/ 
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f  yoar  own  good  senNe  will  soon  enable  yoa  to  diaooTer  the  different  iBgrcdieMi 
'of  which  it  is  composed.  Yon  mast  be  more  particolarly  attentire  to  tin 
douceur^  whenever  yoo  are  obliged  to  reAise  what  is  asked  of  yon,  or  to  say 
what  in  itself  cannot  be  Tery  agreeable  to  those  to  whom  yon  say  it.  It  is 
then  the  necessary  gilding  of  a  disagreeable  pill.  Laimcitk  oooaiats  ia  a 
thousand  of  these  little  things  aggregately.  It  ia  the  suavUer  m  wmdo^ 
which  I  have  so  often  recommended  to  yoa.  The  respeeUddct  Mr  Uarte 
'  assures  me,  jroa  do  not  want,  and  1  believe  him.  Stndy  then  carefolly,  aad 
acquire  perfectly  the  aimabie^  and  you  will  have  every  thing, 
i  Abb6  Guasco,  who  is  another  of  yoar  panegyrists,  writes  dm  word,  tlMt 
he  has  taken  you  to  dinner  at  Marquis  de  St  Germain's ;  where  yoa  wil! 
be  welcome  as  often  as  you  please,  and  the  oftener  the  better.  Profit  of 
that,  upon  the  principle  of  travelling  in  different  couatriea,  without  chaag- 
ing  places.  He  says  too,  that  he  will  take  yon  to  the  parliameot,  wbea  any 
remarkable  cause  is  to  be  tried.  That  is  very  well ;  go  through  the  seveial 
chambers  of  the  parliament,  and  see  and  hear  what  they  are  doing ;  join 
practice  and  observation  to  your  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.     No  Englishman  has  the  least  noti<m  of  them. 

I  need  not  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  constitutional  and 
political  knowledge  of  countries ;  for  Mr  Harte  tells  me,  that  yon  have  a 
peculiar  turn  that  way,  and  have  informed  yourself  most  correctly  of  them. 

I  roost  now  put  some  queries  to  you,  as  to  9l  juris  pubHei  periims^  arhich 
I  am  sure  you  can  answer  me,  and  which  1  own  I  cannot  ansamr  myself: 
they  are  upon  a  subject  now  much  talked  of. 

]<£,  Are  there  any  particular  forms  requisite  for  the  election  of  n  King  «f 
the  Romans,  different  from  tho«e  which  are  necessary  for  the  election  of  aa 
Emperor? 

2d^  Is  not  a  King  of  the  Romans  as  legally  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  asa- 
jority  of  the  electors,  as  by  two- thirds,  or  by  the  unanimity  of  the  electon? 

3d^  Is  there  any  particular  law  or  coiistitutiun  of  the  empire,  that  distin* 
guishes,  either  in  matter  ur  in  form,  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans 
from  that  of  an  Emperor  ?  And  is  not  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  the  Fourth 
equally  the  rale  for  both  ? 

4/A,  Were  there  not,  at  a  meeting  of  a  certain  number  of  the  electors,  (I 
have  forgotten  when,)  some  rales  and  limitations  agreed  upon  cooceming  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  ?  And  were  those  restrictions  legal,  and 
did  they  obtain  the  force  of  law  ? 

How  happy  am  I,  my  dear  child,  that  I  can  apply  to  yon  for  knowledge, 
and  with  a  certainty  of  being  rightly  informed  I  It  is  knowledge,  more  tlun 
quick,  flashy  parts,  that  makes  a  man  of  business.  A  man  who  is  master 
of  his  matter,  will,  with  inferior  parts,  be  too  hard  in  Pariiament,  and  indeed 
any  where  else,  for  a  roan  of  better  parts,  who  knows  his  subject  but  super- 
ficially :  and,  if  to  his  knowledge  he  joins  eloquence  and  elocution,  he  must 
necessarily  soon  be  at  the  head  of  that  assembly ;  but  without  those  two,,  no 
knowledge  is  sufficient. 

Lord  Huntingdon  writes  me  word  that  he  has  seen  you,  and  that  you  have 
renewed  your  old  school-acquaintance.  Tell  me  fairly  your  opinion  of  bin^ 
and  of  his  friend  Lord  Stormont :  and  also  of  the  other  English  people  of 
fashion  you  meet  with.  I  promise  you  inviolable  secrecy  on  my  part.  Yon 
and  1  must  now  write  to  each  other  as  friends,  and  without  the  lenrt  icaciwc ; 
there  will  for  the  future  be  a  thousand  things  in  my  letters,  which  1  wonM 
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aot  hare  «nv  mortal  living  bat  yonraelf  see  or  knoir.     Thoee  yoa  will  easi- 
ly distinguish,  and  neither  shew  nor  repeat ;  and  I  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

To  come  to  another  subject,  (for  I  have  a  pleasure  in  talking  over  every 
subject  with  you):  How  deep  are  you  in  Italian  ?  Do  you  understand  Ario- 
8to,  Tasso,  Boccaccio,  and  Machiavelli  ?  If  yon  do,  you  know  enough  of 
it,  and  may  know  all  the  rest,  by  reading,  when  you  have  time.  Little  or 
no  business  is  written  in  Italian,  except  in  Italy ;  and  if  you  know  enough 
of  it,  to  understand  the  few  Italian  letters,  that  may  in  time  come  in  your 
way,  and  to  speak  Italian  tolerably  to  those  very  few  Italians  who  speak  no 
French,  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble  about  that  language,  till  you  hap- 
pen to  have  full  leisure  to  perfect  yourself  in  it  It  is  not  the  same  with 
regani  to  German ;  your  speaking  and  writing  that  well,  will  particularly 
diatinguish  you  from  every  other  man  in  England ;  and  is,  moreover,  of  great 
nae  to  any  one  who  is,  as  probably  you  will  be,  employed  in  the  Empire. 
Therefore,  pray  cultivate  them  sedulously,  by  writing  four  or  five  lines  of 
German  every  day,  and  by  speaking  it  to  every  German  you  meet  with. 

You  have  now  got  a  footing  in  a  great  many  good  houses  at  Paris,  in 
which  I  advise  you  to  make  yourNelf  domestic,  lliis  is  to  be  done  by  a  cer-"! 
tun  easiness  of  carriage,  and  a  decent  femiliarity.  Not  by  way  of  putting  „ 
▼ourself  upon  the  frivolous  footing  of  being  sans  consequence^  but  by  doing,  ? 
IB  some  degree,  the  honours  of  the  house  and  table,  calling  yourself  en  badi* 
nant  U  galopin  did,  saying  to  the  master  or  mistress,  ceci  est  de  mon  di*' 
pariement;je  m*en  charge ;  avouez^  queje men  acquitte a  merveille.  This 
aort  of  badinage  has  something  engaging  and  Hani  in  it,  and  begets  that  de- 
cent fiuniliarity,  which  it  is  both  agreeable  and  useful  to  establish  in  goodl 
houses,  and  with  people  of  fashion.  Mere  formal  visits,  dinners,  and  sup-i 
pers,  upon  formal  invitations,  are  not  the  thing ;  they  add  to  no  connection,) 
nor  information ;  but  it  is  the  easy,  careless  ingress  and  egress,  at  all  hours, j 
that  forms  the  pleasing  and  profitable  commerce  of  life. 

The  post  is  so  negligent,  that  I  lose  some  letters  from  Paris  entirely,  and 
receive  others  much  later  than  I  should.  To  this  I  ascribe  my  having  re- 
ceived no  letter  from  you  for  above  a  fortnight,  which,  to  my  impatience, 
teems  a  long  time.  I  eipect  to  hear  from  you  once  a- week.  Mr  Harte  is 
gime  to  Cornwall,  and  will  be  back  in  about  three  weeks.  I  have  a  packet 
of  bt»oks  to  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  Mr 
Yorke's  return  to  Paris.  The  Greek  hooka  come  from  Mr  Harte,  and  the 
English  ones  from  your  humble  servant.  Read  Lord  Bolingbroke  s  with 
great  attention,  as  well  to  the  style  as  to  the  matter.  I  wish  you  could  form 
youi-Helf  such  a  style  in  every  language.  Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts ;  and 
a  wi*ll-drpssed  thought,  like  a  well-dressed  man,  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Yours.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXLI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Jonumr^  28.  O.  S.  1751. 

•  A  bill  for  ninety  pounds  sterling  was  brought  me  the  other  day,  said  to 
be  drawn  upon  me  by  you :  I  scrupled  paying  it  at  first,  not  upon  account 

*  of  the  sum,  but  because  yon  had  sent  me  no  letter  of  advice,  which  is  always 
done  in  those  transactions ;  and  still  more,  because  I  did  not  perceive  that 
yon  had  signed  it.     The  person  who  presented  it,  desired  me  to  look  again, 

'  and  that  I  should  discover  your  name  at  the  bottom  ;  accordingly  i  looked 

Sm 
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again,  and»  with  tbo  help  of  my  magnifying  gkat,  did  pereeiTe,  tbal  what  I 
had  first  taken  only  for  somebody  a  mark,  was,  in  truth,  yoar  nuii9,  written 
in  the  wont  and  smallest  liand  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

However,  I  paid  it  at  a  venture ;  though  I  would  almost  rather  lose  the 
money,  than  that  such  a  signature  ^ouki  be  yours.  All  geatlemen,  and  all! 
men  of  business,  write  their  names  alwajrs  in  the  same  way,  that  their  sig-l 
nature  may  be  so  well  known,  as  not  to  be  easily  coanterfeiteil ;  and  they  gene- 
rally sign  in  rather  a  lai^er  character  than  their  common  hand ;  whereas  your 
name  was  in  a  less,  and  a  worse,  than  your  common  writing.  •  This  sug* 
gested  to  me  the  various  accidents  which  may  very  probably  happen  to  you, 
while  you  write  so  ill.  For  instance,  if  you  were  to  write  in  such  a  cha* 
nicter  to  the  Secretary's  office,  your  letter  would  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  decipherer,  as  containing  matters  of  the  utmost  secrecy,  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  to  the  common  character.  If  you  were  to  write  so  to  an  antiqua- 
rian, he  (knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of  learning)  would  certainly  try  it  by 
the  Runic,  Celtic,  or  Sclavonian  alphabet ;  never  suspecting  it  to  be  a  mo* 
dem  character.  And,  if  you  were  to  send  a  poulei  to  a  fine  woman,  in  such 
a  hand,  she  would  think  that  it  really  came  from  the  pouUUiier  ;  which,  by 
the  by,  is  the  etymology  of  the  word,  poulei  g  for  Henry  tlie  Fourth  of 
France  used  to  send  biSeisnloux  to  his  mistresses  by  his  poulaiUer^  under 
pretence  of  sending  them  chickens ;  which  gave  the  name  of  poukU  to 
those  short,  but  expressive  manuscripts.  I  have  often  told  you  that  every 
man  who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  hand,  can  write  whatever  head 
jhe  pleases ;  and  it  is  plain  that  yon  can,  since  you  write  both  the  Greek  and 
German  characters,  which  you  never  learned  of  a  writing-master,  extreme- 
ly well,  though  your  common  hand,  which  you  learned  of  a  master,  is  an 
exceeding  bad  and  illiberal  one,  equally  unfit  for  business  or  coiiiumni  use. 
I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  write  the  laboured,  stiff  character  of  m  writ- 
ing-master :  a  man  of  business  must  write  quick  and  well,  and  that  depends 
singly  upon  use.  I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  get  some  very  ifood  writ- 
ing-master at  Paris,  and  apply  to  it  for  a  month  only,  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  for,  upon  my  word,  the  writing  of  a  genteel  plain  hand  of  bonneM 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  you  think.  You  will  say,  it  may  be,  that 
when  you  write  so  very  ill,  it  is  because  you  are  in  a  hurry :  to  which  I 
answer,  Why  are  you  ever  in  a  hurry?  A  man  of  sense  may  be  in  haste, 
but  can  never  be  in  a  hurry,  because  he  knows,  that  whatever  he  does  in  a 
hurry,  he  must  necessarily  do  very  ill.  He  may  be  in  haste  to  dispatch  an 
affair,  but  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  that  haste  hinder  his  doin|c  it  well. 
Little  minds  are  in  a  l^urrv.  when  the  object  proves  (as  it  commonly  does) 
too  big  for  them  ;  they  run,  they  hare,  they  puzzle,  confound,  ami  perplex 
them8elve8 ;  they  want  to  do  every  thing  at  once,  and  never  do  it  at  alL 
But  a  man  of  sense  takes  the  time  necessary  for  doing  the  thing  he  is  about, 
wtfll ;  and  his  haste  to  dispatch  a  business,  only  appears  by  the  continuity 
of  his  application  to  it :  he  pursues  it  with  a  cool  steadiness,  and  finishes  it 
before  he  begins  any  other.  I  otvn  your  time  is  much  taken  up,  and  yon 
have  a  great  many  different  things  to  do ;  but  remember,  that  yfm  bad  much 
better  <lo  half  of  Uiem  well,  and  leave  the  other  half  undone,  thaa  do  them  « 
all  indifferently.  Moreover,  the  few  seconds  that  are  saved  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  by  writing  ill  instead  of  well,  do  not  amount  to  an  object  of 
time,  by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  disgrace  or  ridicule  of  wriung  the 
scrawl  of  a  common  whore.  Consider,  that  if  your  very  bad  writing  could 
furnish  me  with  matter  of  ridicide,  what  will  it  not  do  |o  otheni  who  de  ^ 
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not  view  you  in  that  partial  light  that  I  do  ?  There  waa  a  Pope,  I  think  it 
was  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  juttly  ridiculed  for  hu  attention  to  little  things, 
and  his  inability  in  great  ones :  and  therefore  called  maximut  in  minimitt 
and  minimus  in  nuiximis  ;  Why  ?  Because  he  attended  to  little  things  when 
he  had  great  ones  to  do.  At  this  particular  period  of  your  life,  and  at  the 
place  yon  are  now  in,  yon  have  only  little  things  to  do ;  and  you  should  pake 
•t  habitual  to  you  to  do  them  well,  that  they  may  require  no  attention  from 
you  when  you  have,  as  I  hope  yon  will  have,  greater  things  to  mind.  Make 
a  good  handwriting  familiar  to  yon  now,  that  you  may  hereafter  have  no- 
thing but  your  matter  to  think  of,  when  you  liave  occasion  to  write  to  kings 
and  ministers.  Dance,  dress,  present  yourself,  habitually  well  now,  that 
you  may  have  none  of  those  Httle  thin^  to  think  of  hereafter,  and  which 
will  be  all  necessary  to  be  done  well  occasionally,  when  you  will  have  greater 
things  to  do. 

As  1  am  eternally  thinking  of  every  thing  that  can  be  relative  to  you,  one' 
thing  has  occurred  to  me,  which  1  think  necessary  to  mention  to  yon,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  it  might  otherwise  hiy  yon  under :  it  is  this ; 
as  you  get  more  acquaintances  at  Pans,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  fre« 
quent  your  first  acquaintances,  so  much  as  yi)n  did,  while  you  had  no  others. 
As,  for  example,  at  your  first  dilnU,  I  suppose  you  were  chiefly  at  Ma« 
dame  Monconseirs,  Lady  Hervey's  and  Madame  du  Boccage's.     Now,  that 
you  have  got  so  many  other  houses,  you  cannot  be  at  theirs  so  often  as  you 
used ;  but  pray  take  care  not  to  give  them  the  least  reason  to  think  that  you 
n^lect  or  despise  them,  for  the  sake  of  new  and  more  dignified  and  shining 
acquaintances ;  which  would  be  ungrateful  and  imprudent  on  your  part,  and 
never  forgiven  on  theirs.     Call  upon  them  often,  though  you  do  not  stay 
with  them  so  long  as  formerly;  tell  them  that  you  are  sorry  you  are  obliged 
to  go  away,  but  that  you  have  such  and  such  engagements,  with  which 
good-breeding  obliges  you  to  comply ;  and  insinuate  that  you  would  rather 
suy  with  them.     In  short,  take  care  to  make  as  many  personal  frienda,  and  i 
as  few  personal  enemies,  as  possible.     I  do  not  mean,  by  personal  friends,  * 
intimate  and  confidential  friends,  of  which  no  man  can  hope  to  have  half  a 
doaen  in  the  whule  course  of  his  life ;  but  I  mean  friends,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  that  is,  people  who  speak  well  of  you,  and  who  I 
would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm,  consistently  with  their  own  interest,  | 
and  no  farther.    Upon  the  whole,  1  recommend  to  yon,  again  and  again,  Ui 
gracti*    Adorned  by  them,  you  may,  in  a  manner,  do  what  you  please ;  it 
will  be  approved  of ;  without  them,  your  best  qualities  will  lose  half  their  ef>  t 
ficacy.     Endeavour  to  be  fiu»hionable  among  the  French,  which  will  soon  \ 
make  you  fashionable  here.     Monsieur  de  Matignon  already  calls  you  le  f 
petit  Francis.    If  you  can  get  that  name  generally  at  Paris,  it  will  put  ' 
you  a  la  nwde*     Adieu,  my  dear  child. 


LETTER  CCXLIl. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Zoffditm,  Fffrmory  i.  O,  S.  1751. 

The  accounts  which  I  receive  of  you  from  Paris  grow  every  day  more 
and  more  satisfactory.  Lord  Albemarle  has  wrote  a  sort  of  panegyric  of 
yon,  which  has  been  seen  by  many  people  here,  and  which  will  be  a  very 
useful  forerunner  for  you.  Being  in  fashion,  is  an  important  point  for  any 
body  any  where ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  one  for  yon  to  be  establish* 
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ed  in  the  fMhton  here  before  yon  retain.  Your  bnsiiieis  will  be  half  daae 
by  it,  as  I  am  Bare  yoa  woald  not  give  people  reason  to  change  their  (aroor^ 
able  preeentimenta  of  yoa.  The  good  that  is  said  of  yon  will  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced,  make  yoa  a  coxcomb ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  being  thoogfai 
still  to  want  some  little  accomplishments,  will,  I  am  persaaded,  not  morii^ 
yoa,^ot  only  animate  yoa  to  acqaire  them  :  I  will,  therefore,  gire  yoa  boih 
fiiirly,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  lately  receired  from  an 
impartial  and  discerning  friend : 

**  J'ose  Yoos  assurer  que  Moottear  Stanhope  r^assira.  II  a  on  gmd 
fond  de  saYoir,  et  ane  m6moire  prodigiease,  sans  foire  parade  de  Vam  on 
de  Taatre.  II  cherche  a  plaire,  et  il  plaira.  Il  a  de  la  physionomie ;  sa  ^» 
gare  est  jolie,  qaoiqae  petite.  II  n'a  rien  de  ganche,  qaoiqn'il  n*ait  pas  en- 
core toates  les  graces  reqaises,  qne  Marcel  et  les  femmes  lai  donoefiiot 
.  bient6t.  Enfio,  il  ne  lui  manque  qne  ce  qui  deroit  n^cessairement  ]«i  maa- 
quer  k  son  age ;  je  Teux  dire  les  usages,  et  une  certaine  delicateaae  dans  les 
mani^res,  qui  ne  s'acqui^rent  que  par  le  tems  et  la  bonne  compognie.  Atec 
son  esprit,  il  les  prendre  bient6t,  il  y  a  d^a  fait  des  progr^  et  il  fr^qneate 
les  compagnies  les  plus  propres  a  les  lui  donner  *.** 

By  this  extract,  which  I  can  assure  yoa  is  a  faithful  one,  yoa  and  I  have 
both  of  us  the  satisfiiction  of  knowing,  how  much  yoa  have,  and  bow  Ktlle 
yon  want.  Let  what  you  have,  give  you  (if  possible)  rather  omkc  jeemoi^ 
modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  more  interior  firmness  and  aasaranee ;  and 
let  what  you  want,  which  you  see  is  very  attainable,  redoaUe  y«Mur  atten- 
tion and  endeavoun  to  acquire  it.  You  have,  in  truth,  but  that  one  thing 
to  apply  to :  and  a  very  pleasing  application  it  is,  since  it  is  thraimli  plea- 
Isures  that  you  must  arrive  at  it.  Company,  suppers,  balls,  speetaeSu^  which 
shew  you  the  models  upon,  which  you  should  form  yourself,  and  all  the 
.little  usages,  customs,  and  delicacies,  which  you  must  adopt,  and  make  ha- 
tbitual  to  you,  are  now  your  only  schools  and  universities ;  in  which  jroong 
fellows  and  fine  women  will  give  you  the  best  lectures. 

Monsieur  du  Boccage  is  another  of  your  panegyrists ;  and  he  tells  me 
that  Madame  du  Boccage  a  pris  avee  vous  le  ton  de  mie  et  de  bomme  ;  and 
that  you  like  it  very  well.  Yon  are  in  the  right  of  it ;  it  is  the  way  of  im- 
proving :  endeavour  to  be  upon  that  footing  with  every  woman  yon  ron- 
I  veree  with ;  eicepting  where  there  may  be  a  tender  point  of  oonnectioB ;  a 
point  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  but  if  such  a  one  there  is,  I  hope 
she  has  not  de  mauvais  ni  tie  viUtins  InoMy  which  1  agree  with  yoa  in  think- 
ing a  very  disagreeable  thing. 

1  have  sent  you,  by  the  opportunity  of  Pollock,  the  courier,  who  was  once 

*  my  servant,  two  little  parcels  of  Greek  and  English  books ;  and  shall  send 

yoa  two  more  by  Mr  Yorke :  but  1  accompany  them  with  this  caution,  that, 

*  **  Permit  me  to  assure  jou.  Sir,  that  Mr  Stanhope  will  succeed.  He  bas  a  great 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  an  uncommonly  go«id  memory,  although  he  does  not  make  any 
parade  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  is  desirous  of  pleasing,  and  he  will  please. 
He  has  an  eipressive  countenance  ;  his  figure  is  elegant,  although  little.  He  has  noi 
the  least  awkwardness,  though  he  has  not  as  yet  acquired  all  the  graces  requisite ;  which 
Marcel  and  the  ladies  will  soon  give  him.  In  short,  he  wants  nothing  but  tbotr 
things,  which,  at  his  age.  must  unaToidably  be  wanting ;  I  mean,  a  certain  turn  an  J 
delicacy  of  manners,  which  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  time,  and  in  good  cumpany 
Ready,  as  he  is,  he  will  soon  learn  thcib  ;  particularly  as  be  Ireqaeots  such  compa 
nies  as  are  the  most  proper  to  give  them.** 
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HB  you  have  not  much  time  to  read,  you  shoald  employ  it  in  reading  what 
it  the  mo9t  necessary,  and  that  is,  indisputably,  modem  historical,  geogra- 
phical, chronological,  and  political  knowledge ;  the  present  constitution, 
maxims,  force,  riches,  trade,  commerce,  characters,  parties,  and  cabals  of  the 
several  courts  of  Europe.     Many  who  are  reckoned  good  sdiolars,  though 
they  know  pretty  accurately  the  gOTemmenta  of  Athens  and  Home,  are  to* 
tally  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  any  one  country  now  in  Europe,  even 
of  their  own.     Read  just  I^tin  and  Greek  enough  to  keep  up  your  clasai- 
cal  learning,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  you  while  young,  and  a  comfort 
to  yon  when  old.     But  the  true  useful  knowledge,  and  especially  for  yon, 
is  the  modem  knowledge  above  mentioned.     It  is  that  which  must  qualify 
you  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  business,  and  it  is  to  that,  therefore,  that 
yon  should  principally  direct  your  attention :  and  I  know,  with  great  plea- 
•nre,  that  you  do  so.     I  would  not  thus  commend  you  to  yourself,  if  I 
thought  commendations  would  have  upon  you  those  ill  effects,  which  they 
frequently  have  upon  weak  minds.     I  think  yon  are  much  above  being  a 
▼MB  coxcomb,  overrating  your  own  merit,  and  insulting  others  with  the 
anperabundance  of  it.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  conscious- 
nets  of  merit  makes  a  man  of  sense  more  modest,  though  more  firm.     A 
man  who  displays  his  own  merit  is  a  coxcomb,  and  a  roan  who  does  not 
know  it  is  a  fool.     A  man  of  sense  knows  it,  exerts  it,  avails  himself  of  it, 
but  never  boasts  of  it ;  and  always  seems  rather  to  under  than  over  value  it, 
though,  in  truth,  he  sets  the  right  value  upon  it.  It  is  a  very  trae  maxim  of 
La  Bruyere*s,  (an  author  well  worth  your  studying,)  guan  ne  vaui  elans  ee 
numdtj  que  ce  que  Von  veut  valoir,     A  man  who  is  really  diffident,  timid, 
and  bashful,  be  his  merit  what  it  will,  never  can  push  himself  in  the  world ; 
his  despondency  throws  him  into  inaction ;  ai^d  the  forward,  the  bustling, 
and  the  petulant,  will  always  get  the  better  of  him.    The  manner  makes  the 
whole  difference.     What  would  be  impudence  in  one  manner,  is  only  a 
proper  and  decent  assurance  in  another.    A  man  of  sense,  and  of  knowledge 
of  toe  world,  will  assert  his  own  rights,  and  pursue  his  own  objects,  as  stea- 
dily and  intrepidly,  as  the  most  impudent  man  living,  and  commonly  more 
so ;  but  then  lie  has  art  enough  to  give  an  outward  air  of  modesty  to  all  he 
does.     This  engages  and  prerails,  whilst  |he  very  same  thii^  shock  and 
fini,  from  the  overbearing  cm-  impudent  manner  onky  of  doing  them.    I  re- 
peat my  maxim,  SuavUer  in  modo,  sed  fartiier  m  re^     Would  you  know 
the  characters,  modes,  and  manners  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  age,  which 
are  very  like  those  of  the  present,  read  La  Brayere.     But  would  you  know 
man,  independently  of  modes,  read  La  Rochefoveanlt,  who,  I  am  afraid,  paints 
him  very  exactly. 

Give  the  mcloeed  to  Abb6  Ghiasco,  of  whom  yon  make  good  use,  to  go 
about  with  yon,  and  see  things.  Between  yoa  and  me,  he  has  more  know- 
ledge than  parts.  Mais  un  habile  hamme  §aii  iirer  parii  de  tout ;  and 
every  body  is  good  for  something.  President  Montesquieu  is,  in  every 
sense,  a  most  useful  acquaintance.  He  has  parts,  joined  to  great  reading  t 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Puisez  dans  eeUe  source  tani  que  vaus 
^pourrez. 

Adieu.  May  the  graces  attend  you  I  for  without  them  opti  faiica  ^ 
vana.  If  they  do  not  come  to  you  willingly,  ravish  them,  and  force  them  to 
accompany  you  in  alt  you  think,  all  you  say,  and  all  yon  do. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  /4M&n»  Rbrmff  11.  O.  &  17AI. 

When  yon  go  to  the  phiy,  which  I  Jiope  yoa  do  often,  for  it  k  »  very  ie* 
Rtnictive  BiniiseiDent,  you  niMt  certainly  hire  obeenred  the  very  difmat 
effects  which  the  lerertl  perts  have  npon  yon,  according  as  they  are  well  or 
til  acted.  The  very  best  tragedy  of  Comeille'a,  if  well  spoken  and  acted, 
inlerests,  engages,  agitates,  and  afiects  yonr  passions.  Love,  terror,  asd 
pity  alternately  possess  yoo.  But,  if  ill  spoken  and  acted,  it  wonld  only 
excite  yoar  indignation  or  yonr  knghter.  Why?  It  is  still  Comeille's;  it 
is  the  same  sense,  the  same  matter,  whether  well  or  ill  acted.  It  is  then 
mwely  the  manner  of  speaking  and  acting  that  makes  this  great  difiereace 
in  the  efiects.  Apply  this  to  yonnel^  and  condnde  firom  it,  that  if  yea 
wonld  either  please  m  a  prirafte  company,  or  persuade  ia  a  pablic  assembly, 
air,  looks,  ge«tares,  graces,  enunciation,  proper  accents,  jost  emphasis,  aaid 
taneftd  cadences,  are  full  as  necessary  as  the  matter  itself.  Let  awkward, 
nttgracefiil,  inelegant,  and  dnll  fellows  say  what  they  will  in  behalf  of  their 
solid  matter,  and  strong  reasonings ;  and  let  ihem  despise  all  those  graces 
and  ornaments  which  engage  the  senses  and  captivate  the  heart ;  they  will 
find  (thoagh  they  will  possibly  wonder  why)  that  their  roagh,  nopeaehed 
matter,  and  their «madomed,  coarse,  but  strong  arguments,  will  nekber  pleam 
aar  peisnade ;  hut<  on  the  contrary,  will  tite  oat  attention,  aad  ezcile  dia- 
gaat.  We  aia  so  made,  we  love  to  be  pleased,  better  than  to  ba  infenaed; 
iaieraation  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  mortifying,  as  it  implies  oar  pravioas 
ignorance ;  it  must  be  sweetened  to  be  palatable. 

To  bring  this  directly  to  yon :  know  that  no  man  cia  amke  a  figare  ia 
this  country,  but  by  Pirliament.  Your  fete  depends  upon  your  aocoesa  there 
as  a  speaker :  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  sacoess  turns  mach  nsore  apea 
manner  than  matter.  Mr  Pitt,  and  Mr  Murray  the  Solicitor- General,  uacle 
to  Lord  Stormont,  are,  beyond*  comparison,  the  best  speakers ;  why  ?  only 
because  they  are  the  best  orators.  They  alone  can  inflame  or  quiet  the 
House ;  they  alone  are  so  attended  to,  in  ttiat  numerous  and  noisy  assembly, 
that  yon  might  hear  a  pin  fell  while  either  of  them  is  speaking.  Is  it  that 
their  matter  is  better,  or  their  aiguments  stronger,  than  other  people's  ?  Does 
the  House  expect  extraordinary  informations  (nm  them  ?  Not  m  the  least : 
but  the  House  expects  pleasure  from  them,  and  dierefoia  attends ;  finds  it, 
aad  therefore  approves.  Mr  Pitt,  particularly,  has  viery  little  pariiamentary 
knowledge ;  his  matter  is  generally  flimsy,  and  his  aigamenta  often  weak ; 
but  bis  eloquence  is  superior,  his  action  graceftil,  bis  eniinoiation  just  and 
hanaonious ;  bis  periods  are  well  turned,  add  every  word  he  makes  use  of 
ii«  the  very  best,  and  the  most  expremive,  that  dm  be  used  in  that  place. 
This,  and  not  his  matter,  made  him  Pkymariter,  ia  spite  of  both  Idag.  and 
ministers.  From  this  draw  the  obvious  conclusion.  The  same  thing  holds 
fall  as  true  in  conversation ;  where  even  trifles,  elegantly  expressed,  well 
looked,  and  accompanied  with  graceful  action,  will  evar  please,  beyoad  all 
the  homespun,  unadorned  sense  in  the  world.  Reflect,  on  one  side^  how 
you  feel  within  yourself,  while  you  are  forced  to  suffer  the  tedious,  muddy, 
and  ill-turned  narration  of  some  awkward  fellow,  even  though  the  feet  nsay 
be  interesting ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  pleaMire  you  attend  ta 
the  relation  of  a  much  less  interesting  matter,  when  elegantly  expressed, 
genteelly  turned,  and  gracefully  delivered.     By  attending  carefully  to  all 
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these  agrimens  in  your  daily  coiivereation,  they  will  become  habitual  to  you, 
l>efore  you  come  into  Parliament ;  and  yon  will  have  nothing  then  to  do, 
bnt  to  raine  them  a  little  when  you  come  there.     I  would  wish  you  to  be 
so  attentive  to  this  object,  that  I  would  not  have  you  speak  to  your  foot* 
man,  but  in  the  very  best  words  that  the  subject  admits  of,  be  the  language 
what  it  will.     Think  of  your  words,  and  of  their  arrangement,  before  you 
speak ;  clicosc  the  most  elegant,  and  place  them  in  the  best  order.     Consult 
your  own  car,  to  avoid  cacophony,  and,  what  is  very  near  as  bad,  monotony. 
Think  also  of  your  gesture  and  looks,  when  you  are  speaking  even  upon 
the  most  trifling  subjects.     The  same  things,  differently  expressed,  looked; 
tiul  delivered,  cease  to  be  the  same  tilings.     The  most  passionate  lover  in 
the  world  cannot  make  a  stronger  declaration  of  love,  tnan  the  Bourgeois 
geniilkomnu  does  in  this  happy  form  of  words,  Mourir  damout  me  font 
beile  Marquise  vos  beaux  yeux.     I  defy  any  body  to  say  more ;  and  yet  I 
would  advise  nobody  to  say  tliat ;  and  1  wookl  recommend  to  you,  rather  to 
smother  and  conceal  your  passion  entirely  than  to  reveal  it  in  these  words. 
Seriously,  this  hoUU  in  every  thing,  as  well  as  in  that  ludicroua  instance.  The 
French,  to  dp  them  justice,  attend  very  minutely  to  the  parity,  the  correct* 
ness,  and  the  elegance  of  tlietr  style  in  conversation,  and  in  their  letters. 
Bien  narrer  is  an  object  of  their  study ;  and  though  they  sometimes  carry  it 
to  aifectation,  they  never  sink  into  inelegance,  which  i»  much  the  worst  ex- 
treme of  the  two.     Observe  them,  and  form  your  French  style  upon  theirs : 
for  elegance  in  one  language  will  reproduce  itself  in  all.  I  knew  a  young  mtn, 
who,  being  just  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  waa  laughed  at  for  being 
discoverei^  through  the  key*  hole  of  hb  chamber^door,  speaking  to  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  forming  his  looks  and  gestures.     1  could  not  join  in  that 
laiigh ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought  him  much  wiser  thaa  those  who  laugh- 
ed at  him ;  for  he  knew  the  importance  of  those  little  gracea  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, and  they  did  not.     Your  little  person,  (which  I  am  toki  by  the  way 
b  not  ill  turned,)  whether  in  a  laced  coat  or  a  blanket,  b  specifically  the 
»«me ;  but  yet,  1  believe,  you  choose  to  wear  the  former,  and  yon  are  in 
the  right,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  more.     The  worst-bred  man  in  Europe, 
if  a  lady  let  fall  her  fan,  would  certainly  take  it  up  and  give  it  her ;  the  beet- 
bred  man  in  Europe  could  do  no  more*     The  diffidrence,  bowerer,  would  be 
considerable ;  the  latter  would  please  bv  doing  it  graoefuHy ;  the  former 
would  be  laughed  at  for  doing  it  awkwardly.    1  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it  again, 
and  shall  never  cease  repeating  it  to  you;  air,  manners^  gnoes,  atyle,  el^ 
gance,  and  all  tliose  ornaments,  must  now  be  the  only  objecta  of  your  atten- 
tion ;  it  b  now,  or  never,  that  yon  must  acquire  theea*    Postpone,  therelbre, 
4II  other  considerations ;  make  them  now  your  serious  tUidy ;  you  have  not 
one  moment  to  lose.     The  solid  and  the  ornamental  united,  era  undoubtedly 
best ;  but  were  I  reduced  to  make  an  option,  I  should  without  hesitation 
choose  the  btter. 

1  hope  you  assiduously  freauent  Marcel  *,  and  carry  graces  from  liim  *, 
nobody  had  more  to  spare  than  he  had  formerly.  Have  yeu  learned  to  carve  ? 
for  it  u  ridiculous  not  to  carve  well.  A  man  who  telb  vou  gravely  that  he 
cannot  carve,  may  as  well  tell  yon  that  he  cannot  blow  hb  nose :  it  b  both 
as  necessary,  snd  as  essy. 

Make  my  complimenu  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  whom  I  love  and  honour 
extremely,  as  I  dare  say  you  do ;  I  will  write  to  him  soon,  though  I  believe 

*  At  tliat  time  the  most  celebrated  dancing-master  at  Farit. 
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be  has  hardly  time  to  read  a  letter ;  and  my  letter*  to  those  I  lore  are,  a* 
yua  know  by  experience,  not  wery  abort  ones :  this  is  one  proof  of  it,  ami 
UiiH  would  have  been  longer,  if  the  paper  had  been  ao.     Good  night  then 
my  dear  child. 


LETTER  CCXLIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  Februar]f2^  O.  S.  1751. 

This  epigram  in  Martial, 

Non  sroo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  potsum  dicere  quarc ; 
Hoc  tan  turn  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te, 

has  puBzled  a  great  many  people,  who  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible 
not  to  love  any  body,  and  yet  not  to  know  the  reason  why.  I  think  I  con- 
ceive  Martial's  meaning  very  clearly,  though  the  nature  of  epigram,  which 
is  to  be  short,  would  not  allow  him  to  explain  it  more  fully  ;  and  I  uke  it  to 
be  this :  O  Sobidis,  yon  are  a  very  worthy  deserving  man  ;  yon  have  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities,  yon  have  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  I  esteem,  I  respect, 
but  for  the  soul  of  me  I  cannot  love  you,  though  I  cannot  particniarly  sty 
why.  Yon  are  not  aimabU :  yoo  have  not  those  engaging  nuinners,  those 
pleasing  attentions,  those  graces,  and  that  address,  which  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  please,  though  impossible  to  define.  1  cannot  say  it  is  this  or 
that  particular  thing  that  hinders  me  from  loving  you,  it  is  the  whole  to- 
gether ;  and  upon  the  whole  yon  are  not  agreeable. 

How  often  have  I,  in  the  coarse  of  my  life,  found  myself  in  this  situatioB, 
with  regard  to  many  of  my  acquaintancey  whom  I  have  honoured  and  re- 
spected, withoat  being  able  to  love.     I  did  not  know  why,  becanse,  when 
one  is  young,  one  does  not  take  the  trouble,  nor  allow  one's  self  the  time 
to  analyse  one's  sentiments,  and  to  trace  them  up  to  their  source.    Bat  sub- 
sequent observation  and  reflection  have  taught  me  why.     There  is  a  man, 
whose  moral  character,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  1  acknowledge, 
admire,  and  respect ;  bat  whom  it  is  so  impossible  for  roe  to  love,  that  I  am 
almost  in  a  fever  whenever  I  am  in  hit  company.     His  figure  (withoat  be- 
ing deformed)  seems  made  to  disgrace  or  ridicule  the  common  stroctnre  of 
tbe  human  body.    His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in  the  position  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  situation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constantly  eropby- 
ed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  graces.     He  throws  any  where, 
bat  down  his  throat,  whatever  be  means  to  drink,  and  only  mangles  what  he 
means  to  carve.     Inattentive  to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mistimes  or 
misplaces  every  thing.     He  disputes  with  heat,  and  indiscriminately,  mind- 
less of  the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he  dispates ; 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gradations  of  familiarity  or  respect,  he  is 
exactly  the  same  to  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  inferiors ;  and  there- 
fore, by  a  necessary  consequence,  absurd  to  two  of  the  three.     Is  it  posaiUe 
to  love  such  a  man  ?  No.     The  utmost  I  can  do  for  him,  is  to  com^ider  him 
•a  a  respectable  Hottentot. 

I  remember  that,  when  I  came  from  Cambridge,  I  had  acquired,  aoMHig 
the  pedants  of  that  illiberal  seminary,  a  sauciness  of  literature,  a  turn  to  sa- 
tire and  contempt,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  argumentation  and  contradic- 
tion.  But  1  had  been  but  a  very  little  while  in  the  world,  before  I  foond 
that  this  would  by  no  means  do ;  and  I  immediately  adopted  the  opposite 
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elnuracter :  I  concealed  what  learnings  I  had ;  I  applauded  often,  without  ap- 
proving ;  and  I  yielded  commonly  without  conviction.  SuaviUr  in  modo 
was  my  law  and  my  prophets ;  and  if  I  pleased  (between  you  and  me)  it 
was  much  mure  owing  to  that,  than  to  any  superior  knowledge  or  merit  of 
my  own.  A  propos,  the  word  pleasing^  puts  one  always  in  mind  of  Lady 
Hervey ;  pray  tell  her,  that  I  declare  her  responsible  to  me  for  your  pleasing ; 
that  I  consider  her  as  a  pleasing  Falstaff,  who  not  only  pleases,  herself,  but 
ia  the  cause  of  pleasing  in  others :  that  I  know  she  can  make  any  thing  of 
any  body ;  and  that,  as  your  governess,  if  she  does  not  make  you  please,  it 
oust  be  only  because  she  will  not,  and  not  because  she  cannot  1  hope  you 
are  du  bais  dani  on  en  fait ;  and  if  so,  she  is  so  good  a  sculptor,  that  I  am  sure 
ibe  can  give  you  whatever  form  she  pleases.  A  versatility  of  manners  is  as 
necessary  in  social,  as  a  versatility  of  parts  is  in  political  life*  One  mutt 
often  yield,  in  order  to  prevail ;  one  must  bumble  oue*s  self,  to  be  exalted ; 
one  must,  like  St  Paul,  become  all  things  to  all  men,  to  gain  some  ;  and,  by 
the  way,  men  are  taken  by  the  same  means,  miUatis  mtUandis,  that  women 
are  gained — by  gentleness,  insinuation,  and  submission  :  and  these  lines  of 
Mr  Dryden  will  hold  to  a  minister  as  well  as  to  a  mistress : 

The  prostrate  lover,  when  he  lowest  lies. 
But  stoops  to  conquer,  and  but  kneels  to  rise. 

In  the  course  of  the  world,  the  qualifications  of  the  cameleon  are  often  ne- 
cessary ;  nay,  they  must  be  carried  a  little  farther,  and  exerted  a  little  sooner ; 
for  you  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  take  the  hue  of  either  the  man  or  the 
woman  that  you  want,  and  wish  to  be  upon  terms  with.  A  propost  have 
you  yet  found  out  at  Paris,  any  friendly  and  hospitable  Madame  de  Lursay, 
^t  veui  bien  se  charger  du  soin  de  vous  iduquer  f  And  have  you  had  any 
occasion  of  representing  to  her,  quelle faisoit  done  des  nauds  f  But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  Sir,  for  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  acknowledge  that 
1  am  meddling  with  matters  that  are  out  of  ny  department.  However,  in 
matters  of  less  importance,  I  desire  to  be  de  vos  secrets  lejidele  dSpositaire. 
Trust  me  with  the  general  turn  and  colour  of  your  amusements  at  Paris.  Is 
it  le  fracas  du  grand  monde^  comidies,  bals^  operas,  eour,  Sfc.  f  Or  is  it  des 
pUites  sociitisj  mains  bruyantest  mais  pets  pour  eela  mains  agrSabks  f 
Where  are  you  the  most  itabti  f  Where  are  you  le  petit  Stanhope  f  Voyez* 
vous  encore  jour,  a  quelque  arrangement  honnite  f  Have  you  made  many 
acquaintances  among  the  young  Frenchmen  who  ride  at  your  academy;  and 
who  are  they  ?  Send  me  this  sort  of  chit-chat  in  your  letters,  which,  by  the 
by,  I  wish  you  would  honour  me  with  somewhat  oftener.  If  you  frequent 
any  of  the  myriads  of  polite  Englishmen  who  infest  Paris,  who  are  they? 
Have  you  finished  with  Abl>6  Nol^t,  and  are  you  aufaii  of  all  the  proper- 
ties and  effects  of  air?  Were  I  inclined  to  quibble,  I  would  say,  tnat  the 
effects  of  air,  at  least,  are  best  to  be  learned  of  Marcel.  If  yon  have  quite 
done  with  TAbb^  Nol^t,  ask  my  friend  T  Abb6  SalUer  to  recommend  to  you 
some  meagre  philomath,  to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and  astronomy;  not 
enough  to  absorb  your  attention,  and  puzzle  your  intellects,  but  only  enough 
not  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  either.  I  have  of  late  been  a  sort  of  an  astro* 
name  malgri.  mot,  by  bringing  in  last  Monday  into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill 
for  reforming  our  present  Calendar,  and  taking  the  New  Style.  Upon  which 
cMxasion  I  was  obliged  to  talk  some  astronomical  jargon,  of  which  I  did  not 
dnderstand  one  word,  but  got  it  by  heart,  and  spoke  it  by  rote  from  a  masr 
ter.     I  wished  that  I  had  known  a  little  more  of  it  myself;  and  so  nrach  I 
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would  have  jon  know.  Bat  the  greikt  and  neeesiiary  knowledge  of  all  ie» 
to  know  yonnelf  and  others :  this  knowledt^e  requires  great  attention  and 
long  experience;  exert  the  former,  and  may  yoo  have  the  latter!     Adies. 

P.  S.  I  hare  this  moment  recei?ed  yonr  letters  of  the  27th  Febmary,  and 
the  2d  March  N.  S.  The  seal  shall  he  done  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  glad 
that  yoo  are  employed  in  Lord  Albemarle's  bureau  ;  it  will  teach  yoa,  at 
least,  the  mechanical  part  of  that  basiness,  such  as  folding,  entering,  and 
docketing  letters ;  for  yon  most  not  imagine  that  yon  are  let  into  thmJSnJim 
of  the  correspondence,  nor  indeed  is  it  fit  that  yoa  shonld,  at  your  aga. 
Howerer,  use  yimrself  to  secrecy  as  to  the  letters  yon  either  read  or  wrhei 
that  in  time  you  may  be  trusted  with  secret^  very  seerei,  separaUt  sfoti, 
8ft.  I  am  sorry  that  this  business  interferes  with  your  riding ;  1  hope  it  u 
but  seldom ;  but  I  insist  upon  its  not  interfering  with  your  daocing-naslc^, 
who  is  at  this  time  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  all  the  mastom  you  have 
or  can  have. 


LETTER  CCXLV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  mentioned  to  you,  some  time  ago,  a  sentence,  which  I  would  moat 
■  neatly  wish  you  always  to  retain  in  your  thoughts,  and  observe  in  your  coo- 
duct  :  It  is  suaviter  in  modo^  fortiler  in  re.  I  do  not  know  any  one  rule 
ao  unexceptionably  useful  and  necessary  in  every  part  of  life.  I  ahall  there- 
fore take  it  for  my  text  to  day ;  and  as  old  men  love  preaching,  and  I  have 
some  right  to  preach  to  you,  1  here  present  you  with  my  sermon  upon  theM 
wonls.  To  proceed  then  regularly  and  pulpitically^  I  will  first  sinew  you, 
my  beloved,  the  necessary  connection  of  the  two  members  of  my  text,  nur- 
viier  in  modo  ;  fortiUr  in  re.  In  the  next  place,  I  hhall  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages and  utility  resulting  from  a  strict  observance  of  the  precept  con- 
tained in  my  text ;  and  conclude  with  an  application  of  the  whole.  The 
suaviter  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink  into  a  mean,  timid  com- 
plaisance, and  passiveness.  if  not  supported  and  dignified  by  the  fortiler  in 
re,  which  would  also  run  into  impetuosity  and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  suaviter  in  moth :  however,  they  are  seldom  united.  The 
warm,  choleric  man,  with  strong  animal  spirits,  despises  the  suaviter  im 
modo,  and  thinks  to  carry  all  before  him  by  ihefortiter  in  re*  He  may 
|K>stiibly,  by  great  accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  .has  only  weak 
and  timid  people  to  deal  with ;  but  his  general  fate  will  be,  to  shock,  offend, 
be  hated,  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cunning  crafty  man  thinks  to 
l^n  all  his  ends  by  the  suaviter  in  modo  only :  he  becomes  all  things  to  all 
men  ;  he  seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts  the  pre- 
sent opinion  of  the  present  person  ;  he  insinuates  himself  only  into  the 
esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected,  and  surely  despised  by  every  body 
else.  The  wise  man  (who  differs  as  much  from  the  cunning,  as  from  the 
choleric  man)  alone  joins  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  iheforliier  in  re.  Now 
to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strict  observance  of  this  precept : 

If  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command,  your  commands  de- 
livered suaviter  in  modo  will  be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  consequently  well 
obeyed  ;  whereas,  if  given  Qviiy  fortiter^  that  is  brutally,  they  wdl  rather,  as 
Tacitus  says,  be  interpreted  than  executed.     For  my  own  part  if  I  bid  my 
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fooliBUui  bring  me  a  glass  of  winet  ia  a  roagh  iutolung  maimer,  I  thonld 
dicpect  tbati,  in  obeying  me,  he  would  contrive  to  tpiU  some  of  it  upon  me ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  deserve  it.  A  cool,  steady  resolution  should  shew, 
that  where  you  have  a  right  to  command  yon  will  be  obeyed ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  tbit  obedience  should 
make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority.  If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  solicit  your 
doe,  you  must  do  it  suaviter  in  modoy  or  you  will  give  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  refuse  you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting  the  manner ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steadv  perseverance  and  decent  tenacious* 
ness,  shew  theybr^t^  in  re.  The  right  motives  are  seldom  the  true  ones 
oC  men  s  actions,  especially  of  kings,  ministers,  and  people  in  high  stations ; 
who  often  give  to  importunity  and  fear,  what  they  would  refuse  to  justice  or 
to  merit.  By  the  suaviUr  in  modo  engage  their  hearts,  if  you  can ;  at  least 
prevent  the  pretence  of  offence :  but  take  care  to  shew  enough  of  the  foT'- 
tUer  in  re  to  extort  from  their  love  of  ease,  or  their  fear,  what  you  might  in 
vain  hope  for  from  their  justice  or  good  nature.  People  in  high  life  are  har* 
dened  to  the  wants  and  distresses  of  mankind,  as  surgeons  are  to  their  bodily 
pains ;  they  see  and  hear  of  them  all  dav  long,  and  even  of  so  many  simoli^ 
ted  ones,  that  they  do  not  know  which  are  real,  and  which  not.  Other 
seqtiments  are  therefore  to  be  applied  to,  than  those  of  mere  justice  and 
humanity ;  their  favour  must  be  captivated  by  the  suaviter  in  modo  :  their 
love  of  ease  disturbed  by  unwearied  importunity,  or  their  fears  wrought  up* 
on  by  a  decent  intimation  of  implacable,  cool  resentment ;  this  is  the  true 
fartiter  in  re.  This  precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the  world  of  being 
loTed  without  being  despised,  and  feared  without  being  hated.  It  constitutes 
the  dignity  of  character  which  every  wise  man  must  endeavour  to  establish. 

Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said,  and  so  conclude.- 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  temper,  which  unguardedly 
breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies,  or  rough  expressions,  to  either  yonr  supe- 
riors, your  equals,  or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  narrowly,  check  it  carefully, 
and  call  the  suaviter  in  modo  to  yonr  assistance :  at  the  first  impulse  of 
passion,  be  silent  till  you  can  be  soft.  Labour  even  to  get  the  command  of 
yonr  countenance  so  well,  that  those  emotions  may  nut  be  read  in  it ;  a 
most  unspeakable  advantage  in  business  I  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  com- 
plaisance, no  gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part, 
no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery,  on  other  people's,  make  you  recede  one 
jot  from  any  point  that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ;  but  re- 
tura  to  the  charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things  attain- 
able that  are  possible.  A  yielding,  timid,  meekness,  is  always  abused  ami 
insulted  by  the  nnjnst  and  the  unfeeling ;  but  when  sustained  by  thti  fortiler 
ta  re,  is  always  respected,  commonly  successful.  In  your  friendships  and  con- 
nections, as  well  as  in  your  enmities,  this  rule  is  particularly  useful ;  let 
your  firmness  and  vigour  preserve  and  invite  attachments  toyou  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  your  manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  friends  and  depea- 
dents  from  becoming  yours ;  let  your  enemies  be  disarmed  by  the  gentlenesn 
of  yonr  manner,  but  let  them  feel,  at  the  same  time,  the  steadiness  of  yoni 
just  resentment ;  for  there  is  great  difference  between  bearing  malice,  which 
is  always  ungenerous,  and  a  resolute  self-defence,  which  is  always  prudent 
and  justifiable.  In  negociations  with  foreign  ministers,  rememlier  theybr- 
iiter  in  re  ;  give  up  no  point,  accept  of  no  expedient,  till  the  utmost  neces- 
sity reduces  you  to  it,  and  even  then,  dispute  the  ground  inch  by  inch ;  but 
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then,  while  yon  are  contending^  with  the  minister  fartiUr  in  re,  remember 
to  gain  the  roan  by  the  suaviter  in  modo.  If  yoa  engage  bia  heart,  yov 
have  a  fair  chance  for  imposing  apon  his  understanding,  and  determining  his 
will.  Tell  him,  in  a  frank,  gallant  manner,  that  your  ministerial  wrangles 
do  not  lessen  your  personal  regard  for  his  merit ;  bnt  that,  on  the  contrary, 
bia  zeal  and  ability  in  the  sendee  of  his  master,  increase  it ;  and  that,  of  all 
things,  you  desire  to  make  a  good  friend  of  so  good  a  servant.  By  these 
means  you  may,  and  will  very  often  be  a  gainer :  you  never  can  be  a  loser. 
Some  people  cannot  gain  upon  themselves  to  be  easy  and  civil  to  those  who 
are  either  their  rivals,  competitors,  or  opposers,  though,  independently  of 
those  accidental  circumstances,  they  would  like  and  esteem  them.  They 
betray  a  shyness  and  an  awkwardness  in  c-ompany  with  them,  and  catch  at 
any  little  thing  to  expose  them ;  and  so,  from  temporary  and  only  occasional 
opponents,  make  them  their  personal  enemies.  This  is  exceedingly  weak 
and  detrimental,  as,  indeed,  is  all  humour  in  business ;  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  successfully,  by  unadulterated  good  policy  and  right  reasoning. 
In  auch  situations  I  would  be  more  particularly  and  nobiemeni,  civil,  easy,  ami 
frank  with  the  man  whose  designs  I  traversed ;  this  is  commonly  called  ge- 
nerosity and  magnanimity,  but  is,  in  truth,  good  sense  and  policy.  Tlie 
manner  is  often  as  important  as  the  matter,  sometimes  more  so ;  a  fiivoor 
may  make  an  enemy,  and  an  injury  may  make  a  friend,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  they  are  severally  done.  The  countenance,  the  ad- 
dress, the  words,  the  enunciation,  the  graces,  add  great  efficacy  to  the  sma- 
viier  in  moda,  and  great  dignity  to  the  fbrtHer  in  re,  and  consequently 
they  deserve  the  utmost  attention. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  with  firmness  of  mind,  is  a  short,  but  full  description  of 
human  perfection  on  this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties.  That  you  oMjr 
be  seriously  convinced  of  this  truth,  and  shew  it  in  your  life  and  convem- 
lion,  is  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of.  Yours. 


LETTER  CCXLVI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  LomdoH,  ManA  11.  O.  8.  1751. 

I  received  by  the  last  post  a  letter  from  Abb6  Guasco,  in  which  he  joins 
bia  representations  to  those  of  Lord  Albemarle,  against  your  remaining  anjr 
longer  in  your  very  bad  lodgings  at  the  Academy ;  and,  aa  I  do  not  find 
that  any  advantage  can  arise  to  you  from  being  interne  in  an  academy, 
which  b  full  as  far  from  the  riding- house,  and  from  all  your  other  masters, 
aa  your  lodgings  will  probably  be,  I  agree  t^  your  removing  to  an  kSlel  gar- 
ni; the  Abb6  will  help  you  to  find  one,  as  I  desire  him  by  the  incloeed, 
which  you  will  give  him.  I  must,  however,  annex  one  condition  to  yonr 
going  into  private  lodgings,  which  is,  an  absolute  exclusion  of  English  break- 
iaata  and  suppers  at  them  ;  the  former  consume  the  whole  rooming,  and  the 
latter  eroploy  the  evenings  very  ill,  in  senseless  toasting  a  CAngloiwe  la 
their  infernal*  claret.  You  will  be  sure  to  go  to  the  riding- house  as  ofiea 
aa  possible,  that  is,  whenever  your  new  business  at  LonI  Albemarle's  does 
not  hinder  you.  But,  at  all  events,  1  insist  upon  your  never  misHing  Mar- 
cel, who  is  at  present  of  more  consequence  to  you  than  all  the  hwreauM  in 
Europe  ;  for  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  acquire  toue  cespeiiU  riens,  which, 
tl^ogh  in  an  arithmetical  account,  added  to  one  anotheriu/  tii^ihfM,  they 
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would  amoont  to  nothing,  in  the  account  of  the  world  amount  to  a  great 
and  important  sum.  Lu  agrimem  H  lea  graces^  without  which  you  will 
nerer  be  any  thing,  are  absolutely  made  up  of  all  those  rtenB^  which  are 
more  easily  felt  than  described,  ^y  the  way,  you  may  take  your  lodgings 
Ibr  one  whole  year  certain,  by  which  means  you  may  get  them  much  cheap- 
er ;  for  though  I  intend  to  see  you  here  in  less  than  a  year,  it  will  be  but 
for  a  little  time,  and  you  will  return  to  Paris  again,  where  I  intend  you 
shall  stay  till  the  end  of  April  tweWemonth,  1752,  at  which  time,  prorid- 
ed  you  have  got  all  la  polifesse,  les  maniereSt  les  attentions^  et  Us  graces  du 
beau  mom/et  I  Hhall  place  you  in  some  business  suitable  to  your  destina- 
tioii. 

I  have  received,  at  last,  your  present  of  the  carton,  from  Dominichino, 
by  Blanch^t.  It  is  very  finely  done  ;  it  is  pity  that  he  did  not  take  in  all 
the  figures  of  the  original.  1  will  hang  it  up,  where  it  shall  be  your  own 
again  some  time  or  other. 

Mr  Harte  is  returned  in  perfect  health  (rom  Cornwall,  and  has  taken  poa- 
aeasion  of  his  prebendal  house  at  Windsor,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one.  As 
1  dare  say  you  will  always  feel,  I  hope  you  will  always  express,  the  strong* 
eat  sehtiments  of  gratitude  and  friendship  for  him.  Write  to  him  frequent- 
ly, and  attend  to  the  letters  you  receive  from  him.  He  shall  bt;  with  us  at 
BJackheath,  alias  Babiole^  all  the  time  that  1  propose  you  shall  be  there, 
which,  1  believe,  will  be  the  month  of  Augi^st  next. 

Having  thus  mentioned  to  you  the  probable  time  of  our  meeting,  I  will 
prepare  you  a  little  for  it.  Hatred,  jealousy,  or  envy,  make  most  people 
attentive  to  discover  the  least  defects  of  those  they  do  not  love ;  they  rejoice 
at  every  new  discovery  they  make  of  that  kind,  and  take  care  to  publish  it. 
I  thank  God,  1  do  not  know  what  those  three  ungenerous  passions  are,  ha- 
ving never  felt  them  in  my  own  breast ;  but  love  has  just  the  same  effect 
upon  me,  except  that  1  conceal,  instead  of  publishing,  the  defects  which  my 
attention  makes  me  discover  in  thoi>e  1  love.  I  curiously  pry  into  them  ; 
I  analyse  them  ;  and,  wishing  either  to  find  them  perfect,  or  to  make  them 
•o,  nothing  escapes  me,  and  1  soon  discover  every  the  least  gradation  to- 
wards, or  from  that  perfection.  You  must  therefore  expect  the  most  criti- 
cal examen  that  ever  any  body  underwent :  I  shall  discover  your  least,  as 
well  as  your  greatest  defects,  and  I  shall  very  freely  tell  you  of  them.  Nan 
good  odio  habeamf  sed  quod  amem.  But  1  shall  tell  them  you  tite-d'tite, 
and  as  Micio,  mit  an  Demea  ;  and  I  will  tell  them  to  nobody  else.  1  think 
it  but  fair  to  inform  you  beforehand,  where  1  suspect  that  my  criticisms  are 
likely  to  fall ;  and  that  is  mor«f  upon  the  outward,  than  upon  the  inward 
man  ;  1  neither  suspect  your  heart  nor  your  head :  but  to  be  plain  with  you, 
I  have  a  strange  dit«trast  of  your  air,  your  address,  your  manners,  your  totir- 
mure^  and  particularly  of  your  enunciation  and  elegance  of  style.  These 
will  be  all  put  to  the  trial ;  for  while  yon  are  with  me,  you  must  do  the  ho- 
noura  of  my  house  and  table ;  the  least  inaccuracy  <  r  inelegance  will  not 
aacape  me ;  as  you  will  find  by  a  look  at  the  time,  and  by  a  remonstrance 
afterwards  when  we  are  alone.  You  will  see  a  great  deal  of  company  of 
all  sorts  at  Sabioie,  and  particularly  foreigners.  Make,  therefore,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  these  exterior  and  ornamental  qualifications  your  peculiar 
care,  and  disappoint  all  my  imaginary  schemes  of  criticism.  Some  authors 
have  criticised  their  own  works  first,  in  hopes  of  hindering  others  from  do- 
ing ft  afterwards :  but  then  they  do  it  themselves  with  so  much  tendemesa 
and  partiality  for  their  own  production,  that  not  only  the  production  itself, 
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hat  the  preventiTe  criticism,  is  criticised.  I  am  not  one  of  those  anthofi ; 
hut,  CD  the  contrarsr,  my  sererity  increases  with  my  fondness  for  my  work ; 
and  if  you  will  hot  effectually  correct  all  the  faults  I  shall  find,  I  will  insve 
you  from  all  subseqaent  criticisms  from  other  quarters. 

Are  you  got  a  little  into  the  interior,  into  the  constitution  of  things  at 
Paris  ?  Have  yon  seen  what  you  have  seen  thoroughly  ?  For,  by  the  way, 
tew  people  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear.  For  example,  if 
you  go  to  les  Invalides,  do  you  content  yourself  with  seeing  the  building,  the 
ball  where  three  or  four  hundred  cripples  dine,  and  the  galleries  where  they 
lie ;  oi  do  you  inform  yourself  of  the  numbers,  the  conditions  of  their  ad- 
mission, their  allowance,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  fund  by  which  the 
whole  is  supported  ?  This  latter  I  call  seeing,  the  former  is  only  staring. 
Many  people  take  the  opportunity  of  les  vacances,  to  go  and  see  toe  empty 
rooms,  where  the  several  chambers  of  the  parliament  did  sit ;  which  rooms 
are  exceedingly  like  all  other  large  rooms ;  when  you  go  there,  let  it  be 
when  they  are  full ;  see  and  hear  what  is  doing  in  them  ;  learn  their  respec- 
tive constitutions,  jurisdictions,  objects,  and  methods  of  proceeding ;  bear 
some  causes,  tried  in  every  one  of  the  different  chambers ;  Apprqfondissez 
les  choses,  i 

1  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  at  Marquis  de  St  Germain's  \  of 
whom  1  hear  a  very  good  character.  How  are  you  with  the  other  fbreigD 
ministers  at  Paris  ?  Do  you  frequent  the  Dutch  ambassador  or  ambassa- 
dress ?  Have  you  any  footing  at  the  Nuncio*H,  or  at  the  Imperial  and  Spa- 
nish ambassadors  ?  It  is  useful.  Be  more  particular  in  your  letters  to  me, 
as  to  your  manner  of  passing  your  time,  and  the  company  you  keep.  Where 
do  you  dine  and  sup  oftenest  ?  whose  house  is  most  your  home  ?  Adieo. 
Les  graces,  les  graces. 
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MY  DEAR  FKIEND,  London,  March  18.  O.  S,  1751. 

1  acquainted  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  had  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords  for  correcting  and  reforming  our  present  calendar,  which  is  the 
Julian  ;  and  for  adopting  the  Gregorian.  I  will  now  give  you  a  more  partiro- 
lar  account  of  that  affair ;  from  which  reflectioiiM  will  naturally  occur  to  yos. 
that  I  hope  may  be  useful,  and  which  ▲  fear  yuu  have  not  made.  It  was  no- 
torious,  that  the  Julian  calendar  was  erroneous,  and  had  overcharged  the  so- 
lar year  with  eleven  days.  Pope  Gregory  the  1  hirteenth  corrected  thin  er- 
ror ;  his  reformed  calendar  was  immediately  n>ceived  by  all  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the  IVoteNtant  untfsi,  except 
RussiH,  Sweden,  and  England.  It  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  honourable 
for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and  avowed  iM-rtir,  especially  in  snch  rom- 
paiiy  ;  the  inconveniency  of  it  was  likewiKO  fell  by  all  those  who  had  foreign 
correspondences,  whether  political  or  mercantile.  I  deterniinfd,  therefori*, 
to  attempt  the  reformation  ;  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers  and  the  nl(>^t  nktl- 
fnl  astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up  a  bill  fur  that  purpuse.  But  then  my 
difficulty  began :  I  was  to  bring  in  this  bill,  which  was  necessarily  compo- 
sed of  law  jargon  and  astronomical  calculations,  to  both  which  I  am  an  otter 
atranger.     However,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  House  of 

*  At  that  tiflM  Ambamdor  ftom  the  King  of  Ssrdinla  at  Ihs  court  of  F^nmca. 
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Lords  think  that  I  kneiT  tometbing  of  the  matter ;  and  «l«o  to  make  them 
belii*re  that  they  knew  something  of  it  themselFes,  which  they  do  not  For 
my  own  part  I  could  jnst  as  soon  ha^e  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to  them, 
aa  astronomy,  and  they  would  have  understood  no  full  as  well :  so  I  resol- 
ved to  do  better  than  speak  to  the  purpose,  and  to  please  instead  of  inform- 
lag  them.  1  gave  them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  account  of  calendars, 
(rom  the  Egyptian  down  to  the  Gregorian,  amusing  them  now  and  then  with 
little  episodes ;  hut  1  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  choice  of  my  words, 
to  the  harmony  and  roundness  of  my  periods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action. 
This  succeeded,  and  ever  will  succeed ;  they  thought  I  informed,  oecause  I 
pleased  them ;  and  many  of  them  said,  that  I  had  made  the  whole  very  clear 
to  them ;  when,  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  Lord  Macclea* 
field,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  forming  the  bill,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with 
infinite  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  intricate  a  matter  would  ad- 
mit of:  but  as  his  word^,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance,  were  not  near  so 
good  as  mine,  the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  most  unjustly, 
given  to  mo.  This  will  ever  be  the  case ;  every  numerous  assembly  is  mobf 
let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  be  what  they  will.  Mere  reason  and 
good  sense  is  never  to  be  talked  to  a  mob ;  their  passions,  their  sentiments, 
their  senses,  and  their  seeming  interests,  are  alone  to  be  applied  to.  Under- 
standing they  have  collectively  none,  but  they  have  ears,  and  eyt»i  which 
mnst  be  flattered  and  seduced ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  eloquence, 
taneful  periods,  graceful  action,  and  all  the  various  parts  of  oratory. 

When  y(»u  cume  into  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you  imagine  that  speak- 
ing plain  and  unadorned  sense  and  reason  will  do  your  business,  you  will 
find  yourself  most  grossly  mistaken.  As  a  speaker,  you  will  be  ranked  only 
according  to  your  eloquence,  and  by  no  means  according  to  your  matter ; 
•very  body  knows  the  matter  almost  alike,  but  few  can  adorn  it.  1  was 
aarly  convinced  of  the  importance  and  powers  of  eloquence ;  and  from  that 
Boment  1  Bp|)lied  myself  to  it.  I  resolved  not  to  utter  one  word,  even  in 
common  conversation,  that  should  not  be  the  most  expressive,  and  the  most 
elegant,  that  the  language  could  supply  me  with  for  that  purpose  ;  by  win*  li 
means  I  have  acquired  such  a  certain  degree  of  habitual  eloquence,  thai  i 
muHt  now  really  take  some  pains,  if  I  would  express  myself  very  inelegant- 
ly. I  want  to  inculcate  this  known  truth  into  you,  which  you  seem  by  no 
means  to  be  convinced  of  yet,  that  ornaments  are  at  present  yonr  only 
objects.  Your  sole  bubiness  now,  is  to  shine,  not  to  weigh.  Weight  with- 
out lustre  is  lead.  You  had  better  talk  trifles  elegantly  to  the  most  trifling 
woman,  than  coarse  inelegant  sense  to  the  most  solid  man  :  you  had  better 
return  a  dropped  fan  genteelly,  than  give  a  thousand  pounds  awkwardly ; 
and  you  had  better  refuse  a  favour  gracefully,  than  grant  it  clumsily.  Man- 
ner is  all,  in  every  thing :  it  is  by  manner  only  that  you  can  please,  and  con- 
sequently rise.  All  your  Greek  will  never  advance  you  from  Secretary  to 
Envoy,  or  from  Envoy  to  Ambassador ;  but  your  address,  your  manner, 
your  air,  if  good,  very  probably  may.  Marcel  can  be  of  much  more  use  to 
you  than  Aristotle.  1  would,  upon  my  word,  much  rather  that  yon  had 
Lord  Bolingbroke  6  style,  and  eloquence,  in  speaking  and  writing,  than  all 
ihe  learning  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  two 
Universities  united. 

Having  mentioned  Lord  Bolingbroke  s  style,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  infi- 
■itely  superior  to  any  body's ;  I  wonld  have  yon  read  his  works,  which  yoo 
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hare,  over  and  over  again,  with  particniar  attention  to  his  style.  Transcribe, 
imitate,  emulate  it,  if  possible :  that  would  be  of  real  use  to  yon  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  in  negociations,  in  conversation;  with  that,  you  majr justly 
hope  to  please,  to  persuade,  to  seduce,  to  impose ;  and  yon  will  fail  in  those 
articles,  in  proportion  as  you  fall  short  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  lay  aaide^ 
during  your  year  s  residence  at  Paris,  all  thoughts  of  all  that  dull  fellows 
call  solid,  and  exert  your  utmost  care  to  acquire  what  people  of  fashion  call 
shining.     Prenez  t^ciat  ei  le  hriUant  (Tun  galant  homme. 

Among  thft  commonly  called  little  things,  to  which  yon  do  not  attend, 
your  handwriting  is  one,  which  is  indeed  shamefully  bad  and  illiberal ;  it 
is  neither  the  hand  of  a  man  of  business,  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  a  truant 
schooUboy ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  you  have  done  with  Abb6  Nol^t»  pray 
get  an  excellent  writing-master,  (since  you  think  that  you  cannot  teach  yoor- 
self  to  write  what  hand  you  please,)  and  let  him  teach  yon  to  write  a  gea* 
teel,  legible,  liberal  hand,  and  quick ;  not  the  hand  of  a  proeureur,  or  a 
writing- roaster,  but  that  sort  of  hand  in  which  the  first  Cammis  in  foreign 
bureaus  commonly  write ;  for  I  tell  you  truly,  that  were  I  Lord  Albemsrie, 
nothing  should  remain  in  my  bureau  written  in  your  present  hand.  Froai 
hand  to  arms  the  transition  is  natural ;  is  the  carriage  and  motion  of  your 
arms  so  too  ?  The  motion  of  the  arms  is  the  most  material  part  of  a  man's 
air,  especially  in  dancing ;  the  feet  are  not  near  so  material.  If  a  roan  dances 
well  from  the  waist  upwards,  wears  his  hat  well,  and  moves  his  head  pro- 
periy,  he  dances  well.  Do  the  women  say  that  you  dress  well  ?  for  that  is 
necessary  too  for  a  young  fellow.  Have  you  uh  gout  tiff  or  a  pastioo  for 
any  body  ?  1  do  not  ask  for  whom  ;  an  Iphigenia  would  both  give  yon  the 
desire,  and  teach  you  the  means  to  please. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  you  will  see  Sir  Charles  Hotharo  at  Ptrisi 
in  his  way  to  Toulouse,  where  he  is  to  stay  a  year  or  two.  Pray  be  very 
civil  to  him,  but  do  not  carry  him  into  company,  except  preseniing  him  t« 
Lord  Albemarle  ;  for,  as  he  is  not  to  stay  at  Paris  above  a  week,  we  do  not 
desire  that  he  should  taste  of  that  dissipation :  you  may  shew  him  a  phy 
and  an  opera.     Adieu,  my  dear  child. 


LETTER  CCXLVIII. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lomdon,  Manh  25.  O.  S.  1761. 

What  a  happy  period  of  your  life  is  this  ?  Pleasure  is  now,  and  ought  ta 
be,  your  business.  While  yon  were  younger,  dry  rules,  and  unconnected 
words,  were  the  unpleasant  objects  of  your  labours.  When  you  grow  older, 
the  anxiety,  the  vexations,  the  disappointments  inseparable  from  public  buii* 
ness,  will  require  the  greatest  share  of  your  time  and  attention  ;  your  plea- 
•vres,  may,  indeed,  conduce  to  your  business,  and  your  business  will  qukkei 
your  pleasures ;  but  still  your  time  roust,  at  least,  be  divided  :  whereas  now 
it  is  wholly  your  own,  and  cannot  be  so  well  employed  as  in  the  pleasmts 
of  a  gentleman.  The  world  is  now  the  only  book  you  want,  and  almoet  the 
only  one  you  ought  to  read  :  tliat  necessary  book  can  only  be  read  in  com- 
pany, in  public  places,  at  meals,  and  in  rueiiet.  You  roust  be  in  the  plea- 
sures, in  order  to  learn  the  manners  of  good  company.  In  premeditated,  or 
in  formal  business,  people  conceal,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  conceal,  their  cha- 
racters ;  whereas  pleasures  discover  them,  and  the  heart  breaks  out  through 
the  guard  of  the  understanding.     Those  are  often  propitious  momenta,  for 
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tkilfti]  negociaton  to  impure.  In  your  deetination  paiticolarly,  the  able 
eondoct  of  pleasures  is  of  inSnite  use ;  to  keep  a  good  table,  and  to  do  the 
hoDoon  of  it  gracefally,  and  9ur  le  tan  de  la  bonne  compaffnie^  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  foreign  minister.  There  is  a  certain  light  table  chit-chat, 
vaefal  to  keep  off  improper  and  too  serious  subjebts,  which  is  only  to  be 
learned  in  the  pleasures  of  good  company.  In  truth,  it  may  be  trifling ; 
bat,  trifling  as  it  is,  a  man  of  parts  snd  experience  of  the  world  will  give  an 
agreeable  turn  to  it.  L*art  de  (mdiner  agriablement  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised. 

An  engaging  address,  and  turn  to  gallantry,  is  often  of  very  great  service 
to  foreign  ministers.  Women  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  good  deal  to  say 
in  most  courts.  The  late  Lord  Strafford  governed,  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  court  of  Berlin,  and  made  his  own  fortune,  by  being  well  with  Madame 
de  Wartemberg,  the  first  King  of  Prussia's  mistress.  I  could  name  many 
other  instances  of  that  kind.  That  sort  of  agreeable  caguei  de/emmesj  the 
necessary  forerunners  of  closer  conferences,  is  only  to  be  got  by  frequeuting 
women  of  the  first  fashion,  ei  qui  donnent  le  ton.  Let  every  other  book 
then  give  way  to  this  great  and  necessary  book,  the  world  ;  of  which  there 
are  so  many  various  readings,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention to  understand  it  well :  contrary  to  all  other  books/  you  must  not 
■tay  at  home,  but  go  abroad  to  read  it ;  and,  when  you  seek  it  abroad,  you 
will  not  find  it  in  booksellers'  shops  and  stalls,  but  in  courts,  in  kdtels,  at  en* 
tertainments,  balls,  assemblies,  spectacles,  &c.  Put  youi  self  upon  the  footing 
of  an  easy,  domestic,  but  polite  familiarity  and  intimacy,  in  the  several  French 
houses  to  which  you  have  been  introduced.  Cultivate  them,  frequent  them, 
•nd  shew  a  desire  of  becoming,  enfant  de  la  maison.  Get  acquainted  as 
Buch  as  you  can  with  les  gens  de  cour  ;  and  observe,  carefully,  how  polite- 
ly they  can  differ,  and  how  civilly  they  can  hate ;  how  easy  and  idle  they 
can  seem  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  business  ;  and  how  they  can  lay  hold  of 
the  proper  moments  to  carry  it  on,  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures.  Courts, 
alone,  teach  versatility  and  politeness;  for  there  is  no  living  there  without  them. 
Lord  Albemarle  has,  I  hear,  and  am  very  glad  of  it,  put  yon  into  the  hands 
of  Messieurs  de  Bissy.  Profit  of  that,  and  beg  of  them  to  let  you  attend 
them  in  all  the  companies  of  Versailles  and  Paris.  One  of  them,  at  least, 
will  naturally  carry  you  to  Madame  de  la  Valieres,  unless  he  is  discarded  by 
this  lime,  and  Gelliot*  retaken.  Tell  them  frankly,  que  vous  chereftez  a 
vous  former^  que  vous  ites  en  mains  de  maitres^  s*ils  veident  bien  sen  don- 
ner  la  peine.  Your  profession  has  this  agreeable  peculiarity  in  it,  which  is, 
that  it  is  connected  with,  and  promoted  by  pleasures ;  and  it  is  the  only  one, 
in  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  polite  manners,  and  an  engag- 
ing aildress,  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  lawyer  knows  his  law,  a  parson 
his  divinity,  and  a  .financier  his  calculations,  each  may  make  a  figure  and  a 
fortune  in  his  profession,  without  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  without 
the  manners  of  gentlemen.  But  your  profession  throws  you  into  all  the  in- 
trigues and  cabals,  as  well  as  pleasures,  of  courts :  in  those  windings  and 
labyrinths,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  discernment  of  characters,  a  snpple- 
nees  and  versatility  of  mind,  and  an  elegance  of  manners,  must  be  your  clue ; 
you  must  know  how  to  sooth  and  lull  the  monsters  that  guard,  and  how  to 
address  and  gain  the  fair  that  keep,  the  golden  fleece.  These  are  the  arts 
and  the  accomplishments  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign  minister ;  in 

*  A  fsmont  opcm-tinger  st  FSiis. 
So 
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which  it  muHt  be  owned*  to  oar  ahame,  that  moet  other  nations  ontdo  the 
EiigK8}\;  au(i,  asteris  paribus^  a  French  minister  will  get  the  better  of  an 
English  one,  at  any  third  coart  in  Enrope.  The  French  have  something  OHNre 
Hant,  more  insinuating  and  engaging  in  their  manner,  than  we  have.  An 
English  minister  ithall  have  resided  seven  years  at  a  court,  without  having 
made  any  one  personal  connection  there,  or  without  being  intimate  and  do- 
mestic in  any  one  house.  He  is  always  the  English  minister,  and  never  na- 
turalised. He  receives  his  orders,  demands  an  audience,  writes  an  account 
of  it  to  bis  court,  and  his  business  is  done.  A  French  minister,  on  the  con* 
irary,  has  not  been  six  weeks  at  a  court,  without  having,  by  a  thousand  little 
iitientions,  insinuated  himself  into  some  degree  of  fiivour  with  the  Prince, 
hiri  wife,  his  mistress,  his  favourite,  and  his  minister.  He  has  established 
himself  upon  a  familiar  and  domestic  footing  in  a  dozen  of  the  beat  housei 
of  the  place,  where  he  has  accustomed  the  people  to  be  not  ovAf  easy,  but 
unguarded  before  him ;  he  makes  himself  at  home  there,  and  they  think  bin 
so.  By  these  means  he  knows  the  interior  of  those  courts,  and  can  almost 
write  prophecies  to  his  own,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  characten, 
the  humonrs,  the  abilities,  or  the  weaknesses  of  the  actors.  The  Cardinal 
d'Ossat  was  looked  upon  at  Home  as  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a  French  Cardi- 
nal ;  and  Monsieur  d' A vaux,  wherever  he  went,  was  never  considered  as  a 
foreign  minister,  but  as  a  native,  and  a  personal  friend.  Mere  plain  truth, 
sense,  and  knowledge,  will  by  no  means  do  alone  in  courts ;  art  and  orna- 
ments must  come  to  their  assistance.  Humours  must  be  flattere<I ;  the  wmd' 
Ua  iempora  must  be  studied  and  known :  confidence  acquired  by  teeming 
frankness,  and  profited  of  by  silent  skill.  And,  above  all,  you  must  gain  and 
engage  the  heart,  to  betray  the  understanding  to  you.  Ha  tUn  eru/U  arte*. 
The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  more  beloved  for  his  affiibiluy 
and  good- nature,  than  esteemed  for  his  steadiness  and  conduct,  hsa  given 
concern  to  many,  and  apprehensions  to  all.  The  great  difference  of  the  agvi 
of  the  King  and  Prince  George  presents  the  prospect  of  a  minority ;  a  dis- 
agreeable prospect  for  any  nation  I  But  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  and  is  most  proba- 
ble, that  the  King,  who  is  now  perfectly  recovered  of  his  late  indispositioo, 
may  live  to  see  his  grandson  of  age.  He  is,  seriously,  a  most  hopeful  boy: 
gentle  and  good-natured,  with  good  sound  sense.  This  event  has  made  all 
sorts  of  people  here  historians,  as  well  as  politicians.  Our  histories  are  nui- 
maged  for  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  six  minorities  we  have  had 
since  the  conquest,  viz.  those  of  Henry  Hi.  Edward  HI.  Richard  il.  iienry 
VI.  Edward  V.  and  Edward  VI.;  and  the  reasonings,,  the  speculations,  the 
conjectures,  and  the  predictions,  you  will  easily  imagine,  must  be  innumer- 
able and  endless,  in  this  nation,  where  every  porter  is  a  consummate  politi- 
cian. Dr  Swift  says,  very  humorously,  that  *'  Every  man  knowM  that  he 
understands  religion  and  politics,  though  he  never  learned  them  ;  but  that 
many  people  are  conscious  that  they  do  not  understand  many  other  sciencct, 
from  having  never  learned  them."     Adiev. 


LETTER  CCXLIX. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londtm,  April  7.  O.  S.  1751. 

Here  you  have  altogether,  the  pocket  books,  the  compatsea,  and  the  pat- 
terns. When  your  three  graces  have  made  their  option,  you  need  only  send 
me,  in  a  letter,  small  piecee  of  the  three  mohaira  they  Bx  vpon.    It  I  can 
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-find  no  way  of  sending  them  safely,  and  directly  to  Paris,  I  will  contrive 
to  have  them  left  with  Madame  Morel,  at  Calais,  who,  being  Madame  Mon- 
conseiFs  agent  there,  may  find  means  of  furthering  them  to  your  threo  ladipx. 
who  all  belong  to  yonr  friend  Madame  Monconseil.  Two  of  the  three,  I  am 
tokl,  are  handsome ;  Madame  Polignac,  I  can  swear,  is  not  so ;  but,  however, 
•a  the  world  goes,  two  out  of  three  is  a  very  good  composition. 

Yon  will  also  find,  in  the  packet,  a  compass  ring  set  ronnd  with  little  dia- 
monds which  I  advise  you  to  make  a  present  of  to  Abb^  Guasco,  who  has 
been  nsefal  to  yon,  and  will  continue  to  be  so ;  as  it  is  a  mere  bauble,  you 
must  add  to  the  value  of  it  by  your  manner  of  giving  it  him.  Shew  it  hivn 
first,  and,  when  he  commends  it,  as  probably  he  will,  tell  him  that  it  is  at 
his  service,  et  que  comme  il  est  toufours  par  vote  ei  par  eheminSj  il  est  ab- 
wolwnent  neeeaeaire  qu*il  aie  une  bounoie.  All  thobo  little  gallantries  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  manner  of  doing  them ;  as,  in  truth,  what  does  not  ?| 
The  greatest  favours  may  be  done  bo  awkwardly  and  bunglingly  as  to  of-| 
fend ;  and  disagreeable  things  may  be  done  so  agreeably  ab  almost  to  ob- 
lige. Endeavour  to  acquire  this  great  secret ;  it  exists,  it  is  to  be  found,] 
and  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  grand  secret  of  the  alchemists] 
would  be  if  it  were,  as  it  is  not,  to  be  found.  This  is  only  to  be  learned  in 
courts,  where  clashing  views,  jarring  opinions,  and  conlial  hatreds,  are 
softened,  and  kept  within  decent  bounds,  by  politeness  and  manners.  Fre< 
quent,  observe,  and  learn  courts.  Are  you  free  of  that  of  St  Cloud  ?  Are' 
you  often  at  Versailles  ?  Insinuate  and  wriggle  yourself  into  favour  at  those 
places.  L*Abb6  de  la  Ville,  my  old  friend,  will  help  you  at  the  latter;  your 
three  ladies  may  establish  yon  in  the  former.  The  good-breeding  de  la  ville 
ei  de  la  cour  are  different ;  but  without  deciding  which  is  intrinsically  the 
best,  that  of  the  court  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  necessary  for  yon,  who 
are  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  rise  in  courts.  In  two  years  time,  which  will 
be  as  soon  as  you  are  fit  for  it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  plant  you  in  the  soil  of 
a  young  court  here ;  where,  if  you  have  all  the  address,  the  suppleness  and 
venatility  of  a  good  courtier,  you  will  have  a  great  chance  of  thriving  and 
flourishing.  Young  fiftvour  is  easily  acquired,  if  the  proper  means  are  em- 
ployed ;  and,  when  acquired,  it  is  warm,  if  not  durable ;  and  the  warm  mo- 
ments must  be  snatched  and  improved.  Quite  pour  ee  quienpeut  arriver 
apres.  Do  not  mention  this  view  of  mine  for  you  to  any  one  mortal ;  hut 
learn  to  keep  your  own  secrets,  which,  by  the  way,  very  few  people  can  do. 

If  your  course  of  experimental  philosophy  with  Abb6  Nol^t  is  over,  I 
would  have  you  apply  to  Abbe  Sallier,  for  a  master  to  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  astronomy  and  geometry ;  of  both  which  yon  may  know  as  much, 
as  I  desire  you  should,  in  six  months*  time.  I  only  desire  that  you  should 
have  a  clear  notion  of  the  present  planetary  system,  and  the  history  of  all 
the  former  systems :  Fontenelle's  PluraliUs  dee  Mondes  will  almost  teach 
you  all  you  need  know  upon  that  subject.  As  for  geometry,  the  seven  first 
books  of  Euclid  will  be  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  for  yon.  It  is  right  to  have 
a  general  notion  of  those  abstruse  sciences,  so  as  not  to  appear  quite  ignorant 
of  them,  when  they  happen,  as  sometimes  they  do,  to  be  the  topics  of  con- 
versation ;  but  a  deep  knowledge  of  them  requires  too  much  time,  and  en- 
grosses the  mind  too  much.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again  to  you.  Let  the 
great  book  of  the  world  be  your  principal  study.  Noctumd  versale  manu, 
versute  diumd ;  which  may  be  rendered  thus  in  English :  Turn  over  men 
by  dayy  and  women  by  night,     I  mean  only  the  best  editions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  at  Paris  of  my  speech  upon  the  bill  for  the  relbr- 
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■lation  of  tbe  present  calendar}  or  whatever  applause  it  majr  have  met  with 
here,  the  whole,  I  can  assure  you,  is  owing  to  the  words  and  to  the  delivery, 
but  liy  no  me^ns  to  the  matter;  which,  as  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  J 
was  not  master  of.  I  mention  this  again,  to  shew  you  tbe  importance  of 
well-chosen  ivordH,  harmonious  periods,  and  good  delivery ;  for,  between  yon 
and  me,  Lord  Macclesfield*s  speech  was,  in  truth,  worth  a  thousand  of  mine, 
it  will  soon  be  printed,  and  I  will  send  it  you.  It  is  very  instructive.  You 
say,  that  you  wish  to  speak  but  half  as  well  as  I  did ;  yon  may  easily  speak  fall 
as  well  as  ever  I  did,  if  you  will  but  give  the  same  attention  to  the  same  ol>- 
jects  that  1  did  at  your  age,  and  for  many  years  afterwards ;  I  mean  correct- 
ness, purity,  and  elegance  of  style,  harmony  of  periods,  and  gracefulness  of 
delivery.  Read  over  and  over  again  the  third  book  of  Cicero  de  Oraiort^  in 
which  he  particularly  treats  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  oratory ;  they  are 
in<leed  properly  oratory,  for  all  the  rest  depends  only  upon  common  sense, 
and  some  knowledge  of  'the  subjects  yon  speak  upon.  But  if  you  woukl 
please,  persuade,  and  prevail  in  speaking,  it  mast  be  by  the  ornamental  parli 
of  oratory.  Make  them  therefore  habitual  to  you ;  and  resolve  never  to  say 
the  most  common  thingrc,  even  to  your  footman,  but  in  the  beat  words  yoo 
can  find,  and  with  the  best  utterance.  This,  with  les  numieres,  la  tounum^ 
ei  ies  tuagu  du  beau  monde,  are  the  only  two  things  yoo  want ;  fortunately 
they  are  both  in  vour  power ;  may  you  have  them  both  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCL. 

MON  CHER  AMI,  A  Ltmdret,  i5d*AvrHt  V.  &  1761. 

Comment  vont  les  graces,  les  mani^res,  les  agr^men;*,  et  tooa  ces  petils 
riens  si  n6cessaires  pour  rendre  un  homme  aimable?  Les  prenez-vous?  y 
faites- vous  des  progr^  ?  Le  grand  secret  c'est  Tart  de  plaire,  et  c*est  un  art 
qu*il  ne  tient  qu'4  un  cha9nn  d*acqn6rir,  supposant  un  certain  fond  de  sent 
common.  Un  tel  vous  plait  par  tel  endroit;  examines  pourquoi,  httm 
comme  lui,  et  vous  plairez  par  le  mdme  endroit  aux  antres.  Poor  plaire  anx 
femmes,  il  fiiut  ^tre  consider^  des  hommes.  £t  pour  plaire  aux  hommes, 
il  fiiut  savoir  plaire  aux  femmes.  Les  femmes,  dunt  la  vanit6  est  sans  con- 
tredit  la  passion  dominante,  la  trouvent  flatt^  par  les  attentions  d'un  homme 
qui  est  g^n^ralem'mt  estim^  parmi  les  hommes*  Quand  il  est  marqn^  t 
ce  coin,  elles  lui  doiment  le  cours,  c'est-a-dire,  la  mode.  De  I'autre  c6t^ 
un  homme  sera  estimable  parmi  les  hommes,  sans  pourtant  dtre  aimable,  si 
les  femmes  n*y  ont  pas  mis  la  demi^re  main.  II  est  aussi  n^cessaire  que  let 
deux  sexes  travaillent  a  sa  perfection  qu*a  son  6tre ;  portez  aux  femmes  le 
m6rite  de  v6tre  sexe,  vous  en  rapporterez  U  douceur,  les  agr6mens,  et  les 
graces  du  leur ;  et  les  homuyes  qui  vous  estimoient  settlement  auparavant, 
vous  aimeront  apr^.  Les  femmes  sent  les  v^ritables  raffinenses  de  Tor  mas- 
culin  ;  .elles  n*y  ajoutent  pas  du  poids  il  est  vrai,  mats  elles  y  doonent  K^dat 
et  le  brillant.  A  propos,  on  m'assure  que  Madame  de  Blot  saoa  avoir  des 
traits,  est  jolie  comme  un  cosnr,  et  que  nonobstant  cela,  elle  a'en  est  tenue 
jnsqu'ici  scrupuleusement  a  son  man,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  d^}k  plus  d  un  an  qu** 
elle  est  marine.  Elle  n'y  pense  pas ;  il  faut  d6crotter  cette  femme  la.  D^ 
crottez-vous  done  tons  les  deux  reciproquement.  Force,  asaidoitds,  atten- 
tions, regards  tendree,  et  declarations  passionn^es  de  v6tre  c6t6,  prodniront 
an  nioins  quek|ue  velleit6  du  sien.  Et  quand  una  foia  la  velleit^  y  eat,  lea 
fliuvres  ne  sont  pas  loin. 
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Comme  je  voat  tiens  poor  le  premier /vm  peritus  et  politiqae  de  tout  le 
corpa  Germanique,  je  snppoee  qne  voua  anrex  In  la  lettre  dn  Hoi  de  PruMe 
k  TEIecteur  de  Mayence,  au  sojot  de  Telection  d'un  Rot  des  Remains.  Et 
de  I'antre  c6t6,  ane  pi6ce,  intitul^e,  Hepritentation  impartiale  de  ce  qui  est 
Juste  a  Clgard  de  filection  dun  Roi  des  Homains,  Sfc,  La  premiere  est 
tr^s  bien  ^rite,  mais  pas  fond6e  snr  les  loix  et  les  usages  de  Tempire ;  la 
seconde  est  tr^  mal  ecrite,  au  moins  en  Francois,  mais  fondee.  Je  crois 
qu'elle  aura  6te  6crite  par  quelqne  Allemand  qui  s'6toit  mis  dans  l^esprit 
qn*il  entendoit  le  Francois.  Je  suis  persuade  pourtant  que  I'^l^gance  et  la 
deiicatesse  de  la  lettre  du  Roi  de  Pnisse  en  imposeront  aux  deux  tiers  dn 
public  en  d6pit  de  la  solidit^  et  de  la  v6rit^  de  Tautre  pi6ce.  Telle  est  !• 
force  de  I'^l^gance  et  de  la  deiicatesse. 

Je  souliaiterois  que  yous  eussiez  la  bont6  de  me  d^tailler  un  peu  plus  par- 
ticuli^rement  yos  allures  a  Paris.  Oik  est-ce,  par  exemple,  que  vous  dines 
totis  les  Vendredis,  ayec  cet  aimable  et  respectable  yieillard  Fontenelle  ? 
Quelle  est  la  maison  qui  est  pour  ainsi  dire  ydtre  domicile  ?  car  on  en  a 
toajours  nne,  oik  Ton  est  plus  6tabli»  et  plus  k  son  aise  qu'ailleurs.  Qui  sont 
les  jeunes  Fran9oi8  ayec  lesquels  yous  fttes  le  plus  116  ?  Fr^qnentex-yons 
TbAtel  d*Hollande ;  et  yous  dtea-yous  foarr6  encore  dans  celui  du  Comte  de 
Caunitz  ?  Monsieur  de  Pignatelli,  a-t-il  I'bonneur  d*dtre  dn  nombre  de  yos 
aeryiteurs  ?  £t  le  Nonce  du  Pbpe  yous  a-t*il  eompris  dans  son  JubiI6  ?  Ditaa- 
moi  aussi  naturellement  comment  yous  6tes  ayec  Milord  Huntingdon ;  le 
yoyez-yous  souyent  ?  Le  cultiyez-yous  ?  R6pondez  specifiquement  a  toutes 
ces  questions  dans  yotre  premiere  lettre. 

On  me  dit  que  le  liyre  de  Du  Clos  n*est  pas  k  la  mode  a  Pftris,  et  qu*on  le 
critique  furieusement ;  c'est  apparemment  parce  qu*on  Tentend,  et  ce  n'ett 
plus  la  mode  d'etre  intelligible.  Je  respecte  infiniment  la  mode;  mais  je  re- 
•pecte  bien  plus  ce  liyre,  que  je  tronye  en  memo  tems  yrai,  solide,  et  bril- 
lant.     II  y  a  mdme  des  epigrammes :  que  yeut-on  de  pins  ? 

Mr  *  *  *  sera  parti  (je  compte)  de  Paris  pour  son  s6joiir  de  Toulouse* 
J'espere  qu*il  y  prendra  des  roani^res,  au  moins  en  a-t-il  bien  besoin.  II 
cat  gauche,  il  est  taciturne,  et  n'a  pas  le  moindre  entregent :  Qualites  pour^ 
tant  tr^  necessaires  pour  se  distinguer  ou  dans  les  affaires,  ou  dans  le  bean 
monde.  Au  yrai,  ces  deux  choses  sont  si  li6es,  qn'on  bomme  ne  fij^urera 
jamais  dans  les  afiaires  qui  ne  sait  pas  briller  aussi  dans  le  beau  monde. 
£t  pour  r^nssir  parfaitemeiit  bien  dans  Tun  ou  dans  Tantre,  il  fitut  dtre  in 
utrumque  paratus*  Puissiez-yous  I'dtre,  mon  cher  ami  I  Et  sur  ce,  noua 
Toos  donnons  le  bon  soir. 

P.  S.  Lord  and  Lady  Bleisington,  witb  their  son  Lord  Mountjoy,  will  be 
at  Paris  next  week,  in  their  way  to  the  south  of  France ;  I  send  you  a  little 
packet  of  books  by  them.  Pray  go  to  wait  upon  them,  as  soon  as  you  bear 
of  their  arriyal,  and  shew  them  all  the  attentions  yon  can. 

TRANSLATION. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Xundbii,  April  15.  O.  S.  1751. 

What  success  with  the  graces,  and  in  the  accomplishments,  elegancies, 
and  all  those  little  nothings  so  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  an  ami- 
able man  ?  Do  yon  take  them,  do  yon  make  a  progress  in  them  ?  The  great 
secret  is  the  art  of  pleasing;  and  that  art  is  to  be  attained  by  eyery  man  who 
haa  a  good  fund  of  common  sense.    If  yon  are  pleased  with  any  person,  eza- 
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mine  why ;  do  as  he  does ;  and  yon  will  cliarm  others  by  the  tame  thagt 
whirh  please  yon  in  him.  To  be  liked  by  women,  you  most  be  esteemed 
by  men ;  and  to  please  men,  you  must  be  agreeable  to  women.  Vanity  ia 
unquestionably  tbe  ruling  psasion  in  women ;  and  it  is  much  flattered  by  the 
Httrntiuns  of  a  man,  who  is  generally  esteemed  by  men :  when  his  merit  has 
received  the  stamp  of  their  approb>ition.  women  make  it  current,  that  is  to 
say,  put  him  in  fashion.  On  tlie  uiber  hand,  if  a  man  has  not  receired  the 
last  polish  from  women,  he  may  be  estimable  among  men,  but  ho  will  nerer 
be  amiable.  The  concurrence  of  the  two  sexes  is  as  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  our  being,  as  to  the  funuation  cf  it.  Go  among  women  with  the 
good  qualities  of  your  sex.  and  you  will  acquire  from  them  the  softness  and 
the  graces  of  theirs.  Men  will  then  add  affection  to  the  esteem  which  they 
before  had  for  you.  Women  are  tlie  only  refiners  of  the  merit  of  men ;  it 
ia  true,  they  cannot  add  weight,  but  tbey  polish  and  gi^e  lustre  to  it.  A 
pn^past  I  am  assured  that  Madame  de  Blot,  although  she  haa  no  great  re- 
gularity of  featurea,  ia,  notwithstanding,  excessively  pretty ;  and  tbau  fiv 
all  that,  she  haa  aa  yet  been  scrupulously  constant  to  her  husband,  thougn  she 
baa  now  been  married  above  a  year.  Surely  she  does  not  reflect,  that  wo- 
man wants  polishing.  I  would  have  yon  polish  one  another  redprocally. 
Force,  assiduities,  attentiona,  tender  looks,  and  passionate  dedaratioiia,  m 
yuor  side,  will  produce  some  irreaolnte  wishes,  at  least,  on  hera ;  and  wbea 
even  the  slightest  wishes  arise,  the  rest  will  soon  follow* 

As  I  take  yon  to  be  the  greateat /uni  periUu  and  politician  of  the  whale 
Germanic  body,  I  suppose  yon  will  have  read  the  King  of  Pniaaia's  letter  to 
the  Elector  of  Mayence,  upon  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans ;  aad, 
•0  the  other  aide»  a  memorial,  entitled*  Impartial  Beprueniatum  of  wkai  is 
just  with  regard  to  the  Election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans^  4rc.  llie  fini  ia 
extremely  well  written,  but  not  grounded  upon  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  the 
empire.  The  second  is  very  ill  written,  (at  least  in  French,)  but  well  ground* 
ed :  1  fancy  tbe  author  is  some  German,  who  has  taken  into  his  head  tliat 
be  understands  French.  I  am,  however,  persuaded,  tliat  the  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  letter  wiJl  prevail  with  two-tliirds  uf  the 
public  in  spite  of  the  solidity  and  truths  contained  in  the  other  piece.  Such 
is  the  force  of  an  elegant  and  delicate  atyle ! 

I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  aa  to  give  me  a  more  particular  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  method  of  passing  your  time  at  Paris.  For  instance, 
where  is  it  thaw  yon  dine  every  Friday,  in  company  with  that  amiable  and 
respectable  old  man,  Fontenelle  ?  Which  is  the  house  where  you  think  your- 
self at  home  ?  For  one  always  has  such  a  one,  where  one  is  better  eritablish- 
ed,  and  more  at  ease  than  any  where  else.  Who  are  the  young  Freochmen 
with  whom  you  are  most  intimately  connected  ?  Do  yon  frequent  the  Dnu4i 
ambassador's  ?  Have  you  penetrated  yet  into  Count  Cannitx't  hovt»t  ?  Ua^ 
Monsieur  de  Pignatelii  the  honour  of  being  one  uf  your  humble  aervama : 
And  has  the  Pope's  Nuncio  included  you  in  the  Jubilee  ?  Tell  me  al^o  frevly 
how  you  are  with  Loid  Huntingdon  :  Do  you  see  him  often  ?  Do  you  con- 
nect yourself  with  him  ?  Answer  all  these  questions  circumstantially  in  yoar 
nrat  letter. 

i  am  told  that  Du  Clos's  book  is  not  in  vogue  at  i^aris,  and  that  it  ia  vio- 
lently criticised  ;  I  suppose  that  ia  because  one  undenitauda  it ;  and  bciniE 
intelligible  is  now  no  lunger  the  fiisbiun.     I  have  a  very^gpgit  reapect  foF^ 
sbion,  but  a  much  greater  for  this  book ;  which  is,  all  atonce^^fhie,  aoKdl 
and  bright.     It  contains  even  epigrama  ;  wimt  can  one  wish  for  moie  ?       | 
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Mr  *  *  *  will,  I  sQppose,  have  k£t  Puu  by  ibis  time,  for  his  residence  at 
Teuloiue.  I  hope  he  will  acquire  manners  there ;  I  am  sure  he  wants  them. 
He  is  awkward,  he  is  silent,  and  has  nothing  agreeable  in  his  address,  most 
neeessary  qnaliBcations  to  distinguish  one's  self  in  business,  as  well  as  in  the 
poliie  woM  /  In  troth,  these  two  things  are  so  connected,  that  a  man  can- 
not make  a  figure  in  bosiness,  who  is  not  qualified  to  shine  in  the  great 
worid  ;  and  to  succeed  perfectly  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  one  must  be 
in  utrumque  paraius.  May  yon  be  that,  my  dear  friend  I  and  so  we  wi»h 
yoa  a  good  night. 


LETTER  CCLL 

MY  DEAR  FBIEND,  Loadom,  April  22.  O.  S.  17M. 

1  apply  to  you  now,  as  lo  the  greatest  virhtaao  of  this,  or  perhaps  any 
other  age ;  one  whose  superior  judgment  and  distinguishing  eye  hindered 
the  King  of  Pokind  from  buying  a  bad  picture  at  Venice,  and  whose  deci- 
sions in  the  realms  of  virtu  are  finals  and  without  appeal  Now  to  the 
peint.  I  have  had  a  catalogue  seat  me,  d*une  Vente  k  rAimable  de  Tableaux 
des  plus  Grands  Maitres,  appartenans  au  Sieur  Araignon  Aperdn,  valet  de 
ehambre  de  la  Reine,  sur  )e  quai  de  la  M^isserie,  au  eoin  de  TArche  Ma- 
rion, lliere  I  observe  two  large  pictures  of  Titian,  as  described  in  the  in- 
ekised  page  of  the  catalogue,  No.  18,  whieh  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase 
apon  two  conditions ;  the  first  is,  that  they  be  undoubted  originals  of  Titian, 
in  good  preservation  ;  and  the  other  that  they  come  cheap.  To  ascertain 
the  first,  (but  without  disparaging  your  skill,)  I  wish  yon  would  get  some 
nndoabted  connoisseurs  to  examine  them  carefully ;  and  if,  upon  such  criti- 
cal  examination,  they  should  be  unanimously  allowed  to  be  undisputed  ori- 
ginals of  Titian,  and  well  preserved,  then  comes  the  second  point,  the  price : 
I  will  not  go  above  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  two  together ;  but 
as  much  less  as  you  can  get  them  for.  1  acknowledge  thai  two  hundred 
pouDiia  seems  to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  two  undoubted  Titians  of  that  sixe; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  large  Italian  pictures  are  now  out  of  &shion  at 
Plu*is,  where  fashion  decides  of  every  thing,  and  as  these  pictures  are  too  large 
for  common  rooms,  they  may  possibly  come  within  the  price  above  limited. 
I  leave  the  whole  of  this  transaction  (the  price  excepted,  which  1  will  not 
exceed)  to  your  consummate  skill  and  prudence,  with  proper  advice  joined 
to  them.  Should  you  happen  to  buy  them  for  that  price,  carry  them  to 
your  own  lodgings,  and  get  a  frame  made  to  the  second,  which  I  observe 
has  none,  exactly  the  same  with  the  other  frame,  and  have  the  old  one  new 
gilt ;  and  then  getthem  carefully  packed  up,  and  sent  me  by  Rouen. 

I  hear  much  of  your  conversing  with  la  beaux  esprits  at  Paris :  I  am 
very  glad  of  it ;  it  gives  a  degree  of  reputation,  especially  at  Paris ;  and  their 
conversation  is  generally  instructive,  though  sometimes  affected.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  the  polite  conversation  of  tbe  men  and  women  of  faabion  at 
^ris,  though  not  always  very  deep,  is  much  less  futile  and  frivolous  than 
ours  here.  It  turns  at  least  upon  some  subject,  something  of  taste,  some 
point  of  history,  criticism,  and  eveu  philosophy ;  which,  though  probably 
not  quite  so  solid  as  Mr  Locke's,  is,  however,  belter,  and  more  becoming 
raiiotiAl  beings,  than  our  frivok>ns  dissertations  upon  the  weather,  or  upon 
whist.     Monsieur  du  Clos  observes,  and  1  think  very  justly,  qu  il  y  a  ^  pre- 
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sent  en  France  une  fermentation  nniveraelle  de  la  raison  qoi  tend  a  Be  deve- 
lopper.  Whereas,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  here  that  fermentation  seeaM  to 
have  been  over  some  years  ago,  the  spirit  evaporated,  and  only  tlie  dregs 
left.  Moreover,  les  beaux  esprits  at  Paris  are  commonly  well-bred,  whidi 
ours  very  frequently  are  not :  with  the  former  your  manners  will  be  formed ; 
with  the  latter,  wit  must  generally  be  compounded  for  at  the  expense  of 
manners.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Marivaux,  who  has  certainly  studied, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  heart ;  but  who  refines  so  much  upon  its 
piis  et  replis,  and  describes  them  so  affectedly,  that  he  often  is  unintelligi* 
ble  to  his  readers,  and  sometimes  so,  I  daresay,  to  himself  ?  Do  you  know 
Crebilian  lejils  f  He  is  a  fine  painter,  and  a  pleasing  writer ;  bib  characten 
are  admirable,  and  his  reflections  just.  Frequent  these  people,  and  be  glad, 
but  not  proud  of  frequenting  them<  never  boast  uf  it,  as  a  proof  of  your  own 
merit,  nor  insult,  in  a  manner,  other  companies,  by  telling  them  aflfectedly 
what  you.  Montesquieu,  and  Fontenelle  were  talking  of  the  other  day ;  as  1 
have  known  many  people  do  here,  with  regard  to  Pope  and  Swift,  who  had 
never  been  twi^  in  company  with  either :  ntjr  carry  into  other  companies 
the  Urn  of  those  meetings  of  beaux  esprits.  Talk  literature,  taste,  philoio- 
phy,  &C.  with  them,  a  la  bonne  heure  ;  but  then,  with  the  same  ease,  and 
more  en;<niementt  talk  pompons^  moires^  8^.  with  Madame  de  Blot,  if  she 
requires  it.  Almost  every  subject  in  the  world  has  its  proper  time  and 
place  ;  in  which  no  one  is  above  or  below  discussion.  The  point  is,  to  talk 
well  upon  the  subject  you  talk  upon ;  and  the  most  trifling,  frivolous  snb- 
jects  will  still  give  a  man  of  parts  an  opportunity  of  shewing  them.  Ltuage 
du  grande  monde  can  alone  teach  that.  That  was  the  distingniUiing  cha- 
racteristic of  Alcibiades,  and  a  happy  one  it  was,  that  he  coold  occasion- 
ally, and  with  so  much  ease,  adopt  the  most  different,  and  even  the  most  op* 
posite  habits  and  manners,  that  each  seemed  natural  to  him.  Prepare  year- 
self  for  the  great  world,  as  the  at/iieta  used  to  do  for  their  exercises ;  oil 
(if  1  may  use  that  expression)  your  mind  and  your  manners,  to  give  them  the 
necessary  suppleness  and  flexibility ;  strength  alone  will  not  do,  as  yooiig 
people  are  too  apt  to  think. 

How  do  your  exercises  go  on  ?  Can  yon  manage  a  pretty  yigoroos  MuleMr 
between  the  pillars  ?  Are  you  got  into  stirrups  yet  ?  Faitez-vous  assaut 
aux  armes  f  But,  above  all,  what  does  Marcel  say  of  you  ?  Is  he  satisfied? 
Pk'ay  be  more  particular  in  your  accounts  of  yourself,  for  though  I  have  fre- 
quent accounts  of  you  from  others,  1  desire  to  have  your  own  too.     Adiea. 

Yours,  truly  and  friendly. 


LETTER  CCLII. 

MY  DEAR  FRl£NO,  London,  May  2.  O.  S.  1751. 

Two  accounts,  which  1  have  very  lately  received  of  you,  from  two  good 
judges,  have  put  me  into  great  spirits,  as  they  have  given  me  reasonable 
hopes  that  yon  will  soon  acquire  all  that  I  believe  yon  want :  I  mean,  the 
air,  the  address,  the  graces,  and  the  manners  of  a  man  of  &shion.  As  those 
two  pictures  of  you  are  very  unlike  that  which  I  received,  and  sent  yoa  soise 
mouths  ago,  I  will  name  the  two  painters :  the  first  is  an  old  friend  and  ao* 
quaintance  of  mine.  Monsieur  d*Aillon.  His  picture  is,  I  hope,  like  yoa; 
for  it  is  a  very  good  one :  Monsieur  Tolk>t*s  is  still  a  better,  and  so  advan- 
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tageoua  a  one,  that  I  will  not  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  for  fear  of  making  yoo 
too  Fain.  So  far  only  I  will  tell  you,  that  there  was  but  one  but  in  either  of 
their  accounts ;  and  it  was  this :  I  gave  d' Ailloo  the  question,  ordinary  and 
(extraordinary,  upon  the  important  article  of  manners;  and  extorted  this 
from  him :  Mais  si  tous  voules,  il  Ini  manque  encore  ce  dernier  beau  vemis 
qui  releve  lea  couleurs,  et  qui  donne  T^clat  k  la  piece.  Comptes  qu'il  Taura ;  il 
a  trop  d'esprit  pour  n'en  pas  connoitre  tout  le  prix,  et  je  me  trompe  bien,  oil 
plus  d*ane  personne  travaille  a  le  lui  donner  *.  Monsieur  Tollot  says,  II 
ne  lui  manque  absoiument,  pour  dtre  tout  ce  que  vous  souhaitez  qu'il  soit, 
que  ces  petits  riens,  ces  graces  de  detail,  cette  aisance  aimable,  que  i'usage 
du  grand  monde  pent  seul  lui  donner.  A  cet  egard  on  m'assnre  qu'il  est  en 
de  bonnes  mains ;  je  ne  sais  si  on  ne  veut  pas  dire  par-1^  dans  de  beaux 
bras  f .  Without  entering  into  a  nice  discussion  of  the  last  question,  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  myself  upon  your  being  so  near  that  point  at  which  I  so 
anxiously  wish  you  to  arrive.  I  am  sure  that  all  your  attention  and  endea- 
vours will  be  exerte<l ;  and,  if  exerted,  they  will  succeed.  Mr  Tollot  says, 
that  you  are  inclined  to  be  (kt,  but  I  hope  yon  will  decline  it  as  much  as 
you  can ;  not  by  taking  any  thing  corrosive  to  make  yon  lean,  but  by  taking 
as  little  as  you  can  of  those  things  that  would  muce  yon  fat  Drink  no 
chocolate ;  take  your  coffee  without  cream :  yon  cannot  possibly  avoid  sup- 
pers at  Paris,  unless  you  avoid  company  too,  which  I  would  by  no  means 
have  yon  do ;  but  eat  as  little  at  supper  as  you  can,  and  make  even  an  al-  / 
lowance  for  that  little  at  your  dinners.  Take  occasionally  a  double  dose  of : 
riding  and  fencing ;  and,  now  that  the  summer  is  come,  walk  a  good  deal  in 
the  Tuilleries  :  it  is  a  real  inconvenience  to  any  body  to  be  h%,  and,  besides,  • 
it  is  ungraceful  for  a  yonng  fellow.  A  prapos,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  to  • 
tell  you,  that  I  charged  Tollot  to  attend  particularly  to  your  utterance  and 
diction ;  two  points  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  the  first  he  says,  II  ne  ^ 
s*6noiice  pas  mal,  mais  il  seroit  a  souhaiter  qu'il  le  fit  encore  mieux;  et  il 
s'exprime  avec  plus  de  feu  que  d*61egance.  L'usage  de  la  bonne  compagnie 
mettra  aussi  ordre  a  tout  cela  ^.  These,  I  allow,  are  all  little  things,  sepa- 
rately ;  but,  aggregately,  they  make  a  most  important  and  great  article  in  the\ 
account  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  House  of  Commons  you  can  never  make  a 
figure  without  elegance  of  style,  and  gracefulness  of  utterance ;  and  you  can 
never  succeed  as  a  courtier  at  your  own  court,  or  as  a  minister  at  any  other, 
without  those  innumerable /^e^i^  rietis  dans  ies  maniereSf  et  dans  ies  atten- 
tions,  Mr  Yorke  is  by  this  time  at  Paris ;  make  your  court  to  him,  but 
not  BO  as  to  disgust,  in  the  least.  Lord  Albemarle ;  who  may  possibly  dis- 
like your  considering  Mr  Yorke  as  the  man  of  business,  and  him  as  only 
pour  omer  la  scene.     Whatever  your  opinion  may  be  upon  that  points  take 

*  **  But,  since  you  will  know  it,  he  still  wants  that  last  beautiful  vamiah,  which  raiaei 
the  colours,  and  gives  brilliancy  to  the  piece.  Be  persuaded  that  he  will  acquire  it : 
he  has  too  much  sense  not  to  know  its  value:  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  more 
persons  than  one  are  now  endeavouring  to  give  it  him. 

f  **  I  n  order  to  be  exactly  all  that  you  wish  him,  he  only  wants  those  little  nothings, 
those  graces  in  detail,  and  that  amiable  ease,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  usage  of 
the  great  world.  I  am  assured  that  he  is,  in  that  respect,  in  good  bands.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  does  not  rather  imply,  in  fine  arms.* 

I  **  His  enunciation  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were  ttill  better;  and  | 
he  expresses  himself  with  more  fire  than  elegance.  Usage  of  good  company  will  in-  | 
struct  him  likewise  in  that."  J 

Sp 
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care  not  to  let  it  appear ;  bat  be  well  with  tbem  both,  by  iLewuig  no  pub- 
lie  preference  to  either. 

Thoagh  I  miist  necemarily  fall  into  repetitions,  by  treating  the  same  tab- 
ject  80  often,  I  cannot  help  recommending  to  yon  again  the  utmost  attention 
to  your  air  and  address.  Apply  yourself  noir  to  Marcel's  lectures,  as  dili« 
gently  as  you  did  formerly  to  Professor  Mascow  s ;  desire  him  to  teach  you 
erery  genteel  attitude  that  the  human  body  can  be  put  into ;  let  him  make 
you  go  in  and  out  of  his  room  frequently,  and  present  younelf  to  him,  a*  if 
i  he  were  by  turns  di£ferent  persons ;  such  as  a  minister,  a  lady,  a  superior, 
■  an  equal,  an  inferior,  &c  Learn  to  sit  genteelly  in  diflferent  companies ;  to  loll 
genteelly,  and  with  good  manners,  in  those  companies  where  you  are  autho* 
rised  to  be  free ;  and  to  sit  up  respectfully  where  the  same  freedom  is  not  al« 
lowable.  Learn  even  to  compose  your  countenance  occasionally  to  the  respect- 
ful, the  cheerful  and  the  insinuating.  Take  particular  care  that  the  motions  ol 
your  hands  and  arms  be  easy  and  graceful ;  for  the  genteelness  of  a  man  con- 
sists more  in  them  than  in  any  thing  else,  especially  in  his  dancing.  I^esire 
some  woBMu  to  tell  yon  of  any  little  awkwardness  that  they  observe  io 
your  carriage ;  they  are  the  best  judges  ot  those  things ;  and  if  they  are  satis- 
fied, the  men  will  be  so  too.  Think  now  only  of  the  decorationa.  Are  yoa 
acquainted  with  Madame  Greoffrain,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  and  whs^ 
I  am  informed,  receives  only  the  very  best  company  in  her  house  ?  Do  yoa 
know  Madaaoe  du  Pin,  who,  I  remember,  had  beauty,  and  I  hear  has  wit  and 
reading  ?  I  could  wish  you  to  converse  only  with  those,  who,  either  Inm 
their  rank,  their  merit,  or  their  beauty,  require  constant  attention ;  for  a 
young  man  can  never  improve  in  company  where  he  thinks  he  may  neglect 
himself*  A  new  bow  must  be  constantly  kept  bent ;  when  it  .grows  older, 
and  has  taken  the  right  turn,  it  may  now  and  then  be  relaxed. 

I  hare  this  moment  paid  your  draught  of  L.89,  15s. ;  it  was  signed  in  a 
very  good  hand ;  which  proves  that  a  good  hand  may  be  written  witbont 
the  assistance  of  magic.  Nothing  provokes  me  much  more,  than  to  hear 
people  indolently  say  that  they  cannot  do,  what  is  in  every  body's  power  to 
do,  if  it  be  but  in  their  will.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLIIL 

MY  DEAR  PRIBND9  Lmdon,  May  6.  O.  S.  1751. 

:  The  best  autliors  are  always  the  severest  critics  of  their  own  works ;  they 

j(  revise,  correct,  file,  and  polish  them,  till  they  think  they  have  brought  them 
^  to  perfection.  Considering  you  as  my  work,  1  do  not  look  upon  myvelf  as 
a  bad  author,  and  am  tlierefore  a  severe  critic  1  examine  narrowly  into 
the  least  inaccuracy  or  inelegance,  in  order  to  correct,  not  to  expose  them, 
and  that  the  work  may  be  perfect  at  last.  You  are,  I  know,  exceedingly 
improved  in  your  air,  address,  and  manners,  since  you  have  been  at  Paris ; 
but  still  there  is,  I  believe,  room  for  further  improvement,  before  you  come 
to  that  perfection  which  1  have  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  yoo  arrive  at :  and 
till  that  moment,  I  must  continue  filing  and  polishing.  In  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived by  last  post,  from  a  friend  of  years  at  Paris,  there  was  this  paragraph : 
Sans  fllBitterie,  j'ai  I'honnenr  de  vons  assurer  que  Monsieur  Stanhope  r^uKsit 
id  au-deli^  de  ce  qu'on  attendroit  d'nne  personne  de  son  age ;  il  roit  trte 
bonne  compagnie ;  etce petit  ton,  qnon  r^pardoit  d*abord  comme  un  peu d^ 
cid6  et  un  peu  brusque,  n'est  rien  moint  que  cela,  parce  qu'ij  est  Tefiet  <fo 
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la  franchise,  accompagn^e  de  la  politesse  et  de  la  d^fibence,    II  t'^tadie  k 
plaire,  et  il  y  reaRsit.     Madame  de  Paisieoz  en  parloit  raatre  jour  avec  com- 
plaisance et  int6rdt :  Tons  en  serez  content  k  tons  ^gards  *•    Tnis  is  extremely 
well,  and  I  rejoice  at  it :  one  little  circamstance  only  may,  and  I  hope  will, 
be  altered  for  the  better.     Take  pains  to  undeceiye  those  who  thought  that 
peiit  ton  un  peu  dicidi  et  tan  peu  brtisque  ;  aa  it  is  not  meant  so,  let  it  not 
appear  so.     Compose  your  countenance  to  an  air  of  gentleness  and  douceur^ 
n<te  some  expressions  of  diffidence  of  your  own  opinion,  and  deference  to  other 
people's ;  such  as,  S*il  m'est  permis  de  le  dire — je  croirois — ^ne  seroit-ce 
pas  plut6t  comme  cela  ?  Au  moins  j'ai  tout  lieu  de  me  d6fier  de  moi-meme  f  • 
Such  mitigating,  engaging  words  do  by  no  means  weaken  your  argument ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  more  powerful,  by  making  it  more  pleasing. 
If  it  is  a  quick  and  hasty  manner  of  speaking  that  people  mistake  pour  dieidi 
ei  brusque^  prevent  their  mistakes  for  the  future,  by  speaking  more  delibe« 
rately,  and  taking  a  softer  tone  of  Toice ;  as  in  this  case  you  are  free  fro 
the  guilt,  be  free  from  the  suspicion  too.    Mankind,  as  I  have  often  tol 
you,  are  more  goremed  by  appearances,  than  by  realities :  and,  with  regan 
to  opinion,  one  had  better  be  reallv  rough  and  hard,  with  the  appearance  o 
gentleness  and  softness,  than  just  the  reverse.     Few  people  have  penetration 
enough  to  discover,  attention  enough  to  observe,  or  even  concern  enough  to 
examine,  beyond  the  exterior ;  they  take  their  notions  from  the  surface,  and 
go  no  deeper :  thev  commend,  as  the  gentlest  and  best-natured  man  in  the 
world,  that  man  who  has  the  most  engaging  exterior  manner,  though  possi- 
bly they  have  been  but  once  in  his  company.     An  air,  a  tone  of  voice,  a 
composure  of  countenance  to  mildness  and  softness,  which  are  all  easily  ac- 
quired, do  the  business ;  and  without  farther  examination,  and  possibly  with 
the  contrary  qualities,  that  man  is  reckoned  the  gentlest,  the  modestest, 
and  the  best-natured  man  alive.     Happy  the  man,  who,  with  a  certain  fond 
of  parts  and  knowledge,  gets  acquainted  with  the  world  early  enough  to } 
make  it  his  bubble,  at  an  age  when  most  people  are  the  bubbles  of  the  world  t 
for  that  is  the  common  case  of  youth.     They  grow  wiser  when  it  is  too  late 
and,  ashamed  and  vexed  at  having  been  bubbles  so  long,  too  often  turn  knaves 
at  last.     Do  not  therefore  trust  to  appearances  and  outside  yourself,  but 
pay  other  people  with  them  ;  because  you  may  be  sure  that  nine  in  ten  of^ 
mankind  do,  and  ever  will  trust  to  them.     This  is  by  no  means  a  criminall 
or  blameable  simulation,  if  not  used  with  an  ill  intention.     I  am  by  no  means 
blameable  in  desiring  to  have  other  people's  good  word,  good  will,  and  af- 
fection, if  I  do  not  mean  to  abuse  them.     Your  heart,  I  know,  is  good,  your 
sense  is  sound,  and  your  knowledge  extensive.     What  then  remains  for  you 
to  do  ?  Nothing,  but  to  adorn  those  fundamental  qualifications,  with  sach 
engaging  and  captivating  manners,  softness  and  gentleness,  as  will  endear 
you  to  those  who  are  able  to  judge  of  your  real  merit,  and  which  always 

*  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  jou,  without  flattery,  that  Mr  Stanhope  succeeds 
beyond  what  might  be  eipected  from  a  penon  of  his  age.  He  goes  into  very  good 
company  ;  and  that  kind  of  manner,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  too  decisive  and 
peremptory,  is  now  judged  otherwise ;  because  it  is  acknowledged  to  l^  the  effect  of 
an  ingenuous  frankness,  accompanied  by  politeness,  and  by  a  proper  deference.  He 
studies  to  please,  and  succeeds.  Madame  du  Puisieui  was  the  other  day  speaking 
of  him  with  complacency  and  friendship.  You  will  be  sati»iied  with  him  in  all  re- 
spects.*' 

t  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say~I  should  think — Is  it  not  rather  so  ?  At  least 
I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  diffident  of  myself. 
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stand  in  the  stead  of  merit  with  thoee  who  are  not.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  recommend  to  you  Ufade  doucereuxt  the  insipid  softness  of  a  gentle  fool : 
no,  assert  yonr  own  opinion,  oppose  other  people's  when  wrong ;  but  let 
your  manner,  your  air,  your  terms,  and  your  tone  of  voice,  be  soft  and  gentle, 
and  that  easily  and  naturally,  not  affectedly.  Use  palliatives  when  you  con- 
tradict ;  such  as,  /  may  be  mistaken^  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe^  1  should 
rather  thinh^  Sfc.  Finish  any  argument  or  dispute  with  some  little  good-hu- 
moured pleasantry,  to  shew  that  you  are  neither  hurt  yourself,  nor  me4uit  to 
hurt  your  antagonist ;  for  an  argument,  kept  up  a  good  while,  often  occasions 
a  temporary  alienation  on  each  side.  Pray  observe  particularly,  in  those 
French  people  who  are  distinguished  by  that  character,  cette  chticeurde 
mcBurs  et  de  maniereSt  which  they  talk  of  so  much,  and  value  so  justly ;  see 
in  what  it  consists ;  in  mere  trifles,  and  most  easy  to  be  acquired,  where 
the  heart  is  really  good.  Imitate,  copy  it,  till  it  becomes  habitual  and  easy 
to  you.  Without  a  compliment  to  you,  I  take  it  to  be  the  only  thing  yoa 
now  want :  nothing  will  sooner  give  it  you  than  a  real  passion,  or,  at  least, 
un  gout  vi/f  for  some  woman  of  fashion ;  and,  as  I  suppose  that  yon  have 
either  the  one  or  the  other  by  this  time,  you  are  consequently  in  the  best 
school.  Besides  this,  if  you  wore  to  say  to  J^ady  Hervey,  Madame  Mon* 
conseil,  or  such  others  as  you  look  upon  to  be  your  friends.  On  dit  que  j  u 
un  certain  petit  ton  trop  decide  et  trop  brusque ;  Tintention  pourtant  ny 
est  pas:  corrigez-moi,  je  vous  en  supplie,  et  chatiez  moi-meme  publiqoe* 
ment  quand  vous  me  trouverez  sur  le  fait.  Ne  me  passez  rien»  ponstez 
votre  critique  jusqu  a  lexers ;  un  juge  aussi  ^daire  est  en  droit  d'etre  severe, 
et  je  vous  promets  que  le  coupable  tachera  de  se  corriger  *. 

Yesterday  I  had  two  of  your  acquaintances  to  dine  with  me,  Baron  E 
and  bis  companion  Monsieur  S.  I  cannot  say  of  the  former,  qu'il  estpaitri 
de  graces ;  and  I  would  rather  advise  him  to  go  and  settle  quietly  at  home, 
than  to  think  of  improving  himself  by  farther  travels.  Ce  n'est  pas  le  boit 
dont  on  en  fait.  His  companion  is  much  better,  though  he  hsA  a  strong 
tocco  di  tedesco.  They  both  spoke  well  of  you,  and  so  far  I  liked  them  both. 
Comment  vont  nos  affaires  avec  I'aimable  petite  Blot  ?  Se  pretet-elleavM 

fleurettes  ?  etes-vous  cense  etre  sur  les  rangs  ?  Madame  du estelle 

votre  Madame  de  Lursay,  et  fait-elle  quelquefuis  des  nceuds  ?  Seriei-voos 
son  Meilcour  ?  EUe  a,  dit-on,  de  la  douceur,  de  I'esprit,  des  manieres ;  il  J 
a  a  apprendre  dans  un  tel  apprentissage  f .  A  woman  like  her,  who  bu 
always  pleased,  and  often  been  pleased,  can  best  teach  the  art  of  plessing; 
that  art,  without  which  ognifatica  e  vana.  Marcel's  lectures  are  no  small 
part  of  that  art :  they  are  the  engaging  forerunner  of  all  other  accompli^* 

^  It  is  said  that  I  have  a  kind  of  manner  which  is  rather  too  decisive  and  too  per- 
emptory ;  it  is  not,  howercr,  my  intention  that  it  should  be  so ;  I  entreat  you  lo  cor- 
rect, and  even  publicly  to  punish  me  whenever  I  am  guilty.  Do  not  treat  me  «*^ 
the  least  indulgence,  but  criticise  (O  the  utmost.  So  clear-sighted  a  judge  ss  you 
has  a  right  to  be  severe ;  and  I  promise  you  that  the  criminal  will  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect himself. 

f  How  go  you  on  with  the  amiable  little  Blot  ?  Does  she  listen  to  your  flstttfUi^ 

tale  ?  Are  yMi  numbered  among  the  list  of  her  admirers  ?  Is  Madame  du  • 

your  Madame  de  Lursay?  Does  she  sometimes  knot,  and  are  you  her  Meilcour* 
They  say  she  has  softness,  sense,  and  engaging  nunners  in  such  an  apprentice<l>'P 
much  may  be  learned. 

This  whole  passage,  and  several  others,  allude  to  Cr^illon*s  Egaremau  dti  C^ 
et  de  CEtprit,  a  sentimental  novel  written  about  that  time,  and  then  much  in  vogue  t( 
Paris. 
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ments.  Dress  is  also  an  article  not  to  be  neglected,  and  I  hope  yon  do  not 
neglect  it ;  it  helps  in  the  premier  abord^  which  is  often  decisive.  By  dress, 
I'mean  your  clothes  being  well  made,  fitting  yon,  in  the  foshion  and  not 
above  it ;  your  hair  well  done,  and  a  general  cleanliness  and  spniceness  in 
jwkT  person.  I  hope  yon  take  infinite  care  of  your  teeth  ;  the  consequences 
of  neglecting  the  month  are  serious,  not  only  to  one's  self  but  to  others.  In 
short,  my  dear  child,  neglect  nothing ;  a  little  more  will  complete  the  whole. 
Adieu.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  these  three  weeks,  which  I  think  a  great 
while. 


LETTER  CCLIV. 

MY  DEAR  FllIEND,  London,  May  10.  O.  S.  1751. 

I  received  yesterday,  at  the  same  time,  yonr  letters  of  the  4th  and  11th 
N.  S.,  and  being  much  more  careful  of  my  commissions  than  you  are  of  yours, 
I  do  not  delay  one  moment  sending  you  my  final  inHtructions  concerning  the 
pictures.  The  man  you  allow  to  be  a  Titian,  and  in  good  preservation  ;  the 
woman  is  an  indifferent  and  a  damaged  picture  ;  but  as  I  want  them  for  fur- 
niture for  a  particular  room.  ^  ^topanions  are  necessary ;  and  therefore  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  woman  for  better  for  worse,  upon  account  of  the  roan  ; 
and  if  she  is  not  too  much  damaged,  I  can  have  her  tolerably  repaired,  as 
many  a  fine  woman  is,  by  a  skilful  hand  here  ;  but  then  I  expect  that  the  lady 
should  be,  in  a  manner,  thrown  into  the  bargain  with  the  man ;  and,  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  the  woman  being  worth  little  or  nothing,  I  will  not  go  above 
fourscore  louis  fur  the  two  together.  As  for  the  Rembrandt  you  mention, 
though  it  is  very  cheap,  if  good,  I  do  not  care  for  it.  I  love  la  belle  nature  ; 
Rembrandt  paints  caricaturas.  Now  for  yonr  own  commissions,  which  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten.  You  mention  nothing  of  the  patterns  which  you 
received  by  Monsieur  Tollot,  though  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  which 
you  must  have  had  before  the  date  of  your  laiit,  that  1  should  stay  till  I  re- 
ceived the  patterns  pitched  upon  by  your  ladies  ;  for  as  to  the  instructions 
which  you  sent  me  in  Madame  Monconseirs  hand,  1  could  find  no  mohairs  * 
in  London  that  exactly  answered  that  description  :  1  shall,  therefore,  wait 
till  you  send  me  (which  you  may  easily  do  in  a  letter)  the  patterns  chosen 
by  your  three  graces. 

I  would,  by  all  means,  have  you  go  now  and  then,  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  Marechal  Coigny's,  at  Orli ;  it  is  but  a  proper  civility  to  that  family, 
which  has  been  particularly  civil  to  yon ;  and,  moreover,  I  would  have  you 
fiiroiliarise  yourself  with,  snd  learn  the  interior  and  domestic  manners  of, 
people  of  that  rank  and  ^hion.  I  also  desire  that  you  will  frequent  Ver- 
sailles and  St  Cloud,  at  both  which  courts  you  have  been  received  with  dis- 
tinction. Profit  of  thai  distinction,  and  faroiliariiie  yourself  at  both.  Great 
courts  are  the  seats  of  true  good- breeding ;  you  are  to  live  at  courts,  lose 
no  time  in  learning  them.  Go  and  stay  sometimes  at  Versailles  for  three 
or  four  days,  where  you  will  be  domestic  in  the  best  families,  by  means 
of  your  friend  Madame  de  Puisieux ;  and  mine,  TAbb^  de  la  Ville.  Go 
to  the  KIii^'m  and  the  Dauphin's  levees,  and  distinguish  yourself  from  the 
rest  of  your  countrymen,  who,  I  dare  say,  never  go  there  when  they  can 
help  it.    Though  the  young  Frenchmen  of  fashion  may  not  be  worth  forming 

*  By  mohairs,  yse  suppose  hii  Lordship  meant  tabbies. 
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intimate  connections  with,  tbey  are  well  worth  making  ai^oaintance  of;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  yon  can  aroid  it,  frequenting  so  many  good  French  hoases 
as  you  do,  where,  to  be  sore,  many  of  them  come.  Be  cautious  how  yon 
contract  friendships,  but  be  desirous,  and  even  industrious,  to  obtain  a  uni- 
versal acquaintance.  Be  easy,  and  even  forward,  in  making  new  acqaaiu 
tances ;  that  is  the  only  way  of  knowing  manners  and  characters  in  gene- 
ral, which  is,  at  present,  your  great  object.  You  are  enfanU  de/amtUe  in 
three  ministers'  houses ;  but  I  wish  you  had  a  footing,  at  least,  in  thirteen : 
and  that,  I  should  think,  you  might  easily  bring  about,  by  that  common 
chain,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  connects  those  yon  do  not  with  those  you 
do  know.  For  instance,  I  suppose  that  neither  Lord*  Albemarle,  nor  Mar- 
quis de  St  Germain,  would  make  the  least  difficulty  to  present  you  to  Comte 
Caunitz,  the  Nuncio,  &c.  Ilfaut  itre  rompu  au  monde^  whicAi  can  only  be 
done  by  an  extensive,  various,  and  almost  universal  acquaintance. 

When  you  have  got  your  emaciated  Philomath,  I  desire  that  his  triangles, 
rhomboids,  &c.  may  not  keep  you  one  moment  out  of  the  good  company  you 
would  otherwise  be  in.    Swallow  all  your  learning  in  the  morning,  but  digest 
\\  in  company  in  the  evenings.     The  reading  of  ten  new  characters  is  more 
your  business  now,  than  the  reading  of  twenty  old  books ;  showish  and  shin 
ing  people  always  get  the  better  of  all  others,  though  ever  so  solid*     If  you 
would  be  a  great  man  in  the  world  when  you  are  old,  shine  and  be  showish  in 
it  while  you  are  young ;  know  every  body,  and  endeavour  to  please  every 
body,  I  mean  exteriorly;  for  fundamentally  it  is  impossible.     Try  to  en- 
gage the  heart  of  every  woman,  and  the  affectiouM  of  almost  every  man  yon 
meet  with.     Madame  Monconseil  assures  roe,  that  yon  are  moat  soiprising- 
ly  improved  in  your  air,  manners,  and  address :  go  on,  my  dear  duki,  Mki 
never  think  that  you  are  come  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection ;  Nil  ac- 
tum repiUanSf  si  quid  superesset  agendum  ;  and  in  those  shining  parts  d 
'  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  always  something  remaining  to  be  ac- 
quired.    Modes  and  manners  vary  in  different  places,  and  at  difiereat  times; 
yon  must  keep  pace  with  them,  know  them,  and  adopt  them,  wherever  you 
find  them.     The  great  usage  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  characters,  the 
briUant  dun  galant  homme,  is  all  that  you  now  want.     Study  Marcel  and 
the  beau  monde  with  great  application,  but  read  Homer  and  Horace  only 
when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do.     Pray  who  is  la  belle  Madame  de  Case^  \ 
whom  I  know  you  frequent  ?    I  like  the  epithet  given  her  very  well :  if  she  I 
deserves  it,  she  deserves  your  attention  too.    A  man  of  fashion  should  be  gal- 
lant to  a  fine  woman,  though  he  does  not  make  love  to  her,  or  may  be  otber- 
wiite  engaged.     On  lui  doit  des  politesses,  on  fait  filope  de  ees  ekarmee^ 
ei  U  fCen  est  ni  plus  ni  moins  pour  cela  :  it  pleases,  it  flatters ;  jrou  get 
their  good  word,  and  you  lose  nothing  by  it.     These  geniillesses  should  be 
accompanied,  as  indeed  every  thing  else  should,  with  an  air ;  tm  otr,  un  ton 
de  douceur  et  depolitesse,   Les  graces  m ust  be  of  the  party,  or  it  will  never  do ; 
and  they  are  so  easily  had,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  every  body  has 
them  not ;  they  are  sooner  gained  than  any  waoman  of  common  reputation  and 
decency.    Pursue  them  but  with  care  and  attention,  and  you  are  sure  to  enjoy 
them  at  last :  without  them,  I  am  sure,  you  will  never  enjoy  any  body  else. 
You  observe,  truly,  that  Mr  *  *  *  *  is  gaudie;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  will 
mend  with  keeping  company ;  and  is  yet  pardonable  in  him,  as  just  come 
from  school.     But  reflect  what  you  would  Uiink  of  a  man,  who  had  been  any 
time  in  the  world,  and  yet  should  be  so  awkward.    For  God*s  sake,  therefore, 
DOW  think  of  nothing  but  shining,  and  even  distingniahing  yourself  in  the 
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most  polite  courts,  by  yoar  air,  yoor  addressi  your  manaers,  your  politeness, 
your  douceur,  your  graces.  With  those  advantages  (and  not  without  them) 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  the  better  of  all  rivals,  in  basiness  as  well 
as  in  ruelles.  Adieu.  Send  me  your  patterns,  by  the  next  post,  and  also 
your  instructions  to  Grevenkop  about  the  seal,  which  you  seem  to  have  Tor- 
gotten. 


LETTER  CCLV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  May  16.  O.  S.  1751. 

In  about  three  months  from  this  day,  we  shall  probably  meet.  I  look 
upon  that  moment  as  a  young  woman  does  upon  her  bridal  night :  I  expect 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  yet  cannot  help  fearing  some  little  mixture  of  pain. 
My  reason  bids  me  doubt  a  little,  of  what  my  imagination  makes  me  ex* 
pect.  In  some  articles  I  am  very  sure  that  my  most  sanguine  wishes  will 
not  be  disappointed  ;  and  those  are  the  most  material  ones.  In  others,  I  fear 
something  or  other,  which  I  can  better  feel  than  describe.  However,  I  will 
attempt  it.  I  fear  the  want  of  that  amiable  and  engaging/s  ne  icUs  guoif 
which,  as  some  philosophers  have,  unintelligibly  enough,  said  of  the  soul, 
is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ;  it  should  shed  its  influence  over  every 
word  and  action.  I  fear  the  want  of  that  air,  and  first  abord^  which  sudden* 
ly  lays  hold  of  the  heart,  one  does  not  know  distinctly  how  nor  why.  I  fear 
an  inaccuracy,  or,  at  least,  inelegance  of  diction,  which  will  wrong,  and  lower, 
the  best  and  justest  matter.  And,  lastly,  I  fear  an  ungraceful,  if  not  an  un- 
pleasant utterance,  which  would  disgrace  and  vilify  the  whole.  Should 
these  fears  be  at  present  founded,  yet  the  objects  of  them  are  (thank  God) 
of  fiuch  a  nature,  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  between  this  and  our  mee.t* 
ing,  remove  every  one  of  them.  All  these  engaging  and  endearing  accom- 
pliiihmeiits  are  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  by  care  and  observation,  as 
easily  as  turning,  or  any  mechanical  trade.  A  common  country  fellow,  ta- 
ken from  the  plough,  and  enlisted  in  an  old  corps,  soon  lays  aside  his  sham- 
bling gait,  his  slouching  air,  his  clumsy  and  awkward  motions ;  and  acqnirea 
the  martial  air,  the  regular  motions,  and  the  whole  exercise  of  the  com, 
and  particularly  of  his  right  and  left  hand  man.  How  so  ?  Not  from  hia 
paru ;  which  were  just  the  same  before  as  after  he  was  enlisted ;  but 
either  from  a  commendable  ambition  of  being  like,  and  equal  to  those  he 
t8  to  live  with ;  or  else  from  the  fear  of  being  punished  for  not  being  so. 
If  then  both  or  either  of  these  motives  change  such  a  fellow,  in  about 
six  months*  time,  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  he  is  not  to  be  known  again, 
how  much  stronger  should  both  these  motives  be  with  you,  to  acquire,  in 
the  utmost  perfection,  the  whole  exercise  of  the  people  of  fashion,  with  whom 
you  are  to  live  all  your  life  ?  Ambition  should  make  you  resolve  to  be  at 
least  their  equal  in  that  exercise,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  punishment ;  which 
most  inevitably  will  attend  the  want  of  it.  By  that  exercise,  I  mean  the 
air,  the  manners,  the  graces,  and  the  style  of  people  of  fashion.  A  friend 
of  yours,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him  by  the  last  post,  after  some  other 
commendations  of  yon,  says,  II  est  6tonnant,  que  pensant  avec  tant  de  soli- 
dite  qu'il  fait,  et  ayant  le  gout  aussi  sur,  et  aussi  d61icat  qu'il  I'a,  il  s*exprime 
avec  si  peu  d*61egance  et  de  d^licatesse.    II  n6glige  mdme  totalement  le 
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dioix  dee  mots  et  la  toninare  dee  phrases  *.     This  I  shoald  not  be  so  m 
surprised  or  concerned  at,  if  it  related  only  to  the  English  language ; 
hitherto  yon  hare  bad  no  opportunity  of  studying,  and  but  few  of  speak 
ing,  at  least  to  those  who  could  correct  your  inaccuracies.     Bat  if  yoti 
do  not  express  yourself  elegantly  and  delicately  in  French  and  German, 
(both  which  languages  I  know  yon  possess  perfectly,  and  speak  eternally,} 
it  can  be  only  from  an  unpardonable  inattention,  to  what  yon  moat  erro- 
neously think  a  little  object,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  your  life.     Solidity  and  delicacy  of  thought  must  be  given  us ;  it  cannot 
be  acquired,  though  it  may  be  improved  ;  but  elegance  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression may  be  acquired  by  whoever  will  take  the  necessary  tare  and  pains. 
I  am  sure  you  love  me  so  well,  that  you  would  be  very  sorry  when  we 
meet,  that  1  should  be  either  disappointed  or  mortified ;  and  I  love  you  so 
well,  that,  I  assure  you,  I  should  be  both,  if  I  should  find  you  want  any  of 
tboee  exterior  accomplishments  which  are  the  indispensably  necessary  stent 
to  that  figure,  and  fortune,  which  I  so  earnestly  wish  you  may  one  day  make  < 
in  the  worid. 

I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  your  exercises  of  riding,  fencing,  and  danci 
bat  particulariy  the  latter :  for  they  all  concur  to  diffourdir,  and  to  give 
certain  air.     To  ride  well,  is  not  only  a  proper  and  graceful  accomplishmeoi 
for  a  gentleman,  but  may  also  save  you  many  a  fall  hereafter;  to  fence  well 
may  possibly  save  your  life ;  and  to  dance  well,  is  absolutely  nece«aary, 
order  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  well.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  1  ha' 
some  little  suspicion,  that  you  now  and  then  neglect  or  omit  your  exeroset,^ 
for  more  serious  studies.     But  now  non  est  his  iocuSy  every  thing  has  its 
time ;  and  this  is  yours  for  your  exercises ;  for  when  yon  return  to  Pkris 
I  only  propose  your  continuing  your  dancing ;  which  you  shall  two  ynn 
longer,  if  you  happen  to  be  where  there  is  a  good  dancinc^- master,     li  re 
I  will  see  you  take  some  lessons  with  your  old  master  Destioyers,  who  is 
our  Marcel. 

What  says  Madame  du  Pin  to  you  ?  I  am  told  she  is  very  handsome  still ; 
I  know  she  was  so  some  few  years  ago.  She  has  good  parts,  reading,  man* 
ners,  and  delicacy :  such  an  arrangement  would  be  both  creditable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  you.  She  will  expect  to  meet  with  all  the  good-breeding  and 
delicacy  that  she  brings ;  and  as  she  is  past  the  glare  and  eeUU  of  youth, 
may  be  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  if  you  tell  it  well.  For  an 
attachment,  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite  Blot ;  and,  for  a  mere  gallan- 
try, I  should  prefer  la  petite  Blot  to  her ;  so  that  they  are  consistent,  ef 
run  n^empiche  pas  Fautre,     Adieu.     Remember  la  douceur  et  Its  graces. 


LETTER  CCLVI. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  May  Sa  O.  &  1751. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  N.  S.,  and  being  ra- 
ther something  more  attentive  to  ny  commission:*,  than  you  are  to  yours, 
return  you  this  immediate  answer  to  the  question  you  ask  me  about  the  two 
pictures :  I  will  not  give  one  livre  more  than  what  1  told  you  in  my  last ;  ha- 

*  It  is  surprising,  that,  thinking  with  so  much  solidity  as  he  docs,  and  baring  so 
true  and  re6ned  a  taste,  he  should  express  himself  with  so  little  elegance  and  delicacy. 
He  even  totally  neglects  the  choice  of  words  and  turn  of  phrases. 
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Ting  no  sort  of  occaiioo  for  them,  and  not  knowing  very  well  where  to  put 
them  if  1  ha(l  them. 

1  wait  with  impatience  for  yoar  final  orders  about  the  mohairs ;  the  mer- 
oer,  persecuting  roe  every  day,  for  three  pieces  which  I  thought  pretty,  and 
which  1  have  kept  by  me  eventually,  to  secure  them,  in  case  your  ladies 
should  pitch  upon  them. 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  Si  j'osois  ?  qn*est  ce  qui  vous  emp^che  d*oser  ? 
On  ose  toujours  quand  il  y  a  esp^rance  de  succ^ ;  et  on  ne  perd  rien  a 
oser  quand  mSme  il  n'y  en  a  pas.  Un  honnSte  homme  suit  oser ;  et  quand 
U  hut  oser,  il  ouvre  la  tranch^e  par  des  travaux,  des  soins,  et  des  attentions ; 
s*il  ii'en  est  pas  delog6  d'abord,  il  avance  toujours  a  Tattaque  de  la  place  nidme. 
Apr^  de  certaines  approches  le  succ^m  est  infaillible,  et  il  n'y  a  que  les  ni- 
gauds  qui  en  doutent,  ou  qui  ne  le  teutent  point.  Seroit-ce  le  caractdre 
respectable  de  Madame  de  la  Valiere  qui  vous  emp^che  d*oser,  ou  seroit-ce 
la  vertu  farouche  de  Madame  du  Pin  qui  vous  retient  ?  La  sagesse  invinci- 
ble de  la  belle  Madame  Case  vous  d6courage*t-elIe  plus  que  sa  beaut6  ne 
vouA  invite  ?  Mais  fi  done.  Soyez  convaincn  que  la  femme  la  plus  sage  se 
tronve  flattee,  bien  loin  d'etre  offens^e,  par  une  declaration  d'an^our,  fait 
ayec  politesse,  et  agr6ment.  11  se  pent  bien  qu'elle  ne  s'y  pr^tera  point, 
c'est-a-dire,  si  elle  a  un  gout  ou  une  passion  pour  quelque  autre ;  mais  en 
tout  cas  elle  ne  vous  en  saura  pas  mauvais  gr6 ;  de  fa9on  qu*il  n'est  pas 
question  d'oser  d^  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  danger.  Mais  si  elle  s'y  pr^te,  si 
eUe  6coute,  et  qu'elle  vous  permet  de  redoubler  votre  declaration,  comptea 
qa'elle  se  moquera  bien  de  vous  si  vous  n'osez  pas  tout  le  reste.  Je  voni 
conseille  de  debuter  plutdt  par  Madame  du  Pin,  qui  a  encore  de  la  beaut^ 
plus  qu*il  n'en  faut  pour  un  jeune  drdie  comme  vous ;  elle  a  aussi  du  monde, 
de  Tesprit,  de  la  d^licatesse ;  son  age  ne  lui  laisse  pas  al)solument  le  choix 
de  ses  amans,  et  je  vous  r6ponds  qu'elle  ne  rejetteroit  pas  les  offres  de  vos 
tres  humbles  senrices.  Distinguez  la  done  par  vos  attentions,  et  des  regards 
tend  res.  Prenez  les  occasions  favorables  de  lui  dire  a  Toreilie  que  vous  vou- 
driez  bien  que  Tamiti^  et  estime  fussent  les  seuls  motifs  de  vos  6gards  pout 
elle,  mais  que  des  sentimens  bien  plus  tendres  en  sunt  les  v^ritables  sources 
que  vous  sou£friez  bien  en  les  lui  declarant ;  mais  que  vous  souffriez  encore 
plus  en  les  lui  cachant. 

Ji»  sens  bien  qu'en  lui  disant  cela  pour  la  premiere  fois  vous  aurez  I'aii 
aasez  sot,  et  essez  penaud,  et  que  vous  le  direz  fort  mal.  Tant  mieux,  elle 
attrihuera  votre  desordre  a  I'exc^s  de  votre  amour,  au  lieu  de  Tattribuer  a 
la  veritable  cause,  votre  pen  d'usage  du  monde,  surtout  dans  ces  matidres. 
£n  pareil  cas  Tamour  propre  est  le  fidele  ami  de  I'amant.  Ne  craignez 
done  rien,  soyez  galant  homme ;  parlez  bien,  et  on  vous  ^coutera.  Si  on 
ne  vous  ^coute  pas  la  premiere,  parlez  une  seconde,  une  troisi^me,  une  qua- 
trieiiie  fois  ;  si  la  place  n  est  pas  d^j^  prise,  ooyez  sur  qu  a  la  longne  elle 
est  prenable  *. 

*  If  1  durst !  what  should  hinder  you  from  daring?  One  always  dares  if  there  are 
hopes  of  success  ;  and  even  if  there  are  none,  one  is  no  loser  by  daring.  A  roan  of 
fashion  knows  how,  and  when,  to  dare.  He  begins  his  approaches  by  distant  attacks, 
by  Sfsiduities,  and  by  attentions.  If  he  is  not  immediately  and  totally  repulsed,  he 
continues  to  advance.  After  certain  steps  success  is  infallible ;  and  none  but  very 
silly  fellows  can  then  either  doubt,  or  not  attempt  it.  Is  it  the  respectable  character  of 
Madame  de  la  Valiere  which  prevents  your  daring ;  or  are  you  intimidated  at  the  fierce 
virtue  of  Madame  du  Tin  ?  Docs  the  invincible  modesty  of  the  handsome  Madame 
Case  discourage,  more  than  her  beauty  invites  you  ?  Fie  for  shame  1  Be  convinced 

3tt 
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I  am  very  glad  yon  are  going  to  Orli,  and  from  thence  to  St  Cload ;  go 
to  both,  and  to  Versailles  also,  often.  It  is  that  interior  domestic  familiarity 
with  people  of  fashion,  that  alone  can  give  yon  Fusage  du  monde,  et  ies  nut" 
nieres  aisdes  It  is  only  with  women  one  loTea,  or  men  one  respects,  that 
the  desire  of  pleasing  exerts  itself;  and  without  the  desire  of  pleasing  no  nmn 
living  can  please.  Let  that  desire  be  the  spring  of  all  yoar  words  and  ac- 
tions.  That  happy  talent,  the  art  of  pleasing,  which  to  few  do,  thoogh  al- 
most all  might  possess,  is  worth  all  your  learning  and  knowledge  pat  toge- 
ther. The  latter  can  never  raise  yon  high  without  the  former;  bat  the 
former  may  carry  you,  as  it  has  carried  thousands,  a  great  way  without  the 
latter. 

I  am  glad  that  you  dance  so  well,  as  to  be  reckoned  by  Marcel  among 
his  best  scholars ;  go  on,  and  dance  better  still.  Dancing  well  ia  pleasiog 
pro  tanto^  and  makes  a  part  of  that  necessary  whole,  which  is  composed  of  a 
thousand  parts,  many  of  them  of  Ies  infiniment  petUs  quoi  qu*mfinimeiU 
necessaires. 

1  shall  never  have  done  upon  this  subject,  which  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary towards  your  making  any  figure  or  fortune  in  the  world ;  both  which  I 
have  0et  my  heart  upon,  and  for  both  which  you  now  absolutely  want  bo 
one  thing  but  the  art  of  pleasing ;  and  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  that 
you  have  still  a  good  way  to  go  before  yon  arrive  at  it.  Yon  atill  want  a 
thousand  of  those  little  attentions  that  imply  a  desire  of  pleasing :  yoa  want  a 
douceur  of  air  and  expression  that  engages :  you  want  an  elegance  aod  de* 
licacy  of  expression,  necessary  to  adorn  the  best  sense  and  moat  solid  mat* 
ter :  in  short,  you  still  want  a  great  deal  of  the  briUant  and  the  polL  Get 
them  at  any  rate :  sacrifice  hecatombs  of  books  to  them  :  seek  for  then  in 
company,  and  renounce  your  closet  till  yon  have  got  them.  I  never  reeuved 
the  letter  you  refer  to,  if  ever  you  wrote  it.  Adieu,  ei  bon  soir^  Mtnmi^ 
neur. 

that  the  most  virtuous  woman,  far  from  being  offended  at  a  declaration  of  lovi^  it  ist* 
tered  by  it.  if  it  Is  made  in  a  polite  and  agreeable  manner.  It  is  possible  that  she  may 
not  be  propitious  to  your  vows ;  that  is  to  say,  if  she  has  a  liking  or  a  passion  for  an* 
other  person.  But.  at  all  events,  she  will  not  be  displeased  with  you  for  it ;  so  that, 
as  there  is  no  danger,  this  cannot  even  be  called  daring.  But  if  she  attends,  if  she  \ 
listens,  and  allows  you  to  repeat  your  declaration,  be  persuaded  that  if  you  do  not 
darv  all  the  rest,  she  will  laugh  at  you.  I  advise  you  to  begin  ratber  by  Madame 
du  Pin,  who  has  still  more  than  beauty  enough  for  such  a  youngster  as  you.  She  has, 
besides,  knowledge  of  the  world,  sense,  and  delicacy.  As  she  is  not  so  extremely  younga 
the  choice  of  her  lovers  cannot  be  entirely  at  her  option.  I  promise  you,  she  will  not 
refuse  the  tender  of  your  most  humble  services.  Distinguidi  her  then  by  attentions, 
and  by  tender  looks.  Take  favourable  opportunities  of  whispering,  that  you  wish 
esteem  and  friendship  were  the  only  motives  of  your  regard  for  her ;  but  that  it  de^ 
rives  from  sentiments  of  a  much  more  tender  nature :  that  you  made  not  this  declara- 
tion without  pain  ;  but  that  the  concealing  your  passion  was  a  still  greater  torment. 

I  am  sensible,  that  in  saying  this  for  the  first  time,  you  will  look  silly,  abashed,  and 
even  eipress  yourself  very  ill.  So  much  the  better :  for,  instead  of  attribuung  yoot 
confusion  to  the  little  usage  you  have  of  the  world,  particularly  in  these  sort  of  sab> 
jects,  she  will  think  that  excess  of  love  is  the  occasion  of  it  In  such  a  case,  the  lo» 
ver*s  best  friend  is  self-love.  Do  not  then  be  afraid :  behave  gallantly.  Speak  well, 
and  you  will  be  heard.  If  you  are  not  listened  to  the  first  time,  try  a  second,  a  third, 
and  a  fourth.     If  the  place  is  not  already  taken,  depend  upon  it,  it  may  be  conquered. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Gremwiek,Jum  6.  O.  &  1751. 

Solicitous  and  anxioafi  as  I  hare  ever  been  to  form  yonr  heart,  yom 
mind,  and  your  mannem,  and  to  bring  you  as  near  perfection  as  the  imper* 
fection  of  oar  natures  will  allow,  I  have  exhausted,  in  the  course  of  oar  cor- 
respondence, all  that  my  own  mind  coald  suggest,  and  hiTe  borrowed  from 
others  whatever  I  thought  could  be  nsefal  to  you ;  but  this  has  necessarily 
been  interruptedly  and  by  snatches.  It  is  now  time,  and  you  are  of  an  age 
to  review  and  to  weigh  in  your  own  mind  all  that  you  have  heard,  and  all 
that  you  have  read,  upon  these  subjects  ;  and  to  form  yonr  own  character, 
your  conduct,  and  jrour  manners,  for  the  rest  of  your  life ;  allowing  for  such 
improvements  as  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  world  will  naturally  give  you. 
In  this  view,  I  would  recommend  to  yon  to  read,  with  the  greatest  attention, 
such  books  as  treat  particularly  of  those  subjects ;  reflecting  seriously  upon 
them,  and  then  comparing  the  speculation  with  the  practice. 

For  example,  if  you  read  in  the  morning  some  of  La  Rochefoucault't 
maxims ;  consider  them,  examine  them  well,  and  compare  them  with  the 
real  characters  you  meet  f^th  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruyere  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  see  in  the  evening  whether  his  pictures  are  like.  Study  the  heart 
and  the  mind  of  man,  and  begin  with  your  own.  Meditation  and  reflection 
must  lay  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge ;  but  experience  and  practice 
must,  and  alone  can,  complete  it.  Books,  it  is  true,  point  out  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  the  influence  of  the  passions ;  and 
io  far  they  are  of  previous  use :  but  without  subsequent  practice,  experience, 
and  observation,  they  are  as  inefl^ectual,  and  would  even  lead  you  into  as 
many  errors  in  fact,  as  a  map  would  do,  if  you  were  to  take  your  notions 
of  the  towns  and  provinces  from  their  delineations  in  it.  A  man  would 
reap  very  little  beneflt  by  his  travels,  if  he  made  them  only  in  his  closet  up- 
on a  map  of  the  whole  world.  Next  to  the  two  books  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  do  not  know  a  better  for  you  to  read,  and  seriously  reflect  upon, 
than  Avis  dune  Mere  ^  tiit  FiU^  par  la  Marquise  de  Lambert  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  superior  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  always 
kept  the  best  company,  was  solicitous  that  her  son  should  make  a  figure 
and  a  fortune  in  the  world,  and  knew  better  than  any  body  how  to  point 
out  the  means.  It  is  very  short,  and  will  take  you  much  less  time  to  read, 
than  you  ought  to  employ  in  reflecting  upon  it,  after  you  have  read  it.  Her 
son  was  in  the  army,  she  wished  he  might  rise  there ;  but  she  well  knew, 
that,  in  order  to  rise,  he  must  first  please :  she  says  to  him,  therefore,  A  l*6gard 
de  ceux  dont  vous  d^pendes,  le  premier  ro6rite  est  de  plaire  *.  And,  in 
another  place,  Dans  les  emplois  subaltemes  vous  ne  vous  soutenez  que  par 
les  agr^mens.  Les  maitres  sont  comme  les  maltresses;  quelque  service 
que  vous  leur  ayez  rendu,  iis  cessent  de  vous  aimer  quand  vous  cessez  de 
leur  plaire  f .  This,  I  can  assure  you,  is  at  least  as  true  in  courts  as  in  camps, 
and  possibly  more  so.  If  to  vour  merit  and  knowledge  you  add  the  art  of 
pleasing,  you  may  very  probamy  come  in  time  to  be  Secretary  of  State ; 

*  With  regard  to  those  upon  whom  you  depend,  the  chief  merit  ii  to  please. 

f  In  subaltern  employments,  the  art  of  pleasing  must  be  your  support.  Masten 
are  like  mistresses :  whatever  senrices  they  may  be  indpbted  to  you  for,  they  cease  to 
lo?e  when  you  cease  to  be  agreeable. 
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but,  take  my  word  for  it,  twice  your  merit  and  knowledge,  without  the  art 
of  pleasing,  would,  at  most,  raise  you  to  the  important  post  of  Resident  at 
Hamburgh  or  Ratisbon.  I  need  not  tell  you  now,  for  1  often  have,  and  your 
own  discernment  must  have  told  you,  of  what  numberless  little  ingredients 
that  art  of  pleasing  is  compounded,  and  how  the  want  of  the  least  of  them 
lowers  the  whole ;  but  the  principal  ingredient  is,  undoubtedly,  la  douceur 
dans  les  mani^res :  nothing  will  gi^e  you  this  more  than  keeping  company 
with  your  superiors.  Madame  Lambert  tells  her  son.  Que  vot  liaisons 
toient  aFec  des  personnes  au  dessus  de  fous  ;  par  la  tous  tous  accoutomez 
an  respect  et  a  la  politesse :  avec  ses  6gauz  on  se  neglige,  Tesprit  s'aasoupit  *. 
She  advises  him  too,  to  frequent  those  people,  and  to  see  their  inaide ;  II 
est  bon  d*approcher  les  hommes,  de  les  voir  a  d^couvert,  et  avec  lenr  m^rite 
de  tous  les  jours  f .  A  happy  expression  I  It  was  for  this  reason  thai  I  ha?e 
so  often  advised  you  to  establish  and  domesticate  yourself,  wherever  you  can, 
in  good  houses  of  people  above  you,  that  you  may  see  their  evety^da^  cha- 
racter, manners,  habits,  &c.  One  must  see  people  undressed,  to  judge  truly 
of  their  shape ;  when  they  are  dressed  to  go  abroad,  their  clothes  are  con- 
trived to  conceal,  or  at  least  palliate  the  defects  of  it :  as  full-bottomed  wigs 
were  contrived  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  conceal  his  hump-back.  H^py 
those  who  have  no  fiaults  to  disguise,  nor  weaknesses  to  conceal  I  there  are 
few,  if  any  such ;  but  unhappy  those,  who  know  little  enough  of  the  world  to 
judge  by  outward  appearances.  Courts  are  the  best  keys  to  characters ; 
there  every  passion  is  busy,  every  art  exerted,  every  character  analysed ; 
jealousy,  ever  watchful,  not  only  discovers,  but  exposes,  the  mysteries  of  the 
trade,  so  that  even  bystanders  y  apprenent  a  deviner.  There  too  the 
great  art  of  pleasing  is  practised,  taught,  and  learned,  with  all  its  graces  and 
delicacies.  It  is  the  first  thing  needful  there :  It  is  the  absolutely  necessary 
harbinger  of  merit  and  talents,  let  them  be  ever  so  great.  There  is  no  ad- 
vancing a  step  without  it.  Let  miKanthropes  and  would-be  philosophers 
declaim  as  much  as  they  please  against  the  vices,  the  simulation,  and  dissi- 
mulation of  courts ;  those  invectives  are  always  the  result  of  ignorance,  iil- 
hnmour,  or  envy.  Let  them  show  me  a  cottage,  where  there  are  not  the 
same  vices  of  which  they  accuse  courts ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
a  cottage  they  appear  in  their  native  deformity,  and  that  in  courts,  manners 
and  good-breeding  make  them  less  shocking,  and  blunt  their  edge.  No,  be 
convinced  that  the  good-breeding,  the  toumurey  la  douceur  dans  les  manierts, 
which  alone  are  to  be  acquired  at  courts,  are  not  the  she  wish  trifles  only 
which  some  people  call  or  think  them ;  they  are  a  solid  good ;  they  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  real  mischief;  they  create,  adorn,  and  strengthen  friendships  ; 
they  keep  hatred  within  bounds ;  they  promote  good  humour  and  good- will 
in  families,  where  the  want  of  good- breeding  and  gentleness  of  manners  is 
commonly  the  original  cause  of  discord.  Get  then,  before  it  is  too  late,  a 
habit  of  these  tnitiores  virtutes  :  practise  them  upon  every,  the  least  occa- 
sion, that  they  may  be  easy  and  familiar  to  you  upon  the  greatest ;  for  they 
lose  a  great  degree  of  their  merit  if  they  seem  laboured^  and  only  called  in 
upon  extraordinary  occasions.     I  tell  you  truly,  this  is  now  the  only  donbt- 

•^  Let  your  connections  be  with  people  above  you ;  by  that  means  you  will  acquire  a 
habit  of  respect  and  poh'teness.  With  one's  equals,  one  is  apt  to  become  negligent, 
and  the  mind  grows  torpid. 

t.  In  order  to  jud^e  of  men,  one  must  be  intimately  connected  ;  thus  you  see  them 
without  a  veil,  and  with  their  mere  every-day  merit 
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fu]  part  of  your  character  with  me ;  and  it  m  for  that  reason  that  I  dwell 
upon  it  8o  inacli,  and  inculcate  it  so  often.  I  shall  soon  see  whether  this 
doubt  of  mine  is  founded ;  or  rather  I  hope  I  shall  soon  see  that  it  is  not. 

This  moment  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  9th  N.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  you  have  had,  though  ever  so  slight,  a  return  of  your  Camiolan  disorder ; 
and  I  hope  your  conclusion  will  prove  a  true  one,  and  that  this  will  be  the 
last.  I  will  send  the  /nohairs  by  the  first  opportunity.  As  for  the  pictures, 
I  am  already  so  fall,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  buy  one  more,  unless  by  great 
accident  I  should  meet  with  something  surprisingly  good,  and  as  surprising- 
ly cheap. 

I  should  have  thought  that  Lord  *  ^  *,  at  his  age,  and  with  his  parts  and 

address,  need  not  have  been  reduced  to  keep  an  opera  w e,  in  such  a 

place  as  Paris,  where  so  many  women  of  fashion  generously  serve  as  volun- 
teers. I  am  still  more  sorry  that  he  is  in  love  with  her ;  for  that  will  take 
him  out  of  good  company,  and  sink  him  into  bad ;  such  as  fiddlers,  pipers, 
and  id  genus  omne  ;  most  unedifying  and  unbecoming  company  for  a  man 
of  foshion  I 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  yon  a  thousand  compliments.  Adieu,  my  dear 
child. 


LETTER  CCLVIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Greenwich,  June  la  O.  S.  1751. 

Your  ladies  were  so  slow  in  giving  their  specific  orders,  that  the  mohairs, 
of  which  you  at  last  sent  me  the  patterns,  were  all  sold.  However,  to  pre- 
vent farther  delays,  (for  ladies  are  apt  to  be  very  impatient,  when  at  last  they 
know  their  own  minds,)  I  have  taken  the  quantities  desired  of  three  mohairs, 
which  come  nearest  to  the  description  you  sent  me  some  time  ago,  in  Ma- 
dame MonconseiKs  own  hand ;  and  I  will  send  them  to  Calais  by  the  first 
opportunity,  in  giving  la  petite  Blot  her  piece,  you  have  a  fine  occasion  of 
saying  fine  things,  if  so  inclined. 

Lady  Hervey,  who  is  your  puff  and  panegyrist,  writes  me  word,  that  she 
saw  you  lately  dance  at  a  ball,  and  that  you  dance  very  genteelly.  1  am 
extremely  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  (by  the  maxim,  that  omne  majus  continet  in 
se  minus  J  if  you  dance  genteelly,  I  presume  you  walk,  sit,  and  stand  gen- 
teelly too ;  things  which  are  much  more  easy,  though  much  more  necessary, 
than  dancing  well.  I  have  known  many  very  genteel  people,  who  could 
not  dance  well ;  but  I  never  knew  any  body  dance  very  well,  who  was  not 
genteel  in  other  things.  You  will  probably  often  have  occasion  to  stand  in 
circles,  at  the  levees  of  princes  and  minbters,  when  it  is  very  necessary  de 
payer  de  sa  personne,  et  d'etre  bien  plants,  with  your  feet  not  too  near  nur 
too  distant  from  each  other.  More  people  stand  and  walk,  than  sit  gen- 
teelly. Awkward,  ill-bred  people,  being  ashamed,  commonly  sit  bolt  up- 
right, and  stiff;  others,  too  negligent  and  easy,  se  veautrent  dans  leurfau- 
teuil,  which  is  ungraceful  and  ill-bred,  unless  where  the  fsmiliarity  is  ex- 
treme ;  but  a  man  of  fashion  makes  himself  easy,  and  appears  so,  by  lean- 
ing gracefully,  instead  of  lolling  supinely ;  and  by  varying  those  easy  atti- 
tudes, instead  of  that  stiff  immobility  of  a  bashful  booby.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive, nor  can  1  express,  how  advantageous  a  good  air,  genteel  motions,  and 
engaging  address  are,  not  only  among  women,  but  among  men,  and  even  in 
the  course  of  business ;  they  fascinate  the  affections,  they  steal  a  preference^ 
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diey  play  about  the  heart  till  they  engage  it.  I  know  a  man,  and  so  ao  yon, 
who,  without  a  grain  of  merit,  knowledge,  or  talents,  has  raised  himself  mil- 
lions of  degrees  abore  his  level,  singly  by  a  good  air,  and  engaging  man- 
ners ;  insomuch  that  the  very  Prince  who  raised  him  so  high,  calls  him, 
man  aimable  vatU-rien  .*  *  but  of  this  do  not  open  your  lips,  pour  cause.  I 
give  you  this  secret,  as  the  strongest  proof  imaginable  of  the  efficacy  of  air, 
address,  toumure^  et  ious  as  petits  riens.    • 

Your  other  puff  and  panegyrist,  Mr  Harte,  is  gone  to*Windsor,  in  his  vray 
to  Cornwall,  in  order  to  be  back  soon  enough  to  meet  you  here :  I  really 
believe  he  is  as  impatient  for  that  moment  as  I  am,  et  cest  tout  dire  :  but, 
however,  notwithstanding  my  impatience,  if  by  chance  you  should  then  be 
in  a  situation,  that  leaving  Paris  would  cost  vour  heart  too  many  pangs,  I 
allow  you  to  put  off  your  journey,  and  to  tell  roe,  as  Festus  did  Paul,  at  a 
more  convenient  season  I  will  speak  to  thee.  You  see  by  this,  that  I  even* 
tually  sacrifice  my  sentiments  to  yours,  and  this  in  a  very  uncommon*  ob- 
ject of  partemal  complaisance.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  understood,  (as 
they  say  in  acts  of  Parliament,)  that  qu(B  te  cumque  domat  Venust  nan 
enAescendis  adurit  ignibus.  If  your  heart  will  let  you  come,  bring  with 
you  only  your  valet  de  cbambre,  Christian,  and  your  own  footman ;  not  your 
valet  de  place,  whom  you  may  dismiss  for  the  time,  as  also  your  coach ;  but 
you  had  best  keep  on  your  lodgings,  the  intermediate  expense  of  which  wfll 
.be  but  inconsiderable,  and  yon  will  want  tliem  to  leave  your  books  and  bag^ 
gage  in.  Bring  only  the  clothes  you  travel  in,  one  suit  of  black,  (or  the 
mourning  for  the  Prince  will  not  be  quite  out  by  that  time,  and  one  suit  of 
your  fine  clothes,  two  or  three  of  your  laced  shirts,^  and  the  rest  plain  ones ; 
of  other  things,  as  bags,  feathers,  &c  as  you  think  proper.  Bring  no  books, 
unless  two  or  three  for  your  amusement  upon  the  road ;  for  we  must  apply 
singly  to  English,  in  which  you  are  certainlv  no  purists  ;  and  I  will  supply 
you  sufficiently  with  the  proper  English  authors.  I  shall  probably  keep  you 
here  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  certainly  not  longer ;  it  being  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  you  to  pass  the  next  winter  at  Paris ;  ao  that,  should 
any  fine  eyes  shed  tears  for  your  departure,  you  may  dry  them  by  the  pro- 
mise of  your  return  in  two  months. 

Have  you  got  a  master  for  Geometry  ?  If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  yoa 
may  leave  your  riding  at  the  manSge  till  you  return  to  Pans,  unless  you  tliink 
the  exercise  does  you  more  good  than  the  beat  can  do  you  harm  ;  but  I  de- 
sire  you  will  not  leave  off  Marcel  for  one  moment;  your  fencing  likewise,  if 
you  have  a  mind,  may  subside  for  the  summer  ;  but  you  will  do  well  to  re- 
sume it  in  the  winter,  and  to  be  adroit  at  it,  but  by  no  means  for  offence, 
only  for  defence  in  case  of  necessity.     Good  night.     Yours. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  give  you  one  commission,  when  yon  come  here ;  whicb 
is,  not  to  fidl  bringing  the  graces  along  with  you. 

•  Th«  Msrkbsl  de  Richsliett. 
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LETTER  CCLIX. 

MY  D£AR  FRIEND,  Onmwich,  Jwu  13.  O.  S.  1751. 

Les  biens^nces  *  are  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  knowledge  of  tho  world. 
Tbey  consist  in  the  relations  of  persons,  things,  time,  and  place ;  good  sense 
points  them  out,  good  company  perfects  them,  (sapposing  always  an  atten- 
tion  and  a  desire  to  please,)  and  good  policy  recommends  them. 

Were  yon  to  conyerse  with  a  King,  you  ought  to  be  as  easy  and  unem- 
tiarrassed  as  with  your  own  valet  de  chambre ;  but  yet,  etrery  look,  word  and 
action,  should  imply  the  utmost  respect.  What  would  be  proper  and  well- 
bred  with  others,  much  your  superiors,  would  be  absurd  and  ill-bred  with  one 
so  very  much  so.  You  must  wait  till  you  are  spoken  to ;  you  must  receive, 
not  give,  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  and  you  must  even  take  care  that  the 
given  'subject  of  such  conversation  do  not  lead  you  into  any  impropriety. 
The  art  would  be  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  to  some  indirect  flattery :  such  as 
commending  those  virtues  in  some  other  person,  in  which  that  Prince  either 
thinks  he  does,  or  at  least  would  be  thought  by  others  to  excel.  Almost  the 
same  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  used  with  Ministers,  Generals,  &c. 
who  expect  to  be  treated  with  very  near  the  same  respect  as  their  masters, 
and  commonly  deserve  it  better.  There  is,  however,  this  diflference,  that 
one  stay  begin  the  convertation  with  them,  if  on  their  side  it  should  happen 
to  drop,  provided  one  does  not  carry  it  to  any  subject,  upon  which  it  is  im- 
proper either  for  them  to  speak,  or  be  spoken  to.  In  these  two  cases, 
certain  attitudes  and  actions  would  be  extremely  absurd,  because  too  easy, 
and  consequently  disrespectful.  As,  for  instance,  if  you  were  to  put  your 
arms  across  in  your  bosom,  twirl  your  snuff-box,  trample  with  your  feet, 
scratch  your  head,  kc  it  would  be  shockingly  ill-bred  in  that  company ;  and, 
indeed,  not  extremely  well-bred  in  any  other.  The  great  difficulty  in  those 
cases,  though  a  very  surmountable  one  by  attention  and  custom,  is  to  join 
perfect  inward  ease  with  perfect  outward  respect 

In  mixed  companies  with  your  equals,  (for  in  mixed  companies  all  people 
are  to  a  certain  degree  equal,)  greater  ease  and  liberty  are  allowed ;  bat 
they  too  have  their  bounds  within  Inenseance,  There  is  a  social  respect  ne- 
cessary: you  may  start  your  own  subject  of  conversation  with  modesty, 
taking  great  care,  however,  de  ne  jamais  parler  de  eordes  dans  la  maison 
dun  pendtk  f .  V our  words,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  have  a  greater  degree 
of  latitude,  though  by  no  means  an  unbounded  one.  Yon  may  have  your 
hands  in  your  pockets,  take  snuff,  sit,  stand,  or  occasionally  walk,  as  yon 
like :  but  I  believe  you  would  not  think  it  rery  biens^tU  to  whistle,  put  on 
your  hat,  loosen  your  garters  or  your  buckles,  lie  down  upon  a  couch,  or  go 
to  bed,  and  welter  in  an  easy  chair.  These  are  negligences  and  freedoms 
which  one  can  only  take  when  quite  alone ;  they  are  injurious  to  superiors, 
shocking  and  offensive  to  equals,  brutal  and  insulting  to  inferiors.  That 
easiness  of  carriage  and  behaviour,  which  is  exceedingly  engaging,  widely 
differs  from  negligence  and  inattention,  and  by  no  means  implies  that  one  may 
do  whatever  one  pleases ;  it  only  means  that  one  is  not  to  be  stiff,  formal, 
emba^-assed,  disconcerted,  and  ashamed,  like  country  bumpkins,  and  people 

*  This  siDgle  word  implies  decorum,  good-breeding,  and  propriety, 

"I*  Never  to  mention  a  rope  in  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged. 
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who  have  neyer  beea  in  good  company ;  bat  it  requires  great  attention  to, 
and  a  scmpalons  observation  of  Us  biensiancet  •*  whatever  one  oaght  to  do, 
is  to  be  done  with  ease  and  anconcem :  whatever  is  improper  must  not  be 
done  at  all.  In  mixed  companies  also,  different  ages  and  sexes  are  to  be 
differently  addressed.  Yoo  would  not  talk  of  your  pleasures  to  men  of  a 
certain  age,  gravity,  and  dignity ;  they  justly  expect,  from  young  people,  a 
degree  of  deference  and  regard.  You  should  be  full  as  easy  with  them  as 
with  people  of  your  own  years :  but  your  manner  must  be  different ;  more  re- 
spect must  be  implied  ;  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  insinuate,  that  from  them  you 
expect  to  learn.  It  flatters  and  comforts  age,  for  not  being  able  to  take  a 
part  in  the  joy  and  titter  of  youth.  To  women  you  should  alwajrs  address 
yourself  with  great  outward  respect  and  attention,  whatever  you  feel  inwardly; 
their  sex  is  by  long  prescription  entitled  to  it ;  and  it  is  among  the  duties 
of  bienseance  :  at  the  same  time  that  respect  is  very  properly,  and  very 
agreeably,  mixed  with  a  degree  o{  enjouemenit  if  you  have  it :  but  then,  that 
badinage  must  either  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  their  praisei  and  even 
not  be  liable  to  a  malicious  construction  to  their  disadvantage.  But  here, 
too,  great  attention  must  be  had  to  the  difference  of  age,  rank,  and  sitnatioo. 
A  Marichale  of  fifty  must  not  be  played  with  like  a  young  coquet  of  fifteen ; 
respect  and  serums  enjoitement,  if  I  may  couple  those  two  worda,  must  be 
used  with  the  former,  and  mere  badinage^  zestS  mime  d'un  pern  de  poUssth 
nerie,  is  pardonable  with  the  latter.  * 

Another  important  point  of  les  biensdances,  seldom  enough  attaodea  to, 
is,  not  to  run  your  own  present  humour  and  disposition  indiscriminately 
against  every  body ;  but  to  observe,  conform  to,  and  adopt  theirs.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  happened  to  be  in  high  good  humour,  and  a  flow  of  spirits, 
would  you  go  and  sing  a  pont  neuf*^  or  cut  a  caper,  to  la  Marichale  de 
Coigny,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  or  Abb6  Sallier,  or  to  any  person  of  natura' 
gravity  and  melancholy,  or  who  at  that  time  should  be  in  grief?  I  believe 
Hot ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose,  that  if  you  were  in  low  spirits  or 
real  grief,  you  would  not  choose  to  bewail  your  situation  with  lapeiUe  BloL 
If  you  cannot  command  your  present  humour  and  disposition,  single  out 
those  to  converse  with,  who  happen  to  be  in  the  humour  the  nearest  to  your 
own. 

Loud  laughter  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  les  biensiancest  aa  it  is  only 
the  illiberal  and  noisy  testimony  of  the  joy  of  the  mob  at  some  very  ailly 
thing.  A  gentleman  is  often  seen,  but  very  seldom  heard  to  laiigh.  No- 
thing is  more  contrary  to  ies  biensiances  than  horse -play,  or  jeux  de  main 
of  any  kind  whatever,  and  has  often  very  serious,  sometimes  very  ftoal  con- 
eequences.  Romping,  straggling,  throwing  things  at  one  anotlier's  head, 
are  the  becoming  pleasantries  of  the  mob,  but  degrade  a  gentleman :  giuoco 
di  mono,  giuoco  di  villano^  is  a  very  true  saying,  among  the  few  true  aay- 
logs  of  the  Italians. 

Peremptoriness  and  decision  in  young  people  is  corUraireaux  biensiancet : 
they  should  seldom  seein  to  assert,  and  always  use  some  softening  mitiga- 
ting expression ;  euch  as,  s*il  m'est  permis  de  ie  dire^  je  croirois  pluidit  «e 
fose  m'expliqiier,  which  soften  the  manner,  without  giving  up,  or  even  weak- 
ening the  thing.  People  of  more  age  and  experience  expect,  and  are  enti- 
tled to,  that  degree  of  deference. 

There  b  a  biensiance  also  with  regard  to  people  of  the  lowest  degree ;  a 
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gentleman  observes  it  with  his  footman,  even  with  the  beggar  in  the  street. 
He  considers  them  as  objects  of  compassion,  not  of  insult ;  be  speaks  to 
neither  dun  ton  brusque^  but  corrects  the  one  coolly,  and  refuses  the  other 
with  humanity.  There  is  no  one  occasion  in  the  world,  in  which  Is  ton 
brusque  is  becoming  a  gentleman.  In  short,  les  biensdances  are  another 
word  for  manners,  and  extend  to  erery  part  of  life.  They  are  propriety ; 
the  graces  should  attend,  in  order  to  complete  them  ;  the  graces  enable  us 
to  do,  genteelly  and  pleasingly,  what  les  bienseances  require  to  be  done  at 
all.  The  latter  are  an  obligation  upon  every  man  ;  the  former  are  an  infi- 
nite advantage  and  ornament  to  any  man.     May  you  unite  both  ! 

Though  you  dance  well,  do  not  think  that  you  dance  well  enough,  and 
consequently  not  endeavour  to  dance  still  better.  And  though  you  should 
be  told  that  you  are  genteel,  still  aim  at  being  genteeler.  If  Marcel  should, 
do  not  you  be  satisfied.  Go  on,  court  the  graces  all  your  lifetime ;  yon 
will  find  no  better  friends  at  court :  they  will  speak  in  your  fsvour,  to  the 
hearts  of  princes,  ministers,  and  mistresses. 

Now  thieit  all  tumultuous  passions  and  quick  sensations  have  subsided  with 
me,  and  that  I  have  no  tormenting  cares  nor  boisterous  pleasures  to  agitate 
roe,  my  greatest  joy  is  to  consider  the  fair  prospect  you  have  before  you, 
and  to  hope  and  believe  you  will  enjoy  it.  You  are  already  in  the  world, 
at  an  age  when  others  have  hardly  heard  of  it.  Your  character  is  hitherto 
not  only  unblemished  in  its  moral  part,  but  even  unsullied  by  any  low,  dir- 
ty, and  ungentleman-Iike  vice  ;  and  will,  I  hope,  continue  so.  Your  know- 
ledge is  sound,  extensive  and  avowed ;  especially  in  every  thing  relative  to 
your  destination.  With  such  materials  to  begin  with,  what  then  is  wanting  ? 
Not  fortune,  as  you  have  found  by  experience.  You  have  had,  and  shall 
have,  fortune  sufficient  to  assist  your  merit  and  your  industry ;  and  if  I  can 
help  it,  you  never  shall  have  enough  to  make  you  negligent  of  either.  Yon 
have  too  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  the  greatest  blessing  of  all.  All  there- 
fore that  you  want,  is  as  much  in  your  power  to  acquire,  as  to  eat  your 
breakfast  when  set  before  yon ;  it  is  only  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
elegance  of  manners,  that  universal  politeness,  and  those  graces,  which  keep- 
ing good  company,  and  seeing  variety  of  places  and  characters,  must  in- 
evitably, with  the  least  attention  on  your  part,  give  you.  Your  foreign  des- 
tination leads  to  the  greatest  things,  and  your  parliamentary  situation  will 
facilitate  your  progress.  Consider  then  this  pleasing  prospect  as  attentively 
for  yourself,  as  I  consider  it  for  you.  Labour  on  your  part  to  realise  it,  as 
I  will  on  mine  to  assist  and  enable  yon  to  do  it.  Nullum  nwnen  abestt  si 
sit  prudentia. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  I  count  the  days  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  :  I  shall  soon  count  the  hours,  and  at  last  the  minutes,  with  increasing 
impatience. 

P.  S.  The  mohairs  are  this  day  gone  from  hence  for  Calais,  recommend- 
ed to  the  care  of  Madame  Morel,  and  directed,  as  desired,  to  the  Comp- 
troller-General. The  three  pieces  come  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  French 
livres. 

8ft 
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LETTER  CCLX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Greenwich^  Jioie  20.  O.  S.  1761. 

So  very  few  people,  especially  yonng  trayellem,  see  what  tbey  see,  or 
hear  what  they  hear,  that  though  I  really  beliere  it  may  be  unnecessary  with 
you,  yet  there  can  be  no  harm  in  reminding  you,  from  time  to  time,  to  see 
^  what  you  see,  and  to  bear  what  you  hear ;  that  is,  to  see  and  hear  as  you 
should  do.  Frivolous,  futile  people,  who  make  at  least  three  parts  in  foor 
of  mankind,  only  desire  to  see  and  hear  what  their  frivolous  and  futile  pre- 
cursors have  seen  and  heard ;  as  St  Peter's,  the  Pope,  and  High  Mass,  at 
Rome ;  Notre  Dame,  Versailles,  the  French  King,  anrl  the  Frendi  Comedy, 
in  France.  A  man  of  parts  sees  and  hears  very  differently  from  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  a  great  deal  more.  He  examines  and  informs  himself  thorough- 
ly of  every  thing  he  sees  or  hears ;  and,  more  particularly,  as  it  is  relative 
to  his  own  profession  or  destination.  Your  destination  is  political ;  the  ob- 
ject therefore  of  your  inquiries  and  obsei-vations  should  be  the  political  in- 
terior of  things ;  tbe  forms  of  government,  laws,  regulations,  customs,  trade, 
manufactures,  &c.  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  This  knowledge  is 
much  better  acquired  by  conversation  with  sensible  and  well-informed  peo- 
ple, than  by  books,  the  best  of  which  upon  these  subjects  are  always  im- 
perfect. For  example,  there  are  Present  States  of  France,  aa  there  are  of 
England  ;  but  they  are  always-  defective,  being  published  by  people  unin- 
formed, who  only  copy  one  another :  they  are,  however,  worth  looking  in- 
to ;  because  they  point  out  olijects  for  inquiry^  which  otherwise  might  pos- 
sibly never  have  occurred  to  one's  mind  :  but  an  hour's  conversation  with  a 
sensible  Prisident  or  CotueiUer'mW  let  you  more  into  the  trae  atateof  tbe 
Parliament  of  Paris,  than  all  the  books  in  France.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  Almanack  Militatre  is  worth  your  having ;  but  two  or  three  conversa- 
tions with  officers  will  inform  you  much  better  of  their  military  regulations 
People  have,  commonly,  a  partiality  for  their  own  professions,  love  to  talk  of 
them,  and  are  even  flattered  by  being  consulted  upon  the  subject ;  when, 
therefore,  yon  are  with  any  of  those  military  gentlemen,  (and  you  can  hardly 
be  in  any  company  without  some,)  ask  them  military  questions,  inqnire  into 
their  methods  of  discipline,  quartering,  and  clothing  their  men ;  inform  your- 
self of  their  pay,  their  perquisites,  leur$  monireSy  ieurs  eiapes,  ^.  D>o  tbe 
same  as  to  the  marine^  and  make  yourself  particularly  master  of  that  ditails 
which  has,  and  always  will  have,  a  great  relation  to  the  a£yrs  of  England ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  you  get  good  informations,  take  minutes  of  them  in 
wntmg. 

The  regulations  of  trade  and  commen*e  in  France  are  excellent,  as  ap- 
pears but  too  plainly  for  us,  by  tbe  great  increase  of  both,  within  these 
thirty  years ;  for  not  to  mention  their  extensive  commerce  in  both  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  they  have  got  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant  from  us ;  and 
now  supply  all  the  foreign  markets  with  their  sugars,  to  the  min  almost  of 
our  sugar  colonies,  as  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Get, 
therefore,  what  informations  you  can  of  these  matters  also. 

Inquire  too  into  their  church  matters ;  for  which  the  present  disputes  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  clergy  give  you  fair  and  frequent  opportunities. 
Know  the  particular  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  See  of  Rome.  I  need  not  recommend  ecclesiastical  history 
to  you,  since  I  hear  that  you  study  Du  Pin  very  assiduously. 
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You  cannot  imagine  how  mnch  this  solid  and  nsefal  knowledge  o^  othew* 
countries  will  distingnish  yon  in  yoar  own,  (where,  to  say  the  troth,  it  is 
very  little  known  or  cnltiyated,)  besides  the  great  use  it  is  of  in  al!  foreign 
itegociations  ;  not  to  mention,  that  it  enables  a  man  to  shine  in  all  compa- 
nies. When  kings  and  princes  hare  any  knowledge,  it  is  of  this  sort,  and 
tiiore  particularly ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  usual  topic  of  their  levee  conversa. 
tioiis,  in  which  it  will  qualify  you  to  bear  a  considerable  part:  it  brings  you 
more  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  they  are  pleased  to  have  people  talk  tr 
them  on  a  subject  in  which  they  think  to  shine. 

There  is  a  sort  of  chit-chat,  or  small  talk,  which  is  the  general  run  of  con- 
versation at  courts,  and  in  most  mixed  companies.  It  is  a  sort  of  middling 
conversation,  neither  silly  nor  edifying ;  but,  however,  very  necessary  for 
you  to  be  master  of.  It  turns  upon  the  public  events  of  Europe,  and  then 
is  at  its  best ;  very  often  upon  the  number,  the  goodness,  or  badness,  the 
discipline,  or  the  clothing  of  the  troops  of  different  princes ;  sometimes  up- 
on the  families,  the  marriages,  the  relations  of  princes,  and  considerable 
people  ;  and  sometimes  sur  la  bonne  chere,  the  magnificence  of  public  en- 
tertainments, balls,  masquerades,  &c.  I  would  wish  you  to  be  able  to  talk 
upon  all  these  things  better,  and  with  more  knowledge  than  other  people ; 
insomuch  that,  upon  those  occasions,  you  should  be  applied  to,  and  that  peo- 
ple should  say,  /  dare  say  Mr  Stanhope  can  tell  us. 

Second-rate  knowledge  and  middling  talents  carry  a  man  farther  at  courts, 
and  in  tlie  busy  part  of  the  world,  than  superior  knowledge  and  shining 
parts.  Tacitus  very  justly  accounts  for  a  man's  having  always  kept  in  fa- 
vour, and  enjoyed  the  best  employments,  under  the  tyrannical  reigns  of  three 
or  four  of  the  very  worst  emperors,  by  sa3nng,  that  it  was  not  propter  all' 
quam  eximiam  artem,  sed  quia  par  negotiis  neque  supra  erat.  Discretion 
is  the  great  article  ;  all  those  things  are  to  be  learned,  and  only  learned,  by 
keeping  a  great  deal  of  the  best  company.  Frequent  those  good  houses 
where  you  have  already  a  footing,  and  wriggle  yourself  somehow  or  other 
into  every  other.  Haunt  the  courts  particularly,  in  order  to  get  that  roU' 
tine. 

This  moment  I  receive  yours  of  the  I8th  N.  S.  You  will  have  had 
some  time  ago  my  final  answers  concerning  the  pictures ;  and,  by  my  last, 
an  account  that  the  mohairs  were  gone  to  Madame  Morel,  at  Calais,  with 
the  proper  directions. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  two  sons  in-law,  the  Princes  B ,  are  such  boo- 
bies ;  however,  as  they  have  the  honour  of  being  so  nearly  related  to  you,  I 
will  shew  them  what  civilities  I  can. 

I  confess  you  have  not  time  for  long  absences  from  Paris  at  present,  be- 
cause of  your  various  masters,  all  which  I  would  have  you  apply  to  closely 
while  you  are  now  in  that  capital ;  but  when  you  return  thither,  after  the 
v'lsh  you  intend  me  the  honour  of,  I  do  not  propose  your  having  any  mas- 
ter at  all,  except  Marcel,  once  or  twice  a- week.  And  then  the  courts  will, 
I  hope,  be  no  longer  strange  countries  to  yon ;  for  I  would  have  you  run 
down  frequently  to  Versailles  and  St  Cloud,  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 
You  know  the  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  who  will  present  you  to  others,  so  that 
you  will  soon  be  faufiU  with  the  rest  of  the  court.  Court  is  the  soil  in 
which  you  are  to  grow  and  flourish ;  you  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  it ;  like  all  other  soil,  it  is  in  some  places  deeper,  in  others 
lighter,  but  always  capable  of  great  improvement  by  cultivation  and  expe- 
rience. 
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Yon  say  that  yoa  want  some  hiats  for  a  letter  to  Lady  Chesterfield ;  more 
use  and  knowledge  of  the  world  will  teach  you  occasionally  to  write  and 
talk  genteelly,  sur  des  rienst  which  I  can  tell  you  is  a  very  usefal  part  of 
worldly  knowledge ;  for,  in  some  companies,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  ulk 
upon  any  thing  else,  and  with  very  many  people  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of 
any  thing  else ;  they  would  not  understand  you.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXL 

MY  DEAR  FBIBND,  Londtm,  June  24.  O.  S.  1751. 

Air,  address,  manners,  and  graces,  are  of  such  infinite  advantage  to  who- 
ever has  them,  and  so  peculiarly  and  essentially  necessary  for  you,  that  now, 
as  the  time  of  our  meeting  draws  near,  I  tremble  for  fear  1  should  not  find 
you  possessed  of  them ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  doubt  yon  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  convinced  of  their  importance.  There  is,  for  instance,  your  in- 
timate friend  Mr  H ,  who,  with  great  merit,  deep  knowledge,  and  a 

thousand  g^d  qualities,  will  never  make  a  figure  in  the  world  while  he  lives : 
Why?  Merely  for  want  of  those  external  and  showish  accomplishments,  which 
he  began  the  world  too  late  to  acquire ;  and  which,  with  his  studious  and 
philosophical  turn,  I  believe  he  thinks  are  not  worth  his  attention.  He  may, 
very  probably,  make  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  he  bad  ten  thou- 
sand times  better  make  a  6gure  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  business  in  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  take  my  word  for  it,  lie  never  will. 

As  I  open  myself,  without  the  least  reserve,  whenever  I  think  that  my 
doing  so  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  my- 
self. When  I  first  came  into  the  world,  which  was  at  the  a^e  you  are  of  now, 
BO  that,  by  the  way,  you  have  got  the  start  of  me  in  that  important  article 
by  two  or  three  years  at  least,  at  nineteen,  I  left  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  1  was  an  absolute  pedant ;  when  I  talked  my  best,  I  quoted 
Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  facetious,  I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  1 
had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that 
none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense ;  that  the  Classics  contained  every 
thing  that  was  either  necessary,  usefiil,  or  ornamental  to  men  ;  and  1  was 
not  without  thoughts  of  wearing  the  toga  virilis  of  the  Romans,  instead  of 
the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  modems.  With  these  excellent  notions, 
I  went  first  to  the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of  several  letters  of  recom- 
dation,  1  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the  best  company ;  and  where  1  very 
soon  discovered,  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in  almost  every  one  notion  1 
had  entertained.  Fortunately,  1  had  a  strong  desire  to  please,  (the  mixed 
result  of  good-nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blameable,)  and  was  sensi- 
ble that  1  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
acquire  the  means  too.  1  studied  attentively  and  minutely  the  dress,  the 
air,  the  manner,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  conversation  of  all  those  whom 
I  found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion,  and  most  generally  allowed  to  please. 
I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could :  if  I  heard  that  one  man  waa  reckoned 
remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions  and  attitudes, 
and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conver- 
aation  was  agreeable  and  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  torn  of  it. 
I  addressed  myself,  though  de  ires  mauvaise  grace^  to  all  the  moat  fashion- 
able fine  ladies ;  confessed,  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awkwardness 
and  rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  in 
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forming.  Bj  these  means,  and  with  a  passionate  desire  of  pleasing  every 
bod^f  I  came  by  degrees  to  please  some ;  and,  I  can  assure  yon,  that  what 
little  figure  I  have  made  in  the  world,  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that 
passionate  desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit 
or  sound  knowledge  I  might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for 
pleasing  was  so  strong,  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so,)  that  I  own  to  you 
fetirly,  I  wished  to  make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every 
man  I  met  with  admire  me.  Without  this  passion  fur  the  object,  I  should 
never  have  been  so  attentive  to  the  means ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  good  nature  and  good  sense  to  be  without 
this  passion.  Does  not  good  nature  incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  con- 
verse with,  of  whatever  rank  or  station  they  may  be  ?  And  does  not  good 
sense,  and  common  observation,  shew  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please  ? 
Oh  I  but  one  may  please  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  head,  without  that  fashionable  air,  address  and  manner,  which  is  mere 
tinsel.  I  deny  it.  A  man  may  be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him 
to  please  without  them.  Moreover,  at  your  age,  I  would  not  have  content* 
ed  myself  with  barely  pleasing ;  I  wanted  to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  my* 
self  in  the  world  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry,  as  well  as  business.  And 
that  ambition  or  vanity,  call  it  what  you  please,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt 
nobody,  and  made  me  exert  whatever  talents  I  had.  It  is  the  spring  of  a 
thousand  right  and  good  things. 

I  was  talking  you  over  the  other  day  with  one  very  much  your  friend, 
and  who  had  often  been  with  you,  both  at  Paris  and  in  Italy.  Among  the 
innumerable  questions,  which  you  may  be  sure  I  asked  him  concerning  you, 
I  happened  to  mention  your  dress,  (for,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  the  only 
thing  of  which  I  thought  him  a  competent  judge,)  upon  which  he  said,  that 
you  dressed  tolerably  well  at  Paris ;  but  that  in  Italy  you  dressed  so  ill» 
that  he  used  to  joke  with  yon  upon  it,  and  even  to  tear  your  clothes.  Now,  I 
must  tell  you,  that  at  your  age  it  is  as  ridiculous  not  to  be  very  well  dress- 
ed, as  at  my  age  it  would  be,  if  I  were  to  wear  a  white  feather  and  red- 
heeled  shoes.  Dress  is  one  of  the  various  ingredients  that  contribute  to  the 
art  of  pleasing ;  it  pleases  the  eyes  at  least,  and  more  especially  of  women. 
Address  yourself  to  the  senses,  if  yon  would  please ;  dazzle  t&e  eyes,  sooth 
and  flatter  the  ears  of  mankind ;  engage  their  hearts,  and  let  their  reason  do 
its  worst  against  you.  Suaviter  in  modo  is  the  great  secret.  Whenever 
you  find  yourself  engaged  insensibly  in  fovonr  of  any  body,  of  no  superior 
merit  nor  distinguished  talents,  examine,  and  see  what  it  is  that  has  made 
those  impressions  upon  you ;  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  that  douceur^  that  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  that  air  and  address,  which  I  have  so  often  recommend- 
ed to  you ;  and  from  thence  draw  this  obvious  conclusion,  that  what  pleases 
you  in  them,  will  please  others  in  you ;  for  we  are  all  made  of  the  same 
clay,  though  some  of  the  lumps  are  a  little  finer,  and  some  a  little  coarser ; 
but,  in  general,  the  surest  way  to  judge  of  others,  is  to  examine  and  ana- 
lyse one's  self  thoroughly.  When  we  meet  I  will  assist  you  in  that  ana- 
lysis, in  which  every  man  wants  some  assistance  against  hb  own  self-love. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Greenwich,  June  30,  O.  S.  1751. 

Pray  give  the  inclosed  to  our  friend  the  Abb6 ;  it  is  to  congratdate  him 
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apon  his  Canonical^  which  I  am  really  very  glad  of,  aod  J  hope  it  will  fiit- 
ten  him  up  to  Boileaa*8  Chanoine ;  at  present,  he  itt  as  meagre  as  an  apostle 
or  a  prophet.  By  the  way,  has  he  e^er  introduced  you  to  la  Dncbesse 
d'Aiguillon  ?  If  he  has  not,  make  him  present  you  ;  and  if  he  has,  frequent 
her,  and  make  her  many  compliments  from  me.  She  has  uncommon  sense 
and  knowledge  for  a  woman,  and  her  house  is  the  resort  of  one  set  of  les 
beaux  esprits.  It  is  a  satisfaction  and  a  sort  of  credit  to  be  acquainted  with 
those  gentlemen  ;  and  it  puts  a  young  fellow  in  fashion.  Apropos dts  beaux 
espritSt  have  you  les  entries  at  Lady  Sandwich's  ;  who,  old  she  was,  when 
I  saw  her  last,  had  the  strongest  parts  of  any  woman  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life  ?  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her,  either  the  Duchess  d'AigoiUon 
or  Lady  Hervey  can,  and  I  dare  say  will,  introduce  you.  I  can  assure  yon, 
it  is  very  well  worth  your  while,  both  upon  her  own  account,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  wit  and  learning  who  frequent  her.  In  such  compa- 
aies  there  is  always  something  to  be  learned,  as  well  as  manners ;  the  con- 
versation turns  upon  something  above  trifles ;  some  point  of  literature,  cri- 
ticism, history,  &c.  is  discussed  with  ingenuity  and  good  manners;  for  I 
must  do  the  French  people  of  learning  justice ;  they  are  not  bears,  as  most 
of  ours  are  :  they  are  gentlemen. 

Our  Abb6  writes  me  word,  that  you  were  gone  to  Compeigne :  I  am 
rery  glad  of  it ;  other  courts  must  form  you  for  your  own.  He  tells  me 
loo,  that  you  have  left  off  riding  at  the  manige  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  that, 
it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  morning ;  and  if  you  have  got  a  genteel  and 
firm  seat  on  horseback,  it  is  enough  for  you,  now  that  tilts  and  tournaments 
are  laid  aside.  I  suppose  you  have  hunted  at  Compeigne.  The  King's 
hunting  there,  I  am  told,  is  a  fine  sight.     The  French  manner  of  hunting  is 

gentleman  life  ;  ours  is  only  for  bumpkins  and  boobies.  The  poor  bcasus 
ere  are  pursued  and  run  down  by  much  greater  beasts  than  themselves,  and 
the  true  British  fox-hunter  is  most  undoubtedly  a  species  appropriated  ao<l 
peculiar  to  this  country,  which  no  other  part  of  the  globe  produces. 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from  the  riding-house  to  use- 
ful more  than  to  learned  purposes ;  for  I  can  assure  you  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  I  would  have  you  allow  but  one  hour  a-day  for  Greek ;  and 
that  more  to  keep  what  you  have  than  to  increase  it :  by  Greek,  1  mean 
useful  Greek  books,  such  as  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  &c.  and  not  the 
poets,  with  whom  you  are  already  enough  acquainted.  Your  Latin  will  takt* 
care  of  itself.  Whatever  more  time  you  have  for  reading,  pray  bestuw  it 
upon  those  books  which  are  immediately  relative  to  your  destination ;  surh 
as  modern  history,  in  the  modem  languages,  memoirs,  anecdotes,  letters,  ne* 
gociations,  &c.  Collect  also,  if  you  can,  authentically,  the  present  state  vi 
all  the  courts  and  countries  in  Europe,  the  characters  of  the  kings  and 

princes,  their  wives,  their  ministers,  and  their  w s  ;  their  several  viewer 

connections,  and  interests ;  the  state  of  ihe'xrjinancest  their  military  force, 
their  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  That  is  the  useful,  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  for  you,  and  indeed  for  every  gentleman.  But  with  all 
this,. remember,  that  living  books  are  much  better  than  dead  ones ;  and  throw 
away  no  time  (for  it  is  thrown  away)  with  the  latter,  which  you  can  em 
ploy  well  with  the  former ;  for  books  must  now  be  only  your  amusement, 
but  by  no  means  your  business.  I  had  much  rather  that  you  were  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  some  determined  coquette  of  condition,  (who  would 
lead  yon  a  dance,  fashion,  supple,  and  polish  you,)  than  that  you  knew  all 
Plato  and  Aristotle  by  heart:  an  hour  at  Versailles,  Compeigne,  or  St 
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Clo  id,  is  now  worth  more  to  you,  than  three  hoars  in  your  closet,  with  the 
beflt  books  that  ever  were  written. 

1  hear  the  dispute  between  the  court  and  the  clergy  is  made  up  amica- 
bly ;  both  parties  have  yielded  something ;  the  king  being  afraid  of  losing 
more  of  his  eoul,  and  the  clergy  more  of  their  revenue.  Those  gentlem(*n 
are  very  skilful  in  making  the  most  of  the  vices  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
laity.  I  hope  you  have  read  and  informed  yourself  fully  of  every  thing  re- 
lative to  that  affair;  it  is  a  very  important  question,  in  which  the  prienthdod 
of  every  country  in  Europe  is  highly  concerned.  If  you  would  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  their  tithes  are  of  divine  institution,  and  their  property  the 
property  of  God  himself,  not  to  be  touched  by  any  power  on  earth,  reat 
Fra- Paolo  De  Beneficiisy  an  excellent  and  short  book ;  for  which,  and  some 
other  treatises  against  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  stiilettoed ;  which  made 
^im  say  afterwards,  upon  seeing  an  anonymous  book  written  against  him, 
1^  order  of  the  Pope,  Conosco  bene  io  stile  Romano. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  states  of  Languedoc,  will,  I  believe, 
hardly  scramble  off;  having  only  reason  and  justice,  but  no  terrors  on  their 
side.  Those  are  political  and  constitutional  questions  that  well  deserve 
your  attention  and  inquiries  *  ^  hope  y^  are  thoroughly  master  of  them.  It 
is  also  wortli  your  while  tc  co:  ect  and  if  eep  all  the  pieces  written  upon  those 
subjects. 

I  hope  yon  have  been  thanked  by  your  ladies,  at  least,  if  not  paid  in 
money,  for  the  mohairs,  which  I  sent  by  a  courier  to  Paris,  some  time  ago,  in- 
stead of  sending  tliem  to  Madau^e  Morel,  at  Calais,  as  I  told  you  1  sbou- 
Do  th?y  like  them  ;  and  do  they  like  you  the  better  for  getting  them  ?  . 
petite  Blot  devroit  au  moins  paier  de  sa  personne.  As  for  Madame  iu 
Folignac,  I  believe  yon  will  very  willingly  hold  her  excused  from  persona 
payment. 

Before  you  return  to  England,  pray  go  again  to  Orli,  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  also  to  St  Cloud,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  reception  there  at  youi 
return.  Ask  the  Marquis  de  Matignon  too,  if  he  has  any  orders  for  you 
In  England,  or  any  letters  or  packets  for  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Adieu  J  Gc 
on  and  prosper. 


LETTER  CCLXIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Greenwich^  July  Q,  O.  S.  .751. 

The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  3d  July,  N.  S.  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  so  well  with  Colonel  Yorke,  as  tobr  ^et  ipu>  secret  correspon- 
dences. Lord  Albemarle's  reserve  to  you  is,  I  bcneve,  more  owing  to  his 
secretary  than  to  himself;  for  yuu  8ee^  to  be  much  in  ftivour  with  him  ;  and 
possibly  too  he  has  no  very  secret  letters  to  communicate.  However,  take 
care  not  to  discover  the  least  ciiHsaiisfaction  uoon  th'.s  pcore:  make  the  pro- 
per acknow^dgnients  to  Cdonel  Yorke,  foi  what  he  does  shew  you ;  but 
let  neither  Lord  Albemarle  nor  his  people  perceive  the  least  coldness  on 
your  part,  upon  account  of  what  they  do  not  shew  you.  It  is  very  often  ne- 
cessary, n  at  to  manifest  all  one  feels.  Make  your  court  to,  and  connect 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  with  Colonel  Yorke,  he  may  be  of  great  use 
to  you  hnreafter  ;  and  when  yoA  take  leave,  not  only  offer  to  bring  over  any 
1^  ters  Of  pajkets,  by  way  of  seciritv;  but  even  ask,  as  a  favour,  to  be  the 
r  9  rier  of  ti  %lte*  ^m  him  to  kit  father,  the  Chancellor.     A  propos  of  your 
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coming  here ;  I  confess  that  I  am  weakly  impatient  for  it,  and  think  a  few 
days  worth  getting ;  I  would,  therefore,  instead  of  the  25th  of  next  month, 
N.  S.,  which  was  the  day  that  1  some  time  ago  appointed  for  your  leaving 
Paris,  have  you  set  out  on  Friday  the  20th  August,  N.  S. ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  yon  will  be  at  Calais  some  time  on  the  Sunday  following,  and 
probably  at  Dover  within  four-and- twenty  hours  afterwards.  If  yon  land 
in  the  morning,  you  may,  in  a  post-chaise,  get  to  Sittingborne  that  day ;  if 
yon  come  on  shore  in  the  evening,  you  can  only  get  to  Canterbury,  where 
yon  will  be  better  lodged  than  at  Dover.  I  will  not  have  you  travel  in  the 
night,  nor  fatigue  and  overheat  yourself  by  running  on  fourscore  miles  the 
moment  you  land.  You  will  come  straight  to  Blackheath,  where  I  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  you,  and  ^hich  is  directly  upon  the  Dover  road  to  London ; 
and  we  will  go  to  town  together,  after  you  have  rested  yourself  a  day  or 
two  here.  All  the  other  directions,  which  I  gave  you  in  my  former  letter, 
hold  still  the  same.  But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  should  you  have 
any  particular  reasons  for  leaving  Paris  two  or  three  days  sooner  or  later, 
than  the  above  mentioned,  vousetes  le  mailre.  Make  all  yoxkX'arrangemtM 
at  Paris  for  about  a  six  weeks*  stay  in  England  at  farthest. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Lord  Huntingdon,  of  which  one  half  at 
least  was  your  panegyric ;  it  was  extremely  welcome  to  me  from  so  good  a 
hand.  Cultivate  that  friendship ;  it  will  do  you  honour,  and  give  yon 
strength.  Connections,  in  our  mixed  parliamentary  government,  are  of 
great  use. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  the  particular  price  of  each  of  the  mohairs ;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  receive  a  shilling  for  any  one  of  them.  How- 
eyer,  if  any  of  your  ladies  should  take  an  odd  fancy  to  pay,  the  shortest 
way,  in  the  course  of  businetis,  is  for  you  to  keep  the  money,  and  to  take 
so  much  less  from  Sir  John  Lambert  in  your  next  draught  upon  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Lady  Hervey  is  ill.  Paris  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  her ;  she  used  to  have  great  health  here.  A  propos  of  her ;  re- 
member, when  you  are  with  me,  not  to  mention  her  but  when  you  and  I  are 
quite  alone,  for  reasons  which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet :  but  this  is 
only  between  you  and  me ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  not  so  much  as  hint 
it  to  her,  or  to  any  body  else. 

If  old  Korzay  goes  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  I  cannot  help  it;  it  will 
be  an  ease  to  our  friend  Madame  Monconseil,  who  I  believe  maintains  her, 
and  a  little  will  not  satisfy  her  in  any  way. 

Remember  to  bring  your  mother  some  little  presents ;  they  need  not  be 
of  value,  but  only  marks  of  your  affection  and  duty  for  one  who  has  always 
been  tenderly  fond  of  you.  You  may  bring  Lady  Chesterfield  a  little  Mar- 
tin snuff-box  of  about  five  lonis ;  and  you  need  bring  over  no  other  presents; 
you  and  I  not  wanting  les  petifs  presens  pour  entretenir  tamiti6^ 

Since  I  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  talked  yon  over  minutely  with 
Lord  Albemarle;  who  told  me,  that  he  could  very  sincerely  commend  you  up- 
on every  article  but  one;  but  upon  that  one  yon  were  often  joked,  both  by  him 
and  others.  I  desired  to  know  what  that  was ;  he  laughed,  and  told  me,  it  was 
the  article  of  dress,  in  which  you  were  exceedingly  negligent.  Though  he 
laughed,  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  no  laughing  matter  for  you ;  and  you  will 
possibly  be  surprised,  when  I  assert,  (but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  literally  true,) 
that  to  be  very  well  dressed  is  of  much  more  importance  to  you,  than  all  the 
Greek  you  know  will  be  of  these  thirty  years.  Remember  that  the  world 
la  DOW  your  only  business ;  and  that  you  must  adopt  its  coatoma  and  man- 
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ners,  be  they  silly  or  be  they  not.  To  neglect  yoar  dress,  is  an  affront  to  all 
the  women  you  keep  company  with ;  as  it  implies,  that  yon  do  not  think 
tliem  worth  that  attention  which  every  body  else  doth ;  they  mind  dress,  and 
yon  will  never  please  them  if  yon  neglect  yoars ;  and  if  yoa  do  not  please 
the  women,  yoa  will  not  please  half  the  men  yoa  otherwise  might.  It  is  the 
women  who  pat  a  young  fellow  in  fashion,  even  with  the  men.  A  yoang 
fellow  onght  to  have  a  certain  fond  of  coqaetry ;  which  should  make  him  try 
all  the  means  of  pleasing,  as  much  as  any  coqnette  in  Europe  can  do.  Old 
as  I  am,  and  little  thinking  of  women,  God  knows,  I  am  very  far  from  be- 
ing negligent  of  ray  dress ;  and  why  ?  From  conformity  to  custom,  and  out 
of  decency  to  men,  who  expect  that  degree  of  complaisance.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, wear  feathers  and  red  heels,  which  would  ill  suit  my  age ;  but  1  take 
care  to  have  my  clothes  well  made,  my  wig  well  combed  and  powdered,  my 
linen  and  person  extremely  clean.  I  even  allow  my  footmen  forty  shillings 
a-year  extraordinary,  that  they  may  be  spruce  and  neat.  Your  figure  espe- 
cially, which  from  its  stature  cannot  be  very  majestic  and  interesting,  should 
be  the  more  attended  to  in  point  of  dress:  as  it  cannot  be  imposantej  it  should 
be  gentille,  aimable,  bien  mise.  It  will  not  admit  of  negligence  and  care- 
lessness. 

I  believe  Mr  Hayes  thinks  that  you  have  slighted  him  a  little  of  late,  since 
you  have  got  into  so  much  other  company.  I  do  not  by  any  means  blame  you 
for  not  frequenting  his  house  so  much  as  you  did  at  first,  before  you  had  got 
into  so  many  other  houses  more  entertaining  and  more  instructing  than  his ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  do  very  well ;  but,  however,  as  he  was  extremely  civil  to 
you,  take  care  to  be  so  to  him,  and  make  up  in  manner,  what  you  omit  in 
matter.  See  him,  dine  with  him  before  you  come  away,  and  ask  his  com- 
mands for  England. 

Yuur  triangular  seal  is  done,  and  I  have  given  it  to  an  English  gentleman, 
who  sets  out  in  a  week  for  Paris,  and  who  will  deliver  it  to  Sir  John  Lam- 
bert for  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  returning  again  to  the  showish,  the 
ornamental,  the  shining  parts  of  your  character ;  which,  if  you  neglect,  up- 
on my  word  you  will  render  the  solid  ones  absolutely  useless ;  nay,  such 
is  thp  present  turn  of  the  world,  that  some  valuable  qualities  are  even  ridi- 
culous, if  not  accompanied  by  the  genteeler  accomplishments.  Plainness, 
simplicity,  and  quakerism,  either  in  dress  or  manners,  will  by  no  means  do : 
they  must  both  be  laced  and  embroidered ;  speaking,  or  writing  sense,  with- 
oot  elegance  and  turn,  will  be  very  little  persuasive :  and  the  best  figure  in 
the  world,  without  air  and  address,  will  be  very  ineffectual.  Some  pedants 
may  have  told  you,  that  sound  sense  and  learning  stand  in  need  of  no  orna- 
ments ;  and,  to  support  that  assertion,  elegantly  quote  the  vulgar  proverb, 
that  f;ood  wine  ne^ls  no  bush  ;  but  surely  the  little  experience  you  have 
already  had  of  the  world  must  have  convinced  you  that  the  contrary  of  that 
assertion  is  true.  All  those  accomplishments  are  now  in  your  power ;  think 
of  them,  and  of  them  only.  I  hope  you  firequent  La  Foire  St  Laurent, 
which  I  see  is  now  open ;  you  will  improve  more  by  going  there  with  your 
mistress,  than  by  staying  at  home,  and  reading  Euclid  with  your  geometry 
master.     Adieu.    lUvertisseZ'Vontf  il  ny  a  Hen  de  UL 
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LETTER  CCLXIV. 


MY  DEAR  FRiEKU,  Grtmonch^  Jtify  id.  O.  a  1751. 

Ab  this  IB  the  last,  or  the  last  letter  but  one,  that  I  think  I  aball  write 
before  I  have  the  pleaaare  of  seeing  yoa  here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pi«« 
pare  you  a  little  for  our  interview,  and  for  the  time  we  shall  pass  toge- 
ther.    Before  kings  and  princes  meet,  ministers  oo  each  side  adjnst  the 
important  points  of  precedence,  arm  chairs,  right  hand  and  left,  &c.  so  that 
they  know  previously  what  they  are  to  expect,  what  they  have  to  trust  to : 
and  it  is  right  they  should ;  for  they  commonly  envy  or  bate,  but  most  cer- 
tainly distrust  each  other.     We  shall  meet  upon  very  different  terms ;  we 
want  no  such  preliminaries :  you  know  my  tenderness,  I  know  your  a^ec* 
tion.     My  only  object,  therefore,  is  to  noiake  yoiu*  short  stay  with  nse  as 
useful  as  I  can  to  you ;  and  yours,  I  hope,  is  to  co-operate  with  me.    Whe- 
ther, by  making  it  wholesome,  I  shall  make  it  pleasant  to  yon,  I  am  not 
sure.     Emetics  and  cathartics  I  shall  not  administer,  because  I  am  sore 
you  do  not  want  them  ;  but  for  alteratives  you  must  expect  a  ^reat  many ; 
and  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  have  a  number  of  nostrums^  which  I  shall  cosh 
municate  to  nobody  but  yourself.     To  speak  without  a  meta|)bor,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  assist  your  youth  with  all  the  experience  that  I  have  purchased, 
at  the  price  of  seven  and  6fty  years.     In  order  to  this,  frequent  reprools, 
corrections,  and  admonitions  will  be  necessary;  but  then,  1  promise  you, 
that  they  shall  be  in  a  gentle,  friendly,  and  secret  manner ;  they  shall  net 
put  you  out  of  countenance  in  company,  nor  out  of  humour  when  we  are 
alone.     I  do  not  expect,  that,  at  nineteen,  you  should  have  that  knowledge 
of  the  world,  those  manners,  that  dexterity*  which  few  people  have  at 
nine-and- twenty.     But  1  will  endeavour  to  give  them  you ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  endeavour  to  learn  them,  as  far  as  your  youth,  my  experience,  and 
the  time  we  shall  pass  together,  will  allow.     You  may  have  many  inaccura- 
cies, (and  to  be  sure  you  have,  for  who  has  not  at  your  age,)  which  few 
people  will  tell  you  of,  and  some  nobody  can  tell  you  of  but  my»el^    You 
may  possibly  have  others  too,  which  eyes  less  interested,  and  lens  vigilant 
than  mine,  do  not  discover :  all  those  you  shall  hear  of  from  one,  whose  ten- 
derness for  you  will  excite  his  curiosity  and  sharpen  his  penetration.     The 
smallest  inattention  or  error  in  manners,  the  minutest  inelegance  of  diction, 
the  least  awkwardness  in  your  dress  and  carriage,  will  not  encape  my  ob- 
servation, nor  pass  without  amicable  correction.     Two,  die  most  iothnate 
friends  in  the  world,  can  freely  tell  each  other  their  faults,  and  even  their 
crimes ;  but  cannot  possibly  tell  each  other  of  certain  Utile  weaknesses, 
awkwardnesses,  and  blindnesses  of  self-love;  to  authorise  that  unreserved 
freedom,  the  relation  between  us  is  absolutely  necessary.     For  example,  I 
bad  a  very  worthy  friend,  with  whom  I  was  intimate  enough  to  tell  him  his 
feults ;  he  had  but  few ;  I  told  him  of  them  ;  he  took  it  kindly  of  me,  and 
corrected  them.   But  then,  he  had  some  weaknesses  that  I  could  never  tell 
him  of  directly,  and  which  he  was  so  little  sensible  of  himself,  that  hints  of 
them  were  lost  upon  him.     He  had  a  scrag  neck,  of  about  a  yard  long ;  not- 
withstanding which,  bags  being  in  fashion,  truly  he  would  wear  one  to  his 
wig,  and  did  so ;  but  never  behind  him,  for,  upon  every  motion  of  his  head, 
his  bag  came  forwards  over  one  shoulder  or  the  other.     He  took  it  into  his 
head  too,  that  he  must  occasionally  dance  minuets,  because  other  people 
did ;  and  he  did  so,  not  only  extremely  ill,  but  so  awkward,  so  disjointed, 
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siim,  so  meagre,  was  IiIh  6gure,  that  had  he  dauccd  as  well  as  ever  Marcel 
did,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  have  danced  at  all.  I  hinted 
these  things  to  him  as  plainly  as  friendship  would  allow,  and  to  no  purpose  ; 
but  to  have  told  him  the  whole,  so  as  to  cure  him,  1  roast  have  been  his 
father,  whichi  thank  God,  I  am  not.  As  fathers  commonly  go,  it  is  seldom 
a  misfortune  to  be  fatherless ;  and,  considering  the  general  mn  of  sons,  as 
seldom  a  misfortune  to  be  childless.  You  and  I  form,  I  believe,  an  exception 
to  that  rule ;  for,  I  am  persuaded,  that  wo  w^d  neither  of  us  change  our  re- 
lation, were  it  in  our  power.  You  will,  1  both  hope  and  believe,  be  not 
only  the  comfort,  but  the  pride  of  my  age ;  and,  I  am  aure,  I  will  be  the 
support,  the  friend,  the  guide  of  your  youth.  Trust  me  without  reserve ; 
1  will  advise  you  without  private  interest,  or  secret  envy.  Mr  Harte  will 
do  so  too ;  but  still  there  may  be  some  little  things  proper  for  you  to  know, 
and  necessary  for  you  to  correct,  which  even  his  friendship  would  not  let 
him  tell  you  of  so  freely  as  I  should ;  and  some,  of  which  he  may  not  pos- 
sibly be  so  good  a  judge  of  as  I  am,  not  having  lived  so  much  in  the  great 
world. 

One  principal  topic  of  our  conversation  will  be,  not  only  the  purity,  hut 
the  elegance  of  the  English  language ;  in  both  which  you  are  very  deficient. 
Another  will  be  the  constitution  of  this  country,  of  which,  I  believe,  you 
know  less  than  of  most  other  countries  in  Europe.  Manners,  attentions,  and 
address,  will  also  be  the  frequent  subjects  of  our  lectures ;  and  whatever  I 
know  of  that  important  and  necessary  art,  the  art  of  pleasing,  1  will  unre- 
servedly communicate  to  you.  Dress  too  (which,  as  things  are,  1  can  lo- 
gically prove,  requires  some  attention)  will  not  always  escape  our  notice. 
Thus,  my  lectures  will  be  more  various,  and  in  some  respects  more  useful, 
than  Professor  Masco w*s ;  and  therefore,  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  expect  to  be 
paid  for  them ;  but,  as  possibly  you  would  not  care  to  part  with  your  ready 
money,  and  as  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite  handsome  in  me  to 
accept  it,  I  will  compound  fur  the  payment,  and  take  it  in  attention  and 
practice. 

Pray  remember  to  part  with  all  your  friends,  acquaintances,  and  mis- 
tresses, if  you  have  any  at  Paris,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  them  not 
only  willing,  but  impatient  to  see  you  there  again.  Assure  them  of  your 
desire  of  returning  to  them ;  and  do  it  in  a  manner  that  they  may  think 
you  in  earnest,  that  is,  avec  onction  et  une  e^pdce  daitendrissement.  All 
people  say  pretty  near  the  same  things  upon  those  occasions ;  it  is  the  man- 
ner only  that  makes  the  difference ;  and  that  difference  is  great.  Avoid, 
however,  as  much  as  you  can,  charging  yourself  with  commissions,  in  your 
return  from  hence  to  Paris ;  I  know,  by  experience,  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly troublesome,  commonly  expensive,  and  very  seldom  satisfactory  at 
last,  to  the  persons  who  gave  them ;  some  yon  cannot  refuse,  to  people  to 
whom  you  are  obliged,  and  would  oblige  in  your  turn ;  but  as  to  common 
fiddle-faddle  commissions,  you  may  excuse  yourself  from  them  with  trutb, 
by  saying,  that  you  are  to  return  to  Paris  through  Flanders,  and  see  all 
those  great  towns ;  which  I  intend  you  shall  do,  and  stay  a  week  or  ten 
(lays  at  Brussels.  Adieu!  A  good  journey  to  you,  if  this  is  my  last;  U 
not,  I  can  repeat  again  what  I  shall  wish  constantly. 
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LETTER  CCLXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ltmdon,  Ihoemhtr  19.  O.  &  1751. 

You  are  now  entered  open  a  scene  of  bosiness,  where  I  hope  yoa  will  one 
day  make  a  figure.  Use  does  a  great  deal,  but  care  and  attention  mutt  be 
joine<l  to  it.  The  first  thing  necessary,  in  writing  letters  of  business,  is  ex- 
treme clearness  and  perspicuity ;  every  paragraph  should  be  so  clear,  and 
unambiguous,  that  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world  may  not  be  able  to  mii<* 
take  it,  nor  obliged  to  read  it  twice  in  order  to  understand  it.  This  neces- 
sary clearness  implies  a  correctness,  without  excluding  an  elegance  of  style. 
Tropes,  figures,  antitheses,  epigrams,  &c.  would  be  as  misplaced  and  as  im- 
pertinent in  letters  of  business,  as  they  are  sometimes  (if  judiciously  used) 
proper  and  pleasing  in  familiar  letters,  upon  common  and  trite  subjects.  In 
business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  the  result  of  care,  not  of  labour,  is  required. 
Business  must  be  well,  not  affectedly,  dressed  ;  but  by  no  means  negligent- 
ly. Let  your  first  attention  be  to  clearness,  and  read  every  paragraph  after 
you  have  written  it,  in  the  critical  view  of  discovering  whether  it  is  possible 
that  any  one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  it ;  and  correct  it  accord- 
ingly. 

Our  pronouns  and  relatives  often  create  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ;  be  there- 
fore exceedingly  attentive  to  them,  and  take  care  to  mark  out  with  preci- 
sion their  particular  relations.  For  example,  Mr  Johnson  acquainted  me, 
that  he  had  seen  Mr  Smith,  who  had  promised  him  to  speak  to  Mr  Clarke^ 
to  return  him  (Mr  Johnson)  those  papers,  which  he  (Mr  Smith)  bad  left 
some  time  ago  with  him  (Mr  Clarke) :  it  is  better  to  repeat  a  name,  thongb 
tmnecessarily,  ten  times,  than  to  have  the  person  mistaken  once.  Wko^  yoa 
know,  is  singly  relative  to  persons,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  things ;  ic^eA, 
and  thati  are  chiefly  relative  to  things,  but  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  per- 
sons ;  for  one  may  say,  the  man  that  robbed  or  killed  such-a-one ;  but  it 
is  much  better  to  say,  the  man  who  robbed  or  killed.  One  never  sajrs, 
the  man  or  the  woman  which.  Which  and  thatt  though  chiefly  relative  to 
things,  cannot  be  always  used  indifferently  as  to  things ;  and  the  iv^vm  must 
sometimes  determine  their  place.  For  instance,  the  letter  which  1  received 
from  you,  which  you  referred  to  in  your  last,  which  came  by  Lord  Albe- 
marle's messenger,  and  which  I  shewed  to  such-a-one  ;'  I  would  change  it 
thus — The  letter  that  I  received  from  you,  which  you  referred  to  in  your 
last,  that  came  by  Lord  Albemarle's  messenger,  and  which  I  shewed  to 
such-a-one. 

Business  does  not  exclude  (as  possibly  yon  wish  it  did)  the  usual  terms 
of  politeness  and  good-breeding ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  requires  them ; 
such  as,  /  have  the  honour  to  acq^iaint  your  Lordship  ;  Permit  me  to  aS' 
sure  you  ;  Jf  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  ^  8fc,  For  the  minister 
abroad,  who  writes  to  the  minister  at  home,  writes  to  his  superior ;  possi* 
biy  to  his  patron,  or  at  least  to  one  who  he  desires  should  be  so 

Letters  of  business  will  not  only  admit  of,  but  be  the  better  for  certain 
graces ;  but  then,  they  must  he  scattered  with  a  sparing  and  a  skilful  hand ; 
they  must  fit  their  place  exactly.  They  must  decently  adorn  without  encum- 
bering, and  modestly  shine  without  glaring.  But  as  this  is  the  utmost  di^ee 
of  perfection  in  letters  of  business,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  those 
embellishments,  till  you  have  first  laid  your  foundation  well. 

Cardinal  d'Ossat's  letters  are  the  true  letters  of  business ;  tboae  of  Mon- 
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t)ieur  d'Avaux  are  excellent;  Sir  William  Temple's  are  very  pleasing,  but, 
1  fear,  too  affected.  Carefully  avoid  all  Greek  or  Latin  qootations ;  and 
bring  no  precedents  from  the  virtuous  Spartans,  the  poiite  Athenians,  and 
the  brave  Romans,  Leave  all  that  to  futile  pedants.  No  flourishes,  no 
declamation.  But  (I  repeat  it  again)  there  is  an  elegant  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  style  absolutely  necessary  for  good  letters  of  business ;  attend  to  that 
carefully.  Let  your  periods  be  harmonious,  without  seeming  to  be  laboured ; 
and  let  them  not  be  too  long,  for  that  alwavs  occasions  a  degree  of  obscuri- 
ty. 1  should  not  mention  correct  orthography,  but  that  you  very  often  fail  in 
that  particular,  which  will  bring  ridicule  upon  you ;  for  no  man  is  allowed 
to  spell  ill.  I  wish  too  that  your  handwriting  were  much  better :  and  I 
cannot  conceive  why  it  is  not,  since  every  man  may  certainly  write  what- 
ever hand  he  pleases.  Neatness  in  folding  up,  sealing,  and  directing  your 
packets,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  though,  I  dare  say,  you  think  it  is. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  exterior,  even  of  a  packet,  that  may  please  or 
displease  ;  and  consequently  worth  some  attention. 

You  say  that  your  time  is  very  well  employed  ;  and  so  it  is,  though  as 
yet  only  in  the  outlines,  and  first  routine  of  business.  They  are  previously 
necessary  to  be  known ;  they  smooth  the  way  for  parts  and  dexterity.  Busi- 
ness requires  no  conjuration  nor  supernatural  talents,  as  people  unacquaint- 
ed with  it  are  apt  to  think.  Method,  diligence,  and  discretion,  will  carry  a 
man,  of  good  strong  common  sense,  much  higher  than  the  finest  parts,  without 
them,  can  do.  Par  negotiis,  neque  supra,  is  the  true  character  of  a  man 
of  business ;  but  then  it  implies  ready  attention,  and  no  absences,  and  a 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  attention  from  one  object  to  another,  without 
being  engrossed  by  any  one. 

Be  upon  your  guard  against  the  pedantry  and  affectation  of  business, 
which  young  people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  from  the  pride  of  being  concerned 
in  it  young.  They  look  thoughtful,  complain  of  the  weight  of  business, 
throw  out  mysterious  hints,  and  seem  big  with  secrets  which  they  do  not 
know.  Do  you,  on  the  contrary,  never  talk  of  business  but  to  those  with 
whom  you  are  to  transact  it ;  and  learn  to  seem  vacuus  and  idle,  when  yon 
have  the  most  business.  Of  all  things,  the  voUo  seioUo,  and  the  pensieri 
stretti,  are  necessary.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londtm,  Dtotmher  30.  O.  S.  1751. 

The  Parliaments  are  the  courts  of  justice  of  France,  and  are  what  our 
courts  of  justice  in  Westminster- Hall  are  here.  They  used  anciently  to 
follow  the  court,  and  administer  justice  in  presence  of  the  king.  Philip 
le  Bel  finit  fixed  it  at  Paris,  by  an  edict  of  1302.  It  consisted  then  of  but 
one  chambre,  which  was  called  ia  Chambre  des  Prelais,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers being  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  business  made  it  by  de- 
grees necessary  to  create  several  other  mumbres  :  it  consists  now  of  seven 
chambres. 

La  Grand  Chambre,  which  is  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and  to  which 
appeals  lie  from  the  others. 

Les  cinq  Chambres  des  Enquites,  which  are  like  our  Common  Pleas,  and 
Court  of  Exchequer. 
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La  ToumelUt  which  is  the  court  for  crifniiml  jnstioei  and  aaswen  to  oar 
Old  Bailey  and  King's  Bench.        • 

There  are  in  all  twelve  Parliaments  in  France : 

1.  Paris.  7.  Aiz  en  Provence. 

2.  Toulouse.  8.  Rennes  en  Bretagne. 

3.  Grenoble.  9.  Pau  en  Navarre. 

4.  Bourdeaux.  10.  Metz. 

5.  Dijon.  11.  Dole  en  Franche  Conit6. 

6.  Rouen.  12.  Douay. 

There  are  three  CkmseiU  SauverainSf  which  may  almost  be  called  par- 
liaments ;  they  are  those  of 

Perpignan.  Arras.  Alsace. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  French  Parliaments,  read  Bernard  de  la 
Rochefavin  des  Parlemens  de  FratuXy  and  other  authors,  who  have  treated 
that  subject  constitutionally.  But  what  will  be  still  better,  converse  upon 
it  with  people  of  sense  and  knowledge,  who  will  inform  you  of  the  particu- 
lar objects  of  the*several  chambreSi  and  the  businesses  of  the  respecuve  mem- 
bers, as,  les  Pr^derUf  lea  Pr^sidens  d  MorUer^  (these  last  so  called  from 
their  black  velvet  caps  laced  with  gold,)  lee  Maitree  dee  JReguSiee^  lee  Grrf' 
fiers,  le  Proeureur^Oin&raii  lee  Avoeate  Giniraux,  lee  Coneeiliere^  Sfc 
The  great  point  in  dispute  is  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
in  matters  of  state,  and  relatively  to  the  Crown.  They  pretend  to  the  powers 
of  the  States-General  of  France,  when  they  used  to  be  assembled,  (which,  I 
think,  they  have  not  been  since  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  year 
1615.)  The  Crown  denies  those  pretensions,  and  considers  them  only  as 
courts  of  justice.  Meseray  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Parliameut  in  this 
question,  which  is  very  well  worth  your  inquiry.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  is  certainly  a  very  respectable  body,  and  much  regarded 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  edicts  of  the  Crown,  especially  those  for  levy* 
ing  money  on  the  subjects,  ought  to  be  registered  in  Parliament ;  I  do  not 
say  to  have  their  effect,  for  the  Crown  would  take  good  care  of  that;  but 
to  have  a  decent  appearance,  and  to  procure  a  willing  acquiescence  in  the 
nation.  And  the  Crown  itself,  absolute  as  it  is,  does  not  love  that  strong 
opposition,  and  those  admirable  remonstrances,  which  it  sometimes  meets 
with  from  the  Parliaments.  Many  of  those  detached  pieces  are  very  well 
worth  your  collecting ;  and  1  remember,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  remonstrance 
of  the  Parliament  of  Douay,  upon  the  subject,  as  I  think,  of  the  vingiiSme^ 
which  was,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  fintot  and  most  moving  compositions  I 
ever  read.  They  owned  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  slaves,  and  shewed  their 
chains :  but  humbly  begged  of  his  Majesty  to  make  them  a  little  lighter,  and 
leisgalling. 

ne  Statee  of  France  were  general  assemblies  of  the  three  states  or  or- 
ders of  the  kingdom ;  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Tiers  Etat^  that  is, 
the  people.  They  used  to  be  called  together  by  the  Sling,  upon  the  most 
important  affairs  of  state,  like  our  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  and 
our  Clergy  in  convocation.  Our  Parliament  is  our  states,  and  tbe  French 
Parliaments  are  only  their  courts  of  justice.  The  nobility  consisted  of  aU 
thoae  of  noble  extraction,  whether  belonging  to  the  eword  or  to  the  robe: 
excepting  such  as  were  chosen  (which  sometimes  happened)  by  the  7Ver#  Etat 
aa  their  deputiee  to  the  States-General.  The  Tiers  Mat  was  exactly  our  House 
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of  Commons,  that  isr  the  people,  repreteoted  by  depatie«  of  their  own  choos* 
ing.  Those  who  had  the  most  considerable  places,  dans  la  robe^  assisted 
at  those  assemblies,  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  States 
met,  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  find,  (I  mean  by  the  name  of  le$  6lati^)  in 
the  reign  of  Pharamond,  424,  when  they  confirmed  the  Salic  law.  From 
that  time  they  have  been  very  frequently  assembled,  sometimes  upon  impor- 
tant occasions,  as  making  war  and  peace,  reforming  abuses,  &c. ;  at  other  times^ 
upon  seemingly  trifling  ones,  as  coronations,  marriages,  he.  Francis  th 
First  assembled  them,  in  1526,  to  declare  null  and  void  his  famous  treaty  f*' 
Madrid,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him  during  his  captivity  there.  They  grew 
troublesome  to  the  Kings  and  to  their  Ministers,  and  were  but  seldom  called 
after  the  power  of  the  Crown  grew  strong ;  and  they  have  never  been  heard 
of  since  the  year  1615.  Richelieu  came  and  shackled  the  nation,  and  Ma- 
zarine and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  rivetted  the  shackles. 

There  still  subsist  in  some  provinces  in  France,  which  are  called  pais 
ditatSt  an  humble  local  imitation,  or  rather  mimicry,  of  the  great  itats^  as  in 
LanguedoCt  Bretagne^  Sfc,  They  meet,  tbey  speak,  they  grumble,  and  fi- 
nally submit  to  whatever  the  King  orders. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  utility  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  every 
man  of  business,  it  is  a  shame  for  any  man  to  be  ignonint  of  it,  especially  re* 
latively  to  any  country  he  has  been  long  in.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND^  London,  January  2.  O.  S.  1752. 

Laziness  of  mind,  or  inattention,  are  as  great  enemies  to  knowledge,  as 
incapacity ;  for,  in  truth,  what  difference  is  there  between  a  man  who  will 
not,  and  a  man  who  cannot  be  informed  ?  This  difference  only,  that  the  for* 
mer  is  justly  to  be  blamed,  the  latter  to  be  pitied.  And  yet  how  many  are 
there,  very  capable  of  receiving  knowledge,  who  from  laziness,  inattention, 
and  incuriousness,  will  not  so  much  as  ask  for  it,  much  less  take  the  least 
pains  to  acquire  it  ? 

Our  young  English  travellers  generally  distinguish  themselves  by  a  vo- 
luntary privation  of  all  that  useful  knowledge  for  which  they  are  sent  abroad ; 
and  yet,  at  that  age,  the  most  useful  knowledge  is  the  most  easy  to  be  ac* 
quired ;  conversation  being  the  book,  and  the  best  book  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. The  drudgery  of  dry  grammatical  learning  is  over,  and  the  fruits  of  it 
are  mixed  with,  and  adorned  by,  the  flowers  of  conversation.  How  many 
of  our  young  men  have  been  a  year  at  Rome,  and  as  long  at  Paris,  with- 
out knowing  the  meaning  and  institution  of  the  Conclave  in  the  former, 
and  of  the  Parliament  in  the  latter  ?  and  this  merely  for  want  of  asking  the 
first  people  they  met  with  in  those  several  places,  who  could  at  least  have 
given  them  some  general  notions  of  those  matters. 

You  will,  1  hope,  be  wiser,  and  omit  no  opportunity  (for  opportunities 
present  themselves  every  hour  of  the  day)  of  acquainting  yourself  with 
all  those  political  and  constitutional  particulars  of  the  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment of  France.  For  instance,  when  you  hear  people  mention  le  Chance'^ 
Her,  or  le  Garde  de  Sg6aux^  is  it  any  great  trouble  for  yon  to  ask,  or  for 
others  to  tell  you,  what  is  the  nature,  the  powers,  the  objects,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  those  two  employments,  either  when  joined  together,  as  they  often 
are,  or  when  separate,  as  tbey  are  at  present  ?  When  you  hear  of  a  Gou" 
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verneur,  a  Lieutenant  de  Roi,  a  Commandant^  and  an  Intendant  of  tiia 
same  proriDce,  is  it  not  natural,  is  it  not  becoming,  is  it  not  necesaaiy,  foi 
a  stranger  to  inquire  into  their  respective  rights  and  privileges  ?  And  yet, 
I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  Englishmen  who  know  the  difference  between 
the  civil  department  of  the  Intendant,  and  the  military  powers  of  the  others. 
When  you  hear  (as  I  am  persuaded  you  must)  every  day  of  the  VingtUmef 
which  is  one  in  twenty,  and  consequently  five  per  cent.,  inquire  upon  what 
that  tax  is  laid,  whether  upon  lands,  money,  merchandise,  or  upon  all  three ; 
now  levied,  and  what  it  is  supposed  to  produce.  When  you  find  in  books 
(as  you  will  sometimes)  allusion  to  particular  laws  and  customs,  do  not  rest 
till  you  have  traced  them  up  to  their  source.  To  give  yon  two  examples ;  yon 
will  meet  in  some  French  comedies,  Crt,  or  Clameur  de  Haro  ;  ask  what 
It  means,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  a  term  of  the  law  in  Normandy, 
and  means  citing,  arresting,  or  obliging  any  person  to  appear  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  either  upon  a  civil  or  a  criminsJ  account ;  and  that  it  is  derived  from 
d  JRaotUt  which  Raoul  was  anciently  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  a  Prince 
eminent  for  his  justice ;  insomuch,  that  when  any  injustice  was  committed, 
the  cry  immediately  was,  venez  a  Raoul^  a  JRcunil^  which  words  are  now 
corrupted  and  jumbled  into  haro.  Another,  Le  vol  du  Chapon^  that  is,  a 
certain  district  of  ground  immediately  contiguous  to  the  mansion-seat  of  a 
family,  and  answers  to  what  we  call  in  English  demesnes.  It  is  in  France 
computed  at  about  1 600  feet  round  the  house,  that  being  supposed  to  be 
the  extent  of  the  capon's  flight  from  la  basse  cour.  This  little  district  most 
go  along  with  the  mansion- seat,  however  the  rest  qf  the  estate  may  be  di- 
vided. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  a  French  lawyer ;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  be  unacquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  their  law,  in  matters  • 
that  occur  every  day.  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  descents ;  that  is,  the 
inheritance  of  lands :  Do  they  all  go  to  the  eldest  son,  or  are  they  equally 
divided  among  the  children  of  the  deceased  ?  In  England,  all  lands  unset- 
tled descend  to  the  eldest  son,  as  heir-at-law,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  father's  will,  except  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  a  particular  cus- 
tom prevails,  called  Gavelkind ;  by  which,  if  the  father  dies  intestate,  all  his 
children  divide  his  lands  equally  among  them.  In  Germany,  as  you  know, 
all  lands  that  are  not  fiefs  are  equally  divided  among  all  the  children,  which 
ruins  those  families ;  but  all  male  fiefs  of  the  empire  descend  unalienably 
to  the  next  male  heir,  which  preserves  those  femilies.  In  France,  I  believe^ 
descents  vary  in  different  provinces. 

The  nature  of  marriage  contracts  deserves  inquiry.  In  England,  the  ge- 
neral practice  is,  the  husband  takes  all  the  wife's  fortune ;  and,  in  conside- 
ration of  it,  settles  upon  her  a  proper  pin-money,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  ao 
annuity  during  his  life,  and  a  jointure  after  his  death.  In  France  it  is  not 
so,  particulariy  at  Paris ;  where  la  communauti  des  biens  is  eaubli^ied. 
Any  married  woman  at  Paris,  (if  you  ate  acquainted  with  one^J  can  inform 
you  of  all  these  particulars. 

These,  and  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  are  the  useful  and  raUonal 
objects  of  the  curiosity  of  a  man  of  sense  and  business.  •  Could  they  only  be 
attained  by  laborious  researches  in  folio  books,  and  worm-eaten  manuscnptSi 
1  should  not  wonder  at  a  young  fellow's  being  ignorant  of  them ;  but  as 
they  are  the  frequent  topics  of  conversation,  and  to  be  known  by  a  very  lit- 
tle degree  of  curiosity,  inquiry,  and  attention,  it  is  unpardonable  not  to  know 
them. 
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Thus  I  have  given  you  some  hints  only  for  your  inqmries ;  TEiai  de  la 
France^  VAlmanaeh  Royals  and  twenty  other  sach  saperficial  books,  will 
fiimisb  you  with  a  thousand  more.     Approfandissez. 

How  often,  and  how  justly,  have  I  since  regretted  negligences  of  this  kind 
in  my  youth  I  And  how  often  have  I  since  been  at  great  trouble  to  learn  many 
things  which  I  could  then  have  learned  without  any  I  Save  yourself  now, 
then,  I  beg  of  you,  that  regret  and  trouble  hereafter.  Ask  questions,  and 
many  questions ;  and  leave  nothing  till  you  are  thoroughly  informed  of  it. 
Such  pertinent  questions  are  far  from  being  ill-bred  or  troublesome  to  those 
of  whom  you  ask  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  tacit  compliment  to 
their  knowledge ;  and  people  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  young  man,  when 
they  see  him  desirous  to  be  informed. 

I  have  by  last  post  received  your  two  letters  of  the  1st  and  5th  January, 
N.  S.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  been  at  all  the  shows  at  Versailles : 
frequent  the  courts.  I  can  conceive  the  murmurs  of  the  French  at  the  poor- 
ness of  the  fire*  works,  by  which  they  thought  their  king  or  their  country 
degraded ;  and,  in  truth,  were  things  always  as  they  should  be,  when  kings 
give  shows,  they  ought  to  be  magnificent. 

I  thank  you  for  the  7%eM  de  la  Sorbonne^  which  you  intend  to  send  me, 
and  which  I  am  impatient  to  receive.  But  pray  read  it  carefully  yonreelip 
first ;  and  inform  yourself  what  the  Sorbonne  is,  by  whom  founded,  and 
for  what  purposes. 

Since  you  have  time,  you  have  done  very  well  to  take  an  Italian  and  a 
German  master ;  but  pray  take  care  to  leave  yourself  time  enough  for  com- 
pany ;  for  it  is  in  company  only  that  you  can  learn  what  will  be  much  more 
useful  to  you  than  either  Italian  or  German ;  I  mean  la  politesse,  U$  ma* 
meres  et  les  graces^  without  which,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  and  I  told  yon 
true,  ognifcUica  e  vana.     Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Brown. 


LETTER  CCLXVIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  January  6.  O.  a  1758. 

I  recommended  to  you,  in  my  last,  some  inquiries  into  the  constitution 
of  that  famous  society  the  Sorbonne ;  but  as  I  cannot  wholly  trust  to  the 
diligence  of  those  inquiries,  I  will  give  you  here  the  outlines  of  that  esta- 
blishment ;  which  may  possibly  excite  you  to  inform  yourself  of  particulars, 
which  you  are  more  a  portie  to  know  than  I  am. 

It  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  in  the  year  1256,  for  sixteen  poor 
scholars  in  divinity ;  four  of  each  nation,  of  the  university  of  which  it  made 
a  part ;  since  that  it  hath  been  much  extended  and  enriched,  especially  by 
the  liberality  and  pride  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  who  made  it  a  magnificent 
building  for  six- and- thirty  doctors  of  that  society  to  live  in ;  besides  which, 
there  are  six  professors  and  schools  for  divinity.  This  society  hath  been 
long  famous  for  theological  knowledge  and  exerdtations.  There  unintelli- 
gible points  are  debated  with  passion,  though  they  can  never  be  determined 
by  reason.  Logical  subtilties  set  common  sense  at  defiance ;  and  mystical 
refinements  disfigure  and  disguise  the  native  beauty  and  simplicity  of  true 
natural  religion ;  wild  imaginations  form  systems,  which  weak  minds  adopt 
implicitly,  and  which  sense  and  reason  oppose  in  vain ;  their  voice  is  not 
strong  enough  to  be  heard  in  schools  of  divinity.     Political  views  are  by 
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DO  meam  neglected  in  those  sacred  places ;  and  qnestions  are  agitated  and 
decided,  according  to  the  degree  of  regard,  or  rather  sabniiasioa,  which  die 
Sovereign  is  pleased  to  show  the  Church.  Is  the  king  a  slave  to  the  chnrch, 
though  a  tyrant  to  the  laity  ?  The  least  resistance  to  his  will  shall  be  de- 
clared damnable.     Bot  if  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  snperiority  of  their 


the  thesis  you  mention,  are  a  return  for  the  valuation  of  iet  bien$  du  CUrgL 
I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  attend  two  or  three  of  their  public 
disputations,  in  order  to  be  informed  both  of  the  manner  and  the  subetanee  of 
those  scholastic  exercises.  Pray  remember  to  go  to  all  those  kind  of  things. 
Do  not  put  it  off,  as  one  is  too  apt  to  do  those  things  which  one  knows  can  be 
done  every  day,  or  any  day ;  for  one  afterwards  repents  extremely,  when  too 
late,  the  not  having  done  them. 

But  there  is  another  (so  called)  religious  society,  of  which  the  mimiteil ) 
circumstance  deserves  attention,  and  furnishes  great  matter  for  useful  reflee*  ' 
tions.  You  easily  guess  that  I  mean  the  society  of  les  R.  It  P,  P,  JesuUu, 
established  but  in  the  year  1540,  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.  Its  progren,  ^ 
and  I  may  say  its  victories,  were  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  Romans ;  for 
within  the  same  century  it  governed  all  Europe ;  and,  in  the  next,  it  ei- 
tended  its  influence  over  the  whole  world.  Its  founder  was  an  abandoned 
profligate  Spanish  oflBcer,  Ignatius  Loyola;  who,  in  the  year  1521,  being 
wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  went  mad  from  the  smart  ef 
his  wound,  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  and  his  confinement,  dorinf 
which  he  read  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Consciousness  of  guilt,  a  fiery  tem- 
per, and  a  wild  imagination,  the  common  ingredients  of  enthusiasm,  made 
this  madman  devote  himself  to  the  particular  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 
whose  knight-errant  he  declared  himself,  in  the  very  same  form  in  which 
the  old  knight-errants  in  romances  used  to  declare  themselves  the  koigfats 
and  champions  of  certain  beautiful  and  incomparable  princesses,  whom  some- 
times they  hadt  but  oftener  had  not,  seen.  For  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  was 
by  no  means  the  first  princess  whom  her  faithful  and  valorous  knight  had 
never  seen  in  his  life.  The  enthusiast  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  finom  whence 
he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  began  to  learn  Latin  and  pbihisophy  it 
thrae-and-thirty  years  old,  so  that  no  doubt  but  he  made  a  great  piogrees  m 
both.  The  better  to  carry  on  his  mad  and  wicked  designs,  he  choae  four 
disciples,  or  rather  apostles,  all  Spaniards,  viz.  Layn6s,  Salnieron,  Bobadilla, 
and  Rodriguez.  He  then  composed  the  rules  and  constitutiona  of  his  order ; 
which,  in  the  year  1547,  was  called  the  order  of  Jesuits,  from  the  church  of 
Jesus  in  Rome,  which  wasKi^en  Uiem.  Ignatius  died  in  1556,  aged  sixty- 
five,  thirty-five  years  after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  society.  He  was  canonized  in  the  year  1609,  and  it 
doubtless  now  a  taint  in  heaven. 

If  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  this  society  are  to  be  detested, 
as  they  justly  are,  the  wisdom  of  their  political  principles  is  as  justly  to  be 
admired.  Suspected,  collectively  as  an  order,  of  the  greatest  crioies,  aad 
convicted  of  many,  they  have  either  escaped  punishment,  or  triumphed  after 
it ;  as  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  They  have,  directly  or  indi* 
fMStly,  governed  the  consciences  and  the  councils  o^all  the  Catholic  priaoei 
in  Europe ;  thev  almost  governed  China  in  the  reign  of  Cang-gfai ;  and  thef 
are  now  actually  m  possession  of  the  Paraguay  in  Ajnerioa,  pratendiag, 
but  paying  qo  obedience  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.     As  a  collective  body  tbef 
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are  detested,  even  by  all  the  Catholics,  not  ezceptiog  the  clergy,  both  aecu- 
lar  and  regolar,  and  yet,  as  indiridnak,  they  are  loved,  respected,  and  they 
gOTem  wheroTer  they  are. 

Two  things,  I  beKeve,  chiefly  contribute  to  their  snocess.  The  first,  that 
passive,  implicit,  unlimited  obedience  to  their  Greneral,  (who  always  resides 
at  Rome,)  and  to  the  superiors  of  their  several  houses,  appointed  by  him. 
This  obedience  is  observed  by  them  all  to  a  most  astonishing  d^ree ;  and,  I 
believe,  there  is  no  one  society  in  the  world,  of  whidi  so  many  individuals 
sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  the  general  one  of  the  society  itself.  The 
second  is,  the  education  of  youth,  which  they  have  in  a  manner  engrossed ; 
there  they  give  the  first,  and  the  first  are  the  lasting  impressions :  those 
impressions  are  always  calculated  to  be  favourable  to  the  society.  I  have 
known  many  Catholics,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  though  they  detested 
the  society,  from  reason  and  knowledge,  have  alwa3rs  remained  attached  to 
it,  from  habit  and  prejudice.  The  Jesuits  know,  better  than  any  set  of 
people  in  the  world,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  study  it  more ; 
they  become  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  gain,  not  a  few,  but  many. 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  become  more  that  half  pagans,  in  order 
to  convert  the  pagans  to  be  less  than  half  Christians.  In  private  families, 
they  begin  by  insinuating  themselves  as  friends,  they  grow  to  be  favourites, 
and  tbey  end  directors.  Their  manners  are  not.  like  those  of  any  other  re- 
gulars  in  the  world,  but  gentle,  polite,  and  enj;aging.  They  are  idl  carefully 
bred  up  to  that  particular  destination,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  a  natural 
turn ;  for  which  reason  one  sees  most  Jesuits  excel  in  some  particular  thing. 
They  even  breed  up  some  for  martyrdom  in  case  of  need ;  as  the  superior 
of  a  Jesuit  seminary  at  Rome  told  Lord  Bolingbroke.  E  abbiamo  anche 
martiri  per  il  martirio^  se  biiogna. 

Inform  yourself  minutely  of  every  thing  concerning  this  extraordinary 
establishment ;  go  into  their  houses,  get  acquainted  with  individuals,  hear 
some  of  them  preach.  The  finest  preacher  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  is  le 
Pere  Neufville,  who,  I  believe,  preaches  still  at  Paris,  and  is  so  much  in 
the  best  company,  that  you  may  easily  get  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

If  you  would  know  their  morale^  read  Paschal's  Leiires  PravinciaieSf 
in  which  it  is  very  truly  displayed  from  their  own  writings. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  certain,  that  a  society,  of  which  so  little  good  is 
said,  and  so  much  ill  believed,  and  that  still  not  only  subsists,  but  flourishes, 
must  be  a  very  able  one.  It  is  always  moitioned  as  a  proof  of  the  superior 
abilities  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that,  though  hated  by  all  the  nation,  and 
still  more  by  his  master,  ha  kept  his  power  in  spite  of  both. 

I  would  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  every  thing  now,  which  I  wish  that  I 
had  done  at  your  age,  and  did  not  do.  Every  country  has  its  peculiarities, 
which  one  can  be  much  better  informed  of  during  one's  residence  there,  than 
by  reading  all  the  books  in  the  world  afterwards.  While  you  are  in  Catholic 
countries,  inform  yourself  of  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  tawdry 
church :  see  their  convents  both  of  men  and  women,  know  their  several  rules 
and  orders,  attend  their  most  remarkable  ceremonies ;  have  their  terms  of  art 
explained  to  you,  their  tierce,  sexte,  nones,  matines,  vipres,  complies  ;  their 
breviaries,  rosaires,  heures,  chapelets,  agnus,  SfC,  things  that  many  people 
talk  of  from  habit,  though  few  know  the  true  meanmg  of  any  one  of  them. 
Converse  with,  and  study  the  characters  of  some  of  those  incarcerated  en- 
thusiasts. Frequent  some  parloirsy  and  see  the  air  and  manners  of  those 
Recluse,  who  are  a  distinct  nation  themselves,  and  like  no  other. 
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I  dined  yesterday  with  Mra  F  d,  her  mother  and  huslMUid.    He  is 

an  athletic  Hibemiani  handsome  in  his  person,  but  excessively  awkward 
and  valgar  in  his  air  and  manner.  She  inquired  much  after  yon,  and,  I 
thought,  with  interest.  I  answered  her  as  a  Mezzano  should  do:  JSije 
prdnai  voire  iendresse,  vos  soins,  et  vos  soupirs. 

When  you  meet  with  any  British  returning  to  their  own  country,  pray 
send  nie  by  them  any  little  brochures^  factums^  theses^  Sfc.^  qui /ant  du  bruit 
ou  du  plaisir  d  Paris.    Adieu,  child. 
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MY  D£AR  FRIEND,  London,  January  23.  O.  S.  17^ 

Have  you  seen  the  new  tragedy  of  Varon  *,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ?  Let  me  know,  for  I  am  determined  to  form  my  taste  upon  yours.  I 
hear  that  the  situations  and  incidents  are  well  brought  on,  and  the  catas- 
trophe unexpected  and  surprising,  but  the  verses  bad.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
subject  of  all  the  conversations  at  Paris,  where  both  women  and  men  are 
judges  and  critics  of  all  such  performances :  such  conversations,  that  both 
form  and  improve  the  taste,  and  whet  the  judgment,  are  surely  preferable  to 
the  conversations  of  our  mixed  companies  here ;  which,  if  they  happen  to 
rise  above  bragg  and  whist,  infallibly  stop  short  of  every  thing  either  pleas- 
ing or  instructive.  I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  (as  women  generally 
give  the  ton  to  the  conversation)  our  English  women  are  not  near  so  well 
informed  and  cultivated  as  the  French ;  besides  that  they  are  naturally  more 
serious  and  silent. 

I  could  wish  there  were  a  treaty  made  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish theatres,  in  which  both  parties  should  make  considerable  concessions. 
The  English  ought  to  give  up  their  notorious  violations  of  all  the  unities ; 
and  all  their  massacres,  racks,  dead  bodies  and  mangled  carcasea,  which  they 
80  frequently  exhibit  upon  their  stage.  The  French  should  engage  to  have 
more  action,  and  less  declamation ;  and  not  to  cram  and  crowd  things  toge* 
ther,  to  almost  a  degree  of  impossibility,  from  a  too  scrupnlooa  adhe^nce  to 
the  unities.  The  English  should  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  their  poets, 
and  the  French  enlarge  the  liberty  of  theirs :  their  poets  are  the  greatest 
slaves  in  their  country,  and  that  is  a  bold  word ;  ours  are  the  most  tnmol- 
tuous  subjects  in  England,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Under  such  re- 
gulations, one  might  hope  to  see  a  play,  in  which  one  should  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  length  of  a  monotonical  declamation,  nor  frightened  and  shock- 
ed by  the  barbarity  of  the  action.  The  unity  of  time  extended  occasionally 
to  three  or  four  days,  and  the  unity  of  place  broke  into,  as  far  as  the  same 
street,  or  sometimes  the  same  town ;  both  which,  I  will  affirm,  are  as  pro- 
bable, as  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  the  same  room. 

More  indulgence  too,  in  my  mind,  should  be  shown,  than  the  French  are 
willing  to  allow,  to  bright  thoughts,  and  to  shining  images  ;  for  though,  I 
confess,  it  is  not  very  natural  for  a  hero  or  a  princess  to  say  fine  things  io 
all  the  violence  of  grief,  love,  rage,  &c.  yet,  1  can  as  well  suppose  that,  as  I 
can  that  they  should  talk  to  themselves  for  half  an  hour ;  woich  they  oust 
necessarily  do,  or  no  tragedy  could  be  carried  on,  unless  they  had  recourse 

*  Written  by  the  VieomU  de  Grave  i  and  at  that  time  the  general  topic  of  coaTir- 
tation  at  Paris. 
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to  a  much  greater  absurdity,  tlie  chorusses  of  the  ancients.  Tragedy  is  of 
a  nature,  that  one  must  see  it  with  a  de^ee  of  self-deception ;  we  must  lend 
ourselves  a  little  to  the  delusion  ;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  carry  that  com- 
plaisance a  little  farther  than  the  French  do. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than  life,  or  it  would  not  affect  us^ 
In  nature  the  most  violent  passions  are  silent ;  in  tragedy  they  must  speak, 
and  speak  with  dignity  too.  Hence  the  necessity  of  their  being  written  in 
verse,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  French,  from  the  weakness  of  their  lan- 
guage, in  rhymes.  And  for  the  same  reason,  Cato  the  Stoic,  expiring  at 
Utica,  rhymes  masculine  and  feminine  at  Paris ;  and  fetches  his  last  breath 
at  London,  in  most  harmonious  and  correct  blank  verse. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Comedy,  which  should  be  mere  common  life, 
and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every  character  should  speak  upon  the  stage,  not 
only  what  it  would  utter  in  the  situation  there  represented,  but  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  would  express  it.  For  which  reason  1  cannot  allow 
rhymes  in  comedy,  unless  they  were  put  into  the  mouth,  and  came  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  mad  poet.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  one's  self  enough, 
(nor  is  it  the  least  necessary  in  comedy,)  to  suppose  a  dull  rogue  of  an  usurer 
cheating,  or  gros  Jean  blundering  in  the  finest  rhymes  in  the  world. 

As  for  Operas,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  men- 
tion :  1  look  upon  them  as  a  magic  scene,  contrived  to  please  the  eyes  and 
the  ears,  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding ;  and  I  consider  singing,  rhym- 
ing, and  chiming  heroes,  and  princesses,  and  philosophers,  as  I  do  the  hills, 
the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  who  amicably  joined  in  one  common  coun- 
try dance,  to  the  irresistible  tune  of  Orpbens's  lyre.  Whenever  I  go  to  an 
opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and  reason  at  the  door  with  my  half  guinea,  and  de- 
liver myself  up  to  my  eyes  and  my  ears. 

Thus  I  have  made  you  my  poetical  confession  ;  in  which  I  have  acknow* 
ledged  as  many  sins  against  the  established  taste  in  both  countries,  as  a 
frank  heretic  could  hare  owned  against  the  established  church  in  eitlier ; 
but  I  am  now  privileged  by  my  age  to  taste  and  think  for  myself,  and  not 
to  care  what  other  people  think  of  me  in  those  respects ;  an  advantage  which 
youth,  among  its  many  advantages,  hath  not.  It  must  occasionally  and  out- 
wardly conform,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  established  tastes,  fiuhions,  and  de- 
cisions. A  young  man  may,  with  a  becoming  modesty,  dissent,  in  private 
companies,  from  public  opinions  and  prejudices :  but  he  must  not  attack 
them  with  warmth,  nor  magisterially  set  up  his  own  sentiments  against  them. 
Endeavour  to  hear  and  know  all  opinions  ;  receive  them  with  complaisance ; 
form  your  own  with  coolness,  and  give  it  with  modesty. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lambert,  in  which  he  requests  me 
to  use  my  interest  to  procure  him  the  remittance  of  Mr  Spencer's  money, 
when  he  goes  abroad  :  and  also  desires  to  know  to  whose  account  he  is  to 
place  the  postage  of  my  letters.  I  do  not  trouble  him  with  a  letter  in  an- 
swer, since  you  can  execute  the  commission.  Pray  make  mv  compliments 
to  him,  and  assure  him,  that  I  wilt  do  all  I  can  to  procure  him  Mr  Spen- 
cer's business ;  but  that  bis  most  effectual  way  will  be  by  Messrs  Hoare, 
who  are  Mr  Spencer's  cashiers,  and  who  will  undoubtedly  have  their  choice 
upon  whom  they  will  give  him  his  credit.  As  for  the  postage  of  the  let- 
ters, your  purse  and  mine  being  pretty  near  the  same,  do  you  pay  it,  over 
and  above  your  next  draught. 

Your  relations,  the  Prinqes  B  •  *  *  •  ♦,  will  soon  be  with  you  at  Paris ; 
for  they  leave  London  this  week :  whenever  you  converse  with  them,  I  de- 
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sire  it  may  be  in  Italian  ;  that  language  not  being  yet  fiuniliar  enough  to 
you. 

By  our  printed  papers,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  hospitals,  by 
taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  placing  them  in 
Monsieur  d*Argenson  s :  if  this  be  true,  that  compromise,  as  it  is  called,  if 
clearly  a  victory  on  the  side  of  the  court,  and  a  defeat  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament ;  for  if  the  parliament  had  a  right,  they  had  it  as  much  to  the 
exclusion  of  Monsieur  d*Argeuson  as  of  the  Archbishop.     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  February  6.  O.  8.  1152. 

Your  criticism  of  Varon  is  strictly  just ;  but,*  in  truth,  severe.  Yon 
French  critics  seek  for  a  fault  as  eagerly  as  1  do  for  a  beauty :  you  consider 
things  in  the  worst  light,  to  shew  your  skill,  at  the  expense  of  your  plea- 
sure ;  I  view  them  in  the  best,  that  I  may  have  more  pleasure*  tboagh  at 
the  expense  of  my  judgment.  A  trompeur  trompeur  et  demi  is  prettily 
said ;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  call  Varon,  un  Normandy  and  ShuiraU, 
un  Manfeau,  qui  vatU  un  Normand  et  demi ;  and,  considering  the  dhumt' 
tnent  in  the  light  of  trick  upon  trick,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  below  the  dig- 
nity of  the  buskin,  and  fitter  for  the  sotk. 

But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  off  the  author.  The  great  question,  up- 
on which  all  turns,  is  to*  discover  and  ascertain  who  Cleonice  really  is. 
There  are  doubts  concerning  her  6lat ;  how  shall  they  be  cleared  ?  Had 
the  truth  been  extorted  from  Varon  (who  alone  knew)  by  the  rack,  it  wouki 
have  been  a  true  tragical  denouement.  But  that  would  probably  not  have 
done  with  Varon,  who  is  represented  as  a  bold,  determined,  wicked,  and 
at  that  time  desperate  fellow  ;  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  who  he 
knew  could  not  forgive  him,  with  common  prudence  or  safety.  The  rack 
would  therefore  have  extorted  no  truth  from  him  ;  but  he  would  have  died 
enjoying  the  doubts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily 
attend  those  doubts.  A  stratagem  is  therefore  thought  of,  to  discover  what 
force  and  terror  could  not,  and  the  stratagem  such  as  no  king  or  minister 
would  disdain,  to  get  at  an  important  discovery.  If  you  call  that  ttratageffl 
a  tricky  you  vilify  it,  and  make  it  comical ;  but  call  that  trick  a  stratagem, 
or  a  measure,  and  you  dignify  it  up  to  tragedy :  so  firequently  do  ridicule 
or  dignity  turn  upon  one  single  word.  It  is  commonly  said,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  ridicule  is  the  best  test  of  truth ;  for 
that  it  will  not  stick  where  it  is  not  just.  I  deny  it.  A  truth  learned  m  a 
certain  light,  and  attacked  in  certain  word%  by  men  of  wit  and  humour, 
may,  and  often  doth,  become  ridiculous,  at  least  so  far,  that  the  truth  is  only 
remembered  and  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  ridicule.  The  overturn  of 
Mary  of  Medicis  into  a  river,  where  she  was  half  drowned,  would  never 
have  been  remembered,  if  Madame  de  Vemuel,  who  saw  it,  had  not  said  la 
Heine  boit.  Pleasure  or  malignity  often  gives  ridicule  a  weight,  which  it 
does  not  deserve.  The  versification,  I  must  cx)nfe8s,  is  too  much  neglect- 
ed, and  too  often  bad :  but,  upon  the  whole»  1  read  the  play  with  pleasure. 

If  there  is  but  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  character  in  your  new  comedy,  1 
will  readily  compound  for  its  having  little  or  no  plot.     I  chiefly  mind  dia- 


s: 
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logue  and  character  in  comedies.    Let  doll  critice  feed  npoo  ihe  carcaaes 
of  plays ;  give  me  the  taste  and  the  dressing. 

I  am  very  glad  yon  went  to  Versailles,  to  see  the  ceremony  of  creating 
the  Prince  de  Cond6,  Chevalier  de  COrdre  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  bat  that, 
upon  this  occasion,  you  informed  yourself  thoroughly  of  the  iastitntion  and 
rules  of  that  order.  If  you  did,  you  were  certainly  tdd,  it  was  instituted 
by  Henry  III.  immediately  after  his  return,  or  rather  his  flight  from  Poland ; 
he  took  the  hint  of  it  at  Venice,  where  he  had  seen  the  original  manuscript 
of  an  order  of  the  St  JSspriU  ou  droit  desir^  which  had  been  instituted  in 
1352,  by  Louis  d*Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  and  husband  to  Jane« 
Queen  of  Naples,  Countess  of  Provence.  This  Order  was  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  St  Nicholas  de  Bari,  whose  image  hung  to  the  collar.  Henry  III. 
found  the  Order  of  St  Michael  prostituted  and  degraded,  during  the  civil 
wars ;  he  therefore  joined  it  to  his  new  Order  of  the  St  Esprit,  and  gave  them 
both  together ;  for  which  reason  every  knight  of  the  St  Esprit  is  noyr  called 
Chevalier  des  Ordres  du  Roi,  The  number  of  the  knights  hath  been  dif- 
ferent, but  is  now  fixed  to  one  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  sovereign.  There 
are  many  officers  who  wear  the  ribband  of  this  order,  like  the  other  knights ; 
and  what  is  very  singular  is,  that  these  officers  frequently  sell  their  employ- 
ments, but  obtain  leave  to  wear  the  blue  ribband  still,  though  the  purchasers 
of  those  offices  wear  it  also. 

As  you  will  have  been  a  great  while  in  France,  people  will  expect  that 

u  should  bo  au  fait  of  all  these  sort  of  things  relative  to  that  country, 
nt  the  history  of  all  the  Orders  of  all  countries  is  well  worth  your  know- 
ledge ;  the  subject  occurs  often,  and  one  should  not  be  igpiorant  of  it,  for 
fear  of  some  such  accident  as  happened  to  a  solid  Dane  at  Paris,  who,  upon 
seeing  f  Ordre  du  St  JEsprity  said,  Notre  St  Eqtrii  ehez  nous  cest  un  Ele» 
phant.  Almost  all  the  Princes  in  Germany  have  their  Orders  too,  not  dated, 
indeed,  from  any  important  events,  or  directed  to  any  great  object,  but  be- 
cause they  will  have  Orders,  to  shew  that  they  may ;  as  some  of  them,  who 
have  the^ttf  cudendas  moneta,  borrow  ten  shillings  worth  of  gold  to  coin  a 
ducat.  However,  wherever  you  meet  with  them,  inform  yourself,  and  mi- 
nute down  a  short  account  of  them ;  they  take  in  all  the  colours  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  prisms.  N.  B.  When  you  inquire  about  them,  do  not  seem  to 
laugh. 

I  thank  you  for  ie  Mandement  de  Monseigneur  fArcheviquei  it  is  very 
well  drawn,  and  becoming  an  Archbishop.  But  pray  do  not  lose  sight  ^ 
a  much  more  important  object,  I  mean  the  political  disputes  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  and  the  King  and  the  Clergy ;  they  seem  both 
to  be  patching  up ;  but,  however,  get  the  whole  clue  to  them,  as  Oar  as  they 
have  gone. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Madame  Monconseil,  who  assures  me 
you  have  gained  ground  du  coti  des  manieresy  and  that  she  looks  upon  you 
to  be  plus  qu*d  moitU  chemin.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,  because,  if 
you  are  got  above  half  way  of  your  journey,  surely  you  will  finish  it,  and 
not  faint  in  the  course.  Why  do  you  think  I  have  this  affair  so  extremely 
at  heart,       «     •      •    »  •  ^      ^  ^    ..  ^  i—   -_  r.       :     o 

You  can 

cannot 

lieve  you  may,  to  be  a  judge  of  what  is  useful  and  necessary  to  yon,  you 
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imut,  in  consequence,  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  importance  of  a  point, 
which  I  take  so  much  pains  to  inculcate. 

I  bear  that  the  new  Duke  of  Orleans  a  remereiS  Monsieur  de  Mdfortj 
and  I  beliere,  pas  sans  raisony  having  had  obligations  to  him ;  mats  U  ne 
fa  pas  remercU  en  mart  pali,  but  rather  roughly.  //  faut  que  ee  sait  un 
bourru.  I  am  told  too,  that  people  get  bits  of  his  father's  rags,  by  way  of 
relics ;  I  wish  them  joy,  they  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  See  from 
benc«  what  weaknesses  human  nature  is  capable  of,  and  make  allowances 
for  such  in  all  your  plans  and  reasonings.  Study  the  characters  of  the  peo- 
ple yon  have  to  do  with,  and  know  what  they  are,  instead  of  thinking  them 
what  they  should  be ;  address  yourself  generally  to  the  senses,  to  the  heart, 
and  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  but  very  rarely  to  their  reason. 

Good-night  or  good-morrow  to  you,  according  to  the  time  you  shall  receive 
this  letter  from  Yours. 


LETTER  CCLXXI. 

MY  DBAR  FRIEND,  Lmtdon,  February  14.  O.  &  17^ 

In  a  month's  time,  I  believe  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  and 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading,  a  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  tqnm  the  Use  of  History ;  in  several  letters  to  Lord  Hyde, 
thei.  Lord  Combury.  It  is  now  put  into  the  press.  It  is  hard  to  deterw 
mine  whether  this  work  will  instruct  or  please  most :  the  meet  material 
historical  facts,  from  the  great  sera  of  the  treaty  of  Mnnster,  are  tooefaed 
upon,  accompanied  by  the  most  solid  reflections,  and  adorned  by  aU  that 
elegance  of  style,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which,  if  Cicero 
equals,  he  certainly  does  not  exceed  him ;  but  every  other  writer  falls  short 
of  him.  I  would  advise  you  almost  to  get  this  book  by  heart.  I  think  yon 
have  a  turn  to  history,  you  love  it,  and  have  a  memory  to  retain  it :  this 
book  will  teach  you  the  proper  use  of  it.  Some  people  load  their  memo* 
ries,  indiscriminately,  with  historical  facts,  as  others  do  their  stomachs  with 
food ;  and  bring  out  the  one,  and  bring  up  the  other,  entirely  crude  and  un- 
digested. You  will  find,  in  Lord  Bolingbroke  s  book,  an  infiallible  specific 
against  that  epidemical  complaint  *. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  who  had  read  history  in  this  thoughtless  and 
nndistinguishing  manner,  and  who,  having  travelled,  had  gone  through  the 
Valteline.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  miserable  poor  country,  and  therefore 
it  was,  surely,  a  great  error  in  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  make  such  a  rout,  and 
put  France  to  so  much  expense  about  it.  Had  my  friend  read  history  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  would  have  known  that  the  great  object  of  that  great 
minister  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  in  order  to 
that,  to  cut  off,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  communication  between  the  seve* 
ral  parts  of  their  then  extensive  dominions ;  which  refiections  would  have 
justified  the  Cardinal  to  him,  in  the  affiur  of  the  Valteline.  But  it  was 
easier  to  him  to  remember  filets,  than  to  combine  and  reflect. 

One  observation,  I  hope,  you  will  make  in  reading  history :  fur  it  is  an 

*  We  cannot  but  observe  with  pleasure,  that  at  this  time  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Phi- 
losophical Works  had  not  appeared;  which  accounts  for  Lord  Chesterfield's  recom- 
mending to  his  Son,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  foregoing  passages,  the  study  of  Lord 
BoUngbroke*s  writings. 
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obvions  and  a  tnie  one.  It  is,  that  more  people  have  made  great  fignrei 
and  great  fortunes  in  courts,  by  tbeir  exterior  accomplisbments,  than  by 
their  interior  qualifications.  Their  engaging  address,  tne  politeness  of  their 
manners,  their  air,  their  turn,  hath  almost  always  paved  the  way  for  their  su- 
perior abilities,  if  they  have  such,  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  been  favou- 
rites, before  they  have  been  ministers.  In  courts,  an  universal  gentleness,  and 
douceur  dans  ks  maniires  is  most  absolutely  necessary :  an  offended  fool, 
or  a  slighted  valei  de  chamhret  may  very  possibly  do  you  more  hurt  at  court, 
than  ten  men  of  merit  can  do  yon  good.  Fools,  and  low  people,  are  always 
jealous  of  their  dignity,  and  never  forget  nor  forgive  what  they  reckon  a 
alight :  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  civility,  and  a  little  attention,  as  a 
favour ;  remember,  and  acknowledge  it :  this,  in  my  mind,  is  buying  them 
cheap ;  and  therefore  they  are  worth  buying.  The  prince  himself,  who  is 
rarely  the  shining  genius  of  his  court,  esteems  yon  only  by  hearsay,  but  likes 
you  by  his  senses ;  that  is,  from  your  air,  your  politeness,  and  your  manner 
of  addressing  him,  of  which  alone  he  is  a  judge.  There  is  a  court  garment, 
as  well  as  a  wedding  garment,  without  which  you  will  not  be  received.  That 
garment  is  the  voUo  scioUo  ;  an  imposing  air,  an  elegant  politeness,  easy 
and  engaging  manners,  universal  attention,  an  insinuating  gentleness,  and 
all  those  ye  ne  sais  quoi  that  compose  the  graces. 

I  am  this  moment  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a  letter ;  not  from  you,  as 
I  expected,  but  from  a  friend  of  yours  at  Paris,  who  informs  me,  that  you 
nave  a  fever,  which  confines  you  at  home.  Since  vou  have  a  fever,  I  am 
glad  you  have  prudence  enough  with  it  to  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of 
yourself;  a  little  more  prudence  might  probably  have  prevented  it.  Your 
blood  is  young,  and  consequently  hot;  and  yon  naturally  make  a  great 
deal,  by  your  good  stomach  and  good  digestion ;  you  should  therefore  ne- 
cessarily attenuate  and  cool  it,  from  time  to  time,  by  gentle  purges,  or  by  a 
very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  if  you  would  avoid  fevers. 
^  XfOrd  Bacon,  who  was  a  very  great  physician,  in  both  senses  of  the  word, 
hath  this  aphorism,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  Nihil  magis  ad  saniiaiem  tri" 
buit  quam  crebra  etdamestica  purgationes.  By  domestiea,  he  means  those 
simple  uncomponnded  purgatives  which  every  body  can  administer  to  them- 
selveM ;  such  as  senna-tea,  stewed  prunes  and  senna,  chewing  a  little  rhu- 
barb, or  dissolving  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  manna  in  fair  water,  with  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  to  make  it  palatable.  Such  gentle  and  nnconfining  evacua- 
tions would  certainly  prevent  those  feverish  attacks,  to  which  every  body 
at  your  age  is  subject. 

By  the  way,  I  do  desire,  and  insist,  that  whenever,  from  any  indisposition, 
you  are  not  able  to  write  to  me  upon  the  fixed  days,  that  Christian  shall ;  and 
give  me  a  true  account  how  you  arc.  I  do  not  expect  from  him  the  Cice- 
ronian epistolary  style ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  the  Swiss  simplicity 
and  truth. 

I  hope  you  extend  your  acquaintance  at  Paris,  and  frequent  variety  of 
companies ;  the  only  way 'of  knowing  the  world  :  every  set  of  company  dif- 
fers  in  some  particulars  from  another ;  and  a  man  of  business  must,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  have  to  do  with  all  sorts.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage 
to  know  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  one  travels  in ;  and  different 
companies  may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  different  countries :  each 
hath  its  distinctive  language,  customs,  and  manners :  know  them  all,  and 
you  will  wonder  at  none. 

Su 
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Adieu,  child.    Take  care  of  your  health ;  there  are  no  pleaiores  with 
ont  it. 


LETTER  CCLXXIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  FArmarg  20.  O.  &  1758. 

In  all  systems  whatsoever,  whether  of  religion,  government,  morals,  &c. 
perfection  is  the  object  always  proposed,  though  possibly  unattainable ;  hi* 
therto  at  least,  certainly  unattained.  However,  those  who  aim  carefully 
at  the  mark  itself  will  nnquestionably  come  nearer  it,  than  those  who  from 
despair,  negligence,  or  indolence,  leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill.  This 
maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life ;  those  who  aim  at  perfection  will 
come  infinitely  nearer  it  than  those  desponding,  or  indolent  spirits,  who 
foolishly  say  to  themselves,  Nobody  is  perfect ;  perfection  is  unattainable ; 
to  attempt  it  is  chimerical ;  I  shall  do  as  well  as  others ;  why  then  should 
I  give  myself  trouble  to  be  what  I  never  can,  and  what,  according  to  the 
common  course  of  things,  I  need  not  be,  perfect  f 

I  am  very  sure  that  I  need  not  point  oix  to  you  the  weakness  and  the 
folly  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of  reasoning.  It  would  die- 
courage  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exertion  of  any  one  of  our  faculties.  On  the 
contrary,  a  roan  of  sense  and  spirit  says  to  himself.  Though  the  point  of  pei^ 
fection  may  (considering  the  imperfection  of  our  nature)  be  unattainable^ 
my  care,  my  endeavours,  my  attention,  shall  not  be  wanting  to  get  as  near 
it  as  I  can.  I  will  approach  it  every  day ;  possibly  I  may  arrive  at  it  at  laat ; 
at  least,  what  I  am  sure  is  in  my  own  power,  I  will  not  be  distanced.  Many 
fools  (speaking  of  you)  say  to  me.  What  I  would  yon  have  him  perfect? 
I  answer,  Why  not  ?  What  hurt  would  it  do  him  or  me  ?  O,  but  that  is 
impossible,  say  they ;  I  reply,  I  am  not  sure  of  that :  perfection,  in  the  ab» 
street,  I  admit  to  be  unattainable ;  but  what  is  commonly  called  perfection 
in  a  character,  I  maintain  to  be  attainable,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  every 
man*8  power.  He  hath,  continue  they,  a  good  head,  a  good  heart,  a  good 
fund  of  knowledge,  which  will  increase  daily ;  what  would  you  have  mora? 
Why,  I  would  have  everything  more  that  can  adorn  and  complete  a  charac- 
ter. Will  it  do  his  head,  his  heart,  or  his  knowledge  any  harm,  to  have  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  manners,  the  most  shining  advantages  of  air  and  addresa, 
the  most  endearing  attentions,  and  the  most  engaging  graces  ?  But  as  he 
is,  say  they,  he  is  loved  wherever  he  is  known.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  say 
1 ;  but  I  would  have  him  be  liked  before  he  is  known,  and  loved  aftsrwards. 
I  would  have  him,  by  his  first  abord  and  address,  make  people  wish  to 
know  him,  and  inclined  to  love  him :  he  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
it.  Indeed,  reply  they,  you  are  too  nice,  too  exact,  and  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  things  that  are  of  very  little  consequence.  Indeed,  rejoin  I,  yon  know 
very  little  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if  you  take  those  things  to  be  of  little 
consequence :  one  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  them ;  it  is  they  that  always 
engage  the  heart,  of  which  the  understanding  is  commonly  the  bubble. 
And  I  would  much  rather  that  he^  erred  in  a  point  of  grammar,  of  history, 
of  philosophy,  &c  than  in  a  point  of  manners  and  address.  But  considcvv 
he  is  very  young ;  all  this  will  come  in  time.  I  hope  so ;  but  that  time 
must  be  when  he  is  young,  or  it  will  never  be  at  all :  the  rigiit  pU  must  ht 
taken  young,  or  it  will  never  be  easy,  nor  seem  natural.  Come,  come^ 
eay  they,  (substituting,  as  is  frequently  done,  assertion  instead  of  aigument,) 
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depend  upon  it  he  will  do  very  well ;  and  you  have  a  great  deal  of  reason 
to  be  satisBed  with  him.  I  hope  and  believe  be  will  do  well,  bat  I  would 
have  him  do  better  than  well.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  him,  but  I 
would  be  more,  I  would  be  proud  of  him.  1  would  have  him  have  Invtre  as 
well  as  weight.  Did  you  ever  know  any  body  that  re-united  all  these  ta» 
lent!!  ?  Yes,  1  did ;  Lord  Bolingbroke  joined  all  the  politeness,  the  manners, 
and  the  graces  uf  a  courtier,  to  the  solidity  of  a  statesman,  and  to  the  learning 
of  a  pedant.  He  was  omnit  homo  ;  and  pray  what  should  hinder  my  boy 
from  being  ho  too,  if  he  hath,  as  I  think  he  hath,  all  the  other  qualifications 
that  you  allow  him  ?  Nothing  can  hinder  him,  but  neglect  of,  or  inattention 
to,  those  objects  which  his  own  good  sense  must  tell  him  are  of  infinite  con- 
sequence to  him,  and  which  therefore  1  will  not  suppose  him  capable  of  ei- 
ther neglecting  or  despising. 

This  (to  tell  you  the  whole  truth)  b  the  result  of  a  controversy  that 
passed  yesterday,  between  Lady  Hervey  and  myself,  upon  your  subject, 
and  almost  in  the  very  words.  I  submit  the  decision  of  it  to  yourself ;  let 
your  own  good  sense  determine  it,  and  make  you  act  in  consequence  of  that 
determination.  The  receipt  to  make  this  composition  is  short  and  infallible ; 
here  I  give  it  you. 

Take  variety  of  the  best  company,  wherever  you  are ;  be  minutely  atten- 
tive to  every  word  and  action ;  imitate  respectively  those  whom  you  observe 
to  be  distinguished  and  considered  for  any  one  accomplishment ;  then  mix 
all  those  several  accomplishments  together,  and  serve  them  up  yourself  to 
others. 

I  hope  your  fair,  or  rather  your  brown  Amenccan  is  well.  I  hear  that  she 
makes  very  handsome  presents,  if  she  is  not  so  herself.  I  am  told,  there  are 
people  at  Paris  who  expect,  from  this  secret  connection,  to  see  in  time  a  vo* 
lume  of  letters,  superior  to  Madame  de  Graffigny*s  Peruvian  ones ;  I  lay  in 
my  claim  to  one  of  the  first  copies. 

Francis's  Cinie  *  liath  been  acted  twice,  .with  roost  universal  applause  ; 
to-night  is  his  third  night,  and  1  am  going  to  it.  I  did  not  think  it  would 
have  succeeded  so  well,  considering  how  long  our  British  audiences  have  been 
accustomed  to  murder,  racks,  and  poison,  in  every  tragedy ;  but  it  affected 
the  (leart  so  much,  that  it  triumphed  over  habit  and  prejudice.  All  the  wo- 
men cried,  and  all  the  men  were  moved.  The  prologue,  which  is  a  very 
good  one,  was  made  entirely  by  Garrick.  The  epilogue  is  old  Gibber's  ;  but 
corrected,  though  not  enough,  by  Francis.  He  will  get  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  it ;  and,  consequently,  be  better  able  to  lend  you  sixpence,  upon  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  I  find  by  the  newspapers,  has  not  carried  its  point 
concerning  the  hospitals,  and,  though  the  King  hatli  given  up  the  Archbi- 
shop, yet  as  he  has  put  them  under  the  management  and  direction  du  Grand 
Conseil,  the  Parliament  is  equally  out  of  the  question,  lliis  will  naturally 
put  you  upon  inquiring  into  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Conseil.  You 
will,  doubtless,  inform  yourself,  who  it  is  composed  of,  what  tilings  are  de 
son  ressorit  whether  or  not  there  lies  an  appeal  from  thence  to  any  other  place; 
and  of  all  other  particulars,  that  may  give  you  a  clear  notion  of  this  assem- 
bly. There  are  also  three  or  four  other  Conseils  in  France,  of  which  yon 
ouf^'ht  to  know  the  constitution  and  the  objects ;  1  dare  say  yon  do  know  them 
already ;  but  if  yon  do  not,  lose  no  time  in  informing  yourself.    These  thiogty 

*  Fnincis'i  Eugenia. 
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•8 1  have  often  told  yon,  are  best  learned  in  varioas  French  companies ;  but 
in  no  English  ones :  for  none  of  our  coantrymen  troable  their  heads  about 
them.  To  use  a  very  trite  image,  collect,  like  the  bee,  yonr  store  from  pvery 
quarter.  In  some  companies  (parmi  le$  fermiers  g^neraux  nommiment) 
you  may,  by  proper  inquiries,  get  a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of  ies  af- 
faires de$finance$»  When  you  are  with  deB  gens  de  rcbe^  suck  them  with 
regard  to  the  constitution,  and  civil  government,  and  sic  de  c€Btens,  This  shews 
you  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  great  deal  of  different  French  company ;  an 
advantage  much  superior  to  any  that  you  can  possibly  receive  from  loiter- 
ing and  sauntering  away  evenings  in  any  English  company  at  Paris,  not  even 
excepting  Lord  A  *  *  *  *'s.  Love  of  ease,  and  fear  of  restraint,  (to  both 
which  1  doubt  you  are,  for  a  young  fellow,  too  much  addicted,)  may  invite 
you  among  your  countrymen :  but  pray  withstand  those  mean  temptations,  ei 
prenez  sur  vous,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  those  assemblies,  which  alone  can 
inform  your  mind  and  improve  your  manners.  You  have  not  now  many 
months  to  continue  at  Paris ;  make  the  most  of  them ;  get  into  every  house 
there,  if  you  can ;  extend  acquaintance,  know  every  thing  and  every  body 
there ;  that  when  you  leave  it  for  other  places,  you  may  be  aufaii,  and  even 
able  to  explain  whatever  you  may  hear  mentioned  concerning  iL     Adieu* 


LETTER  CCLXXIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  March  2.  O.  &  1752. 

Whereabouts  are  you  in  Ariosto  ?  Or  have  you  gone  through  that  most 
ingenious  contexture  of  truth  and  lies,  of  serious  and  extravagant,  of  knights- 
errant,  magicians,  and  all  that  various  matter,  which  he  announces  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  poem : 

Le  Donne,  i  Cavalier,  Tanne,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  imprese  io  canto. 

I  am  by  uo  means  sure  that  Homer  had  superior  invention,  or  excelled 
more  in  description  than  Ariosto.  What  can  be  more  seducing  and  voluptuous, 
than  the  description  of  Alcina*s  person  and  palace  ?  What  more  ingenious- 
ly extravagant,  than  the  search  made  in  the  moon  for  Orlando's  lost  wits, 
and  the  account  of  other  people's  that  were  found  there  ?  The  whole  is  worth 
your  attention,  not  only  as  an  ingenious  poem,  but  as  the  source  of  all  mo- 
dem tales,  novels,  fables,  and  romances ;  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  of 
the  ancient  ones ;  besides,  that  when  you  have  read  this  work,  nothing  will 
be  difficult  to  you  in  the  Italian  language.  You  will  read  Tasso's  Gieru- 
salemme,  and  the  Decamerane  di  JBaccacciOf  with  great  facility  afterwards ; 
and  when  you  have  read  those  three  authors,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  have 
read  all  the  works  of  invention  that  are  worth  reading  in  that  language  : 
though  the  Italians  would  be  very  angry  at  me  for  saying  so. 

A  gentleman  should  know  those  which  I  call  classical  works,  in  every  lan- 
guage ;  such  as  Boileau,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  &g.  in  French  ;  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Swih,  &c.  in  English  ;  and  the  three  authors  above  mentioned 
in  Italian :  whether  you  have  any  such  in  German,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  nor, 
indeed,  am  I  inquisitive.  Tliese  sort  of  books  adorn  the  mind,  improve  the 
iancy,  are  frequently  alluded  to  by,  and  are  often  the  subjects  of,  conversa- 
tions of  the  best  companies.  As  you  have  languages  to  read,  and  memory 
to  retain  them,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  very  well  worth  the  little  pa>«^«  it 
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will  cost  you,  and  uril)  enable  yon  to  shine  in  company.     It  is  not  pedantic 
to  quote  and  allude  to  them,  which  it  would  be  with  regard  to  the  ancients. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  you  have  had  in  vour  education,  I  do 
not  consider  your  knowledge  of  several  languages  as  the  least.  You  need 
not  trust  to  translations :  you  can  go  to  the  source :  you  can  both  converse 
and  negotiate  with  people  of  all  nations,  upon  equal  terms ;  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case  of  a  man,  who  converses  or  negotiates  in  a  language  which 
those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  know  much  better  than  himself.  In  business, 
a  great  deal  may  depend  upon  the  force  and  extent  of  one  word ;  and,  in 
conversation,  a  moderate  thought  may  gain,  or  a  good  one  lose,  by  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety,  the  elegance  or  inelegance  of  one  single  word.  As 
therefore  you  now  know  four  modem  languages  well,  I  would  have  you  study, 
(and,  by  the  way,  it  will  be  very  little  trouble  to  yon,)  to  know  them  cor- 
rectly, accurately,  and  delicately.  Read  some  little  books  that  treat  of  them, 
and  ask  questions  concerning  their  delicacies,  of  those  who  are  able  to  an-  * 
swer  you.  As,  for  instance,  should  I  say  in  French,  la  ieiire  qtteje  vous  at 
ecrit,  or,  la  Ieiire  gtteje  vous  ai  6crite  ?  in  which,  I  think,  the  French  differ 
among  themselves.  There  is  a  short  French  grammar  by  the  Port  Royal, 
and  another  by  Pere  Buffier,  both  which  are  worth  your  reading ;  as  is  also 
a  little  book  called,  Les  Synonimes  Francois*  There  are  books  of  that  kind 
upon  the  Italian  language,  into  some  of  which  I  would  advise  you  to  dip ; 
possibly  the  German  language  may  have  something  of  the  same  sort ,  and 
since  you  already  speak  it,  the  more  properly  you  speak  it  the  better ;  one 
would,  I  think,  as  far  as  possible,  do  all  one  does  correctly  and  elegantly. 
It  is  extremely  engaging  to  people  of  every  nation,  to  meet  with  a  foreigner 
who  hath  taken  pains  enough  to  speak  their  language  correctly :  it  flatters 
that  local  and  national  pride  and  prejudice,  of  which  every  body  hath  some 
share. 

Francis's  Eugenia,  which  I  will  send  you,  pleased  most  people  of  good 
taste  here ;  the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  sixth  night ;  when  the  pit  and 
gallery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped.  Distress,  without  death, 
was  not  sufficient  to  affect  a  true  British  audience,  so  long  accustomed  to 
daggers,  racks,  and  bowls  of  poison ;  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  they  desire 
to  see  Medea  murder  her  children  upon  the  stage.  The  sentiments  were 
too  delicate  to  move  them  ;  and  their  hearts  are  to  be  taken  by  storm,  not 
by  parley. 

Have  you  got  the  things,  which  were  taken  from  you  at  Calais,  restored  ? 
and,  among  them,  the  little  packet  which  my  sister  gave  you  for  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  ?  In  this  case,  have  you  forwarded  it  to  him  ?  If  yon  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity,  you  will  have  one  soon ;  which  I  desire  you  will 
not  omit :  it  is  by  Monsieur  d' Aillion,  whom  you  will  see  in  a  few  days  at 
Paris,  in  his  way  to  Geneva,  where  Sir  Charles  now  is,  and  will  remain 
some  time.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  March  5.  O.  S.  1752. 

As  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  by  the  usual  post,  I  am  uneasy 

upon  account  of  your  health ;  for,  had  you  been  well,  I  am  sure  you  would 

have  written,  according  to  your  engagement,  and  my  requisition.    You  have 

not  the  least  notion  of  any  care  of  your  health ;  but  though  I  would  not 
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have  you  be  a  valetudioariaD,  I  mast  tell  you  that  the  beat  and  most  robatt 
health  reqairea  some  degree  of  attention  to  preserve.  Yomg  fellows,  think- 
ing they  have  so  moch  health  and  Ume  before  them,  are  very  apt  to  neglect 
or  lavish  both,  and  beggar  themselves  before  they  are  aware :  whereas  a  pro* 
dent  economy  in  both  would  make  them  rich  indeed :  and  so  fu  from  break- 
ing in  upon  their  pleasures,  would  improve,  and  almost  perpetuate  them. 
Be  you  wiser ;  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  manage  both  with  care  and  fruga- 
lity ;  and  lay  out  neither,  but  upon  good  interest  and  security. 

I  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  employment  of  your  time,  which,  though 
I  have  often  touched  upon  formerly,  is  a  subject  that,  from  its  importance, 
will  bear  repetition.  You  have,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  time  before  you ; 
bat,  in  this  period  of  your  life,  one  hour  usefully  employed  may  be  worth 
more  than  four  and  twenty  hereafter ;  a  minute  is  precious  to  you  now, 
whole  days  may  possibly  not  be  so  forty  years  hence.  Whatever  time  you 
allow,  or  can  snatch  for  serious  readbg,  (I  say,  snatch,  because  company 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  now  your  chief  object,)  employ  it  in  the 
reading  of  some  one  book,  and  that  a  good  one,  till  you  have  finished  it : 
and  do  not  distract  your  mind  with  various  matters  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  light  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  read  taut  de  suite  Grotius  de  Jure 
Belli  et  PaciSt  translated  by  Barbeyrac,  and  Puffendorf 's  Jus  Gentium, 
translated  by  the  same  hand.  For  accidental  quarters  of  hours,  read  works 
of  invention,  wit,  and  humour,  of  the  best,  and  not  of  trivial  authors,  mtfaer 
ancient  or  modem. 

Whatever  business  you  have,  do  it  the  first  moment  you  can ;  never  by 
halves,  but  finish  it  without  interruption,  if  possible.  Business  must  not  be 
sauntered  and  trifled  with ;  and  you  must  not  say  to  it,  as  Felix  did  to  Paal, 
"  at  a  more  convenient  season  1  will  speak  to  thee.'*  The  most  conveniens 
season  for  business  is  the  first ;  but  study  and  business  in  some  measure  point 
out  their  own  times  to  a  man  of  sense ;  time  is  much  oftener  squandered 
away  in  the  wrong  choice  and  improper  methods  of  amusement  and  plea- 
sures. 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasures,  provided  they  are  neither 
in  study  nor  in  business.  Nothing  like  it ;  they  are  doing  nothing,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  asleep.  They  contract  habitudes  from  laziness,  and 
they  only  frequent  those  places  where  they  are  tree  from  all  restrainu  and 
attentions.  Be  upon  your  guard  against  this  idle  profusion  of  time ;  and 
let  every  place  you  go  to  be  either  the  scene  of  quick  and  lively  pleasnres, 
or  the  school  of  your  improvements :  let  every  company  you  go  into  either 
gratify  your  senses,  extend  your  knowledge,  or  refine  your  manners.  Have 
some  decent  object  of  gallantry  in  view  at  some  places ;  finequent  others, 
where  people  of  wit  and  taste  assemble :  get  into  others,  where  people  of 
superior  rank  and  dignity  command  respect  and  attention  from  the  rest  of 
the  Company ;  but  pray  frequent  no  neutral  places,  from  mere  idleness  and 
indolence.  Nothing  forms  a  young  man  so  much  as  being  used  to  keep  re- 
spectable and  superior  company,  where  a  constant  regard  and  attention  is 
necessary.  It  is  true,  this  is  at  first  a  disagreeable  state  of  restraint ;  but  it 
soon  grows  habitual,  and  consequently  easy ;  and  you  are  amply  paid  for  it, 
by  the  improvement  you  make,  and  the  credit  it  gives  you*  What  you  said 
some  time  ago  was  very  true,  concerning  ie  Palais  Royal ;  to  one  of  your 
age  the  situation  is  disagreeable  enough :  3rou  cannot  expect  to  be  much  ta* 
ken  notice  of :  but  all  that  time  you  can  uke  notice  of  others ;  obeerve  their 
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manners,  decipher  their  characterB,  and  insensibly  yon  will  become  one  of 
the  company. 

All  this  1  went  through  myself,  when  I  was  of  yonr  age.  I  have  sat  hours 
in  company  without  beinff  taken  the  least  notice  of ;  but  then  I  took  notice 
of  them,  and  learned  in  their  company  how  to  behave  mys^  better  in  the 
next,  till  by  degrees  I  became  part  of  the  best  companies  myself.  But  I 
took  great  care  not  to  lavish  away  my  time  in  those  companies,  where  there 
were  neither  quick  pleasures  nor  nseiPul  improvements  to  be  expected. 

Sloth,  indolence,  and  moUeeie  are  pernicious  and  unbecoming  a  young 
fellow ;  let  them  be  your  ressource  forty  years  hence  at  soonest.  Deter- 
mine, at  all  events,  and  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  yon  in  some  re- 
spects, and  for  some  time,  to  keep  the  most  distinguished  and  fashionable 
company  of  the  place  you  are  at,  either  for  their  rank,  or  for  their  learning, 
or  ie  bel  esprit  et  k  ffmtt.  This  gives  yon  credentials  to  the  best  companies, 
wherever  yon  go  afterwards.  Fnv,  therefore,  no  indolence,  no  laziness ; 
bat  employ  every  minute  of  your  life  in  active  pleasures,  or  useful  employ- 
ments. Address  yourself  to  some  woman  of  fiishion  and  beauty,  wherever 
yon  are,  and  try  how  far  that  will  go.  If  the  place  be  not  secured  before- 
hand, and  garrisoned,  nine  times  in  ten  yon  will  take  it.  By  attentions  and 
respect  yon  may  always  get  into  the  highest  company ;  and  by  some  admi- 
ration and  applause,  whether  merited  or  not,  you  may  be  sure  of  being  wel- 
come among  les  savans  et  lee  beaux  esprits.  There  are  but  these  three 
sorts  of  company  for  a  young  fellow ;  there  being  neither  pleasure  nor  pro- 
fit in  any  other. 

My  uneasiness  with  regard  to  your  health  is  this  moment  removed  by 
your  letter  of  the  8th,  N.  S»,  which,  by  what  accident  I  do  not  know,  I  did 
not  receive  before. 

I  long  to  read  Voltaire's  Borne  SauvSe^  which,  by  the  very  faults  that 
your  severe  critics  find  with  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like ;  for  I  will  at  any  time 
give  up  a  good  deal  of  regularity  for  a  great  deal  of  briUant ;  and  for  the 
briliant  surely  nobody  is  equal  to  Voltaire.  Catiline's  conspiracy  is  an  un- 
happy subject  for  a  tragedy ;  it  is  too  single,  and  gives  no  opportunity  to  the 
Eoet  to  excite  any  of  the  tender  passions ;  the  whole  is  one  intended  act  of 
orror.  Crebillon  was  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  to  create  another  interest, 
most  absurdly  made  Catiline  in  love  with  Cicero's  daughter,  and  her  with 
him. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  went  to  Versailles,  and  dined  with  Monsieur  de  St 
Contest.  That  is  company  to  learn  les  bonnes  manHres  in ;  and  it  seems 
you  had  les  bons  morceaux  into  the  bargain*  Though  you  were  no  part  of 
the  King  of  France's  conversation  with  the  foreign  ministers,  and  probably 
not  much  entertained  with  it,  do  you  think  that  it  is  not  very  useful  to  you 
to  hear  it,  and  to  observe  the  turn  and  manners  of  people  of  that  sort  ?  It  is 
extremely  useful  to  know  it  well.  The  same  in  the  next  rank  of  people, 
such  as  ministers  of  state,  &c.  in  whose  company,  though  you  cannot  yet, 
at  your  age,  bear  a  part,  and  consequently  be  diverted,  you  will  observe  and 
learn,  what  hereafter  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  act. 

Tell  Sir  John  Lambert  that  I  have  this  day  fixed  Mr  Spencer's  having 
bis  credit  upon  him  ;  Mr  Hoare  had  also  recommended  him.  I  believe  Mr 
Spencer  will  set  out  next  month  for  some  place  in  France,  but  not  Paris. 
I  am  sure  he  wants  a  great  deal  of  Fnmce,  for  at  present  be  is  most  entirely 
English  :  and  you  know  very  well  what  I  think  of  that.  And  so  we  bid 
yon  heartily  good  night. 
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LETTER  CCLXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Marck  16.  O.  S.  1758. 

How  do  you  go  on  with  the  most  nsefal  and  most  necessaiy  of  all  stadias, 
the  study  of  the  world  ?  Do  you  find  that  you  gain  knowlec^e  ?  And  does 
year  daily  experience  at  once  extend  and  demonstrate  .your  improrement? 
You  will  possiUy  ask  me  how  yon  can  judge  of  that  yoorself.  I  will  tell 
you  a  sure  way  of  knowing.  Examine  yourself,  and  see  whether  your  notions 
of  the  world  are  changed,  by  experience,  from  what  they  were  two  years 
ago  in  theory ;  for  that  alone  is  one  favonrable  symptom  of  improrement. 
At  that  age  (1  remember  it  in  myself)  every  notion  that  one  forms  is  er- 
roneous ;  one  hath  seen  few  models,  and  those  none  of  the  best,  to  form 
one's  self  upon.  One  thinks  that  every  thing  is  to  he  carried  by  spirit  and  ri- 
gour; that  art  is  meanness,  and  that  versatility  and  complaisimce  are  the  refuge 
of  pusillanimity  and  weakness.  This  most  mistaken  opinion  gives  an  inddli* 
cacy,  a  brusqueriet  and  a  roughness  to  the  manners.  Fools,  who  can  ne- 
ver be  undeceived,  retain  them  as  long  as  they  live :  reflection,  with  a  little 
experience,  makes  men  of  sense  shake  them  off  soon.  When  they  come  to 
be  a  little  better  acquainted  with  themselves,  and  with  their  own  species, 
they  discover,  that  plain  right  reason  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  fettered  and 
shackled  attendant  of  the  triumph  of  the  heart  and  the  passions ;  and,  conse- 
qnently,  they  address  themselves  nine  times  in  ten  to  the  conqueror,  not  to  the 
conquered :  and  conquerors,  you  know,  must  be  applied  to  in  the  gentlest, 
the  most  engaging,  and  the  most  insinuating  manner.  Have  yon  found  out 
that  every  woman  is  infoUibly  to  be  gained  by  every  sort  of  flattery,  and 
every  man  by  one  sort  or  other  ?  Have  you  discovered  what  variety  of  little 
things  affect  the  heart,  and  how  surely  they  collectively  gain  it  ?  If  you 
have,  you  have  made  some  progress.  I  would  try  a  man  s  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  I  would  a  school-boy's  knowledge  of  Horace :  not  by  maldng 
him  construe  Macencu  atavis  edite  regibus,  which  he  could  do  in  the  first 
ftfrm ;  but  by  examining  him  as  to  the  delicacy  and  curiosafeiicitas  of  that 
poet.  A  man  requires  very  little  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  worid* 
to  understand  glaring,  high-coloured,  and  decided  characters ;  they  are  hat 
few,  and  they  strike  at  first :  but  to  distinguish  the  almost  imperceptible 
shades,  an^  the  nice  gradations  of  virtue  and  vice,  sense  and  folly,  strength 
and  weakness,  (of  which  characters  are  commonly  composed,)  demands  some 
experience,  great  observation,  and  minute  attention.  In  the  same  cases, 
most  people  do  the  same  things,  but  with  this  material  difference,  upon  which 
the  success  commonly  turns, — A  man  who  hath  studied  the  world  knows 
when  to  time,  and  where  to  place  them ;  he  hath  analysed  the  characters 
he  applies  to,  and  adapted  his  address  and  his  arguments  to  them :  but  a  man, 
of  what  is  called  plain  good  sense,  who  hath  only  reasoned  by  himself,  and 
not  acted  with  mankind,  mistimes,  misplaces,  runs  precipitately  and  blunt- 
ly at  the  mark,  and  falls  npon  his  nose  in  the  way.  In  the  common  man- 
ners of  social  life,  every  man  of  common  sense  hath  the  mdiments,  the 
A  B  C  of  civility ;  he  means  not  to  offend,  and  even  wishes  to  please :  and, 
if  he  hath  any  real  merit,  will  be  received  and  tolerated  in  good  company* 
But  that  is  far  from  being  enough ;  for,  though  he  may  be  received,  he  will 
never  be  desired ;  though  he  does  not  offend,  he  will  never  be  loved ;  but, 
like  some  little,  insignificant,  neutral  power,  surrounded  by  great  ones,  he 
will  neither  be  feared  nor  courted  by  any ;  bat,  by  tnms,  invaded  by  all. 
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whenerer  it  is  their  interest.  A  most  contemptible  sitaation !  Whereas,  a 
man  who  hath  carefully  attended  to,  and  experienced,  the  mrious  workings 
of  the  heart,  and  the  artlBces  of  the  head ;  and  who,  by  one  shade,  can  trace 
the  progression  of  the  whole  coloor ;  who  can,  at  the  proper  times,  employ 
all  the  several  means  of  persuading  the  andeistanding,  and  engaging  the 
heart ;  may  and  will  have  enemies ;  bnt  will  and  mast  have  friends :  he  may 
be  opposed,  bat  he  will  be  supported  too ;  his  talents  may  excite  the  jea* . 
loasy  of  some,  hut  his  engaging  arts  will  make  him  beloved  by  many  more ; 
he  will  be  considerable ;  he  will  be  considered.  Many  different  qualifica- 
tions must  conspire  to  form  such  a  man ;  and  to  make  him  at  once  respect- 
able and  amiable,  the  least  must  be  joined  to  the  greatest ;  the  latter  would 
be  unavailing,  without  the  former ;  and  the  former  would  be  futile  and  fri- 
volous, without  the  latter.  Learning  is  acquired  by  reading  books ;  but 
the  much  more  necessary  learning,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  reading  men,  and  studying  all  the  various  editions  of  them. 
Many  words  in  every  language  are  generally  thought  to  be  synonymous ; 
but  those  who  study  the  language  attentively  will  find,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing ;  they  will  discover  some  little  difference,  some  distinction  between 
all  those  words  that  are  vulgarly  called  synonymous ;  one  hath  always  more 
energy,  extent,  or  delicacy,  than  another.  It  is  the  same  with  men ;  all  are 
in  general,  and  yet  no  two  in  particular,  exactly  alike.  Those  who  have  not 
accurately  studied,  perpetually  mistake  them;  they  do  not  discern  the  shades 
and  gradations  that  distinguish  characters  seemingly  alike.  Company,  va- 
rious company,  is  the  only  school  for  this  knowledge.  You  ought  to  be,  by 
this  time,  at  least  in  the  third  form  of  that  school,  from  whence  the  rise  to 
the  uppermost  is  easy  and  quick ;  but  then  you  must  have  application  and 
vivacity ;  and  you  must  not  only  bear  with,  but  even  seek  restraint  in  most 
companies,  instead  of  stagnating  in  one  or  two  only,  where  indolence  and 
love  of  ease  may  be  indulged. 

In  the  plan  which  I  gave  you  in  my  last  *,  for  your  future  motions,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you,  that,  if  a  king  of  the  Romans  should  be  chosen  this  year, 
you  shall  certainly  be  at  that  election ;  and  as,  upon  those  occasions,  all 
strangers  are  excluded  from  the  place  of  the  election,  except  such  as  belong  to 
some  ambassador,  I  have  already  eventually  secured  yon  a  place  in  the  suite 
of  tlie  King's  Electoral  Ambassador,  who  will  be  sent  upon  that  account  to 
Frankfort,  or  wherever  else  the  election  may  be.  This  will  not  only  secure  yon 
a  sight  of  the  show,  bnt  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  thing ;  which  is  likely  to 
be  a  contested  one,  from  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Electors,  and  the 
protesu  of  some  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  That  election,  if  there  is 
one,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  memorable  ara  in  the  history  of  the  Empire ; 
pens  at  least,  if  not  swords,  will  be  drawn  ;  and  ink,  if  not  blood,  will  be 
plentifully  shed,  by  the  contending  parties  in  that  dispute.  During  the  fray, 
you  may  securely  plunder,  and  add  to  your  present  stock  of  knowledge  of 
the  JUS  publicum  imperii.  The  court  of  France  hath,  I  am  toMy  appointed 
le  President  Ogier,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  to  go  immediately  to  Ratisbon, 
pour  y  sovffler  la  discorde.  It  must  be  owned,  that  France  hath  always 
profited  skilfully  of  its  baring  guaranteed  the  treaty  of  Monster;  which  hath 
given  it  a  constant  pretence  to  thrust  itself  into  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
When  France  got  Alsace  yielded  by  treaty,  it  was  very  willing  to  have  held 
it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire ;  but  the  empire  was  then  wiser.    Erery  powtr 
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sQouId  be  very  careful  noi  lo  give  the  least  pretence  to  a  neigfaboaring  power 
to  meddle  with  the  afiairs  of  its  interior.  Sweden  hath  already  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Czarina's  calling  herself  Guarantee  of  its  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Nenstadt,  confirmed  afterwards  by 
that  of  Abo ;  though,  in  truth,  that  guarantee  was  rather  a  provision  against 
Russia's  attempting  to  alter  the  then  new  established  form  of  government 
ill  Sweden,  than  any  right  given  to  Russia  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from  esu- 
i>li»hing  what  form  of  government  they  pleased.  Read  theiv  both,  if  you 
>  can  get  them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lwdcm^  ApnkX^  O.  &  1752. 

I  receive  this  moment  your  letter  of  the  19th,  N.  S.,  with  the  inclosed 
pieces  relative  to  the  present  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament. 
I  shall  return  them  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  whom  you  will  soon  see  at  Paris, 
and  who  will  likewise  carry  you  the  piece,  which  I  forgot  in  making  up  the 
packet  1  sent  you  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The  representation  of  the 
Parliament  is  very  well  drawn,  auaviler  in  modo,Jbrtiier  in  re.  They  tell 
the  King  very  respectfully,  that,  in  a  certain  case,  which  they  should  think  it 

.  criminal  to  suppose,  they  would  not  obey  him.  'I'his  hath  a  tendency  tu 
what  we  call  here  revolution  principles.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Lords 
anointed,  his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  divinely  appointed  by  him,  and  account- 

.  able  to  none  but  him  for  his  actions,  will  either  think  or  do,  upon  these  symp- 
toms of  reason  and  good  sense,  which  seem  to  be  breaking  out  all  over  France : 
but  this  1  foresee,  that,  before  the  end  of  this  century,  the  trade'Of  both  kin:; 
and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as  it  has  been.  Da  Clos,  in  hin 
Reflections,  bath  observed,  and  very  truly,  quil  y  aun  germe  de  raison  qm 
commence  a  se  divelopper  en  France ; — a  diveloppement  that  mast  prove 
fatal  to  Regal  and  Papal  pretensions.  Prudence  may,  in  many  cases,  le- 
<:ommend  an  occasional  submission  to  either ;  but  when  that  ignorance,  upon 
which  an  implicit  faith  in  both  could  only  be  founded,  is  once  removed. 

•  God*8  Vicegerent,  and  Christ's  Vicar,  will  only  be  obeyed  and  believed,  a^ 

:  far  as  what  the  one  orders,  and  the  other  says,  is  conformable  to  reason  aiitt 
to  trutli. 

I  am  very  glad  (to  u^e  a  vulgar  expression)  that  you  makeasi/you  wert 
noi  wcii,  though  you  really  are ;  i  am  sure  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  keep  so. 
Pray  leave  off  entirely  your  greasy,  heavy  pastry,  fat  creams,  and  indigesti- 
ble dumplings ;  and  then  you  need  not  confine  yourself  to  white  meats, 
which  i  do  not  take  to  be  one  jot  wholesomer  than  beef,  mutton,  and  par* 
tridge. 

Voltaire  sent  me,  from  Berlin,  his  History  du  Siicle  de  Louis  XI W 
It  came  at  a  very  proper  time ;  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  just  taught  roe  how 
history  should  be  read ;  Voltaire  shews  me  bow  it  should  be  written.  1  am 
sensible,  that  it  will  meet  with  almost  as  many  critics  as  readers.  Voltaire 
roust  be  criticised ;  besides,  every  man*s  favourite  is  attacked :  for  every 
prejudice  is  exposed,  and  our  prejudices  are  our  mistresses ;  reason  is  at  be^t 
oar  wife,  very  often  heard  indeed,  but  seldom  minded.  It  is  the  history  of  th** 
human  understanding,  written  by  a  roan  of  parts,  for  the  ose  of  men  of  part». 
Weak  minds  will  not  like  it,  even  though  they  do  not  understand  it :  which 
is  commonly  the  measure  of  their  admiration.     Dull  ones  will  want  those 
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minute  and  uninteresting  detaild,  vrith  which  most  other  histories  are  encom- 
bered.  He  tells  me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  nothing  more.  His  reflections 
are  short,  just,  and  produce  others  in  his  readers.  Free  from  religions,  philo- 
hophical,  political,  and  national  prejudices,  beyond  any  historian  I  ever  met 
with,  he  relates  all  those  matters  as  truly  and  as  impartially,  as  certain  regards, 
which  must  always  be  to  some  degree  observed,  will  allow  him :  for  one 
sees  plainly,  that  he  often  says  much  less  than  he  would  say,  if  he  might. 
He  hath  made  me  much  better  acquainted  with  the  times  of  Lewis  XIV., 
than  the  innumerable  volumes  which  1  had  read  could  no ;  and  hath  sug* 
gested  this  reflection  to  me,  which  I  had  never  made  before — His  vani- 
ty, not  his  knowledge,  made  him  encourage  all,  and  introduce  many  arts 
and  sciences  in  his  country.  He  opened  in  a  manner  the  human  under- 
standing in  France,  and  brought  it  to  its  utmost  perfection  ;  his  age  equalled 
in  all,  and  greatly  exceeded  in  many  things  (pardon  me,  Pedants  I)  the  Au- 
gustan. This  was  great  and  rapid  ;  but  still  it  might  be  done,  by  the  en- 
couragement, the  applause,  and  the  rewards  of  a  vain,  liberal,  and  magnifi- 
cent Prince.  What  is  much  more  surprising  is,  that  he  stopped  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  just  where  he  pleased ;  and  seemed  to  say,  **  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  forther.'*  For,  a  bigot  to  his  religion,  and  jealous 
of  his  power,  free  and  rational  thoughts  upon  either,  never  entered  into  a 
French  head  during  his  reign ;  and  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  any  age 
produced,  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  or  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church.  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers,  ignorant  of  their 
natural  rights,  cherished  their  chains ;  and  blind,  active  foith  triumphed,  in 
those  great  minds,  over  silent  and  passive  reason.  The  reverse  of  this  seems 
now  to  be  the  case  in  France :  reason  opens  itself ;  fancy  and  invention  fade 
and  decline. 

i  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  history  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  as  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  published  and  sold  at  Paris.  Pray 
read  it  more  than  once,  and  with  attention,  particularly  the  second  volume ; 
which  contains  short,  but  very  clear  accounts  of  many  very  interesting  things, 
which  are  talked  of  by  every  body,  though  fairly  understood  by  very  few. 
There  are  two  very  puerile  affectations,  which  1  wish  this  book  had  been 
free  from  ;  the  one  is,  the  total  subversion  of  all  the  old  established  French 
orthograpliy ;  the  other  is,  the  not  making  use  of  any  one  capital  letter 
throughout  the  whole  book,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph.  It 
offends  my  eyes  to  see  rome,  paris,  france,  caesar,  henry  the  fourth,  &c 
begin  with  small  letters ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  rea- 
son for  doing  it,  half  so  strong  as  the  reason  of  long  usage  is  to  the  contrary. 
This  is  an  affectation  below  Voltaire ;  who,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that 
I  admire  and  delight  in,  as  an  author,  equally  ia  prose  and  in  ver^e. 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Monsieur  da  Boccage :  in  which  he 
Hays,  Monsieur  Stanhope  s*esi  jetti  dans  la  poUtiquet  ei  je  crois  quit  y 
reussira  :  You  do  very  well,  it  is  your  destination ;  but  remember  that,  to 
succeed  in  great  things,  one  must  first  learn  to  please  in  little  ones.  En- 
gaging manners  and  address  must  prepare  the  way  for  superior  kuowledge 
and  abilities  to  act  with  effect.  The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough's  manners 
and  address  prevailed  with  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  to  let  his  troops  remain 
in  the  army  of  the  Allies  ;  when  neither  their  representations,  nor  his  own 
share  in  the  common  cause,  could  do  it.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  bad 
no  new  matter  to  urge  to  him  ;  but  bad  a  manner,  which  be  could  not,  nor 
did  not,  resist.     Voltaire,  among  a  thousand  little  delicate  strokes  of  that 
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kiDd,  says  of  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  quit  itoit  rhammB  lepiMubriUaniei 
le  plus  aimmbie  du  roiaume  ;  et  quoique  gendre  du  GinSttuei  Minisire,  il 
avoit  pour  lui  iafaveur  pubUque^  Various  little  circamstances  of  that  sort 
will  often  make  a  man  of  great  real  merit  be  hated,  if  he  hath  not  addreM 
aud  manners  to  make  him  be  loved.  Consider  all  your  own  circuinetancet 
seriously ;  and  you  will  find,  that,  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  pleasing  is  the  most 
necessary  for  you  to  study  and  possess.  A  silly  tyrant  said,  oderini  mado 
timeatit :  a  wise  man  would  have  said,  modo  amerU  nihil  iimendumesi  miki. 
Judge  from  your  own  daily  experience,  of  the  efficacy  of  that  pleasing /e  Me 
sais  quoi,  when  you  feel,  as  yon  and  every  body  certainly  does,  that  in 
men  it  is  more  engaging  than  knowledge,  in  women  than  beauty. 

1  long  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  *  *  *,  (who  are  not  yet  arrived,)  because 
they  have  lately  seen  you ;  and  I  always  fancy,  that  1  can  fish  out  something 
new  concerning  you,  from  those  who  have  seen  you  last :  not  thai  1  shall 
much  rely  upon  their  accounts,  because  I  distrust  the  judgment  of  Lord  and 
Lady  ^  *  ^,  in  those  matters  about  which  1  am  most  inquisitive.  They  have 
ruined  their  own  son,  by  what  they  called  and  thought  loving  him.  They 
have  made  him  believe  that  the  world  was  made  for  him,  not  he  for  the 
world  ;  and  unless  he  stays  abroad  a  great  while,  and  falls  into  very  good 
company,  he  will  expect,  what  he  will  never  find,  the  attentions  and  com- 
plaisance from  others,  which  he  has  hitherto  been  used  to  from  Pkpa  and 
Mamma.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  the  case  of  Mr  *  •  *  * ;  who,  I  doubt, 
will  be  run  through  the  body,  and  be  near  dying,  before  he  knows  how  to 
live.  However  you  may  turn  out,  you  can  never  make  me  any  of  these  re- 
proaches. I  indulged  no  silly,  womanish  fondness  for  you :  instead  of  inflict- 
ing my  tenderness  upon  yon,  I  have  taken  all  possible  methods  to  make  you 
deserve  it ;  and  thank  God  you  do ;  at  least,  1  know  but  one  article,  in 
which  you  are  different  from  what  1  could  wish  you ;  and  yon  very  well 
know  what  that  is  I  want :  That  I  and  all  the  world  bhould  like  you,  as  well 
as  1  love  you.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXVII. 

MT  DKAEL  FRI£ND,  London^  April  SO.  O.  S.  1762. 

Avoir  du  monde  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  just  and  happy  expression,  for 
having  address,  manners,  and  for  knowing  how  to  behave  properly  in  all 
companies ;  and  it  implies  very  truly,  that  a  man,  who  hath  not  those  accom- 
plishmento,  is  not  of  the  world.  Without  them,  the  best  parts  are  inefficient, 
civility  is  absurd,  and  freedom  offensive.  A  learned  parson,  rusting  in  bis 
cell,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will  reason  admirably  well  upon  the  nature  ol 
man  ;  will  profoundly  analyse  the  head,  the  heart,  the  reason,  the  will,  the 
passions,  the  senses,  the  sentiments,  and  all  those  subdivivions  of  we  know 
not  what ;  and  yet,  unfortunately,  he  knows  nothing  of  man,  for  he  hath 
not  lived  with  him ;  and  is  ignorant  of  all  the  various  modes,  habitH,  preju- 
dices, and  tastes,  that  always  influence,  and  often  determine  him.  He  view* 
man  as  he  does  colours  in  Sii  Isaac  Newton's  prism,  where  only  the  capi* 
tal  ones  are  seen  ;  but  an  experienced  dyer  knows  all  their  various  shadift 
and  gradations,  together  witli  the  result  of  their  several  mixtures.  Few  meo 
are  of  one  phiin,  decided  colour ;  most  are  mixed,  shaded,  and  blended ; 
and  vary  as  much,  from  different  aitnatioos,  as  changeable  silks  do  from  dif- 
fepeot  lights.    The  man  qui  a  du  monde  knows  all  this  from  bis  own  ex- 
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perieQce  and  observation :  the  conceited,  cloistered  philosopher  knows  no- 
thinj^  of  it  from  his  own  theory ;  his  practice  is  absurd  and  improper,  and 
be  acts  as  awkwardly  as  a  man  would  dance,  who  had  never  seen  others 
dauce,  nor  learned  of  a  dancing- master ;  but  who  had  only  studied  the  notes 
by  which  dances  are  now  pricked  down  as  well  as  tunes.  Observe  and  imi- 
tate, then,  the  address,  the  arts,  and  the  manners  of  those  qui  ontdu  monde  .- 
see  by  what  methods  they  first  make^  and  afterwards  improve  impres- 
sions in  their  favour.  Those  impressions  are  much  oftener  owing  to  little 
causes,  than  to  intrinsic  merit ;  which  is  less  volatile,  and  hath  not  so  sudden 
an  etfect.  Strong  minds  have  undoubtedly  an  ascendant  over  weak  ones,  ab 
Galigai  iVIarechale  d*Ancre  very  justly  observed,  when,  to  the  disgrace  and 
reproach  of  those  times,  she  was  executed  for  having  governed  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis  by  the  arte  of  witchcraft  and  magic  But  then  ascendant  is  to  be  gain- 
ed by  degrees,  and  by  those  arts  only  which  experience  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  teaches  ;  for  few  are  mean  enough  to  be  bullied,  though  most 
are  weak  enough  to  be  bubbled.  1  have  often  seen  people  of  superior,  go- 
verned by  people  of  much  inferior  parts,  without  knowing  or  even  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  so  governed.  This  can  only  happen,  when  those  people 
of  inferior  parts  have  more  worldly  dexterity  and  experience,  than  those  they 
go  vein.  They  see  the  weak  and  unguarded  part,  and  apply  to  it :  they  take 
it,  and  all  the  rest  follows.  Would  you  gain  either  men  or  women,  and 
every  roan  of  sense  desires  to  gain  both,  Ufaut  du  monde.  You  have  had 
more  opportunities  than  ever  any  man  had,  at  your  age,  of  acquiring  ce 
monde.  You  have  been  in  the  best  companies  of  most  countries,  at  an  age  when 
othern  have  hardly  been  in  any  company  at  all.  You  are  master  of  all  those 
languages,  which  John  Trott  seldom  speaks  at  all,  and  never  well ;  conse- 
quently you  need  be  a  stranger  no  where.  This  is  the  way,  and  the  only 
way,  of  having  du  mond^ ,  but  if  you  have  it  not,  and  have  still  any  coarse 
ru!»ticity  about  you,  may  not  one  apply  to  you  the  rusiicus  expectat  of  Ho- 
race ? 

Thtri  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  us  more  particularly  two  things, 
both  which  are  of  infinite  consequence,  and  to  neither  of  which  nature  in- 
clines us ;  1  mean,  the  command  of  our  temper,  and  of  our  countenance.  A 
man  who  has  no  monde  is  inflamed  with  anger,  or  annihilated  with  shame, 
at  every  disagreeable  incident :  the  one  makes  him  act  and  talk  like  a  mad- 
roan,  the  other  makes  him  look  like  a  fool.  But  a  man  who  huAdu  monde^ 
seems  not  to  understand  what  he  cannot  or  ought  not  to  resent.  If  he 
makes  a  slip  himself,  he  recovers  it  by  his  coolness,  instead  of  plunging  deeper 
by  his  confusion,  like  a  stumbling  horse.  He  is  firm,  but  gentle ;  and  prac- 
tises that  roust  excellent  maxim,  suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  The  other 
is  the  volio  sciolto  e  pensieri  str^i.  People  unused  to  the  world  have 
Imbbling  countenances;  and  are  unskilful  enough  to  shew  what  they  have 
sense  enough  not  to  tell.  In  the  course  of  the  world,  a  man  must  very  of- 
ten put  on  an  easy,  frank  countenance,  upon  very  disagreeable  occasions ; 
he  must  seem  pleased,  when  he  is  very  much  otherwise  ;  he  must  be  able 
to  accost  and  receive  with  smiles,  those  whom  he  would  much  rather  meet 
with  swords.  In  courts  he  must  not  turn  himself  inside  out.  All  this 
may,  nay  must  be  done,  without  falsehood  and  treachery ;  for  it  must  go  no 
farther  than  politeness  and  manners,  and  must  stop  short  of  assurances  and 
professions  of  simulated  friendship,  Good  manners,  to  those  one  does  not 
love,  are  no  more  a  breach  of  truth,  than  ^*  your  humble  servant*'  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  challenge  is ;  they  are  universally  agreed  upon,  and  understood,  to 
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be  things  of  course.  They  are  necessary  guards  of  the  deceocyand  peace  of 
society :  they  mast  only  act  defensively ;  and  then  not  with  arms  poisoned  by 
perfidy.  Truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  must  be  the  inrariable  principle 
of  e\rery  roan,  who  bath  either  religion,  honour,  or  prudence.  Those  who 
riolate  it  may  be  canning,  bat  they  are  not  able.  Lies  and  perfidy  are  the 
refuge  of  fools  and  cowards.     Adieu  I 

P.  S.  I  must  recommend  to  you  again,  to  take  your  leave  of  all  yonr  French 
acquaintance,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  them  regret  your  departure, 
and  wish  to  see  and  welcome  you  at  Paris  again  ;  where  you  naay  possibly 
return  before  it  is  very  long.  This  must  not  be  done  in  a  cold,  ciril  man- 
ner, but  with  at  least  seeming  warmth,  sentiment,  and  concern.  Acknow- 
ledge the  obligations  you  have  to  them  for  the  kindness  they  have  shewn 
you  during  your  stay  at  Paris ;  assure  them,  that,  wherever  yon  are,  you  will 
remember  them  with  gratitude ;  wish  for  opportunities  of  giving  them  proofe 
of  your  plus  tendre  et  respeciueux  souvenir  ;  beg  of  them,  in  case  your  good 
fortune  should  carry  you  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  yon  could  be  of 
any  the  least  use  to  them,  that  they  would  employ  you  without  reserve. 
Say  all  tliis,  and  a  great  deal  more,  emphatically  and  pathetically ;  for  yon 
know  si  vis  mejlere.  This  can  can  do  you  no  harm,  if  you  never  return  to 
Paris  :  but  if  you  do,  as  probably  you  may,  it  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  yoa. 
Remember  too,  not  to  omit  going  to  every  hou!<e  where  you  have  ever  been 
once,  to  take  leave  and  recommend  yourself  to  their  remembrance.  The  re- 
putation which  you  leave  at  one  place,  where  you  have  been,  will  circulate, 
and  you  will  meet  with  it  at  twenty  places  where  you  are  to  go.  That  is  a 
labour  never  quite  lost. 

This  letter  will  shew  you,  that  the  accident  which  happened  to  noe  yes- 
terday, and  of  which  Mr  Grevenkop  gives  you  an  acconnt,  hath  had  no  bad 
consequences.     My  escape  was  a  great  one. 


LETTER  CCLXXVIII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lwdon^  May  11.  O.  S.  Vlbt, 

I  break  my  word  by  writing  this  letter ;  but  i  break  it  on  the  allowable 
side,  by  doing  more  than  I  promised.  I  have  pleasure  in  writing  to  you; 
and  you  may  possibly  have  some  pnifit  in  reading  what  I  write :  either  of 
the  motives  were  sutiicient  for  me,  both  I  cannot  withstand.  By  your  last, 
1  calculate  that  you  will  leave  Paris  this  day  se'ntiight ;  upon  that  suppo- 
sition, this  letter  may  still  find  you  there. 

Colonel  Perry  arrived  here  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  sent  me  a  book 
horn  you ;  Cassandra  abridged.  1  am  sure  it  cannot  be  too  much  abridged. 
The  spirit  of  that  most  voluminous  work,  fairly  extracted,  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  smallest  duodecimo ;  and  it  is  most  astonishing,  that  there 
ever  could  have  been  people  idle  enough  to  write  or  read  such  endless  heaps 
of  the  same  stuff.  It  was,  however,  the  occupation  of  thousands  in  the 
last  century,  and  is  still  the  private,  though  disavowed,  amusement  of  young 
giris,  and  sentimental  ladies.  A  love-sick  girl  finds,  in  the  captain  with  whom 
she  is  in  love,  all  the  courage  and  all  the  graces  of  the  tender  and  accom- 
plished Orooudates  :  and  many  a  grown-up,  sentimental  lady,  talks  delicate 
Clelia  to  the  hero,  whom  she  would  engage  to  eternal  love,  or  laments  with 
her  that  love  is  not  eternal. 
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Ah  !  qu*il  est  doux  d'aimei,  si  Ton  aimoit  toujours ! 
Mali  h^las  !  il  n'eiit  point  d*et«meUes  amours. 

it  is,  however,  very  well  to  have  read  one  of  those  extravagant  works,  (of 
all  which  La  Calprenede'n  are  the  best,)  because  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  talk, 
with  some  degree  of  knowledge,  upon  all  those  subjects  that  other  people 
talk  sometimes  upon :  and  I  would  by  no  nieans  have  any  thing,  that  is 
known  to  others,  be  totally  unknown  to  you.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for 
any  man,  to  be  able  to  talk  or  to  hear,  neither  ignorantly  nor  absurdly,  up* 
on  any  subject ;  for  I  have  known  people,  who  have  not  said  x)ne  word, 
hear  ignorantly  and  absurdly ;  it  has  appeared  in  their  inattentive  and  un- 
meaning faces. 

This,  I  think,  is  as  little  likely  to  happen  to  yon,  as  to  any  body  of  your 
age  :  and  if  you  will  but  add  a  versatility,  and  easy  conformity  of  manners, 
I  4cnow  no  company  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  de  irop. 

This  versatility  is  more  particularly  necessary  for  you  at  this  time,  now 
that  you  are  going  to  so  many  different  places ;  for,  though  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  several  courts  of  Germany  are  in  general  the  same,  yet 
every  one  has  its  particidar  characteristic  ;  som^  peculiarity  or  other,  which* 
distinguishes  it  from  the  next.  This  you  should  carefully  attend  to,  and  im- 
mediately adopt.  Nothing  flatters  people  more,  nor  makes  strangers  so  wel- 
come, as  such  an  occasional  conformity.  1  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  you 
should  mimic  the  air  and  sti£Fness  of  every  awkward  German  court ;  no,  by 
no  means ;  but  I  mean  that  you  should  only  cheerfully  comply,  and  fall  in 
with  certain  local  habits,  such  as  ceremonies,  diet,  turn  of  conversation,  &c. 
People  who  are  lately  come  from  Paris,  and  who  have  been  a  good  while 
there,  are  generally  suspected,  and  especially  in  Germany,  of  having  a  de- 
gree of  contempt  for  every  other  place.  Take  great  care  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  appear,  at  least  outwardly,  in  your  behaviour ;  but  commend  what- 
ever deserves  any  degree  of  commendation,  without  comparing  it  with  what 
you  may  have  left,  much  better  of  the  same  kind,  at  Paris.  As  for  instance, 
the  German  kitchen  is,  without  doubi,  execrable,  and  the  French  delicious : 
however,  never  commend  the  French  kitchen  at  a  German  table  ;  but  eat 
of  what  you  can  find  tolerable  there,  and  commend  it,  without  comparing 
it  to  any  thing  better.  I  have  known  many  British  Yahoos,  who,  though 
while  they  were  at  Paris  conformed  to  no  one  Frenbh  custom,  as  soon  as 
they  got  any  where  else,  talked  of  nothing  but  what  they  did,  saw,  and  eat 
at  Paris.  The  freedom  of  the  French  is  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately  at 
all  the  courts  in  Germany,  though  their  easiness  may,  and  ought ;  but  that 
too  at  8ome  places  more  than  others.  The  courts  of  Manheim  and  Bonn, 
I  take  to  be  a  little  more  unbarbarised  than  some  others ;  that  of  Mayence, 
an  ecclesiastical  one,  as  well  as  that  of  Treves,  (neither  of  which  is  much 
frequented  by  foreigners,)  retnins,  1  conceive,  a  great  deal  of  the  Goth  and 
Vandal  still.  There,  more  reserve  and  ceremony  are  necessary ;  and  not  a 
word  of  the  French.  At  Berlin,  you  cannot  be  too  French.  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Cassel,  &c.  are  of  the  mixed  kind,  un  peu  dicrofCis,  mais  pas 
assez. 

Another  thing,  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  you  may  ever  be,  is  not  only 
real,  but  seeming  attention,  to  whoever  you  speak  to,  or  to  whoever  speaks 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  so  brutally  shocking,  nor  so  little  forgiven,  as  a 
seeming  inattention  to  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you :  and  I  have  known 
many  a  man  knocked  down,  for  (in  my  opinion)  a  much  slighter  provoca- 
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tioD,  than  that  ehockiog  inattention  which  1  mean.  I  have  aeen  many  peo- 
ple, who,  while  yon  are  speaking  to  them,  instead  of  looking  at,  and  attend- 
ing to  you,  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  ceiling  or  some  other  part  of  the  room, 
look  out  of  the  wihdow,  play  with  a  dog,  twirl  their  snuff-box,  or  pick  their 
nose.  Nothing  discovers  a  little,  futile,  frivolous  mind  more  than  this,  and 
nothing  is  so  offensively  ill-bred  :  it  is  an  explicit  declaration  on  your  part, 
that  every,  the  most  trifling  object,  deserves  your  attention  more  than  all 
that  can  be  said  by  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you.  Judge  of  the  sen- 
timents of  hatred  and  resentment,  which  such  treatment  must  excite  in  every 
breast  where  any  degree  of  self-love  dwells  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  yet  met 
with  that  breast  where  there  was  not  a  great  deal :  I  repeat  it  again  and  again, 
(for  it  is  highly  necessary  for  you  to  remember  it,)  that  sort  of  vanity  and 
self-love  is  inseparable  from  human  nature,  whatever  may  be  its  rank  or  con- 
dition ;  even  your  footmen  will  sooner  forget  and  forgive  a  beating,  than  any 
manifest  mark  of  slight  and  contempt.  Be  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  not  only 
really,  but  seemingly  and  manifestly  attentive  to  whoever  speaks  to  you ; 
nay,  more,  take  their  ton,  and  tune  yourself  to  their  unison.  Be  seriana  with 
.the  serious,  gay  with  the  gay,  and  trifle  with  the  triflers.  In  «— wyi^itFg 
these  various  shapes,  endeavour  to  make  each  of  them  seem  to  ait  easy  up> 
on  you,  and  even  to  appear  to  be  your  own  natural  one.  This  is  the  tnie 
and  useful  versatility,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  at  once 
teaches  the  utility  and  the  means  of  acquiring. 

I  am  very  sure,  at  least  I  hope,  that  you  will  never  make  use  of  a  silly 
expression,  which  is  the  favourite  expression,  and  the  absurd  excoae  of  all 
fools  and  blockheads  ;  I  cannot  do  such  a  tfiing  ;  a  thing  by  no  means  eitii(*r 
morally  or  physically  impossible.  I  cannot  attend  long  together  to  the  same 
thing,  says  one  fool :  that  is,  he  is  such  a  fool  that  he  will  not.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  awkward  fellow,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  swfNii, 
and  who  always  took  it  off  before  dinner,  saying,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
dine  with  his  sword  on ;  upon  which  I  could  not  help  telling  him,  that  I 
really  believed  he  could  without  any  probable  danger  either  to  himself  or 
others.  It  is  a  shame  and  an  absurdity,  for  any  man  to  Kay  that  he  cannot 
do  all  those  things,  which  are  commonly  done  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Another  thing  that  I  must  earnestly  warn  you  against  is  laziness;  by  which 
more  people  have  lost- the  fruit  of  their  travels  than,  perhaps,  by  any  other 
thing.  Pray  be  always  in  motion.  Early  in  the  morning  go  and  see  things; 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  go  and  see  people.  If  you  stay  but  a  week  at  a  place, 
and  that  an  insignificant  one,  see,  however,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there ;  know 
as  many  people,  and  get  into  as  many  bouses,  as  ever  you  can. 

I  recommend  to  you  likewise,  though  probably  you  have  thought  of  it 
yourself,  to  carry  in  your  pocket  a  map  of  Germany,  in  which  the  post- roads 
are  marked ;  and  also  some  short  book  of  travels  through  Germany.  Tbv 
former  will  help  to  imprint  in  your  memory  situations  and  distances ;  and 
the  latter  will  point  out  many  things  fur  you  to  see,  that  might  otherwise 
possibly  escape  you ;  and  which,  though  they  may  be  in  themselves  of  little 
consequence,  you  would  regret  not  having  seen,  after  having  been  at  the  places 
where  they  were. 

Thus  warned  and  provided  for  your  journey,  God  speed  you;  Felix,  faus' 
tumque  sit  /     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  May  27.  O.  S.  1752. 

1  K«n<l  you  the  inclosed  original  from  a  friend  of  ours,  with  my  own  com- 
mentaries upon  the  text ;  a  text  which  I  have  so  often  paraphrased,  and  com- 
mented upon  already,  that  I  believe  I  can  hardly  say  any  thing  new  upon 
it ;  l>ut,  however,  I  cannot  give  it  over  till  I  am  better  convinced,  than  1 
yet  um,  that  you  feel  all  the  utility,  the  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  it ; 
nay,  not  only  feel,  hut  practise  it.  Your  panegyrist  allows  you,  what  most 
fathers  would  be  more  than  satisfied  with,  iu  a  son,  and  chides  me  for  not 
contenting  myself  with  fessentieliemeni  bon  ;  but  I,  who  have  been  in  no 
one  respect  like  other  fathers,  cannot  neither,  like  them,  content  myself  with 
ressentieUemeni  bon  ;  because  I  know  that  it  will  not  do  your  business  in  the 
world,  while  you  want  quelques  couches  de  vemis.  Few  fathers  care  much 
for  their  sons,  or,  at  least,  most  of  them  care  more  for  their  money :  and,  con  • 
iequently,  content  themselves  wiili  giving  them,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the 
common  run  of  education ;  that  is,  a  school  till  eighteen  ;  the  University  till 
twenty;  and  a  couple  of  years  riding  post  through  the  several  towns  of  Europe ; 
impatient  till  their  boobies  come  home  to  be  married,  and,  as  they  call  it,  set- 
tled. Of  those  who  really  love  their  sons,  few  know  how  to  do  it.  Some 
spoil  them  by  fondling  them  while  they  are  young,  and  Uien  quarrel  with  them 
when  th^y  are  grown  up,  for  having  been  Mpoiled;  some  love  them  like  mothers, 
and  attend  only  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  hopes  of  their  fami- 
ly, solemnise  his  birth-day,  and  rejoice,  like  the  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
at  the  increase  of  his  bulk ;  while  others,  mindinr,  as  they  think,  only  essen- 
tials, take  pains  and  pleasure  to  see  in  their  heir,  all  their  favourite  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections.  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  kept  clear  of  all 
these  errors  in  the  education  which  I  have  given  you.  I^o  weaknesses  of  my 
own  have  warped  it,  no  parsimony  has  starved  it,  no  rigour  has  deformed  it. 
Sound  and  extensive  learning  was  the  foundation  which  I  meant  to  lay — 1 
have  laid  it ;  but  that  alone,  I  knew,  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient :  the 
ornamental,  the  showish,  the  pleasing  superatructure  was  to  be  begun.  In 
that  view,  I  threw  you  into  the  great  world,  entirely  your  own  master,  at  an 
age  when  others  either  guzzle  at  the  University,  or  are  sent  abroad  in  ser- 
yitudt^  to  some  awkward,  pedantic,  Scotch  Governor.  This  was  to  put  yuu 
in  the  way,  and  the  only  way  of  acquiring  those  manners,  Uiat  address,  and 
thost*  graces,  whicli  exclusively  distinguish  people  of  fashion ;  and  without 
which  all  moral  virtues,  and  all  acquired  learning,  are  of  no  sort  of  use  in 
courts  and  ie  beau  monde  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  an 
hindrance.  They  are  feared  and  disliked  in  those  places,  as  too  severe,  if 
not  smoothed  and  introduced  by  the  ffraces  ;  but  of  these  graces,  of  this  ne- 
cessary beau  verniSf  it  seems  there  are  still  quelques  couches  qui  manquent. 
Now,  pray  let  me  ask  you,  coolly  and  seriously,  pourquoi  ces  couches  maH" 
quenl  elies  ?  For  you  may  as  easily  take  them,  as  you  may  wear  more  or 
less  powder  in  your  hair,  more  or  less  lace  upon  your  coat.  1  can,  there- 
fore, account  for  your  wanting  them  no  other  way  in  the  world,  than  from 
your  not  being  yet  convinced  of  their  full  value.  You  have  heard  some 
English  bucks  say,  **  Damn  these  finical  outlandisb  aire,  give  me  a  manly, 
resolute  manner.  They  make  a  rout  with  their  graces,  and  talk  like  a  par- 
cel of  dancing- masters,  and  dress  like  a  parcel  of  fops :  one  good  Englishman 
will  beat  three  of  them/'     But  let  your  own  observation  undeceive  yoa  of 

Sy 
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these  prejudices.  I  will  give  you  one  instance  only,  instead  of  an  hundred 
that  I  could  give  you,  of  a  very  shining  fortune  and  6gnre,  raised  upon  no 
other  foundation  whatsoever,  than  that  of  address,  manners,  and  graces. 
Between  you  and  me,  (for  this  example  must  go  no  farther,)  what  do  yoo 
think  made  oor  friend.  Lord  A  *  *  *  *e,  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  guards. 
Governor  of  Virginia,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  Ambassador  to  Paris;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  pounds  a-year  ?  Was  it  his  birth  ? 
No,  a  Dutch  gentleman  only.  Was  it  his  estate  ?  No,  he  had  none.  Was 
it  his  learning,  his  parts,  his  political  abilities  and  application?  Yon  can  an- 
swer these  questions  as  easily,  and  as  soon,  as  I  can  ask  them.  What  was 
it  then  ?  Many  people  wondered,  but  I  do  not ;  for  I  know,  and  will  tell 
you.  It  was  his  air,  his  address,  his  manners,  and  his  graces.  He  pleased, 
and  by  pleasing  became  a  favourite ;  and  by  becoming  a  favourite  became 
all  that  he  has  been  since.  Shew  me  any  one  instance,  where  intrinsic  worth 
and  merit,  unassisted  by  exterior  accomplishments,  have  raised  any  roan  so 
high.  You  know  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  now  Mar^ehaly  Cardan  6/iat, 
Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre,  twice  Ambassador,  &c.  By  what  means  ? 
Not  by  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  or  any  un- 
common penetration  and  sagacity.  Women  alone  formed  and  raised  him. 
The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  had  him  before  he  wss 
sixteen  years  old ;  this  put  him  in  fashion  among  the  beau  mande  .*  and  the 
late  Regent's  eldest  daughter,  now  Madame  de  Modene,  took  him  next,  and 
was  near  marrying  him.  These  early  connections  with  women  of  the  first 
distinction  gave  him  those  manners,  graces,  and  address,  which  you  see  he 
has  ;  and  which,  I  can  assure  you,  are  all  that  he  has ;  for,  strip  him  of  them, 
and  he  will  be  one  of  the  poorest  men  in  Europe.  Man  nor  woman  cannot 
resist  an  engaging  exterior ;  it  will  please,  it  will  make  its  way.  You  want, 
it  seems,  but  quelques  couches  ;  for  God*s  sake,  lose  no  time  in  getting  them ; 
and  now  you  have  gone  so  fiar,  complete  the  work.  Think  of  nothing  ebe 
till  that  work  is  finished:  unwearied  application  will  bring  about  any  thing ; 
and  surely  your  application  can  never  be  so  well  employed  as  upon  that  ob- 
ject, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  facilitate  all  others.  With  your  know- 
ledge and  parts,  if  adorned  by  manners  and  graces,  what  may  yun  not  hope 
uue  day  to  be  ?  But  without  them,  you  will  be  in  the  situation  of  a  man 
who  tihould  be  very  fleet  of  one  leg  but  very  lame  of  the  other.  He  could 
not  run,  the  lame  leg  would  check  and  clog  the  well  one,  which  would  be 
very  near  useless. 

From  my  original  plan  for  your  education,  I  meant  to  make  you  un 
homme  universel;  what  depended  upon  me  is  executed,  the  little  that  remains 
undone  depends  singly  upon  you.  Do  not  then  disappoint,  when  you  can 
80  easily  gratify  me.  It  is  your  own  interest  which  1  am  pressing  yon  to 
pursue,  and  it  is  the  only  return  that  1  desire  for  all  the  care  and  afiection 
of,  Yours. 


LETiEi(   CCLXXX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  May  31.  O.  S.  175?. 

The  world  is  the  book,  and  the  only  one  to  which,  at  present,  I  would 

have  you  apply  yourself ;  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  it  will  be  of  more 

use  to  you,  than  all  the  books  that  ever  were  read.     Lay  aside  the  be«e  book 

whenever  you  cwi  go  into  the  best  company ;  and  depend  .upon  it,  y.m  change 
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for  tlie  better.     However,  as  tbe  most  tamultaous  life,  whether  of  business 
or  pleasure,  leaves  some  vacant  moments  every  day,  in  which  a  book  is  the 
refuge  of  a  rational  being,  I  mean  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  method  of  cm- 
ploying  those  moments  (which  will  and  ought  to  be  but  few)  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner*     Throw  away  none  of  your  time  upon  those  trivial, 
futile  books,  published  by  idle  or  necessitous  authors,  for  the  amusement  of 
idle  and  ignorant  readers :  such  sort  of  books  swarm  and  buzz  about  one 
every  day ;  flap  them  away,  they  have  no  sting.     Cerium  petBfinem,  have 
some  one  object  for  those  leisure  moments,  and  pursue  that  object  invariably 
till  you  have  attained  it ;  and  then  take  some  other.     For  instance,  consi- 
dering your  destination,  I  would  advise  you  to  single  out  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  seras  of  modern  history,  and  confine  all  your  reading  to 
that  (Era,     If  you  pitch  upon  the  Treaty  of  Mun^ter,  (and  that  is  the  proper 
period  to  begin  with,  in  tbe  course  which  I  am  now  recommending))  do  not 
interrupt  it  by  dipping  and  deviating  into  other  books,  unrelative  to  it ;  but 
consult  only  the  most  authentic  histories,  letters,  memoirs,  and  negotiations, 
relative  to  that  great  transaction ;  reading  and  comparing  them,  with  all  that 
caution  and  distrust  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  recommends  to  you,  in  a  bet- 
ter manner,  and  in  better  words  than  I  can.     The  next  period  worth  your 
particular  knowledge,  is  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  which  was  calculated 
tu  lay,  and  in  effect  did  lay,  the  foundation  of  the  succession  of  the  Hou^c 
of  Bourbon  to  the  crown  of  Spain.     Pursue  that  in  the  same  manner,  singling, 
out  of  the  millions  of  volumes  written  upon  that  occasion,  the  two  or  three 
most  authentic  ones,  and  particularly  letters,  which  are  the  best  authorities 
in  matters  of  negotiation.     Next  come  the  Treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  liys- 
wick,  postscripts  in  a  manner  to  those  of  Munster  and  the  Pyrenees.    Those 
two  transactions  have  had  great  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  publication 
of  many  authentic  and  original  letters  and  pieces.     The  concessions  made  at 
the  Treaty  of  Kyswick,  by  the  then  triumphant  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  asto- 
nished all  those  who  viewed  things  only  superficially  ;  but,  I  should  think, 
must  have  been  easily  accounted  for  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  its  King,  Charles  the  Second,  at 
that  time.     The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  th(^  peace  of  Kyswick, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  great  war  in  1702,  though  a  short,  is  a  most  in- 
teresiiug  one.     Every  week  of  it  almost  produced  some  great  event.     Twu 
partition  treaties,  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his  unexpected  will,  and 
the  acceptonce  of  it  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  violation  of  the  second  treaty 
of  partition,  just  signed  and  ratified  by  him.     Philip  the  Fifth  quietly  and 
cheerfully  received  in  Spain,  and  acknowledged  as  King  of  it,  by  most  of 
those  powers,  who  afterwards  joined  in  an  alliance  to  dethrone  him.     I  can- 
not help  making  this  observation  upon  that  occasion :  That  character  has 
often  more  to  do  in  great  transactions,  than  prudence  and  sound  policy ;  for 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  gratified  his  personal  pride,  by  giving  a  Bourbon  King 
to  Spain,  at  tbe  expense  ai  tbe  true  interest  of  F>ance ;  which  would  have  ac- 
quired much  more  solid  and  permanent  strength  by  the  addition  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Lorraine,  upon  the  footing  of  the  second  partition  treaty ;  and  I 
think  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe  that  he  preferred  the  will.     It  is  true,  he  . 
mij^ht  hope  to  influence  his  grandson ;  but  he  could  never  expect  that  his 
Bourbon  posterity  in  France  should  influence  his  Bourbon  posterity  in  Spain  ; 
he  knew  too  well  how  weak  the  ties  of  blood  are  among  men,  and  how  much 
weaker  still  they  are  among  Princes.     The  Memoirs  of  Count  Harrach,  and 
of  Las  Torres,  give  a  good  deal  of  light  into  the  transactioiu  of  the  Court  of 
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Spain,  previous  to  the  death  of  that  weak  King ;  and  the  Letters  of  the 
Marechal  d*Harcoart,  then  the  French  Ambassador  in  Spain,  of  which  I  hare 
authentic  copies  in  manuscript,  firom  the  year  1698  to  1701,  have  cleared  up 
that  whole  affair  to  roe.  I  keep  that  book  for  yoo.  It  appears  by  thwip 
iettern,  that  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria,  with  regard  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Madame  Berlips,  her  fiiFonrite,  together 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  partition  treaty,  which  incensed  all  Spain,  were 
the  true  and  only  reasons  of  the  will,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  Car- 
dinal Portocarrero,  nor  any  of  the  Grandees,  were  bribed  by  France,  as  wa*( 
generally  reported  and  believed  at  that  time;  which  confirms  V^oltaire'tf 
anecdote  upon  that  subject.  Then  opens  a  new  scene  and  a  new  century ; 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  good  fortune  forsakes  him,  till  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  make  him  amends  for  all  the  mischief  they  had  dontr 
him,  by  making  the  allies  refuse  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  bim  at  Ger 
truydenberg.  How  the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Utrecht  was  afterwardu 
brouj^ht  on,  you  have  lately  read  ;  and  you  cannot  inform  yourself  too  mi- 
nutely of  all  those  circumstances,  tlmt  treaty  being  the  freshest  source  from 
whence  the  late  transactions  of  Europe  have  flowed.  The  alterations  that 
have  since  happened,  whether  by  wars  or  treaties,  are  so  recent,  that  ali 
the  written  accounts  are  to  be  helped  out,  proved,  or  contradicted,  by  the 
oral  ones  of  almost  every  informed  person,  of  a  certain  age  or  rank  in  life. 
For  the  facts,  dates,  and  original  pieces  of  this  century,  you  will  find  then 
in  Lamberti,  till  the  year  1715,  and  after  that  time  in  Rousnet's  RecueiL 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  tJiould  plod  hours  together  in  researches  of  this 
kind ;  no,  you  may  employ  your  time  more  usefully :  but  I  mean,  that  yoa 
should  make  the  most  of  the  moments  you  do  employ,  by  method,  and  the 
pursuit  of  one  single  object  at  a  time ;  nor  should  I  call  it  a  digression  from 
that  object,  if,  when  you  meet  with  clashing  and  jsrring  pretensions  of  dif* 
ferent  princes  to  the  same  thing,  you  had  immediately  recourse  to  other  books, 
in  which  those  several  pretensions  were  clearly  stated ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
is  the  only  way  of  remembering  those  contested  rights  and  claims :  for,  were 
a  man  to  read  tout  dt  suite,  Schwederuss  Theatrum  Pretensionum^  he  would 
only  be  confounded  by  the  variety,  and  remember  none  of  them ;  whereas, 
by  examining  them  occasionally,  as  they  happen  to  occur,  either  in  the  coutse 
of  your  historical  reading,  or  as  they  are  agitated  in  your  own  times,  you 
will  retain  them,  by  connecting  them  with  those  historical  facts  which  oc- 
casioned your  inquiry.  For  example,  had  you  read,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  folios  of  Pretensions,  those,  among  others,  of  the  two  Kings  of  Eng> 
land  and  Prussia  to  Oost  Frise,  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  have  renem* 
bered  them ;  hut  now,  that  they  are  become  the  debated  object  at  the  Diet 
at  Katisbon,  and  the  topic  of  all  political  conversations,  if  yoa  consult  both 
books  and  persons  concerning  them,  and  inform  yourself  thoroughly,  yon 
will  never  forget  them  as  long  as  you  live.  You  will  hear  a  great  deal  of 
them  on  one  side,  at  HanoFer ;  and  as  much  on  the  other  side,  afterwards, 
at  Berlin :  hear  both  sides,  and  form  your  own  opinion ;  but  dispute  with 
neither. 

Letters  from  foreign  ministers  to  their  courts,  and  from  their  courts  to 
them,  are,  if  genuine,  the  best  and  most  authentic  reconls  yon  can  read,  as 
far  as  they  go.  Cardinal  d'Ossat's,  President  Jeanin's,  D'Estrade's,  Sir 
William  1  emple's,  will  not  only  inform  your  mind,  but  form  your  style  : 
which,  in  letters  of  business,  should  be  very  plain  and  simple,  but,  at  chr 
same  time,  exceedingly  clear,  correct,  and  pure. 
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AH  that  I  Lave  said  may  be  redoced  to  these  two  or  three  plain  princi- 
ples: 1st,  That  70a  should  now  read  very  little,  bat  converse  a  great  deal : 
2dly,  To  read  no  useless,  unprofitable  books;  and,  3dly,  That  those  which  you 
do  read,  may  all  tend  to  a  certain  object,  and  be  relative  to,  and  consequen- 
tial of  each  other.  In  this  method,  half  an  hour  s  reading  every  day  will 
carry  you  a  great  way.  People  seldom  know  how  to  employ  their  time  to 
the  best  advantage,  till  they  have  too  Little  left  to  employ ;  but  if,  at  your 
age,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  people  would  but  consider  the  value  of  it,  and 
put  every  moment  to  interest,  it  is  incredible  what  an  additional  fund  of 
knowledge  and  pleasure  such  an  economy  would  bring  in.  I  look  back 
with  regret  upon  that  large  sum  of  time,  which,  in  my  youth,  I  lavished 
away  idly,  without  either  improvement  or  pleasure.  Take  warning  betimes, 
and  enjoy  every  moment ;  pleasures  do  not  commonly  last  so  long  as  life, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for 
knowledge,  consequently  every  moment  is  precious. 

I  am  surprised  at  having  received  no  letter  from  yon  since  yon  left  Paris. 
I  still  direct  this  to  Strasburgh,  as  I  did  my  two  last.  I  shall  direct  my  next 
to  the  post  house  at  Mayence,  unless  I  receive,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary 
instructions  from  you.  Adieu.  Remember  ks  aUenHons  :  they  must  be 
your  passports  into  good  company. 


LETTER  CCLXXXL 

MY  0£AR  FRIEND,  Loiidim,  JtmM,  O.  S.  1752. 

Very  few  celebrated  negociatora  have  been  eminent  for  their  learning. 
The  most  famous  French  negociators  (and  I  know  no  nation  that  can  boast  of 
abler)  have  been  military  men,  as  Monsieur  d'Harcourt,  Comte  d'Estrades, 
Marechal  d'Uxelles,  and  others.  The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
at  least  as  able  a  negociator  as  a  general,  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  books, 
bat  extremely  knowing  in  men ;  whereas  the  learned  Grotius  appeared,  both 
in  Sweden  and  in  France,  to  be  a  very  bungling  minister.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  A  man  of  very  deep  learning  most 
have  employed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  books ;  and  a  skilful  nego* 
ciator  must  necessarily  have  employed  much  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
with  man.  The  sound  scholar,  when  dragged  out  of  his  dusty  closet  into 
basiness,  acts  by  book,  and  deals  with  men  as  he  has  read  of  them  ;  not  as 
he  has  known  them  by  experience :  he  follows  Spartan  and  Roman  prece- 
dents, in  what  be  falsely  imagines  to  be  similar  cases  ;  whereas  two  cases 
never  were,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  exactly  alike  ;  and  he  would 
be  capable,  where  he  thought  spirit  and  vigour  necessary,  to  draw  a  circle 
round  the  persons  he  treated  with,  and  to  insist  upon  a  categorical  answer 
before  they  went  out  of  it,  because  he  had  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  that 
once  upon  a  time  some  Roman  ambassador  did  so.  No ;  a  certain  degree 
of  learning  may  help,  but  no  degree  of  learning  will  ever  make  a  skilful  mi- 
nister :  whereas  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  the  characters,  passions, 
and  habits  of  mankind,  has,  without  one  grain  of  learning,  made  a  thousand. 
Military  men  have  seldom  much  knowledge  of  books ;  their  education  does 
not  allow  it ;  but  what  makes  great  amends  for  that  want  is,  that  they  ge- 
nerally know  a  great  deal  of  the  world ;  they  are  thrown  into  it  you.ng ;  they 
see  variety  of  nations  and  characters ;  and  they  soon  find,  that  to  rise,  which 
is  the  aim  of  them  all,  they  moat  first  please :  these  concarreot  causes  •!• 
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mo8(  always  give  them  manners  and  politeness.  In  conseqnenoe  of  which, 
you  see  them  always  distinj^ished  at  courts,  and  favoured  hy  the  women. 
I  could  wish  that  you  liad  been  of  an  age  to  have  made  a  campaign  or  two 
as  a  volunteer.  It  would  hare  given  you  an  attention,  a  veraatility,  aad  an 
alertness ;  all  which  I  xloubt  yon  want ;  and  a  great  want  it  is. 

A  foreign  minister  has  not  great  business  to  transact  every  day ;  so  that 
his  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  negociating  are  not  frequently  pat  to  the  trial : 
but  he  has  that  to  do  every  day»  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  and  smooth  the  way  for  his  business ;  that  is,  to  insinuate 
himself  by  hb  manners,  not  cmly  into  the  houses,  but  into  the  confidence  of 
the  most  considerable  people  of  that  place ;  to  contribute  to  their  pleasures, 
and  insensibly  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stranger  himself.  A  skilful  mi- 
nister may  very  possibly  be  doing  his  master's  business  full  as  well,  in  do- 
ing the  honours  gracefully  and  genteelly  of  a  ball  or  a  supper,  as  if  he  weie 
laboriously  writing  a  protocol  in  his  closet.  The  Mar^chal  d*Harcourt,  by  hit 
magnificence,  his  manners,  and  his  politeness,  blunted  the  ^dge  of  the  long 
aversion  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  the  French.  The  court  and  the  grandees 
were  personally  fond  of  him,  and  frequented  hb  house ;  and  were  at  last  in- 
sensibly brought  to  prefer  a  French  to  a  German  yoke ;  which  I  am  coovincr«! 
would  never  have  happened,  had  Comte  d'Harrach  been  Marshal  d*Har- 
court,  or  the  Marechal  d'Harcourt  Comte  d'Harrach.  ^llie  Comte  d*£9trBde» 
had,  by  us  manierts  polies  el  liantes^  formed  such  connections,  and  gained 
such  an  interest  in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  Monsieur  de 
Witt,  the  then  Pensionary  of  Holland,  often  applied  to  him  to  use  hb  inte- 
rest with  his  friend,  both  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  whenever  be 
(De  Witt)  had  a  difficult  point  which  he  wanted  to  carry.  Thb  wm  cci^ 
tainly  not  brought  about  by  hb  knowledge  of  books,  but  of  men :  daociag, 
fencing,  and  riding,  with  a  little  military  architecture,  were  no  doubt  the 
top  of  his  education  ;  and  if  he  knew  that  coUegiunit  in  Latin,  signified  eo^ 
lege  in  French,  it  must  have  been  by  accident.  But  he  knew  what  was 
more  useful :  from  thirteen  years  old,  he  had  been  in  the  great  world,  and 
had  read  men  and  women  so  long,  that  he  could  then  read  them  at  sight. 

Talking,  the  other  day,  upon  thb  and  other  subjects,  all  relative  to  you, 
with  one  who  knows  and  loves  you  very  well,  and  expressing  my  anxbty 
and  wishes  that  your  exterior  accomplishments,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  might 
adorn,  and  at  least  equal  your  intrinsic  merit  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour; 
the  person  interrupted  me,  and  said,  Set  your  heart  at  rest ;  that  never  will 
nor  can  happen.  It  is  not  in  character ;  that  gentleness,  that  dtnuxMr^  those 
attentions,  which  you  wish  him  to  have,  are  not  in  his  nature ;  and  do  what 
you  will,  nay,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  can  never  acquire  them.  Nature 
may  be  a  little  disguised  and  altered  by  care ;  but  can  by  no  means  what- 
soever be  totally  forced  and  changed.  I  denied  this  principle  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  but  admitting,  however,  that  in  many  respects  our  nature  was  not 
to  be  changed  ;  an^  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  others  it  might  by 
care  be  very  much  altered  and  improved,  so  as  in  truth  to  be  changed ;  that 
1  took  those  exterior  accomplishments,  which  we  had  been  talking  of,  to  be 
mere  modes,  and  absolutely  depending  upon  the  will,  and  upon  custom ;  and 
that,  therefore,  I  was  convinced  that  your  good  sense,  which  must  shew  yon 
the  importance  of  them,  would  make  you  resolve  at  all  events  to  acquire 
them,  even  in  spite  of  nature,  if  nature  be  in  the  case.  Our  dbpute,  which 
lasted  a  great  while,  ended,  as  Voltaire  observes  that  dbputea  in  England 
are  apt  to  doy  in  a  wager  of  fifty  guineas ;  which  I  myself  am  to  decide  up- 
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on  honour,  and  of  which  this  is  a  faithful  copy.  If  yon  think  I  shall  win  it, 
you  may  go  my  halves  if  you  please ;  declare  yourself  in  time.  This  I  de- 
clare, that  I  wonld  most  cheerfully  gire  a  thousand  guineas  to  win  those 
6fty :  yon  may  secure  them  me  if  you  please. 

I  grow  very  impatient  for  your  future  letters  from  the  several  courts  of 
Manbeim,  Bonn,  Hanover,  &c.  kc.  And  I  desire  that  your  letters  may  be 
to  me,  what  I  do  not  desire  they  should  be  to  any  body  else,  I  mean  full 
of  yourself.  Let  the  egotism,  a  6gure  which  upon  all  other  occasions  I  de- 
test, be  your  only  one  to  me.  Trifles  that  concern  you  are  not  trifles  to 
mo  ;  and  my  knowledge  of  them  may  possibly  be  useful  to  you.  Adieu. 
Les  graces^  ies  graces^  fes  graces. 


LETTER  CCLXXXn. 

MY  DRAR  FRIEND,  LoiuLm,  June  23.  O.  S.  1752. 

I  direct  this  letter  to  Mayence,  where  I  think  it  is  likely  to  meet  you, 
supposing,  as  I  do,  that  you  staid  three  weeks  at  Manbeira  after  the  date 
of  your  last  from  thence ;  but  should  you  have  staid  longer  at  Manht'im,  to 
which  I  have  no  objection,  it  will  wait  for  you  at  Mayence.  Mayence  will 
not,  1  believe,  have  charms  to  detain  you  above  a  week ;  so  that  I  reckon 
you  will  be  at  Bonn  at  the  end  of  July,  N.  S.  There  you  may  stay  just  as 
little  or  as  long  as  you  please,  and  then -<proceed  to  Hanover. 

I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  from  a  relation  of  mine  at  Hanover,  Mr 
Stanhope  Aspinwall,  who  is  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  and  has 
lately  been  appointed  the  King's  Minister  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  ;  a  post 
which,  notwithstanding  your  views  of  foreign  afiairs,  I  believe  you  do  not 
envy  him.  He  tells  me  in  that  letter,  there  are  very  good  lodgings  to  be 
had  at  one  Mrs  Meyers,  the  next  door  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  which 
he  offers  to  take  for  you :  I  have  desired  him  to  do  it,  in  case  Mrs  Meyers 
will  wait  for  you  till  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, N.  S.,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  time  when  you  will  be  at  Hanover. 
You  will  find  this  Mr  Aspinwall  of  great  use  to  you  there.  He  will  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  serve  you :  he  baa  been  twice  or  thrice  at  Hanover, 
and  knows  all  the  allures  there :  he  is  very  well  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  will  puff  you  there.  Moreover,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  work  as 
a  volunteer  in  that  bureau^  he  will  assist  and  inform  you.  In  short,  he  is 
a  very  honest,  sensible,  and  informed  man  ;  mats  ne  page  pas  beaucoup  de 
sa  figure  ;  il  abuse  mime  du  priviUge  qu*ani  les  hommes  ditre  laids  /  et 
il  ne  sera  pas  en  rests  avec  les  lions  et  les  leopards  qu*il  trouvera  a 
Alger. 

As  you  are  entirely  master  of  the  time  when  you  will  leave  Bonn  and  go 
to  Hanover,  so  are  you  master  to  stay  at  Hanover  as  long  as  you  please, 
and  to  go  from  thence  where  you  please ;  provided  that  at  Christmas  you  are 
at  Berlin,  for  the  beginning  of  the  Carnival :  this  I  would  not  have  you  say 
at  Hanover,  considering  the  mutual  disposition  of  those  two  courts ;  but 
when  any  body  asks  you  where  you  are  to  go  next,  say,  that  you  propose 
rambling  in  Germany,  at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  &c  till  the  next  spring ;  when 
you  intend  to  be  in  Flanders,  in  your  way  to  England.  I  take  Berlin,  at 
this  time,  to  be  the  politest,  the  most  shining,  and  the  most  useful  court  in 
Europe  for  a  young  fellow  to  be  at :  and  therefore  I  would  upon  no  account 
not  have  you  there,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months  of  the  Carnival.     If  you 
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are  as  well  rRceired,  and  |>as8  yoor  time  as  well,  at  Bonn,  as  I  believe  yen 
will,  I  woald  advise  yoa  to  remain  there  till  about  the  20ch  of  Angost,  N.  S. ; 
in  foar  days  more  you  will  be  at  Hanover.  As  for  your  stay  there,  it 
must  be  shorter  or  longer,  according  to  certain  circomstances  wAick  you 
know  of;  supposing  them  at  the  best,  then,  stay  till  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  the  King's  return  to  England ;  but  supposing  them  at  the  wont, 
your  stay  must  not  be  too  short,  for  reasons  which  you  also  know ;  no  re- 
sentment must  either  appear  or  be  suspected ;  therefore,  at  worst,  I  think 
you  must  remain  there  a  month,  and  at  best,  as  long  as  etrer  yoa  please. 
But  1  am  convinced  that  all  will  turn  out  very  well  for  you  there.  Every 
body  is  engaged  or  inclined  to  help  you*;  the  ministers,  both  English  and 
German,  the  principal  ladies,  and  most  of  the  foreign  ministers ;  so  that  1 
may  apply  to  you,  nullum  numen  abest^  si  sit  prudentia,  Du  Perron  will, 
I  believe,  be  back  there,  from  Turin,  much  about  the  time  you  get  there: 
pray  be  very  attentive  to  him,  and  connect  yourself  with  him  as  much  as 
ever  you  can ;  for,  besides  that  he  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-informed  man, 
he  is  very  much  in  fashion  at  Hanover,  is  personally  very  well  with  the 
King,  and  certain  ladies ;  so  that  a  visible  intimacy  and  connection  with  him 
will  do  you  credit  and  service.  Pray  cultivate  Monsieur  Hop,  the  Dutch 
minister,  who  has  always  been  very  much  my  friend,  and  will,  I  am  sore^ 
be  yours ;  his  manners,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  engaging ;  he  is  rough,  but 
he  is  sincere.  It  is  very  useful  sometimes  to  see  the  things  which  one  ought 
to  avoid,  as  it  is  right  to  see  very  often  those  which  one  ought  to  imitate : 
and  my  friend  Hop's  manners  will  frequently  point  out  to  you,  what  yonn 
ought  to  be  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Congreve  points  out  a  sort  of  critics,  to  whom  he  says  that  we  are  doubly 
obliged. 

Rules  for  good  writing  tbcy  with  pains  indite, 
Then  shew  us  what  is  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

It  is  certain  that  Monsieur  Hop,  with  the  best  heart  in  the  worid,  and  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  has  a  thousand  enemies,  and  hardly  a  friend ;  singly 
from  the  roughness  of  his  manners. 

N.  B.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  have  stayed  long  enough  at  Manheioi, 
to  have  been  seriously  and  desperately  in  love  with  Madame  de  Taxis ;  who, 
1  suppose,  is  a  proud,  insolent,  fine  lady,  and  who  would  consequently  have 
expected  attentions  little  short  of  adoration  :  nothing  would  do  you  more 
good  than  such  a  passion ;  and  I  \ire  in  hopes  that  somebody  or  other  will 
be  able  to  excite  such  a  one  in  you ;  your  hour  may  not  yet  be  come^  hot  it 
will  come.  Love  has  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  small-pox,  which 
most  people  have  sooner  or  later.  Iphigenia  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
Cimon :  I  wish  some  Hanover  Iphigenia  may  try  her  skill  upon  yoo. 

1  recommend  to  you  again,  though  I  have  already  done  it  twice  or  thrice, 
to  speak  German,  even  affectedly,  while  yon  are  at  Hanover ;  which  will 
shew  that  you  prefer  that  language,  and  be  of  more  use  to  you  there  with 
somebody y  than  you  can  imagine.  When  you  carry  my  letters  to  Monsieur 
Munchausen,  and  Monsieur  Schwiogeldt,  address  yourself  to  them  in  Ger- 
man ;  the  latter  speaks  French  very  well,  but  the  former  extremely  ilL 
Shew  great  attention  to  Madame  Munchausen's  daughter,  who  is  a  great 
favourite;  those  little  trifles  please  mothers,  and  sometimes  fathers,  ex- 
tremely. Observe  and  you  will  find,  almost  universally,  that  the  least  tbioga 
either  please  or  displease  moat ;  because  they  necessarily  implyt  either  a 
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verv  strong  desire  of  obligiug,  or  an  unpardonable  indifference  about  it.  I 
frill  give  yon  a  ridiculous  instance  enough  of  this  truth,  from  roy  own  expe- 
rience. When  I  was  ambassador  the  6rst  time  in  Holland^  Comte  de  Was- 
Menaer  and  his  wife,  people  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration,  had  a  little  boy 
of  about  three  years  old,  of  whom  they  were  exceedingly  fond :  in  order 
to  make  my  court  to  them,  I  was  so  too,  and  used  to  take  the  child  often 
upon  my  lap,  and  play  with  him.  One  day  his  nose  was  Fery  snotty,  upon 
which  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  wiped  it  for  him ;  this  raised  a  loud 
laugh,  and  they  called  me  a  very  handy  nurse  ;  but  the  father  and  mother 
were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  to  this  day  it  is  an  anecdote  in  the  family ; 
and  I  never  receive  a  letter  from  Comte  Wassenaer,  but  he  mlJces  me  the 
compliments  du  morveux  que  jai  mouchi  autrefois :  who,  by  the  way,  I 
am  assured,  is  now  the  prettiest  young  fellow  in  Holland.  Where  one  would 
gain  people,  remember  that  nothing  is  little.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXXHL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Jime26.  O.  S.  1752. 

As  I  hare  reason  to  fear,  from  your  last  letter  of  the  18th,  N.  S.,  from 
Manheim,  that  all,  or  at  least  most  of  my  letters  to  you,  since  you  left  Paris, 
have  miscarried ;  I  think  it  requisite,  at  all  events,  to  repeat  in  this,  the  ne- 
cessary parts  of  those  several  letters,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  your  future 
motions. 

I  suppose  that  this  will  either  find  you,  or  be  but  a  few  days  before  you 
at  Bonn,  where  it  is  directed  ;  and  I  suppose  too,  that  you  have  fixed  your 
time  for  going  from  thence  to  Hanover.  If  things  turn  out  well  at  Hano- 
ver ^  as  in  my  opinion  they  will,  Chi  std  bene  nan  si  muova,  stay  there 
till  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  King  sets  out  for  England ;  but,  should  they 
turn  out  ill,  which  I  cannot  imagine,  stay  however  a  month,  that  your  de- 
parture may  not  seem  a  step  of  discontent  or  peevishness;  the  very  suspi- 
cion of  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Whenever  you  leave  Hanover, 
be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  where  would  yon  go  ?  Lei  i  Padrone,  and  I  give 
you  your  choice :  would  you  pass  the  months  of  November  and  December  at 
Brunswick,  Casael,  &c.  ?  Would  you  choose  to  go  for  a  couple  of  months  to 
Hatisbon,  where  you  would  be  very  well  recommended  to,  and  treated  by 
the  King's  Electoral  Minister,  the  Baron  de  Behr,  and  where  you  would  im- 
prove your  Jus  publicum  f  or  would  you  rather  so  directly  to  Berlin,  and 
stay  there  till  the  end  of  the  Carnival  ?  Two  or  three  montha  at  Berlin  are, 
considering  all  circumstances,  necessary  for  you;  and  the  Carnival  montlis  are 
the  best ;  pour  le  reste  dicidez  en  dernier  ressort,  et  sans  appel  comme  dabus. 
Let  me  only  know  your  decree,  when  you  have  formed  it.  Your  good  or 
ill  success  at  Hanover  will  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  your  subsequent 
character,  figure,  and  fortune  in  the  world ;  therefore  I  confess,  that  I  am 
more  anxious  about  it,  than  ever  bride  was  on  her  wedding-night,  when 
wishes,  hopes,  fears,  and  doubts,  tumultuously  agitate,  please,  and  terrify  her. 
It  is  your  first  crisis :  the  character  which  yon  acquire  there  will,  more  or 
less,  be  that  which  will  abide  by  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  will  be 
tried  and  judged  there,  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man ;  and  from  that  moment 
there  is  no  appeal  for  character ;  it  is  fixed.  To  form  that  character  advan- 
tageously, you  have  three  objects  particularly  to  attend  to :  your  character 
as  a  man  of  morality,  truth,  and  honour :  your  knowledge  in  the  objects  d 
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your  destination,  as  a  man  of  business ;  and  your  engaging  and  insinuating 
address,  air  and  manners,  as  a  courtier ;  the  sure  and  only  steps  to  favour. 
Merit  at  courts,  without  favour,  will  do  little  or  nothing ;  favour,  without 
merit,  will  do  a  good  deal :  hot  favour  and  merit  together  will  do  every  tiring. 
Favour  at  courts  depends  npon  so  many,  such  trifling,  such  unexpected,  and 
unforeseen  events,  that  a  good  courtier  must  attend  to  every  circnmstancef 
however  little,  that  either  does,  or  can  happen ;  he  must  have  no  absence!*, 
no  dUtractiofu  ;  he  must  not  say,  *'  I  did  not  mind  it ;  who  would  have 
•  thought  it?'*  He  ought  both  to  have  minded,  and  to  have  thought  it.  A  cham- 
ber-maid has  sometimes  caused  revolutions  in  courts,  which  have  produced 
others  in  kingdoms.  Were  I  to  make  my  way  to  favour  in  a  court,  I  woukl 
neither  wilfully,  nor  by  negligence,  give  a  dog  or  a  cat  there  reason  to  dislike 
me.  Two  pies-griiches,  well  instructed,  you  know,  made  the  fortune  of  De 
Luines  with  Lewis  XIIL  Every  step  a  man  makes  at  court  requires  as  much 
attention  and  circumspection,  as  those  which  were  made  formerly  between 
hot  ploughshares,  in  the  Ordeal,  or  fiery  trials ;  which,  in  those  times  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  were  looked  upon  as  demonstrations  of  innocence  or 

guilt.   Direct  your  principal  battery,  at  Hanover,  at  the  D —  of  N 's :  there 

are  many  very  weak  places  in  that  citadel ;  where,  with  a  very  little  skill, 
you  cannot  fail  making  a  great  impression.  Ask  for  his  orders,  in  every  thing 
you  do ;  talk  Austrian  and  Antigallican  to  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  np- 
on a  foot  of  talking  easily  to  him,  tell  him  en  badinant^  that  his  skill  and 
success  in  thirty  or  forty  elections  in  England  leave  you  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  his  carr3ring  his  election  for  Frankfort ;  and  that  you  look  upon  the  Arch- 
duke as  his  Member  for  the  Empire.  In  bis  hours  of  festivity  and  compo- 
tation,  drop,  that  he  puts  you  in  mind  of  what  Sir  William  Temple  says  of 
the  Pensionary  De  Witt ;  who  at  that  time  governed  half  Europe  ;  that  he 
appeared  at  balls,  assemblies,  and  public  places,  as  if  he  had  nothing  el»e  to 
do,  or  to  think  of.  When  he  talks  to  you  upon  foreign  afiairs,  which  he  will 
often  do,  say  that  you  really  cannot  presume  to  give  any  opinion  of  your  own 
upon  those  matters,  looking  upon  yourself  at  present,  only  as  a  postscript  to 
the  corps  diplomatique;  but  that,  if  his  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  make  you  sa 
.  additional  volume  to  it,  though  but  in  duodecimo^  yuu  will  do  your  best,  that 
.  be  shall  neither  be  ashamed  nor  repent  of  it.  He  loves  to  have  a  favourite, 
and  to  open  himself  to  that  favourite :  he  has  now  no  such  person  with  him ; 
the  place  is  vacant,  and  if  you  have  dexterity  you  may  fill  it.  In  one  thing 
alone,  do  not  humour  him ;  I  mean  drinking ;  for,  as  I  belie? e,  yon  have 
never  vet  been  drunk,  you  do  not  yourself  know  how  you  can  bear  your  wine, 
and  what  a  little  too  much  of  it  may  make  you  do  or  say :  you  might  pos- 
sibly kick  down  all  you  had  done  before. 

You  do  not  love  gaming,  and  I  thank  God  for  it;  but  at  Hanover  I  would 
have  you  shew,  and  profess  a  particular  dislike  to  play,  so  as  to  declitie  it 
npon  all  occasions,  unless  where  one  may  be  wanted  to  make  a  fourth  at 
whist  or  quadrille ;  and  then  take  care  to  declare  it  the  result  of  your  com- 
plaisance, not  of  your  inclinations.  Without  such  precaution,  you  may  very 
possibly  be  suspected,  though  unjustly,  of  loving  play,  upon  account  of  my 
former  passion  for  it ;  and  such  a  suspicion  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
hurt,  especially  with  the  King,  who  detests  gaming.  I  must  end  this  abrupt- 
ly.    God  bless  you  I 
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LETTER  CCLXXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Versatility  as  a  coartier  may  be  almost  decisive  to  yon  hereafter ;  that 
is,  it  may  condoce  to,  or  retard  yoar  preferment  in  yonr  own  destination. 
The  6rst  reputation  goes  a  great  way ;  and  if  you  fix  a  good  one  at  Hano- 
ver,  it  will  operate  also  to  yoar  aclvantage  in  England.  The  trade  of  a 
coartier  is  as  much  a  trade  as  that  of  a  shoemaker;  and  he  who  applies  him- 
self the  most,  will  work  the  best:  the  only  difficulty  is  to  distingotsh  (what 
1  am  snre  yon  have  sense  enough  to  distinguish)  between  the  right  and 
proper  qualifications  and  their  kindred  faults;  for  there  is  but  a  line  betweeu 
every  perfection  and  its  neighbouring  imperfection.  As,  for  example,  you 
must  be  extremely  well-bred  and  polite,  but  without  the  troublesome  forms 
and  stiffness  of  ceremony.  You  must  be  respectful  and  assenting,  but  with- 
out being  servile  and  abject.  You  must  be  frank,  but  without  indiscretion ; 
and  close,  without  being  costive.  You  must  keep  up  dignity  of  character, 
without  the  least  pride  of  birth  or  rank.  You  must  be  gay  within  all  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  respect;  and  grave  without  the  affectation  of  wisdom, 
which  does  not  become  the  age  of  twenty.  You  must  be  essentially  secret, 
without  being  dark  and  mysterious.  You  must  be  firm,  and  even  bold,  but 
with  great  seeming  modesty. 

With  these  qualifications,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all  in  your  own  power, 
I  will  answer  for  your  success,  not  only  at  Hanover,  but  at  any  court  in 
Europe.  And  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  begin  your  apprenticeship  at  a  little 
one ;  because  you  must  be  more  circumspect,  and  more  upon  your  guard 
there,  than  at  a  great  one,  where  every  little  thing  is  not  known  nor  report- 
ed. 

When  you  write  to  me,  or  to  any  body  else,  from  thence,  take  care  that 
your  letters  contain  commendations  of  all  that  you  see  and  hear  there ;  for 
they  will  most  of  them  be  opened  and  read;  but,  as  frequent  couriers  will  come 
from  Hanover  to  England,  you  may  sometimes  write  to  me  without  reserve ; 
and  put  your  letters  into  a  very  little  box,  which  you  may  send  safely  by 
some  of  them. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  to  you,  that  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  table, 
where  you  will  frequently  dine,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking ;  be  upon 
your  guard  against  it,  both  upon  account  of  your  health,  which  would  not 
bear  it,  and  of  the  consequences  of  your  being  flustered  and  heated  with 
wine:  it  might  engage  you  in  scrapes  and  frolics,  which  the  King  (who  is 
a  very  sober  man  himself)  detests.  On  the  other  hand,  you  should  not 
seem  too  grave  and  too  wise  to  drink  like  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  therefore 
use  art :  mix  water  with  your  wine ;  do  not  drink  all  that  is  in  the  glass ; 
and  if  detected,  and  pressed  to  drink  more,  do  not  cry  out  sobriety ;  but  say, 
that  you  have  lately  been  out  of  order,  that  you  are  subject  to  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  that  yon  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  the  present.  A  young 
fellow  ought  to  be  wiser  than  he  should  seem  to  be ;  and  an  old  fellow  ought 
to  seem  wise  whether  he  really  be  so  or  not. 

During  your  stay  at  Hanover,  I  would  have  yon  make  two  or  three  ex- 
cursions to  parts  of  that  Electorate :  the  Hartz,  where  the  silver  mines  are ; 
Gottingen,  for  the  university ;  Stade,  for  what  commerce  there  is.  You 
should  also  go  to  Zell.  In  short,  see  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen  there, 
and  inform  yourself  well  of  all  the  details  of  that  eonntry.    Go  to  Hamborgb 
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for  three  or  four  days,  and  know  the  constitution  of  that  little  Hanseatic 
Republic,  and  inform  yourself  well  of  the  nature  of  the  King  of  Denmark's 
pretensions  to  it. 

If  all  things  turn  out  right  for  you  at  Hanover,  I  would  have  yon  make 
it  your  head- quarters,  till  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  King  leaves 
it ;  and  then  go  to  Brunswick,  which,  though  a  little,  is  a  very  polite,  pretty 
court.  You  may  stay  there  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  as  you  like  it ;  and 
from  thence  go  to  Cassel,  and  there  stay  till  you  go  to  Berlin ;  where  I 
would  have  you  be  by  Christmas.  At  Hanover  you  will  very  easily  get 
good  letters  of  recommendation  to  Brunswick  and  to  Cassel.  You  do  not 
want  any  to  Berlin ;  however,  I  will  send  you  one  for  Voltaire.  A  propoM 
of  Berlin,  be  very  reserved  and  cautious  while  at  Hanover,  as  to  that  King 
and  that  country ;  both  which  are  detested,  because  feared  by  every  body 
there,  from  his  Majesty  down  to  the  meanest  peasant :  but,  however,  they 
both  extremely  deserve  your  utmost  attention :  and  you  will  see  the  arts 
and  wisdom  of  government  better  in  that  country,  now,  than  in  any  other 
in  Europe.  You  may  stay  three  months  at  Berlin,  if  you  like  it,  aa  I  be- 
lieve you  will ;  and  after  that  I  hope  we  shall  meet  here  again. 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  (I  repeat  it  once  more)  establish  a  good  re- 
putation at  Hanover,  eifaites  vous  vaioir  Id^  auiatU  guil  est  possible^  par 
ie  brillanty  les  manieres,  et  Us  graces*  indeed  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  you,  and  will  make  any  future  application  to  the  King  in  your  be* 
half  very  easy.  He  is  more  taken  by  those  little  things,  than  any  man,  or 
even  woman,  that  I  ever  knew  in  my  life :  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  him.  la 
short,  exert  to  the  utmost  all  your  means  and  powers  to  please ;  and  remem- 
ber that  he  who  pleases  the  most,  will  rise  the  soonest  and  the  highest.  Try 
but  once  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  pleasing,  and  I  will  answer  that  you 
will  never  more  neglect  the  means. 

I  send  you  herewith  two  letters,  the  one  to  Monsieur  Munchausen,  the 
other  to  Monsieur  Schweigeldt,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  sensible 
knowing  roan.  They  will  both,  I  am  sure,  be  extremely  civil  to  you,  and 
carry  you  into  the  best  company ;  and  then  it  is  your  business  to  please  that 
company.  I  never  was  more  anxious  about  any  period  of  your  life,  than  I 
am  about  this,  your  Hanover  expedition,  it  being  of  so  much  more  conse- 
quence to  you  than  any  other.  If  I  hear  horn  thence,  that  you  are  liked  and 
loved  there,  for  your  air,  your  manners,  and  address,  as  well  as  esteemed  for 
your  knowledge,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Judge  then 
what  I  must  be,  if  it  happens  otherwise.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCLXXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ltrndtm,  Juhf  21.  O.  S.  1752, 

By  my  calculation  this  letter  may  probably  arrive  at  Hanover  three  or 
four  days  before  you  ;  and  as  I  am  sure  of  its  arriving  there  safe,  it  shall 
contain  the  most  material  points  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my  several  letters 
to  you  since  you  left  Paris,  as  if  you  had  received  but  few  of  them,  which 
may  very  probably  be  the  case. 

As  for  your  stay  at  Hanover,  it  must  not  tVt  all  events  be  less  than  a 
month  ;  but  if  things  turn  out  to  j/our  satisfaction^  it  may  be  just  as  long 
aa  you  please.  From  thence  you  may  go  wherever  you  like  ;  for  I  have  sc 
good  an  opinion  of  your  judgment,  that  I  think  you  will  combine  and  weigh 
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all  circamstances,  and  choose  the  properest  places.  Would  yon  saanter  at 
!K>roe  of  the  small  courts,  as  Brunswick,  Cassel,  he  till  the  Carnival  at 
Berlin  ?  You  are  master.  Would  yon  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Ratisbon, 
Hrhicb  might  not  be  ill  employed  ?  A  la  bonne  neure.  Would  you  go  to 
Brussels,  stay  a  month  or  two  there  with  Dayrolles,  and  from  thence  to  Mr 
Yorke,  at  the  Hague  ?  With  all  my  heart.  Or,  lastly,  would  you  go  to 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  ?  Lei  i  anche  Pcidrone :  choose  entirely  for 
yourself,  without  any  further  instructions  from  me  ;  only  let  me  know  your 
determination  in  time,  that  I  may  settle  your  credit,  in  case  you  go  to  places 
where  at  present  you  have  none.  Your  object  should  be  to  see  the  mores 
muUoni'H  hominum  el  urbes  ;  begin  and  end  it  where  you  please. 

By  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  German  courts,  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  observed  that  they  are  much  more  nice  and  scrupulous,  in  points 
of  ceremony,  respect  and  attention,  than  the  greater  courts  of  France  and 
England.  You  will,  therefore,  I  am  persuaded,  attend  to  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances of  address  and  behaviour,  particularly  during  your  stay  at  Ha- 
nover, which  (I  will  repeat  it,  though  I  have  said  it  often  to  you  already) 
is  the  most  important  preliminary  period  of  your  whole  life-  Nobody  in  the 
world  is  more  exact,  in  all  points  of  good-breeding,  than  the  King ;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  every  mans  character,  that  he  informs  himself  of  first.  The  least 
negligence,  or  the  slightest  inatteniion,  reported  to  him,  may  do  you  infinite 
prejudice  ;  as  their  contraries  would  service. 

If  Lord  Albemarle  (as  I  believe  he  did)  trusted  you  with  the  secret  af- 
fairs of  bis  department,  let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  know  that  he  did  so ; 
which  will  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  trust  yon  too,  and  possibly  to  employ 
you  in  affairs  of  consequence.  Tell  him  that,  though  yon  are  young,  you 
know  the  importance  of  secrecy  in  business,  and  can  keep  a  secret ;  that  1 
have  always  inculcated  this  doctrine  into  you,  and  have  moreover  strictly 
forbidden  you  over  to  communicate,  even  to  me,  any  matters  of  a  secret  na- 
ture, which  you  may  happen  to  be  trusted  with  in  the  course  of  business. 

As  fur  business,  1  think  I  can  trust  you  to  yourself;  but  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  you  with  regard  to  those  exterior  accomplishments,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  smooth  and  shorten  the  way  to  it.  Half  the 
business  is  done,  when  one  has  gained  the  heart  and  the  affections  of  those 
with  whom  one  is  to  transact  it.  Air  and  address  must  begin,  manners  and 
attention  must  finish  that  work.  I  will  let  you  into  one  secret  concerning 
myself;  which  is,  that  1  owe  much  more  of  the  success  which  1  have  had 
in  the  world,  to  my  manners,  than  to  any  superior  degree  of  merit  or  know- 
ledge. I  desired  to  please,  and  1  neglected  none  of  the  means.  This,  I  can 
assure  you,  without  any  false  modesty,  is  the  truth.  You  have  more  know- 
ledge than  I  had  at  your  age,  but  then  I  had  much  more  attention  and  good- 
breeding  than  you.  Call  it  vanity,  if  you  please,  and  possibly  it  was  so ; 
but  my  great  object  was  to  make  every  man  i  met  with  like  me,  and  every 
woman  love  me.  I  often  succeeded  ;  but  why  ?  By  taking  great  pains,  for 
otherwise  1  never  should ;  my  figure  by  no  means  entitled  roe  to  it ;  and  I 
had  certainly  an  up-hill  game :  whereas  your  countenance  would  help  you. 
If  you  made  the  most  of  it,  and  proscribed  for  ever  the  guilty,  gloomy,  and 
funereal  part  of  it.  Dress,  address,  and  air,  would  become  your  best  coun- 
tenance, and  make  your  little  figure  pass  very  well. 

If  you  have  time  to  read  at  Hanover,  pray  let  the  books  you  read  be  all 
relative  to  the  history  and  constitution  of  that  country ;  which  I  would  have 
yon  know  as  correctly  at  any  Hanoverian  in  the  whole  Electorate.     Inform 
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youreelf  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  and  of  the  iiatnre  and  extent  of  the  se- 
veral jodicatures ;  the  particular  articles  of  trade  and  commerce  of  Bremen. 
Harburg,  and  Stade;  tbo  details  and  valae  of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz. 
Two  or  three  short  books  will  give  yon  the  outlines  of  all  these  things ;  and 
conversation  turned  upon  those  subjects  will  do  the  rest,  and  better  than 
books  can. 

Remember  of  all  things  to  speak  nothing  but  German  there ;  make  it  (to 
express  myself  pedantically)  your  vernacular  language ;  seem  to  prefer  it 
to  any  other ;  call  it  your  favourite  language,  and  study  to  speak  it  with 
purity  and  elegance,  if  it  has  any.  This  will  not  only  make  yon  perfect 
in  it,  but  will  please,  and  make  your  court  there  better  than  any  thing.  A 
piopos  of  languages :  Did  you  improve  your  Italian  while  yon  were  at  Paris, 
or  did  you  forget  it  ?  Had  you  a  master  there ;  and  what  Italian  books  did 
you  read  with  him  ?  If  you  are  master  of  Italian,  I  would  have  you  after- 
wards, by  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  learn  Spanish,  whicb  yon  may 
very  easily,  and  in  a  very  little  time  do ;  you  will  then,  in  the  course  of 
your  foreign  business,  never  be  obliged  to  employ,  pay,  or  trust  any  trans- 
lator for  any  European  language. 

As  I  love  to  provide  eventually  for  every  thing  that  can  possibly  happen, 
I  will  suppose  the  worst  that  can  befall  yon  at  Hanover.  In  that  case  I 
would  have  you  go  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  beg  his 
Grace*s  advice,  or  rather  orders,  what  you  should  do  ;  adding,  that  his  ad- 
vice will  always  be  orders  lo  you.  Yon  will  tell  him,  that  though  you  are 
exceedingly  mortified,  you  are  much  less  so  than  you  should  otherwise  be, 
from  the  consideration,  that,  being  utterly  unknown  to  his  M — ,  his  objec- 
tion could  not  be  personal  to  you,  and  could  only  arise  from  circnmstaoces 
which  it  was  not  in  your  power  either  to  prevent  or  remedy  :  that  if  his  Gnee 
thought,  that  yonr  continuing  any  longer  there  would  be  disagreeable,  yon 
entreated  him  to  tell  yuu  so ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  referred  yourself 
entirely  to  him,  whose  orders  you  should  moat  scrupulously  obey.  But 
this  precaution,  I  dare  say,  is  ex  abundantly  and  will  prove  unnecessary ; 
however,  it  is  always  right  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best :  it  prevents  hurry  and  surprise,  two  dangerous  situations  in  buM 
oess  :  for  I  know  no  one  thing  so  useful,  so  necessary  in  all  business,  as  great 
coolness,  steadiness,  and  sangfroid:  they  give  an  incredible  advantage  ovi^r 
whoever  one  has  to  do  with. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  N.  S.,  from  Mayence,  where  I 
find  that  you  have  diverted  yourself  much  better  than  I  expected.  I  am 
very  well  acquainted  with  Comte  Cobentzel's  character,  both  of  parts  and 
business.  He  could  have  given  you  letters  to  Bonn,  having  formerly  re- 
sided there  himself.  You  will  not  be  so  agreeably  eledri/iedf  where  this 
letter  will  find  you,  as  you  were  both  at  Manheim  and  Mayence ;  but  I 
hope  you  may  meet  with  a  second  German  Mrs  F  d,  who  may  make 
you  forget  the  two  former  ones,  and  practise  your  German.  Such  transient 
passions  will  do  you  no  harm  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
they  will  refine  your  maimers,  and  quicken  your  attention ;  they  give  a  young 
fellow  du  britlanty  and  bring  him  into  fashion  ;  which  last  is  a  great  artidii 
at  setting  out  in  the  world. 

I  have  wrote,  above  a  month  ago,  to  Lord  Albemarle,  to  thank  him  fbi 
all  his  kindnesses  to  you ;  but  pray  have  you  done  as  much  ?  Those  are  the 
necessary  attentions,  which  should  never  be  omitted,  especially  in  the  be- 
ginning of  life>  when  a  character  is  to  be  established. 
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That  ready  wit,  which  you  rto  partially  allow  me,  and  so  justly  Sir  Charles 
Williams,  may  create  many  admirers ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  makes 
few  friends.  It  shines  and  dazzles  like  the  noon-day  sun,  but,  like  that  too, 
is  very  apt  to  scorch  ;  and  therefore  is  always  feared.  The  milder,  morning 
and  evening,  light  and  heat  of  that  planet,  sooth  and  calm  our  minds.  Good 
sfiise,  complaisance,  gentleness  of  manners,  attentions,  and  graces,  are  the 
niily  things  that  truly  engage,  and  durably  keep  the  heart  at  long  run.  Ne- 
ver Nef  k  for  wit ;  if  it  presents  itself,  well  and  good  :  but,  even  in  that  ease, 
let  your  judgment  interpose  ;  and  take  care  that  it  be  not  at  the  expense  of 
any  body.      Pope  says  very  truly. 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blest  with  store  of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  govern  iu 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too  much  truth, 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife, 

'lliougb  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 

The  Germans  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  any  extraordinary  ebullitions 
or  effervescences  of  wit,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  try  it  upon  them ;  whoever 
does«  offendet  solido. 

Remember  to  write  me  very  minute  accounts  of  all  your  transactions  at 
Hanover,  for  they  excite  both  my  impatience  and  anxiety.     Adieu  I 


LETTER  CCLXXXVI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Avguat  4f.  O.  S.  ITfiK. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  at  the  return  of  your  old  asthmatic  complaint, 
of  which  your  letter  from  Cassel  of  the  28th  July,  N.  S.,  informs  me.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  chiefly  owing  to  your  own  negligence ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  heat  and  agitation  of  travelling,  I  dare  swear  you 
have  not  taken  one  single  dose  of  gentle,  cooling  physic,  since  that  which  I 
made  you  take  at  Bath.  I  hope  you  are  now  better,  and  in  better  hands. 
I  mean  in  Dr  Hugo's,  at  Hanover :  he  is  certainly  a  very  skilful  physician, 
and  therefore  I  desire  that  you  will  inform  him  most  minutely  of  your  own 
case,  from  your  first  attack  in  Carniola,  to  this  last  at  Marpurgh ;  and  not 
only  follow  his  prescriptions  exactly  at  present,  but  take  bis  directions,  with 
regard  to  the  regimen  that  he  would  have  you  observe  to  prevent  the  re* 
turns  of  this  complaint ;  and,  in  case  of  any  returns,  the  immediate  appli- 
cations, whether  external  or  internal,  that  he  would  have  yon  make  use  of. 
Consider,  it  is  very  well  worth  your  while  to  submit  at  present  to  any  course 
of  medicine  or  diet,  to  any  restraint  or  confinement,  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  so  troublesome  and  painful  a  distemper ;  the  returns 
of  which  would  equally  break  in  upon  your  business  or  your  pleasures^  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  which  is  plain  sense  and  reason,  I  much  fear  that,  as 
soon  as  ever  you  are  got  out  of  your  present  distress,  you  will  take  no  pre- 
ventive care,  by  a  proper  course  of  medicines  and  regimen  ;  but,  like  most 
people  of  your  age,  think  it  impossible  that  you  ever  should  be  ill  again. 
However,  if  you  will  not  be  wise  for  your  own  sake,  I  desire  you  will  be 
so  for  mine,  and  most  scrupulously  observe  Dr  Hugo's  present  and  future 
directions. 

Hanover,  where  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are,  is  at  present  the  seat  and 
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centre  of  foreign  negociations ;  there  are  ministers  from  almost  every  conn 
in  Europe ;  and  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  displaying  with  modesty,  in 
conversation,  your  knowledge  of  the  matters  now  in  agitation.  The  chief 
I  take  to  be  the  Election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  which,  though  I  de- 
spair of,  heartily  wish  were  brought  about,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is, 
that  I  think  it  may  prevent  a  war  upon  the  death  of  the  present  Emperor, 
who,  though  young  and  healthy,  may  possibly  die,  as  young  and  healthy 
people  often  do.  The  other  is,  the  very  reason  that  makes  some  powers 
oppose  it,  and  others  dislike  it,  who  do  not  openly  oppose  it ;  I  mean,  that 
it  may  tend  to  make  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;  which  1  heartily  wish,  together  with  a  very  great  increase  of  power  in 
the  empire  ;  till  when,  Germany  will  never  be  any  thing  near  a  match  for 
France.  Cardinal  Richelieu  shewed  his  superior  abilities  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  thinking  no  pains  nor  expense  too  great  to  break  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria  in  the  empire.  Ferdinand  had  certainly  made  himself  ab- 
solute, and  the  empire  consequently  formidable  to  France,  if  that  Cardinal 
had  not  piously  adopted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  put  the  empire,  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  pretty  much  the  same  disjointed  situation  in  which 
France  itself  was  before  Lewis  the  Eleventh  ;  when  Princes  of  the  blood,  at 
the  head  of  provinces,  and  Dukes  of  Brittany,  &c.  always  opposed,  and  of- 
ten gave  laws  to  the  crown.  Nothing  but  making  the  empire  hereditary  in 
the  House  of  Austria,  can  give  it  that  strength  and  efficiency,  which  1  wish 
it  bad,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power.  For,  while  the  princes  of  the 
empire  are  so  independent  of  the  emperor,  so  divided  among  themselves, 
and  so  open  to  the  corruption  of  the  best  bidders,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect 
that  Germany  ever  will,  or  can  act  as  a  compact  and  well-united  body  against 
France.  But  as  this  notion  of  mine  would  us  little  please  some  of  our  friends^ 
as  many  of  our  enemies,  I  would  not  advise  you,  though  you  shoiUd  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  to  declare  yourself  too  freely  so.  Could  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine be  satisfied,  which  I  confess  will  be  difficult,  considering  the  nature 
of  his  pretensions,  the  tenaciousness  and  haughtiness  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
(and  our  inability  to  do,  as  we  have  too  often  done,  their  work  for  them) ; 
1  say,  if  the  Elector  Palatine  could  be  engaged  to  give  his  vote,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  right  to  proceed  to  the  election  with  a  clear  majority  of 
five  votes ;  and  leave  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  to 
protest  and  remonstrate  as  much  as  ever  they  please.  The  former  is  too 
wise,  and  the  latter  too  weak  in  every  respect,  to  act  in  consequence  of  those 
protests.  The  distracted  situation  of  France,  with  its  ecclesiastical  and  par- 
liamentary quarrels,  not  to  mention  the  illness  and  possibly  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  will  make  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  is  certainly  no  Frenchman  in 
his  heart,  very  cautious  how  he  acts  as  one.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  will 
be  influenced  by  the  King  of  Poland,  who  must  be  determined  by  Russia, 
considering  his  views  upon  Poland,  which,  by  the  by,  I  hope  he  will  never 
obtain ;  I  mean,  as  to  making  that  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  As 
for  hift  sons  having  it  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  election,  by  which  his  fa- 
ther now  holds  it,  a  la  bonne  heure.  But,  should  Poland  have  a  good  go> 
vernment  under  hereditary  kings,  there  would  be  a  new  devil  raised  in  Eu- 
rope, that  I  do  not  know  who  could  lay.  1  am  sure  I  would  not  raise  him, 
though  on  my  own  side  for  the  present. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  trouble  my  head  so  much  about  politics 
to-day,  which  has  been  so  very  free  from  them  for  some  years :  1  suppose 
it  was  because  I  knew  that  1  was  writing  to  the  most  consummate  politician 
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of  i\m,  and  his  age.     If  I  err,  yoa  will  set  me  right ;  n  quid  novUti  reetiu:. 
isti$^  candidus  imperii^  Sfc. 

1  am  excessively  impatient  for  your  next  letter,  which  I  expect  by  tlie 
first  post  from  Hanover,  to  remove  my  anxiety,  a^  I  hope  it  will,  not  only 
with  regard  to  yoar  health,  but  likewise  to  other  things;  in  the  meantime 
in  the  language  of  a  pedant,  but  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, ^ii^eo  te  ben. 
vaiere. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  yon  many  compliments,  and  is  much  concerned 
at  your  indisposition. 


LETTER  CCLXXXVIL 
A  Monsieur  de  Voltaire^  pour  lors  d  Berlin. 

MONSIEUR,  A  Londrest  27.  d'Aout,  V.  S.  1752. 

Je  m*int^resse  infiniment  a  tout  ce  qui  touche  Monsieur  Stanhope,  qui 
aura  I'honneur  de  vous  rendre  cette  lettre ;  c'est  pourquoi  je  prens  la  liberie 
de  vous  le  presenter ;  je  ne  peux  pas  lui  en  donner  une  preuve  plus  convain- 
quante.  II  a  beaucoup  lu,  il  a  beaucoup  vu,  s*il  Ta  bien  dig6r6  voila  ce  que 
je  ne  sais  pas ;  il  n  a  que  vingt  ans.  II  a  deja  6te  k  Berlin  il  y  a  quelques 
annees,  et  c*est  pourquoi  il  y  retoume  a  present,  car  a  cette  heure  on  revient 
an  nord  par  les  m^mes  raisons,  pour  lesquelles  on  alloit  il  n*y  a  pas  long- 
tems  au  sud. 

Permettez,  Monsieur,  que  je  vous  remercie  du  plaisir  et  de  Tinstruction, 
que  m*a  donne  v6tre  Histoire  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Je  ne  I'ai  lii  en* 
core  que  quatre  fois,  c'est  que  je  voudrois  Toublier  un  peu  avant  lacinquieme, 
mais  je  vois  que  cela  m'est  impossible ;  j'attendrai  done  Taugmentation  que 
Tous  nous  en  avez  promis,  roais  je  vous  supplie  de  ne  me  la  pas  faire  at- 
tendre  longtems.  Je  croyois  savoir  passablement  I'Histoire  du  Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV.  moyennant  les  milliers  d'Histoires,  deM^moires,  d*Anecdotes, 
&c.  que  j*en  avois  lu  ;  mais  vous  m'avez  bien  montr6  que  je  m'6toi8  trompe. 
et  que  je  n*en  avois  qu'une  id^  tr^  confuse  a  bien  des  6gards,  et  tr^s  fausse 
a  bicii  d'autres.  Que  je  vous  sais  gr6  sur  tout,  Monsieur,  du  jour  dans  le- 
quel  vous  avez  mis  les  folies  et  les  fnreurs  des  sectes.  Vous  employez  contre 
ces  fous  ou  ces  imposteurs  les  armes  convenables ;  d'en  employer  d'autres 
ce  sc'i'oit  les  imiter ;  c*est  par  le  ridicule  qu*il  faut  les  attaquer,  c'est  par  le 
mepi  is  qu'il  faut  les  punir.  A  propos  de  ces  fous,  je  vous  envoye  cijointe 
une  piece  sur  leur  sujet  par  le  feu  Docteur  Swift,  laquelle  je  crois  ne  vou^ 
d^plaira  pas  *.     Elle  n'a  jamais  6te  imprim6e,  vous  en  d6vinerez  bien  la  nii 

*  The  Day  of.  Joogmint. 

Written  bjf  Dean  Swifl,  and  referred  to  in  Ute  above  paeeage. 

With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppress'd 
I  sunk  from  reverie  to  rest. 
An  horrid  vision  seis'd  my  head ; 
1  saw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  ! 
Jove,  arm*d  with  terrors  burst  the  skies. 
And  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  flies  ! 
Amaz*d,  confus*d,  its  fate  unknown, 
'1  he  world  stands  trembling  at  his  throne  I 

4a 
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eion,  mais  elle  est  anthentique.  J 'en  ai  rorig^inal  6crit  de  sa  propre  main. 
Son  Jupiter,  au  jour  du  jugement,  lea  traite  a  pea  pr^  oomme  voas  lea  trti- 
tez,  et  comme  ils  le  n)6ritent. 

Au  reste,  Monsieur,  je  vous  dirai  franchement,  que  je  suis  embarrass^  sur 
voire  sujet,  et  que  je  ne  penx  pas  me  decider  sur  ce  que  je  souhaiterois 
de  y6tre  part.  Quand  je  lis  vdtre  derni^re  histoire,  je  Foudrois  que  vous 
fussiez  toujours  historien  ;  mais  quand  je  lis  vdtre  Rome  Sauvee  (toate  mal 
imprimee  et  defignr6e  qu'elle  est)  je  vous  vondrois  toujoars  poSte.  J'avoae 
pourtant  qu*il  vous  reste  encore  une  histoire  a  ^rire  digne  de  r6tre  plume, 
et  dont  v6tre  plume  est  seul  digne.  Vous  nous  avez  donne  il  y^  a  longtemf 
riiistoire  du  plus  grand  Furieux  (je  vous  demande  pardon  si  je  ne  peux  pas 
dire  du  plus  grand  Heros)  de  TEurope.  Vous  nous  avez  donn6  en  dernier 
lieu  I'histoir^du  plus  grand  Roi ;  donnez-nous,  a  present,  lliistoire  du  plus 
grand  et  du  plus  honn^te  Homme  de  TEurope,  que  je  croirois  degrader  en 
appellant  roi.  Vous  Tavez  toujours  devant  vos  yeux ;  rien  ne  iroxut  seroit 
plus  facile ;  sa  gloire  n'exigeant  pas  v6tre  invention  poetiqne,  mais  pouvant 
se  reposer  en  toute  suret6  sur  v6tre  verit6  historique.  II  n'a  rien  a  demander 
a  son  historien,  que  son  premier  devoir  comme  historien,  qui  c*Mt,  Ne  quid 
falsi  dicere  attdealy  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.  Adieu,  IVlonsieur ;  je  voin 
bien  que  je  dois  vons  admirer  de  plus  en  plus  tons  les  jours,  mais  aossi 
je  sais  bien  que  rien  ne  ponrra  jamais  ajonter  a  Testime  et  a  rattacbemeot 
avec  lesquels  je  suis  actuellement,  v6tre  tr^  humble,  et  trds  obeiasaut  ser- 
viteur, 

Chesterfizld. 

translation. 

Sir,  Lotkdon,  August  27.  O.  S.  1752. 

As  a  most  convincing  proof  how  infinitely  I  am  interested  in  every  things 
which  concerns  Mr  Stanhope,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  presenting  yoo 
this  letter,  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  to  you.  He  has  read  a 
great  deal,  he  has  seen  a  great  deal ;  whether  or  not  be  has  made  a  proper 
use  of  that  knowledge,  is  what  I  do  not  know :  he  is  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  at  Berlin  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  he  returns  thither ; 
for  at  present  people  are  attracted  towards  the  north  by  the  same  motives 
which  but  lately  drew  them  to  the  south. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  1 
have  received  from  your  History  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  have  as  yet  read  it  but 
four  times,  because  I  wish  to  forget  it  a  little  before  I  read  it  a  fifth  ;  but  1  find 

While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 

Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said, 

"  Offending  race,  of  Auman  kind, 

**  By  nature,  reason,  learning^  blind  : 

**  You,  who  through  frailty  stepp'd  aside, 

'•  And  you  who  never  fell through  pride  £ 

'*  You,  who  in  different  sects  were  sharom'd, 
"  And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd  ; 
"  (So  some  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 
'*  No  more  of  Jove*s  designs  than  you  ) 
'*  The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o*er, 

"  And  1  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
"  1  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 

"  I  damn  such  fools!— Go,  go,  youVe  bii.** 
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uiat  impoMible :  I  Bhall  therefore  only  wait  till  yoa  give  as  the  angmenta- 
tioQ  which  you  promised ;  let  me  entreat  yoa  not  to  defer  it  long.  I  thought 
myself  pretty  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
by  means  of  those  innumerable  Histories,  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  &c.  which  I 
had  read  relatire  to  that  period  of  time.  You  have  convinced  me  that  I 
was  mistaken,  and  had  upon  that  subject  very  confused  ideas  in  many  re- 
spects, and  very  false  ones  in  others.  Above  all,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
the  obligation  we  have  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  light  which  you  have  thrown  up- 
on the  follies  and  outrages  of  the  differents  sects ;  the  weapons  you  employ 
against  those  madmen,  or  those  impostors,  are  the  only  suitable  ones ;  to 
malce  use  of  any  others  would  be  imitating  them :  they  must  be  attacked  by 
ridicule,  and  punished  with  contempt.  Apropos  of  those  fanatics  ;  I  send 
yon  here  inclosed  a  piece  upon  that  subject,  written  by  the  late  Dean  Swift : 
I  believe  you  will  not  dislike  it.  You  will  easily  guess  why  it  never  was 
printed :  it  is  authentic,  and  I  have  the  original  in  his  own  handwriting. 
His  Jupiter,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  treats  them  much  as  you  do,  and  as 
they  deserve  to  be  treated. 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  tell  you  freely,  that  I  am  embarrassed  upon  your 
account,  as  1  cannot  determine  what  it  is  that  I  wish  from  you.  When  1  read 
your  last  history,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  always  write  history ;  but 
when  I  read  your  Rome  Sauv6e^  (although  ill  printed  and  disfigured,)  yet  1 
ilien  wish  you  never  to  deviate  from  poetry :  however,  I  confess  that  there 
still  remains  one  history  worthy  of  your  pen,  and  of  which  your  pen  alone  is 
worthy.  You  have  long  ago  given  us  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  most 
outrageous  Madman  (I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  cannot  say  the  greatest  Hero) 
of  Europe ;  you  have  given  us  latterly  the  history  of  the  greatest  King ;  give 
us  now  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  Man  in  Europe ;  I 
should  think  it  degrading  to  call  him  King.  To  you  this  cannot  be  difficult, 
he  is  always  before  your  eyes :  your  poetical  invention  is  not  necessary  to  his 
glory,  as  that  may  safely  rely  upon  your  historical  candour.  The  first  duty 
of  an  historian  is  the  only  one  he  need  require  from  his,  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere 
atukait  ne  quid  veri  non  audeaL  Adieu,  Sir !  I  find  that  I  must  admire  you 
every  day  more  and  more ;  but  I  also  know  that  nothi^  ever  can  add  to  the 
esteem  and  attachment  with  which  I  am  actually,  your  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

Chesterfield. 
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MY  DEAR  FRlSMD,  Lon^om,  Stpiembw  19.  1752« 

Since  you  have  been  at  Hanover,  your  correspondence  has  been  both  un- 
frequent  and  laconic.  You  made  indeed  one  great  effort  in  folio  on  the  18th, 
with  a  postscript  of  the  22d  August,  N.  S.,  and  since  that,  vous  avez  ratte 
ifi  quarto.  On  the  31st  August,  N.  S.,  you  give  me  no  informations  of  what 
I  want  chiefly  to  know ;  which  is,  what  Dr  Hugo  (whom  1  charged  you  to 
consult)  said  of  your  asthmatib  complaint,  and  what  he  prescribed  you  to 
prevent  the  returns  of  it ;  and  also  what  is  the  company  that  you  keep  there ; 
who  has  been  kind  and  civil  to  you,  and  who  not. 

You  say  that  you  go  constantly  to  the  parade  ;  and  you  do  very  well ;  for 
Uiongii  you  are  not  of  that  trade,  yet  military  matters  make  so  great  a  part 
both  of  conversation  and  negociation,  that  it  is  very  proper  not  to  be  igno- 
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rant  of  them.  I  hope  yon  mind  more  than  the  mere  exercne  of  the  troops 
you  see  ;  and  that  you  inform  yonrself  at  the  same  time  of  the  more  mate- 
rial details ;  such  as  their  pay,  and  the  difference  of  it  when  in  and  oat  of 
quarters ;  what  is  furnished  them  hy  the  country  when  in  quarters,  and  what 
i»  allowed  them  of  ammunition,  bread,  &c.  when  in  the  field ;  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  in  the  several  troops  and  companies,  together  with  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  as  caparalst  frey'CaporaUt  arupetsitdes,  serjeantv, 
quarter- masters,  &c. ;  the  clothing,  bow  frequent,  how  good,  and  how  fur- 
nished ;  whether  by  the  Colonel,  as  here  in  England,  from  what  we  call  the 
off'- reckonings,  that  is,  deductions  from  the  men's  pay,  or  hy  Commissaries 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose,  as  in  France  and  Holland. 
By  these  inquiries  you  will  be  able  to  talk  military  with  military  men,  who, 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  except  England,  make  at  least  half  of  all  the 
best  companies.  Your  attending  the  parades  has  also  another  good  effect, 
which  is,  that  it  brings  you,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  officers,  who, 
when  of  a  certain  rank  and  service,  are  generally  very  polite,  well-bred  peo- 
ple, et  du  ban  ton.  They  have  commonly  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
and  of  courts ;  and  nothing  else  can  form  a  gentleman,  let  people  say  what 
they  will  of  sense  and  learning ;  with  both  which  a  man  may  oontrive  to  be 
a  very  disagreeable  companion.  I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  attains  of 
foot,  who  are  not  much  better  company  than  ever  Descartes  or  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton were.  I  honour  and  respect  such  superior  geniuses ;  bat  I  desire  to 
converse  with  people  of  this  world,  who  bring  into  company  their  sbars,  at 
least,  of  cheerfulness,  good-breeding,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  com- 
mon life,  one  much  oftener  wants  small  money,  and  silver,  than  gold.  Gire 
me  a  man  who  has  ready  cash  about  him  for  present  expenses :  sixpeooes, 
shillings,  half-crowns,  and  crowns,  which  circulate  easily ;  but  a  man  who 
has  only  an  ingot  of  gold  about  him,  is  much  above  common  purposes,  aad 
hiH  riches  are  not  handy  nor  convenient.  Have  as  much  gold  as  you  please 
in  one  pocket,  but  take  care  always  to  keep  change  in  the  othor ;  for  yoa 
will  much  oftener  have  occasion  for  a  shilling  than  for  a  guinea.  In  this  the 
French  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  people  in  the  world :  they  have  un  eer* 
tain  entregenty  un  enjouementt  une  aimabU  Ugereti  dans  la  eonversaUon, 
une  politesse  aisie  el  natureUe,  gut  paroii  ne  leur  rien  couier^  which  give 
society  all  its  charms.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  but  it  is  too  true,  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch  are  the  farthest  from  this,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world ; 
I  do  by  no  means  except  even  the  Swiss. 

'i'hough  you  did  not  think  proper  to  inform  me,  I  know  from  other  hands, 
that  you  were  to  go  to  the  G5hr  with  a  Comte  Schullemborg,  for  eight 
or  ten  days  only,  to  see  the  reviews.  I  know  also,  that  yon  had  a  blis- 
ter upon  your  arm,  which  did  you  a  great  deal  of  good :  I  know  too,  yoo 
have  contracted  a  great  friendship  with  Lord  Essex ;  and  that  yoa  two 
were  inseparable  at  Hanover.  All  these  things  1  would  rather  have  known 
from  you  than  from  others ;  and  they  are  the  sort  of  things  that  I  am  the 
most  desirous  of  knowing,  as  they  are  more  immediately  relative  to  yoor- 
self. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  illness,  full  as  much  npoo 
your  as  upon  her  account,  as  it  has  hindered  you  from  being  so  mnch  knows 
to  the  Duke  as  1  could  have  wished :  use  and  habit  going  a  great  way  with 
him,  as  indeed  they  do  with  most  peop^.  I  have  known  many  people 
patronised,  pushed  up,  and  preferred  by  those  who  could  have  given  no  other 
reason  for  it,  than  Uiat  they  were  used  to  them.     We  moat  never  ser^  ^tt 
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motiyes  by  deep  reasonings  bat  we  moat  find  tbem  out  by  careful  obserra- 
tion  and  attention ;  no  matter  what  they  shoald  be ;  but  the  point  is,  what 
they  are.  Trace  them  up,  step  by  step,  from  the  character  of  the  person. 
I  have  known  de  par  le  monde^  as  Brantome  says,  great  effects  from  causes 
too  little  ever  to  have  been  suspected.  Some  things  rotist  be  known,  and 
can  never  be  guessed. 

God  knows  where  this  letter  will  find  yon,  or  follow  you ;  not  at  Hano- 
ver, I  suppose ;  but  wherever  it  does,  may  it  find  you  in  health  and  plea- 
sure !     Adieu. 
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MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  September  22.  1752. 

The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th.  I 
approve  extremely  of  your  intended  progress,  and  am  very  glad  that  you  go 
to  the  Gdhr  with  Comte  Schullemburg.  I  would  have  you  see  every  thing 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  every  thing  with  your  own  ears :  for  I  know, 
by  very  long  experience,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  other  people*s.  Va- 
nity and  interest  cause  many  misrepresentations,  and  folly  causes  many  more. 
Few  people  have  parts  enough  to  relate  exactly  and  judiciously ;  and  those 
who  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  fail  to  sink,  or  to  add  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  reception  which  you  have  met  with  at  Hanover,  I  look  upon  as  an 
omen  of  your  being  well  received  every  where  else;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  was  the  place  that  I  distrusted  the  most  in  that  particular.  But  there  is 
a  certain  conduct,  there  are  eertaines  maniires  that  will,  and  must  get  the 
better  of  all  difficulties  of  that  kind ;  it  is  to  acquire  them,  that  you  still 
continue  abroad,  and  go  from  court  to  court ;  they  are  personal,  local,  and 
temporal ;  they  are  modes  which  vary,  and  owe  their  existence  to  accidents, 
whim,  and  humour ;  all  the  sense  and  reason  in  the  world  would  never  point 
them  out ;  nothing  but  experience,  observation,  and  what  is  called  knowledge 
of  the  world,  can  possibly  teach  them.  For  example,  it  is  respectful  to  bow 
to  the  king  of  England.,  it  is  disrespectful  to  bow  to  the  king  of  France ;  it 
is  the  rule  to  courtesy  to  the  emperor ;  and  the  prostration  of  the  whole 
body  is  required  by  eastern  monarchs.  These  are  established  ceremonies, 
and  must  be  complied  with ;  but  why  they  were  established,  I  defy  sense 
and  reason  to  tell  us.  It  is  the  same  among  all  ranks,  where  certain  cus- 
toms are  received,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied  with,  though  by  no 
means  the  result  of  sense  and  reason.  As  for  instance,  the  vefy  absurd, 
though  almost  universal  cnstom  of  drinking  people's  healths.  Can  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  world  less  relative  to  any  other  man's  health,  than  my 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Common  sense,  certainly,  never  pointed  it  out ; 
but  yet  common  sense  tells  me  I  must  conform  to  it.  Good  sense  bids  one 
be  civil,  and  endeavour  to  please ;  though  nothing  but  experience  and  ob- 
servation can  teach  one  the  means,  properly  adapted  to  time,  place,  and 
persons.  This  knowledge  is  the  true  object  of  a  gentleman's  travelling,  if 
he  travels  as  he  ought  to  do.  By  frequenting  good  company  in  every  coun- 
try, he  himself  becomes  of  every  country;  he  is  no  longer  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian ;  but  he  is  an  European :  he  adopts,  respective- 
ly, the  best  manners  of  every  country ;  and  is  a  Frenchman  at  Paris,  an  Ita- 
lian at  Rome,  an  Englishman  at  London. 
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This  advantage,  I  miiat  confess,  veiy  seldom  accroM  to  my  countiymco 
from  their  travelling ;  as  they  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  meana  of  get- 
ting into  good  company  abroad;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  confoond* 
edly  bashful ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  either  speak  no  foreign  langoage 
at  ail,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  barbarously.     You  possess  all  the  advantages  that 
they  want ;  yon  know  the  languages  in  perfection,  and  have  constantly  kept 
the  bent  company  in  the  places  where  yon  have  been ;  so  that  you  ought  to 
lie  an  European.     Your  canvas  is  solid  and  strong,  your  oatlines  are  good ; 
but  remember,  that  yon  still  want  the  beautiful  colouring  of  Titian,  and  the 
delicate  graceful  touches  of  Guide.     Now  is  your  time  to  get  them.     There 
is,  in  all  good  company,  a  fashionable  air,  countenance,  manner,  and  phraseo- 
logy, which  can  only  be  acquired  by  being  in  good  company,  and  very 
attentive  to  all  that  passes  there.     When  you  dine  or  sup  at  any  well-bred 
man's  house,  observe  carefully  how  he  does  the  honours  of  his  table  to  the 
different  guests.     Attend  to  the  compliments  of  congratulation  or  condo- 
lence, that  you  bear  a  well-bred  man  make  to  his  superiors,  to  his  equals, 
and  to  his  inferiors ;  watch  even  his  countenance  and  his  tone  of  voice,  for 
they  all  conspire  in  the  main  point  of  pleasing.     There  is  a  certain  distin- 
guishing diction  of  a  man  of  fashion :  be  will  not  content  himaelf  with  say- 
ing, like  John  Trott,  to  a  new  married  man.  Sir,  I  wish  you  mnch  joy ;  or 
to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  son,  Sir,  1  am  sorry  for  year  loss ;  and  both  with 
a  countenance  equally  unnioved :  but  he  will  say  in  effect  the  same  thiog, 
in  a  more  elegant  and  less  trivial  manner,  and  with  a  countenance  adapted 
to  the  occasion.     He  will  advance  with  warmth,  vivacity,  and  a  cheerfal 
countenance,  to  the  new  married  man,  and  embracing  him,  perhaps  say  to 
him,  **  If  yon  do  justice  to  my  attachment  to  yon,  you  will  judge  of  the  joy 
that  I  feel  upon  this  occasion,  better  than  I  can  express  it,"  Stc ;  to  the  other 
in  affliction,  he  will  advance  slowly,  with  a  grave  composure  of  countenance, 
in  a  more  deliberate  manner,  and  with  a  louder  voice,  perhaps  say,  **  I  hope 
you  do  me  the  justice  to  be  convinced,  that  I  feel  whatever  yon  feel,  and 
shall  ever  be  affected  where  yon  are  concerned.*' 

Your  ahordj  I  must  tell  you,  was  too  cold  and  uniform  ;  I  hope  ii  is  now 
mended.  It  should  be  respectfully  open  and  cheerful  with  your  superion, 
warm  and  animated  with  your  equals,  hearty  and  free  with  your  inferiors. 
There  is  a  fashionable  kind  of  itnaU  talk,  which  yon  should  get :  which,  tri- 
fling as  it  is,  is  of  nse  in  mixed  companies,  and  at  table,  especially  in  yoor 
foreign  department ;  where  it  keeps  off  certain  serious  subjects,  that  might 
create  disputes,  or  at  least  coldness  for  a  time.  Upon  such  occasious  it  ia 
not  amiss  to  know  bow  to  pctrler  cttotne,  and  to  be  able  to  diaaert  upon  the 
growth  and  .flavour  of  wines.  These,  it  is  true,  are  very  little  things;  but 
they  are  little  things  that  occur  very  often,  and  therefore  should  be  said  avec 
gentillesse  ei  grace.  I  am  sure  they  must  h\\  often  in  your  way,  pray  take 
care  to  catch  them.  There  is  a  certain  language  of  conversation,  a  fashion- 
able diction,  of  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  be  perfectly  master,  in  what- 
ever language  he  speaks.  I'he  French  attend  to  it  carefully,  and  with  great 
reason ;  and  their  language^  which  is  a  language  of  phrases,  helps  then  out 
exceedingly.  That  delicacy  of  diction  is  characteristical  of  a  man  of  fashion 
and  good  company. 

1  could  write  folios  upon  this  subject,  and  not  exhaust  it ;  but  1  think,  and 
hope,  tnat  to  yon  I  need  not.  You  have  heard  and  seen  enongh  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  I  have  been  ao  loag  incul- 
cating into  you  upon  these  points.     How  happy  iub  I,  aad  how  happy  are 
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yon,  my  dear  child,  that  these  Titian  tints,  and  Gnido  graces,  are  all  that 
you  want  to  complete  my  hopes  and  your  own  character  I  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  a  drawback  would  it  be  to  that  happiness,  if  you  should 
never  acquire  them  ?  I  remember,  when  I  was  of  your  age,  though  I  had  not 
had  near  so  good  an  education  as  you  have,  or  seen  a  quarter  so  much  of  the 
world,  I  observed  those  masterly  touches,  and  irresistible  g^ces  in  others, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them  myself ;  but  then  an  awkward 
mauvaise  honte^  of  which  I  had  brought  a  great  deal  with  me  from  Cam- 
bridge, made  me  ashamed  to  attempt  it,  especially  if  any  of  my  countrymen 
and  particular  acquaintance  were  by.  This  was  extremely  absurd  in  me ; 
for,  without  attempting,  I  could  never  succeed.  But  at  hist,  insentiibly,  by 
frequenting  a  great  deal  of  good  company,  and  imitating  those  whom  1  saw 
that  every  body  liked,  I  formed  myself  iani  bien  que  moL  For  God  s  sake, 
let  this  last  fine  vamish,  so  necessary  to  give  lustre  to  ^e  whole  piece,  be  the 
sole  and  single  object  now  of  vour  utmost  attention :  Beritn  may  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  it  if  you  p\ew ;  there  are  all  the  ingredients  that  compose 
it. 

Apropos  of  Berlin,  while  you  are  there,  take  care  to  seem  ignorant  of 
all  political  matters  between  the  two  courts ;  such  as  the  affairs  of  Ost  Frise, 
and  Saxe  Lawemburg,  &c  and  enter  into  no  conversations  upon  those 
points ;  but,  however,  be  aa  well  at  court  as  you  possibly  can ;  live  at  it,  and 
make  one  of  it.  Should  General  Keith  offer  you  civilities,  do  not  decline 
them ;  but  return  them  however  without  being  enfant  de  la  maison  chez 
lui  .*  say  des  choeeaflaUeuses  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  especially  of  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  to  those  who  are  the  most  like  to  repeat  them.  In  short, 
make  yourself  well  there,  without  making  yourself  ill  somewhere  else.  Make 
compliments  from  me  to  Algarotti,  and  converse  with  him  in  Italian. 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Bath,  for  a  deafness,  which  I  have  been  plagued 
with  these  four  or  five  months ;  and  which  I  am  assured  that  pumping  my 
head  will  remove.  This  deafness,  I  own,  has  tried  my  patience ;  as  it  has 
cut  me  off  from  society,  at  an  age  when  I  had  no  pleasures  but  those  left 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have,  by  reading  and  wriung,  made  my  eyes  supply 

the  defect  of  my  ears.     Madam  H ,  I  suppose,  entertained  both  yours 

alike ;  however,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  were  well  with  her ;  for  she  is  a  good 
ProneusSi  and  puffs  are  very  useful  to  a  young  fellow  at  his  entrance  into 
the  world. 

If  you  should  meet  with  Lord  Pembroke  again,  any  where,  make  him 
many  compliments  from  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  I  should  have  written  to  him, 
but  tliat  I  knew  how  troublesome  an  old  correspondilil  must  be  to  a  young 
one.     He  is  much  commended  in  the  accounts  from  Hanover. 

You  will  stay  at  Berlin  just  as  long  as  you  like  it,  and  no  longer ;  and 
from  thence  you  are  absolutely  master  of  your  own  motions,  either  to  the 
Hague,  or  to  Brussels ;  but  I  think  that  yon  had  better  go  to  the  Hague  first, 
because  that  from  thence  Brussels  will  be  in  your  way  to  Calais,  which  is  a 
much  better  passage  to  England,  than  from  Helvoetsluys.  The  two  courts 
of  the  Hague  and  Brussels  are  worth  your  seeing ;  and  you  will  see  them 
both  to  advantage,  by  means  of  Colonel  Yorke  and  Dayrollea.  Adieu. 
Here  is  enough  for  this  time. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  September  26.  1752. 

As  yon  chiefly  employ,  or  rather  wholly  engross  my  thoaghtSf  I  see  erery 
day,  with  increasiDg  pleasare,  the  fair  prospect  which  yon  lui?e  before  yov. 
I  had  two  views  in  yoar  edncation ;  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  ha?e 
now  very  little  reason  to  distrust  your  answering  them  fully.     Those  two 
were,  parliamentary  and  foreign  atihirs.     In  consequence  of  those  views,  I 
took  care,  first,  to  give  you  a  sufficient  stock  of  sound  learning,  and  next,  an 
early  knowledge  of  the  world.     Without  making  a  figure  in  Parliament,  no 
man  can  make  any  in  this  country ;  and  eloquence  alone  enables  a  man  to 
make  a  figure  in  Parliament,  unless  it  he  a  very  mean  and  contemptible  one, 
which  those  make  there  who  silently  vote,  and  who  do  pedibus  ire  in  <ai- 
Untiam.     Foreign  affairs,  when  skilfully  managed,  and  supported  by  a  par- 
liamentary reputation,  lead  to  whatever  is  most  considerable  in  this  country. 
You  have  the  languages  necessary  for  that  purpose,  with  a  sufficient  fund  of 
historical  and  treaty  knowledge  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  the  matter  ready, 
and  only  want  the  manner.     Your  objects  being  thus  filed,  I  recommend  to 
you  to  have  them  constantly  in  your  thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  readings 
your  actions,  and  your  words,  to  those  views.     Most  people  think  only  «x 
re  natd,  and  hw  ex  professo  .*  I  would  have  you  do  both,  but  begin  with 
the  latter.     I  explain  myself:  Lay  down  certain  principles,  and  reason  and 
act  consequently  from  them.     As,  for  example,  say  to  yourself,  I  will  make 
a  figure  in  Parliament,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  I  must  not  only  apeak,  bot 
speak  very  well.     Speaking  mere  common  sense  will  by  no  means  do;  and 
I  must  speak  not  only  correctly  but  elegantly ;  and  not  only  elegantly  bot 
eloquently.     In  order  to  this,  I  will  first  take  pains  to  get  an  habitual,  but 
unaffected,  purity,  correctness  and  elegance  of  style  in  my  common  conver- 
sation ;  1  will  seek  for  the  best  words,  and  take  care  to  reject  improper,  in- 
expressive, and  vulgar  ones.     I  will  read  the  greatest  masters  of  oratory, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  I  will  read  them  singly  in  that  view.    I  will 
study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  not  to  discover  an  old  Athenian  or  Roman 
custom,  nor  to  puzzle  myself  with  the  value  of  talents,  mines,  drachms,  and 
sesterces,  like  the  learned  blockheads  in  us  ;  but  to  observe  their  choice  of 
words,  their  harmony  of  diction,  their  method,  their  distribution,  tbeir  ex- 
ordia, to  engage  the  favour  and  attention  of  their  audience ;  and  their  pero- 
rations, to  enforce  what  they  have  said,  and  to  leave  a  strong  impression  up- 
on the  passions.     Nor  will  I  be  pedant  enough  to  neglect  the  modems ;  for 
I  will  likewise  study  Atterbury,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke ;  nay,  I 
will  read  every  thing  that  I  do  read  in  that  intention,  and  never  cease  im> 
proving  and  refining  my  style  upon  the  best  models,  till  at  last  I  become  a 
model  of  eloquence  myself,  which,  by  care,  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  be. 
If  you  set  out  upon  this  principle,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  your  mind, 
every  company  you  go  into,  and  every  book  you  read,  will  contribute  to 
your  improvement,  either  by  shewing  you  what  to  imitate,  or  what  to  avoid. 
Are  you  to  give  an  account  of  any  thing  to  a  mixed  company  ?  or  are  you 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  either  man  or  woman  ?  This  principle,  fixed  in 
your  mind,  will  make  you  carefully  attend  to  the  choice  of  your  words,  and 
to  the  clearness  and  harmony  of  your  diction. 

So  much  for  your  parliamentary  object ;  now  to  the  foreign  one. 

Lay  down  first  those  principles  which  are  absolutely  neceoaary  to  form  a 
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skilful  and  successful  negotiator,  and  form  yourself  accordingly.  What  are 
tliey  ?  First,  the  clear  historical  knowledge  of  past  transactions  of  that  kind. 
That  you  have  pretty  well  already,  and  will  ha?e  daily  more  and  more;  for, 
in  consequence  of  that  principle,  you  will  read  history,  memoirs,  anecdotes, 
&c.  in  that  view  chiefly.  The  other  necessary  talents  for  negotiation  are ; 
the  great  art  of  pleasing,  and  engaging  the  affection  and  confidence,  not  only 
of  those  with  whom  yon  are  to  co-operate,  but  even  of  those  whom  you  are 
to  oppose :  to  conceal  your  own  thoughts  and  views,  and  to  discover  other 
people's :  to  engage  other  people's  confidence,  by  a  seeming  cheerful  frank-  i 
ness  and  openness,  without  going  a  step  too  far :  to  get  the  personal  favour  \ 
of  the  king,  prince,  ministers,  or  mistress  of  the  court  to  which  you  are  sent : 
to  gain  the  absolute  command  over  your  temper  and  your  countenance,  that 
no  heat  may  provoke  you  to  say,  nor  no  change  of  countenance  to  betray, 
what  should  be  a  secret :  to  familiarise  and  domesticate  yourself  in  the 
houses  of  the  most  considerable  people  of  the  place,  so  as  to  be  received  there 
rather  as  a  friend  to  the  family,  than  as  a  foreigner.  Having  these  princi- 
ples constantly  in  your  thoughts,  every  thing  you  do  and  every  thing  yon 
aay,  will  some  way  or  other  tend  to  your  main  view ;  and  common  conver- 
sation will  gradually  fit  you  for  it.  You  will  get  a  habit  of  checking  any 
rising  heat ;  you  will  be  upon  your  guard  against  any  indiscreet  expression ; 
you  will  by  degrees  get  the  command  of  your  countenance,  so  as  not  to 
change  it  upon  any  the  most  sudden  accident:  and  you  will,  above  all 
things,  labour  to  acquire  the  great  art  of  pleasbg,  without  which  nothing  is  to 
be  done.  Company  is,  in  truth,  a  constant  state  of  negotiation  ;  and,  if  you 
attend  to  it  in  that  view,  will  qualify  you  for  any.  By  the  same  means  that 
you  make  a  friend,  guard  against  an  enemy,  or  gain  a  mistress ;  you  will 
make  an  advantageous  treaty,  baffle  those  who  counteract  you,  and  gain  the 
court  you  are  sent  to.  Make  this  use  of  all  the  company  yon  keep,  and 
your  very  pleasures  will  make  you  a  successful  negotiator-  Please  all  who 
are  worth  pleasing ;  offend  none.  Keep  your  own  secret,  and  get  out  other 
people's.  Keep  your  own  temper,  and  artfully  warm  other  people's.  Coun- 
terwork your  rivals  with  diligence  and  dexterity,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
the  utmost  personal  civility  to  them  ;  and  be  firm  without  heat.  Mesaieors 
d'Avaux  and  Servien  did  no  more  than  this.  I  must  make  one  observation, 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion  ;  which  is,  that  the  most  eminent  negotia- 
tors have  always  been  the  politest  and  best-bred  men  in  company ;  even  what 
the  women  call  the  pretiiest  men.  For  God's  sake,  never  lose  view  of  these 
two  your  capital  objects :  bend  every  thing  to  them,  try  every  thbg  bv  their 
rules,  and  calculate  every  thing  for  their  purposes.  What  is  peculiar  to 
these  two  objects,  is,  that  they  require  nothing,  but  what  one's  own  vanity, 
interest,  and  pleasure,  would  make  one  do  independently  of  them.  If  a  man 
were  never  to  be  in  business,  and  always  to  lead  a  private  life,  would  he  not 
desire  to  please  and  to  persuade  ?  So  that,  in  your  two  destinations,  yoor 
fortune  and  figure  luckily  conspire  with  your  vanity  and  your  pleasorea. 
Nay  more ;  a  foreign  minister,  1  will  maintain  it,  can  never  be  a  good  man 
of  business,  if  he  is  not  an  agreeable  man  of  pleasure  too.  Half  bis  business 
is  done  by  the  help  of  his  pleasures ;  his  views  are  carried  on,  and  perhapa 
best,  and  most  unsuspectedly,  at  balls,  suppers,  assemblies,  and  parties  of 
pleasure ;  by  intrigues  with  women,  and  connections  insensibly  formed  with 
men,  at  those  unguarded  hours  of  amusement. 

These  objects  now  draw  very  near  you,  and  yon  have  no  time  to  lose  in 
preparing  yourself  to  meet  them.    Yon  will  be  in  ParliameDt  almott  M  aooa 

4b 
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as  yoar  age  will  allow,  and  I  believe  you  vnll  hnv^  a  foreign  department 
still  sooner,  and  that  will  be  earlier  than  ever  any  other  boc|y  had  one.  If 
you  set  out  well  at  one-and>twenty,  what  may  you  not  reasonably  hope  to 
be  at  one'and-forty  ?  All  that  I  could  wish  yon  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  September  29.  1752. 

There  is  nothing  so  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  (I  know  it  by  experience)  for  you  young  fellows,  than  to  know 
how  to  behave  yourselves  prudently  towards  those  whom  you  do  not  like. 
Your  passions  are  warm,  and  your  heads  are  light ;  yon  hate  all  those  who 
oppose  your  views,  either  of  ambition  or  love  ;  and  a  rival,  in  either,  is  al* 
most  a  synonymous  term  for  an  enemy.  Whenever  you  meet  auch  a  man, 
you  are  awkwardly  cold  to  him,  at  best ;  but  often  rude,  and  always  desi- 
rous to  give  him  some  indirect  slap.  This  is  unreasonable ;  for  one  man 
has  as  good  a  right  to  pursue  an  employment,  or  a  mistress,  as  another ;  bat 
it  is,  into  the  bargain,  extremely  imprudent ;  because  you  commonly  defeat 
your  own  purpose  by  it,  and  while  yon  are  contending  with  each  other,  a 
third  often  prevails.  I  grant  you  that  the  situation  is  irksome  ;  a  man  can- 
not help  thinking  as  he  thinks,  nor  feeling  what  he  feels  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
tender  and  sore  point  tp  be  thwarted  and  counterworked  in  one's  pursuits 
at  court,  or  with  a  mistress  ;  but  prudence  and  abilities  must  check  the  ef* 
fects,  though  they  cannot  remove  the  cause.  Both  the  pretenders  make 
themselves  disagreeable  to  their  mistress,  when  they  spoil  the  company  bv 
their  pouting,  or  their  sparring ;  whereas,  if  one  of  them  has  command  enough 
over  himself  (whatever  he  mav  feel  inwardly)  to  be  cheerful,  gay,  and  easily 
and  unaffectedly  civil  to  the  other,  as  if  there  were  no  manner  of  competition 
between  them,  the  lady  will  certainly  like  him  the  best,  and  his  rival  will 
be  ten  times  more  humbled  and  discouraged  ;  for  he  will  look  upon  such  a 
behaviour  as  a  proof  of  the  triumph  and  security  of  his  rival ;  he  will  grow 
outrageous  with  the  lady,  and  the  warmth  of  his  reproaches  will  probably 
bring  on  a  quarrel  between  them.  It  is  the  same  iu  business  ;  where  he 
who  can  command  his  temper  and  his  countenance  the  best,  will  always 
have  an  infinite  advantage  over  the  other.  This  is  what  the  French  call  tin 
procidi  honnSle  et  gallanty  to  pique  yourself  upon  shewing  particular  civi- 
lities to  a  man,  to  whom  lesser  minds  would,  in  the  same  case,  shew  dislike, 
or  perhaps  rudeness.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  uf  this  in  my  oivn  case ; 
and  pray  remember  it,  whenever  you  come  to  be,  as  I  hope  you  will,  iu  a 
like  situation. 

When  I  went  to  the  Hague,  in  1744,  it  was  to  engage  the  Dutch  to  come 
roundly  into  the  war,  and  to  stipulate  their  quotas  of  troops,  &c. ;  your  ac- 
quaintance, the  Abb6  de  la  Ville,  was  there  on  the  part  of  France,  to  endea- 
vour to  hinder  them  from  coming  into  the  war  at  all.  I  was  informed,  and 
very  sorry  to  hear  it,  that  ho  had  abilities,  temper,  and  industry.  We  could 
not  visit,  our  two  masters  being  at  war ;  but  the  first  time  I  met  him  at  a 
third  place,  I  got  somebody  to  present  me  to  him ;  and  I  told  him,  that 
though  we  were  to  be  national  enemies,  I  flattered  myself  we  might  be,  how- 
ever, personal  friends,  with  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  which  he 
returned  in  full  as  polite  a  manner.  Two  days  afterwards,  I  went,  early  Id 
the  morning,  to  solicit  the  Deputies  of  Amsterdam,  where  I  found  FAbbe 
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tie  la  Ville,  who  had  been  beforehand  with  me ;  upon  which  I  addresaed  my- 
self to  the  Deputies,  and  said,  smilingly,  Je  suis  bien  facb6,  Messienrsy  de 
trouver  mon  ennemi  avec  vons ;  je  le  connois  d6ja  asses  poor  le  craindre :  la 
partie  n'est  pas  6gale,  mais  je  me  fie  a  vos  propres  interlts  contre  les  talens 
de  mon  ennemi ;  et  an  moius,  si  je  n'ai  pas  en  le  premier  mot,  j'aurai  le  der- 
nier aujourd*hui  *.  They  snuled :  the  Abb6  was  pleased  with  the  compliment, 
and  the  manner  of  it,  staid  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  me  to 
my  Deputies,  with  whom  I  continued  upon  the  same  tone,  though  in  a  ?ery 
serious  manner,  and  told  them,  that  I  was  only  come  to  state  their  own  true 
interests  to  them,  plainly  and  simply,  without  any  of  those  arts,  which  it  was 
very  necessary  for  my  friend  to  make  use  of  to  deceive  them,  I  carried  my 
point,  and  continued  my  procddi  with  the  Abb6 ;  and  by  this  easy  and  po- 
lite commerce  with  him,  at  third  places,  I  often  found  means  to  fish  out  from 
him  wher^bouts  he  was. 

Remember,  there  are  but  two  procidii  in  the  world  for  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  parts ;  either  extreme  politenessi  or  knocking  down.  If  a  roan 
notoriously  and  designedly  insults  and  afironts  you,  knock  him  down ;  but 
if  he  only  injures  yon,  your  best  revenge  is  to  be  extremely  civil  to  him  in 
your  outward  behaviour,  though  at  the  same  time  you  counterwork  him,  and 
return  him  the  compliment,  perhaps  with  interest.  This  is  not  perfidy  nor 
dissimulation ;  it  would  be  so,  if  you  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  pro- 
fessions of  esteem  and  friendship  to  this  man ;  which  I  by  no  means  recom- 
mend, but  on  the  contrary  abhor.  But  all  acts  of  civility  are,  by  common 
consent,  understood  to  be  no  more  than  a  conformity  to  custom,  for  the  quiet 
and  conveniency  of  society,  the  agrimens  of  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  private  dislikes  and  jealousies.  Only  women  and  little  minds  pout  and 
spar  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  that  always  laughs  at,  and  never 
pities  them.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  would  by  no  means  give  up  any 
point  to  a  competitor,  yet  I  would  pique  myoelf  upon  shewing  him  rather  more 
civility  than  to  another  man.  In  the  first  place,  ih\%procedi  infallibly  makes 
all  les  rieurs  of  your  side,  which  is  a  considerable  party ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  it  certainly  pleases  the  object  of  the  competition,  be  it  either  man  or 
woman ;  who  never  fail  to  say,  upon  such  an  occasion,  that  they  must  own 
you  have  behaved  yourself  very  handsomely  in  the  whole  affair.  The  world 
judges  from  the  appearances  of  things,  and  not  from  the  reality,  which  few 
are  able,  and  still  fewer  are  inclined  to  fathom ;  and  a  man,  who  will  take 
care  always  to  be  in  the  right  in  those  things,  may  afford  to  be  sometimes  a 
little  in  the  wrong  in  more  essential  ones :  there  is  a  willingness,  a  desire  to 
excuse  him.  With  nine  people  in  ten,  good-breeding  passes  for  good-nature, 
and  they  take  attentions  for  good  offices.  At  courts  there  will  be  always  cold- 
nesses, dislikes,  jealousies,  and  hatred,  the  harvest  being  but  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  labourers ;  but  then,  as  they  arise  often,  they  die 
soon,  unless  they  are  perpetuated  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  car- 
ried on,  more  than  by  the  matter  which  occasioned  them.  The  turns  and 
vicissitudes  of  courts  frequently  make  friends  of  enemies,  and  enemies  of 
friends :  yon  must  labour,  therefore,  to  acquire  that  great  and  uncommon 
talent,  of  hating  with  good-breeding,  and  loving  with  prudence ;  to  make  no 
quarrel  irreconcilablei  by  silly  and  unnecessary  indications  of  anger;  and  no 

*  I  am  Tery  sorry,  Gentlemen,  to  find  my  enemy  with  you  ;  my  knowlcdgd  of  his 
capacity  is  already  sufficient  to  make  me  fear  him  ;  we  are  not  upon  equal  tcnns ;  but 
1  trust  to  your  own  interest,  against  hit  talents.  If  I  havt  not  this  day  had  the  first 
word,  I  shall  at  l«Mt  have  the  last. 
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friendship  dangerous,  in  case  it  breaks,  by  a  wanton,  indiscreet,  and  iinreter- 
ved  con6dence. 

Few  (especially  yonng)  people  know  how  to  love,  or  how  to  hate ;  their 
bre  is  an  onbounded  weakness,  fatal  to  the  person  they  lore ;  their  hate 
is  a  hot,  rash,  and  imprudent  violence,  always  fatal  to  themselires. 

Nineteen  fathers  in  twenty,  and  e?ery  mother,  who  had  loved  you  half  as 
well  as  1  do,  would  hare  mined  you ;  whereas  I  always  made  you  fed  the 
weight  of  my  authority,  that  you  might  one  day  know  the  force  of  my  love. 
Now,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  my  advice  will  have  the  aame  weight  with 
you  from  choice,  that  my  authority  had  from  necessity.  My  advice  is  jost 
eight-and-thirty  years  older  than  your  own,  and  consequently,  I  believe  you 
think,  ratber  better.  As  for  your  tender  and  pleasurable  passiofts,  manage 
them  yourself;  but  let  me  have  the  direction  of  all  the  others.  Your 
ambition,  your  figure,  and  your  fortune,  will,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  ra« 
ther  safer  in  my  keeping  than  in  your  own.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCIL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  BmA,  Odoher  4.  1753. 

I  consider  you  now  as  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  where,  if  ever  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  animated  you,  it  must  make  you  exert  all  the  means  of  doing 
it.  You  will  see  there,  full  as  well,  I  dare  say,  as  Horace  did  at  Rome, 
how  states  are  defended  by  arms,  adorned  by  manners,  and  improved  by  laws. 
Nay,  you  have  an  Horace  there,  as  well  as  an  Augustus ;  I  need  not  name 
Voltaire,  qui  ml  molitur  inepii,  as  Horace  himself  said  of  another  poeu  1 
have  lately  read  over  all  his  works  that  are  published,  though  I  had  read 
them  more  than  once  before.  I  was  induced  to  this  by  his  SUeU  de  Louis 
XIV,  which  I  have  yet  read  but  four  times.  In  reading  over  all  his  works, 
with  more  attention  I  suppose  than  before,  my  former  admiration  of  him  is, 
I  own,  turned  into  astonishment.  There  is  no  one  kind  of  writing  in  irhich 
he  has  not  excelled.  You  are  so  severe  a  classic,  that  I  question  whether 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  his  Henriade  an  epic  poem,  for  want  of  the  pro- 
per number  oi  gods,  devils,  witches*,  and  other  absurdities,  requisite  for  the 
machinery ;  which  machinery  is,  it  seems,  necessary  to  constitute  the 
Epopee.  But  whether  you  do  or  not,  I  will  declare  (though  possibly  to  my 
own  shame)  that  1  never  read  any  epic  poem  with  near  so  much  pleasure. 
I  am  grown  old,  and  have  possibly  lost  a  great  deal  of  that  fire,  which  for- 
rilerly  made  me  love  fire  in  others  at  any  rate,  and  however  attended  with 
smoke  ;  but  now  I  must  have  all  sense,  and  cannot,  fur  the  sake  of  five  righ- 
teous lines,  forgive  a  thousand  absurd  ones. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  judge  whether  I  can  read  all  Homer  through 
tout  de  tuiU,  I  admire  his  beauties ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  be 
slumbers,  I  sleep.  Virgil,  1  confess,  is  all  sense,  and  therefore  I  like  him 
better  than  his  model ;  but  be  is  often  languid,  especially  iu  his  ^^r^  or  six 
last  books,  during  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  good  deal  of  snuff.  Besides, 
I  profess  myself  an  ally  of  Tumus  against  the  pious  ^neas,  who,  like 
many  soi'disant  pious  people,  does  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  violence 
in  order  to  execute  what  they  impudently  call  the  will  of  Heaven.  But 
what  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you  truly,  that  I  cannot  possibly  read  oar 
countrymen  Milton  through  ?  1  acknowledge  him  to  have  some  moat  snb- 
ime  paaaages,  aome  prodigious  flashes  of  light ;  but  then  yoa  anm  ackaow- 
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ledga,  that  light  is  often  followed  by  darkneu  vuihU,  to  use  hit  own  ex* 
pression.  Besides,  not  having  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
parties  in  his  poem,  except  the  Man  and  the  Woman,  the  characters  and 
speeches  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  angels,  and  of  as  many  devilti  are  as  much 
above  my  reach  as  my  entertainment.  Keep  this  secret  for  me :  for  if  it 
should  be  known,  I  should  be  abused  by  every  tasteless  pedant,  and  every 
solid  divine  in  England. 

Whatever  1  have  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  three  poems,  holds 
much  stronger  against  Tasso's  Gierusalemme :  it  is  true  he  has  very  fine  and 
glaring  rays  of  poetry ;  but  then  they  are  only  meteors,  they  daazle,  then  dis- 
appear, and  are  succeeded  by  false  thoughts,  poor  conceUi,  and  absurd  im- 
possibilities ;  witness  the  Fish  and  the  Parrot ;  extravagancies  unworthy  of 
an  heroic  poem,  and  would  much  better  have  become  Ariosto,  who  pro- 
fesses le  eoglumerie, 

I  have  never  read  the  Lusiade  of  Camoens,  except  in  a  prose  translation, 
consequently  I  have  never  read  it  at  all,  so  shall  say  nothing  of  it ;  but  the 
Henriade  is  all  sense  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  often  adorned  by  the 
justest  and  liveliest  reflections,  the  most  beautiful  descriptions,  the  noblest 
images,  and  the  sublimest  sentiments ;  not  to  meniion  the  harmony  of  the 
verse,  in  which  Voltaire  undoubtedly  exceeds  all  the  French  poets :  should 
you  insist  upon  an  exception  in  favour  of  Racine,  I  must  insist,  on  my  part, 
that  he  at  least  equals  him.  What  hero  ever  interested  more  than  Henry 
the  Fourth ;  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  carries  on  one 
great  and  long  action^  and  succeeds  in  it  at  last  ?  What  description  ever  ex- 
cited more  horror  than  those,  first  of  the  Massacre,  and  then  of  the  Fa- 
mine at  Paris  ?  Was  love  ever  painted  with  more  truth  and  morbidezza  than 
in  the  ninth  book  ?  Not  better,  in  my  mind,  even  in  the  fourth  of  Virgil. 
Upon  the  whole,  with  all  your  classical  rigour,  if  yon  will  but  suppose  Si 
Louis  a  god,  a  devil,  or  a  witch,  and  that  he  appears  in  person,  and  not  in 
a  dream,  the  Henriade  will  be  an  epic  poem,  according  to  the  strictest  bta* 
tnte  laws  of  the  Epop4e ;  but  in  my  court  of  equity  it  is  one  as  it  is. 

I  could  expatiate  as  much  upon  all  his  different  works,  but  that  I  should 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and  ran  into  a  dissertation.  How  delightful 
is  his  history  of  that  northern  Brute,  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  for  I  cannot  call 
him  a  man ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  pass  for  a  hero,  out  of  regard 
to  those  true  heroes,  such  as  Julius  Ceesar,  Titu^,  Trajan,  and  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  who  cultivated  and  encouraged  arts  and  sciences ;  whose 
animal  courage  was  accompanied  by  the  tender  and  social  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  who  had  more  pleasure  in  improving,  than  in  destroying  their 
fellow-creatures.  What  can  be  more  touching,  or  more  interesting ;  what 
more  nobly  thought,  or  more  happily  expressed,  than  all  his  dramatic  pieces  ? 
What  can  be  more  clear  and  rational  than  all  his  philosophical  letterM ;  and 
whatever  was  so  graceful,  and  gentle,  as  all  his  little  poetical  trifles  ?  You 
are  fortunately  d  porUe  of  Terifying,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  man^  ail  that 
I  have  said  of  his  works. 

Monsieur  de  Maupertuis  (whom  I  hope  you  will  get  acquainted  with)  is, 
what  one  rarely  meets  with,  deep  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  yet 
honnite  ei  aimabU  homme  :  Algarotti  is  young  Fontenelle.  Such  men  must 
necessarily  give  you  the  desire  of  pleasing  them  ;  and  if  you  can  frequent 
them,  their  acquaintance  will  furnish  you  the  means  of  pleasing  every  body 
else. 

A  propoi  of  pleasing,  your  pleasing  Mrs  F— — d  ia  expected  here  in  two 
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or  three  days ;  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you  with  her :  i  think  yon  carried 
on  the  romance  to  the  third  or  fourth  volume ;  1  will  continae  it  to  the 
eleventh ;  but  as  for  the  twelfth  and  last,  yon  must  come  and  conclude  it 
yourself.     Non  sum  qualis  eram. 

Good-night  to  you,  child  ;  for  I  am  going  to  bed,  just  at  the  hour  at  which 
i  suppose  you  are  beginning  to  live,  at  Berlin. 


LETTER  CCXCIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  Ntmember  IL  1752. 

It  is  a  very  old  and  very  true  maxim,  that  those  kings  reign  the  most 
cure,  and  the  most  absolute,  who  reign  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.  'i*heir 
popularity  is  a  better  guard  than  their  army,  and  the  affections  of  their  sub- 
jects  a  better  pledge  of  their  obedience  than  their  fears.  This  rule  is,  in  pro- 
portion, full  as  true,  though  upon  a  different  scale,  with  regard  to  private 
people.  A  man  who  possesses  that  great  art  of  pleasing  universally,  and  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  he  converses,  possesses  a  strength 
which  nothing  else  can  give  him  :  a  strength,  which  facilitates  and  helps  bis 
rise ;  and  which,  in  case  of  accidents,  breaks  his  fall.  Few  people  of  your 
age  sufficiently  consider  this  great  point  of  popularity ;  and,  when  they  grow 
older  and  wiser,  strive  in  vain  to  recover  what  they  lost  by  their  negligence. 
There  are  three  principal  causes  that  hinder  them  from  acquiring  this  use- 
ful strength ;  pride,  inattention,  and  mauvaise  honte.  The  first,  I  will  not, 
I  cannot  suspect  you  of;  it  is  too  much  below  your  undersunding.  Yoo 
cannot,  and  i  am  sure  you  do  not  think  yourself  superior  by  nature  to  the 
Savoyard  who  cleans  your  room,  or  the  footman  who  cleans  your  ahoea ; 
but  you  may  rejoice,  and  with  reason,  at  the  difference  that  fortune  baa  made 
:n  your  favour.  Enjoy  all  those  advantages ;  but  without  insulting  those 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  want  them,  or  even  doing  any  thing  unne- 
cessarily that  may  remind  them  of  that  want.  Fur  my  own  part,  1  am  mon: 
upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behaviour  to  my  servants,  and  others  who  are  call- 
ed my  inferiors,  than  1  am  towards  my  equals :  for  fear  of  being  suspected 
of  that  mean  and  ungenerous  sentiment,  of  desiring  to  make  others  feel  that 
difference  which  fortune  has,  and  perhaps  too,  undeservedly^  made  between 
us.  Young  people  do  ndt  enough  attend  to  this ;  and  falsely  imagine  that 
the  imperative  mood,  and  a  rough  tone  of  authority  and  decision,  are  indi- 
cations of  spirit  and  courage,  inattention  is  always  looked  upon,  though 
sometimes  unjustly,  as  the  effect  of  pride  and  contempt ;  and  where  it  it 
thought  so,  is  never  forgiven,  in  this  article,  young  people  are  generally 
exceedingly  to  blame,  and  offend  extremely.  Their  whole  attention  is  en- 
grossed by  their  particular  set  of  acquaintance ;  and  by  some  few  glaring 
and  exalted  objects,  of  rank,  beauty,  or  parts :  all  the  rest  they  think  to  lit- 
tle worth  their  care,  that  they  neglect  even  common  cirility  towards  them. 
I  will  frankly  confess  to  you,  that  this  was  one  of  my  great  ftitdts  when  I 
was  of  your  age.  Very  attentive  to  please  that  narrow  court  circle  in  which 
I  stood  enchanted,  1  considered  every  thing  else  as  iourgeois^  and  unworthy 
of  common  civility ;  I  paid  my  court  assiduously  and  skilfully  enough  to 
shining  and  distinguishing  figures,  such  as  ministers,  wits,  and  beauties: 
but  then  I  most  absurdly  and  imprudently  neglected,  and  consequently  of- 
fended all  others.  By  this*  folly  I  made  myself  a  thousand  enemies  of  both 
•exea ;  who,  though  1  thought  them  very  insignificant^  found  meana  to  hart 
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me  essentially,  where  I  wanted  to  recommend  myself  the  most.  I  was 
thought  proud,  though  I  was  only  imprudent.  A  general  easy  civility  and 
attention  to  the  common  run  of  ugly  women,  and  of  middling  men,  both 
which  I  sillily  thought,  called,  and  treated  as  odd  people,  would  have  made 
me  as  many  friends,  as  by  the  contrary  conduct  I  made  myself  enemies. 
All  this  too  was  a  pure  perte  ;  for  I  might  equally,  and  even  more  success- 
fully, have  made  my  court,  where  I  had  particular  views  to  gratify.  I  will 
allow  that  this  task  is  often  very  unpleasant,  and  that  one  pays,  with  some 
unwillingness,  that  tribute  of  attention  to  dull  and  tedious  men,  and  to  old 
and  ugly  women ;  but  it  is  the  lowest  price  of  popularity  and  general  ap* 
planse,  which  are  very  well  worth  purchasing,  were  they  much  dearer.  I 
conclude  this  head  with  this  advice  to  you ;  Gain,  by  particular  assiduity 
and  address,  the  men  and  women  you  want ;  and,  by  an  universal  civility 
and  attention,  please  every  body  so  far,  as  to  have  their  good  word,  if  not 
their  good  will ;  or,  at  least,  as  to  secure  a  partial  neutrality. 

Mauvaise  honte  not  only  hinders  young  people  from  making  a  great  many 
friends,  but  makes  them  a  great  many  enemies.  They  are  ashamed  of  do- 
ing the  thing  that  they  know  to  be  right,  and  would  otherwise  do,  for  fear 
of  the  momentary  laugh  of  some  fine  gentleman  or  lady,  or  of  some  mauvais 
plaisanL  I  have  been  in  this  case ;  and  have  often  wished  an  obscure  ac- 
quaintance at  the  devil,  for  meeting  and  taking  notice  of  me,  when  I  was  in 
what  1  thought  and  called  fine  company.  I  have  returned  tlicir  notice  shily, 
awkwardly,  and  consequently  offensively,  for  fear  of  a  momentary  joke ;  not 
considering,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  that  the  very  people  who  would  have 
joked  upon  me  at  first,  would  have  esteemed  me  the  more  for  it  afterwards. 
An  example  explains  a  rule  best :  Suppose  you  were  walking  in  the  Tuil- 
leries  with  some  fine  folks,  and  that  you  should  unexpectedly  meet  your  old 
acquaintance,  little  crooked  Grierson ;  what  would  you  do  ?  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  should  do,  by  telling  you  what  I  would  now  do  in  that  case  my- 
self. {  would  run  up  to  him,  and  embrace  him  ;  say  some  kind  of  thing> 
to  him,  and  then  return  to  my  company.  There  I  should  be  immediately 
asked  :  Mais  quest  ce  qtte  cest  done  que  ce petit  Sapajou  que  vous  avez 
embrassi  si  tendremeni  f  Pour  cila^  (^accolade  a  die  charmante ;  with  a 
great  deal  more  festivity  of  that  sort.  To  this  I  should  answer,  without  be- 
ing the  least  ashamed,  but  en  badinant :  Oje  ne  vous diraipas  qui  cest ; 
cesl  un  petit  ami  queje  tiens  incogniiOt  qui  a  son  merite,  et  qui*  a  force 
d*etre  connu,  fait  oublier  sa  figure.  Que  me  donnerez-vous,  etje  vous  ie 
presenterai  ?  And  then,  with  a  little  more  seriousness,  1  would  add ;  Mais 
d'aiUeurs  cest  queje  ne  disavoue  jamais  mes  connoissances,  a  cause  de  ieur 
etat  ou  de  ieur  figure.  II  faui  avoir  bien  peu  de  sentimens  pour  le/aire. 
This  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  that  momentary  pleasantry ;  and  give 
them  all  a  better  opinion  of  me  than  they  had  before.  Suppose  another 
case ;  and  that  some  of  the  finest  ladies  du  ban  ion  should  come  into  a 
room,  and  find  you  sitting  by,  and  talking  politely  to  la  vieille  Marquise 
de  Bellefonds,  the  joke  would,  fur  a  moment,  turn  upon  that  tete-d  tite.  He 
bien  /  avez- vous  a  lafinfixi  la  beU%  Marquise  ?  La  partie  est-elle  faUe 
pour  la  petite  maison  f  La  souper  sera  galant  sans  doute  :  Mais  nefais' 
tu  done  point  scrupule  de  seduire  unejeutke  et  aimablepersonnecommeceUe- 
la  ?  To  this  1  sliuuld  answer :  La  partie  n'ttoit  pas  encore  tout-d-fait  liie^ 
vous  nous  avez  inierrompu ;  mais  avec  le  terns  que  fait^on  9  IXailleurs 
moquez'vous  de  mes  amours  tant  quil  vous  plaira^je  vous  dirai  queje  re- 
specie  tant  lesjeunes  dames,  queje  respecte  mime  Us  vieilles^  pour  Vavoir 
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M,  Apris  cela  il  y  a  touveni  des  Haitons  enire  ies  vieiUa  6i  le$/eume$* 
iliis  would  at  ouce  turn  the  pleasantry  into  an  esteem  for  yoar  good  aenae 
and  your  good-breeding.  Pursue  steadily,  and  without  fear  or  abame,  what- 
ever your  reason  tells  you  is  right,  and  what  you  see  is  practised  by  peo|^e 
of  more  experience  than  younelf,  and  of  established  chanM^ters  of  good  sense 
and  good-breeding. 

After  all  this,  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  every 
body.  I  grant  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  should  not  therefore  en* 
deavour  to  please  as  many  as  one  can.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  admit, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  have  some  enemies.  Bat  this  troth 
from  long  experience  I  assert,  that  he  who  has  the  most  friends  and  the  few- 
est enemies,  is  the  strongest ;  will  rise  the  highest  with  the  least  envy ;  and 
fall,  if  he  does  fall,  the  gentlest,  and  the  most  pitied.  This  is  surely  an  ob- 
ject worth  pursuing.  Pursue  it  according  to  the  rules  I  have  here  given 
you.  I  will  add  one  observation  more,  and  two  examples  to  enforce  it ; 
and  then,  as  the  parsons  say,  conclude. 

There  is  no  one  creature  so  obscure,  so  low,  or  so  poor,  who  may  not, 
by  the  strange  and  unaccountable  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  human  ndflbirs, 
somehow  or  other,  and  some  time  or  other,  become  an  useful  friend,  or  a 
troublesome  enemy,  to  the  greatest  and  the  richest. — The  late  Duke  of  Or^ 
mond  was  almost  the  weakest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  beet  bred,  and 
most  popnlar  man  in  this  kingdom.  His  education  in  courts  and  camps, 
joined  to  an  easy,  gentle  nature,  had  given  him  that  habitual  afiability,  those 
engaging  manners,  and  those  mechanical  attentions,  that  almost  supplied  the 
place  of  every  talent  he  wanted ;  and  he  wanted  almost  every  one.  They 
procured  him  the  love  of  all  men,  without  the  esteem  of  any.  He  was  im- 
peached after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  only  because  that,  having  been  en 
gaged  in  the  same  measures  with  those  who  were  necessarily  to  be  impeedi- 
ed,  his  impeaciiment,  for  form's  sake,  became  necessary.  But  he  was  im- 
peached without  acrimony,  and  without  the  least  intention  that  he  shonid 
suffer,  uotwitbsianding  the  party  violence  of  those  times.  The  question  for 
his  impeachment,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  carried  by  many  fewer 
votes,  than  any  other  question  of  impeachment ;  and  Earl  Stanhope,  then 
Mr  Stanhope,  and  Secretary  of  State,  who  impeached  him,  very  soon  after 
negotiated  and  concluded  his  accommodation  with  the  late  King ;  to  whom 
he  was  to  have  been  presented  the  next  day.  But. the  late  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, Atterbury,  who  thought  that  the  Jacobite  cause  might  suffer  by 
losing  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  went  in  all  haste,  and  prevailed  with  the  poor 
weak  man  to  run  away ;  assuring  him,  that  he  was  only  to  be  gulled  into 
a  disgraceful  submission,  and  not  to  be  pardoned  in  consequence  of  it. 
When  his  subsequent  attainder  passed,  it  excited  mobs  and  disturbtuices  m 
town.  He  had  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the  world,  and  had  a  thousand 
firiends.  All  this  was  singly  owing  to  his  natural  desire  of  pleatiing,  and  to 
the  mechanical  means  that  his  education,  not  his  parts,  had  given  him  ut 
doing  it. — The  other  instance  is  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  studied 
the  art  of  pleasing,  because  he  well  knew  the  importance  of  it:  he  enjoyed 
and  used  it  more  than  ever  man  did.  He  gained  whoever  he  had  a  mind  to 
gain ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  every  body,  because  he  knew  that  every 
body  was  more  or  less  worth  gaining.  Thoui^h  his  power,  as  Minister  and 
General,  made  him  many  political  and  party  enemies,  they  did  not  make  him 
one  personal  one ;  an«i  the  very  people  who  would  gladly  have  displaced, 
disgraced,  and  perhaps  attainted  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  same  time 
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penonalty  loved  Mr  Cbnrcbill,  ereo  thongfa  his  private  character  was  ble- 
mished by  sordid  avarice,  the  most  onamiable  of  all  vices.  He  had  wound 
ap  and  tamed  his  whole  machine  to  please  and  engage.  He  had  an  inimi- 
table sweetness  and  gentleness  in  his  countenance,  a  tenderness  in  his  man- 
ner of  speaking,  a  graceful  dignity  in  every  motion,  and  an  universal  and  mi- 
nute attention  to  the  least  things  that  could  possibly  please  the  least  person. 
This  was  all  art  in  him ;  art  of  which  he  well  knew  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages ;  for  no  man  ever  had  more  interior  ambition,  pride,  and  avarice, 
than  he  had. 

Though  you  have  more  than  most  people  of  your  age,  you  have  yet  very 
little  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world ;  now  I  wish  to  inoculate  mine 
upon  yon,  and  thereby  prevent  both  the  dangers  and  the  marks  of  youth 
and  inexperience.  If  you  receive  the  matter  kindly,  and  observe  my  pre- 
scriptions scrupulously,  yon  will  secure  the  future  advantages  of  time,  and 
join  them  to  the  present  inestimable  ones  of  one-and- twenty. 

1  most  earnestly  recommend  one  thing  to  you,  during  your  present  stay 
at  Paris :  I  own  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable ;  but  I  affirm  it  to  be  the  most 
useful  thing  in  the  world  to  one  of  your  age ;  and  therefore  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  force  and  constrain  yourself  to  do  iu  I  mean,  to  converse  frequent- 
ly, or  rather  to  be  in  company  frequently  with  both  men  and  women  much 
your  superiors  in  age  and  rank.  I  am  very  sensible  that,  at  your  age,  vous 
y  entrez  pour  peu  de  chose^  et  m^me  sauvetU  pour  rien,  et  que  vous  ypaS' 
Mertz  mime  quelques  mauvait  guari'd'/ieures  ;  but  no  matter ;  yon  will  be 
solid  gainer  by  it :  you  will  see,  hear,  and  learn  the  turn  and  manners  o{ 
those  people  ;  you  will  gain  premature  experience  by  it ;  and  it  will  give  you 
a  habit  cf  engaging  and  respectful  attentions.  Versailles,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, though  probably  unentertaining :  the  Palais  Royal  often,  however  dull: 
foreign  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  frequently :  and  women,  though  old,  who 
are  respectable  and  respected  for  their  rank  or  parts ;  such  as  Madame  de 
Pnsit'ux,  Madame  de  Nivemois,  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  Madame  Geoffrain,  8(c. 
This  sujeUioH^  if  it  be  one  to  you,  will  cost  you  but  very  little  in  these  three 
or  four  months  that  yon  are  to  pass  at  Paris,  and  will  bring  you  in  a  great 
deal ;  nor  will  it,  nor  ought  it,  to  hinder  you  from  being  in  a  more  enter- 
taining company  great  part  of  the  day.  Vous  pouvez,  si  vous  le  voulez, 
iirer  un  grand  parti  de  ces  qucUre  mois  May  God  make  you  so,  and  bless 
you!  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Boih,  November  16.  175^. 

Vanity,  or  to  call  it  by  a  gentler  name,  the  desire  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause, is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  principle  of  human  actions ;  I  do  not 
say,  that  it  is  the  beet;  and  I  will  own,  that  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
both  fouliHh  and  crii6inal  effects.  But  it  is  so  much  oftener  the  principle 
of  ri<iht  things,  that,  though  they  ought  to  have  a  better,  yet,  considering 
human  nature,  that  principle  is  to  be  encouraged  and  cberi»hed,  in  conHidera- 
tion  of  its  effects.  Where  that  desire  is  wanting,  we  are  apt  to  be  indiffe- 
rent, listless,  indolent,  and  inert ;  we  do  not  exert  our  powers ;  an<i  we  ap- 
pear to  he  as  much  below  ourselves,  aa  the  vainest  man  living  can  desire  to 
appear  above  what  he  really  is. 

As  I  have  made  you  my  confessor,  and  do  not  scruple  to  confess  even 
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my  weaknesses  to  yoo,  I  will  fairly  own  that  I  had  that  ranity,  that  weak- 
ness, if  it  be  one,  to  a  prodigious  degree  ;  and,  what  it  more,  1  confess  it 
without  repentance  ;  nay,  I  am  glad  I  had  it ;  since,  if  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  in  the  world,  it  is  to  that  powerful  and  actire  principle  that 
1  owe  it.  I  began  the  world,  not  with  a  bare  desire,  bat  with  an  insatiable 
thirst,  a  rage  of  popularity,  applanse,  and  admiration.  If  this  made  me  do 
Kome  silly  things  on  one  band,  it  made  me,  on  the  other  hand,  do  almost  all 
the  right  things  that  I  did  ;  it  made  me  attentire  and  civil  to  the  women  i 
disliked,  and  to  the  men  I  despised,  in  hopes  of  the  applause  of  both :  though 
i  neither  desired,  nor  would  1  have  accepted  the  favours  of  the  one,  Hor  the 
friendship  of  the  other.  1  always  dressed,  looked,  and  talked  my  best; 
and,  I  own,  was  overjoyed  whenever  I  perceived  that  by  all  three,  or  by 
any  one  of  them,  the  company  was  pleased  with  me.  To  men,  1  talked 
whatever  I  thought  would  give  them  the  best  opinion  of  my  parte  and  learn- 
ing ;  and,  to  women,  what  1  was  sure  would  please  them  ;  flattery,  gallan- 
try, and  love.  And,  moreover,  I  will  own  to  you,  under  the  secrecy  of  con- 
fession, that  my  vanity  has  very  often  made  me  take  great  pains  to  make 
many  a  woman  in  love  with  me,  if  1  could,  for  whose  person  I  would  not 
have  given  a  pinch  of  snuff.  In  company  with  men,  I  always  endeaToured 
to  outshine,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  to  equal  the  most  shining  man  in  it. 
This  desire  elicited  whatever  powers  I  had  to  gratify  it ;  and  wliere  1  cooki 
not  perhaps  shine  in  the  first,  <  enabled  me,  at  least,  to  shine  in  a  second  or 
third  sphere.  By  these  means  I  soon  grew  in  fashion  ;  and  when  a  maa  is 
once  in  fashion,  all  he  does  is  right.  It  was  infinite  pleasure  to  me,  to 
find  my  own  fashion  and  popularity.  I  was  sent  for  to  all  parties  of  plea- 
sure, both  of  meil  or  women ;  where,  in  some  measure,  I  gave  tlie  ion*  This 
gave  me  the  reputation  of  having  had  some  women  of  condition  ;  and  thai 
reputation,  whether  true  or  false,  really  got  me  others.  With  the  men  1  was 
a  Proteus,  and  assumed  every  shape,  in  order  to  please  them  all :  aoKNig  the 
gay,  I  was  the  gayest ;  among  the  grave,  the  gravest ;  and  I  never  omitted 
the  least  attentions  of  good-breeding,  or  the  least  offices  of  friendship^  that 
could  either' please,  or  attach  them  to  me :  and  accordingly  1  was  soon  con- 
nected with  all  the  men  of  any  fashion  or  figure  in  town. 

To  this  principle  of  vanity,  which  philosophers  call  a  mean  one,  and  which 
1  do  not,  I  owe  great  part  of  the  figure  which  I  have  made  in  life.  1  widi 
you  had  as  much,  but  1  fear  you  have  too  little  of  it ;  and  you  seem  to  have 
a  degree  of  laziness  and  listlensness  about  you,  that  makes  you  indifferent 
as  to  general  applause.  This  is  not  in- character  at  your  age,  and  would  be 
barely  pardonable  in  an  elderly  and  philosophical  man.  It  is  a  vulgar,  ordi- 
nary saying,  but  it  is  a  very  true  one,  that  one  should  always  put  the  best 
foot  foremost.  One  should  please,  shine,  and  dazzle,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble. At  Paris,  I  am  sure  you  must  observe  gtie  chacun  sejait  valoir  auianl 
quil  est  possible  ;  and  La  Bruyere  observes,  very  justly,  quon  ne  vaut  dams 
ce  monde  que  ce  quon  veut  valoir  :  wherever  applause  is  in  question,  yoa 
will  never  see  a  French  man,  nor  woman,  remiss  or  negligent.  Ob^erve  the 
eternal  attentions  and  politeness  that  all  people  have  there  for  one  another. 
Ce  nest  pas  pour  leurs  beaux  yeux  au  moins.  No,  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
for  commendations  and  applause.  Let  me  then  recommend  thi8  principle  of 
vanity  to  you  ;  act  upon  it  tneo  pericuh  ;  1  promise  you  it  will  turn  to  your 
account.  IVactise  all  the  aru  that  ever  coquette  did,  to  please.  Be  alert 
and  indefatigable  in  making  every  man  admire,  and  every  woman  io  bra 
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with  you.     I  can  tell  yoa  too,  that  nothing  will  carry  you  higher  in  the 
world. 

1  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris,  though  you 
mast  have  been  long  enough  there  to  have  written  me  two  or  three.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  I  propose  leaving  this  place,  and  going  to  London  ; 
I  have  found  considerable  benefit  by  my  stay  here,  but  not  all  that  I  want. 
Make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Albemarle. 


LETTER  CCXCV- 

MY  DEAR  FRIBMD,  Bath,  November  28.  1753. 

Since  my  last  to  you,  I  have  read  Madame  Maintenon's  Letters ;  I  am 
sure  they  are  genuine,  and  they  both  entertained  and  informed  me.  They 
have  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  able  and  artful  lady ; 
whom  I  am  convinced  that  1  now  know  much  better  than  her  directeur 
the  Abb4  de  Fenelon  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cambray)  did,  when  be 
wrote  her  the  1 85th  letter ;  and  I  know  him  the  better  too  for  that  letter. 
The  Ablfi,  though  brimful  of  the  divine  love,  had  a  great  mind  to  be  first 
minister,  and  cardinal,  in  order,  no  doubly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
the  more  good.  His  being  directeur  at  that  time  to  Madame  Maintenon, 
seemed  to  be  a  good  step  towards  those  views.  She  put  herself  upon  him 
for  a  (taint,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it ;  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  put  himself  upon  her  for  a  saint  too,  which,  I  daresay,  she  did 
not  believe  ;  but  both  of  them  knew,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  ap- 
pear saints  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  they  were  very  sfare  was  a  bigot. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  nay,  indeed,  it  is  plain  by  that  1 85th  letter,  that  Ma- 
dame Mauitenon  had  hinted  to  her  directeur  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
with  relation  to  her  commerce  with  the  King ;  and  which  I  humbly  appre- 
hend to  have  been  only  some  scruples  of  prudence,  at  once  to  flatter  the 
bigot  character,  and  increase  the  desires  of  the  King.  The  pious  Albiy 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  lest  the  King  should  impute  to  the  directeur  any 
scruples  or  difficulties  which  he  might  meet  with  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
writes  her  the  above-mentioned  letter ;  in  which  he  not  only  bids  her,  not 
teaze  the  King  by  advice  and  exhortations,  but  to  have  the  utmost  submis- 
sion  to  his  will ;  and,  that  she  may  not  mistake  the  nature  of  that  submis- 
sion, he  tells  her,  it  is  the  same  that  Sarah  had  for  Abraham  ;  to  which  sub- 
mission  Isaac  perhaps  was  owing.  No  bawd  could  have  written  a  more  se* 
ducing  letter  to  an  innocent  country  girl,  than  the  directeur  did  to  his  pC' 
nitenle  ;  who  I  daresay  had  no  occasion  for  hit  good  advice.  Those  who 
would  justify  the  good  directeur^  alias  the  pimp,  in  this  affair,  must  not  at- 
tempt to  do  it,  by  saying,  that  the  King  and  Madame  Maintenon  were  at 
that  time  privately  married  ;  that  the  directeur  knew  it ;  and  that  this  was 
the  meaning  of  his  enigme»  That  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  that  private 
marriage  must  have  removed  all  scruples  between  the  parties ;  nay,  could 
not  have  been  contracted  upon  any  other  principle,  since  it  was  kept  pri* 
vate,  and  consequently  prevented  no  public  scandal.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely evident,  that  Madame  Maintenon  could  not  be  married  to  the  King, 
at  the  time  when  she  scrupled  granting,  and  when  the  directeur  advised  her 
to  grant,  those  favours  which  Sarah  with  so  much  submission  granted  to 
Abraham :  and  what  the  directeur  is  pleased  to  call  le  mystere  de  DieUt 
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was  most  evidenUy  a  state  of  concabinage.    The  letters  are  Tory  wdl  wortll 
yonr  reading ;  they  throw  light  npon  many  things  of  those  times. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stanhope,  from  Lyons ;  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw  you  at  Paris,  that  he  thinks  yoa  a  little  grown, 
bat  that  you  do  not  make  the  most  of  it,  for  that  you  stoop  stiU ;  dTaiUmTi 
his  letter  was  a  panegyric  of  yon. 

The  yonng  Comte  de  Schallemboig,  the  Chambellan  whom  yoa  knew  ai 
Hanover,  is  come  over  with  the  King,  etfait  auui  voi  iloges. 

Though,  as  I  told  you  in  my  hist,  I  have  done  bnying  pictores,  by  way  of 
virtUy  yet  there  are  some  portraits  of  remarkable  people  that  woald  tempt 
me.  For  instance,  if  yon  could  by  chance  pick  up  at  Paris,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  undoubted  originals  (whether  heads,  half  lengths,  or  whole  lengths, 
no  matter)  of  Cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Ketz,  Monsieor  de  Tn- 
renne,  le  grand  Prince  de  Cond6 ;  Mesdames  de  Montespan,  de  Fontangcs, 
de  Montbazon,  de  Sevign6»  de  Maintenon,  de  Chevreuse.  de  LongnevUie, 
d'Olonne,  &c.  I  should  be  tempted  to  purchase  them.  I  am  sensible  that 
they  can  only  be  met  with,  by  great  accident,  at  family  sales  and  aoctions, 
so  I  only  meQtion  the  affair  to  you  eventually. 

I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember,  what  af&ir  yoo  mean  in 
your  last  letter ;  which  yon  think  will  come  to  nothing,  and  for  which,  you 
say,  I  had  once  a  mind  that  you  should  take  the  road  again.  Elxplain  it  to 
me. 

I  shall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry  back  with  me  a  little 
more  hearing  than  L  brought ;  but  yet.  not  half  enough  for  common  use. 
One  wants  ready  pocket-money  much  oftener  than  one  want!$  grimt  sums ; 
and  to  use  a  very  odd  expression,  1  want  to  hear  at  sight.  I  love  every-day 
senses,  every-day  wit  and  entertainment ;  a  man  who  is  only  good  on  holy- 
jays  is  good  for  very  little.     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  CknUma»  Dof,  1752 

A  tyrant,  with  legions  at  his  command,  may  say,  Oderiul  modo  iimeoMt ; 
though  he  is  a  fool  if  he  says  it,  and  a  greater  fool  if  he  thinks  iu  But  a 
private  man,  who  can  hurt  but  few,  though  he  can  please  many,  most  endea- 
vour to  be  loved,  for  he  cannot  be  feared,  in  general.  Popularit  y  i»  his  ou- 
ly  rational  and  sure  foundation.  The  good- will,  the  affections,  the  love  of 
the  public,  can  alone  raise  him  to  any  considerable  height.  Should  you  ask 
me  bow  he  is  to  acquire  them.  Twill  answer,  by  desiring  them.  No  man 
ever  deserved,  who  did  not  desire  them  ;  and  no  man  both  deserved  and 
desired  them,  who  had  them  not,  thuu^li  many  have  enjoyed  them  mere- 
ly by  desiring,  and  without  deserving  them.  You  do  not  imagine,  1  be- 
lieve, that  I  mean  by  this  public  love,  the  sentimental  love  of  either  lowers 
or  intimate  friends ;  no,  that  is  of  another  nature,  and  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  but  1  mean  that  general  good-will,  which  a  man  may  ac- 
quire in  the  world,  by  the  arts  of  pleasing  respectively  exerted,  accordiog 
to  the  rank,  the  situation,  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  those  whom  he  hath 
to  do  with.  The  pleasing  impressions  which  he  makes  upon  them  will  en- 
gage their  affections  and  tlieir  good  wishes,  and  even  their  good  oifices, 
as  far  (that  is)  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  own  interests;  for 
farther  than  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  three  people  in  the  couise  of 
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your  life,  even  were  it  extended  to  the  patriarchal  term.     Conid  I  re- 
Tert  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  carry  back  with  me  all  the  experience  that 
forty  years  raore  hare  taught  me,  I  can  astnre  you,  that  I  would  employ 
much  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  engaging  the  good«will,  and  in  insi- 
nuating myself  into  the  predilection  of  people  in  general,  instead  of  direct- 
ing my  endeavours  to  please  (as  I  was  too  apt  to  do)  to  the  man  whom  I 
immediately  wanted,  or  the  woman  I  wished  for,  exclusively  of  all  others. 
For  if  one  happens  (and  it  will  sometimes  happen  to  the  ablest  man)  to  fail 
in  his  views  with  that  man  or  that  woman ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom 
to  address  one's  self  to  next,  having  offended  in  general,  by  that  exclusive 
and  distinguished  particular  application.     I  would  secure  a  general  refuge 
in  the  good-will  of  the  multitude,  which  is  a  great  strength  to  any  man  ;  for 
both  ministers  and  mistresses  choose  popular  and  fashionable  favourites.    A 
man  who  solicits  a  minister,  backed  by  the  general  good  will  and  good  wishes 
of  mankind,  solicits  with  great  weight  and  great  probability  of  success  :  and 
a  woman  is  strangely  biassed  in  favour  of  a  man,  whom  she  sees  in  fashion, 
and  hears  every  body  speak  well  of.     This  useful  art  of  insinuation  consists 
merely  of  various  little  things. .    A  graceful  motion,  a  significant  look,  a  tri- 
fling attention,  an  obliging  word  dropped  d  propos,  air,  dress,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  undefinable  things,  all  severally  little  ones,  joined  together,  make 
that  happy  and  inestimable  composition,  the  art  of  pleasing,    I  have  in  my 
life  seen  many  a  very  handsome  woman  who  has  not  pleased  me,  and  many 
very  sensible  men  who  have  disgusted  me  :  Why  ?  only  for  want  of  those 
thousand  little  means  to  please,  which  those  women,  conscious  of  their  beauty, 
and  those  men  of  their  sense,  have  been  grossly  enough  mistaken  to  neglect. 
I  never  was  so  much  in  love  in  my  life,  as  I  was  with  a  woman  who  was 
very  far  from  being  handsome ;  but  then  she  was  made  up  of  graces,  and 
had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.     The  following  verses,  which  I  have  read  in 
some  congratulatory  poem  prefixed  to  some  work,  I  have  forgot  which, 
express  what  I  mean  in  favour  of  what  pleases  preferably  to  what  is  general- 
ly called  more  solid  and  instructive. 

I  would  ao  author  Uke  a  mistress  try,    - 

Not  by  a  nose,  a  lip,  a  cheek,  or  eye. 

But  by  some  nameless  power  to  gire  me  joy. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  many  compliments ;  she  shewed  me 
your  letter  of  recommendation  of  La  Vestres ;  with  which  I  was  very  well 
pleased :  there  is  a  pretty  turn  iu  it ;  I  wish  you  would  always  speak  as 
eenteelly.  I  saw  another  letter  from  a  lady  at  Paris,  in  which  there  was  a 
high  panegyrical  paragraph  concerning  you.  I  wish  it  were  every  word  of 
it  literally  true  ;  but,  as  it  comes  from  a  very  little,  pretty,  white  hand,  which 
is  suspected,  and  I  hope  justly,  of  great  paurtiality  to  you  ;  t7  enfaut  rabat- 
tre  quelque  chose,  ei  m6me  en  lefaisani  U  y  aura  toujours  dassez  beaux 
Testes,     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCVIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lomdoiit  Nem  Ymt*§  Daift  \15X 

It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you.  1  hope, 
however,  that  you  are  well,  but  engrossed  by  the  business  oif  Lord  Albe- 
marle's bureau  in  the  mornings,  and  by  business  of  a  genteeler  nature  in 
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the  evenings ;  for  I  willingly  give  up  my  own  Batisfeustion  to  your  improve* 
ment,  either  in  basiness  or  manners. 

Here  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  two  gentlemen,  who,  I  find, 
were  much  acquainted  with  yon  there ;  Comte  Sinzendorf,  and  Monsieor 
Clairauti  the  Academician.  The  former  is  a  very  pretty  man,  well-bred, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  nsefal  knowledge ;  for  those  two  things  are  very 
consistent.  I  examined  him  abont  you,  thinking  him  a  competent  judge. 
He  told  me,  que  vous  pariiez  VAlkmand  comme  un  AUemand ;  que  vou* 
saviez  le  droit  public  de  t empire  parfaitement  bien;  que  vous  aviez  k 
goiU  sur^  et  des  connoissances  fort  itendues,  I  told  him,  that  I  knew  aU 
this  very  well ;  but  that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  yon  had  fair,  les  ma- 
uiires,  les  attentions,  enfin  le  briUant  dun  honneie  homme :  his  answer 
was,  Mais  oui  en  viriti^  c  est  fort  bien.  This,  you  see,  is  hut  cold  in  com- 
parison  of  what  I  do  wish,  and  of  what  yon  ought  to  wish.  Your  friend 
Clairaut  interposed,  and  said,  Mais  je  vous  assure  qu*il  est  fort  polig  to 
which  I  answered,  Je  le  crois  bien,  vts*a-vis  des  Lapons  vos  amiss  je 
vous  recuse  pourjuge,  jusqu*d  ce  que  vous  ayez  eti  dkUtpfmni^  au  mains 
dix  ans,  parmi  Us  honnites  gens.  These  testimonies  in  your  favour  are 
such  as  perhaps  you  are  satisBed  with,  and  think  sufficient ;  but  I  am  not : 
they  are  only  the  cold  depositions  of  disinterested  and  unconcerned  witnesses, 
upon  a  strict  examination.  When,  upon  a  trial,  a  man  calls  witnesses  to  bis 
character,  and  that  those  witnesses  only  say,  that  they  never  heard*  nor  do  not 
know  any  ill  of  him  ;  it  intimates  at  best  a  neutral  and  insignificant,  though 
innocent  character.  Now  I  want,  and  you  ought  to  endeavour,  that  les  agri* 
mens,  les  graces,  les  attentions,  &c.  should  be  a  distinguishing  patt  of  your 
character,  and  specified  of  you  by  people  unasked.  I  wish  to  bear  people 
say  of  you.  Ah  quil  est  aimabk  !  QueUes  manieres,  quelles  graces,  quel 
art  de  plaire  /  Nature,  thank  God,  has  given  you  all  the  powers  necessary ; 
and  if  she  has  not  yet,  I  hope  in  God  she  will  give  you  the  will  of  exerting 
them. 

I  have  lately  read,  with  great  pleasure,  Voltaire's  two  little  histories  of  les 
Croisades,  and  C Esprit  Humain ;  which  I  recommend  to  your  perusal,  if  you 
have  not  already  read  them.  They  are  bound  up  with  a  most  poor  perfor- 
mance, called  Micromegas,  which  is  said  to  be  Voltaire's  too,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it,  it  is  so  very  unworthy  of  him  ;  it  consists  only  of  tlioughts  stolen 
from  Swift,  but  miserably  mangled  and  disfigured.  But  his  history  of  the 
Croisades  shews,  in  a  very  bhort  and  strong  light,  th^  most  immoral  and  wicked 
scheme,  that  was  ever  contrived  by  knaves,  and  executed  by  madmen  and 
fools,  against  humanity.  There  is  a  strange,  but  never- failing  relation  be- 
tween honest  madn^n  and  skilful  knaves ;  and  wherever  one  meets  with  col- 
lected numbers  of  the  former,  one  may  be  very  sure  that  they  are  secredy 
directed  by  the  latter.  The  Popes,  who  have  generally  been  both  the  ablest 
and  the  greatest  knaves  in  Europe,  wanted  all  the  power  and  money  of  the 
East ;  for  they  had  all  that  was  in  Europe  already.  The  times  and  the  minds 
favoured  their  design,  fur  they  were  dark  and  uninformed ;  and  Peter  the 
Hermit,  at  once  a  knave  and  a  madman,  was  a  fine  papal  tool  for  so  wild 
and  wicked  an  undertaking.  1  wish  wo  had  good  histories  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  written  upon  the  plan  of  Voltaire's  dt 
rEsprit  Humain  ;  for,  I  own,  I  am  provoked  at  the  contempt  which  most 
historians  show  for  humanity  in  general :  one  would  think  by  them  that  the 
whole  human  species  consisted  but  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  call- 
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ed  and  digniBed  (commonly  rery  undeBervedly  too)  by  the  titles  of  Empe- 
rors, Kings,  Popes,  Generals,  and  Ministers. 

I  have  never  seen,  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  any  mention  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Cevennes,  or  Grenoble,  which  yon  gave  me  an  account  of  some  time  ago ; 
and  the  Dake  de  Mirepoix  pretends,  at  least,  to  know  nothing  cff  either. 
Were  they  false  reporu ;  or  does  the  French  court  choose  to  stifle  them  ? 
I  hope  that  they  are  both  true,  because  I  am  very  willing,  that  the  cares  of 
the  French  government  should  be  employed  and  confined  to  themselves. 

Your  friend,  the  Electress  Palatine,  has  sent  me  six  wild  boars'  heads,  and 
other  piices  de  sa  ckassej  in  return  for  the  fans,  which  she  approved  of  .ex- 
tremely. This  present  was  signified  to  me  by  one  Mr  Harold,  who  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  very  indifferent  English ;  I  suppose  he  is  a  Dane,  who  has  been 
in  England. 

Mr  Harte  came  to  town  yesterday,  and  dined  with  me  to-day.  We  talk- 
ed you  over ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  though  a  parson,  and  no  member 
du  beau  monde,  he  thinks  all  the  most  shining  accomplishments  of  it  full  as 
necessary  for  you,  as  I  do.  His  expression  was,  that  is  aU  that  he  wants  ; 
hut  if  he  wants  that,  considering  his  situation  and  destination,  he  might  as 
well  want  every  thing  else. 

This  is  the  day  when  people  reciprocally  offer  and  receive  the  kindest  an<i 
the  warmest  wishes,  though,  in  general,  without  meaning  them  on  one  side,  or 
believing  them  on  the  other.  They  are  formed  by  the  head,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  though  disavowed  by  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  nature.  His 
wishes  upon  this  occasion  are  the  best,  that  are  the  best  turned ;  you  do  not, 
I  am  sure,  doubt  the  truth  of  mine,  and  therefore  I  will  express  them  with 
a  Quaker-like  simplicity.  May  this  new  year  be  a  very  new  one  indeed  to 
you ;  may  you  put  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the  new  man  I  but  I  mean  the 
outward,  not  the  inward  man.  With  this  alteration,  I  might  justly  sum  up 
all  my  wishes  for  you  in  these  words : 

Dii  tibi  dent  annos,  de  te  nam  cstera  sumes. 

This  minute,  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th  past,  which  gives  me  a  very 
disagreeable  reason  for  your  late  silence.  By  the  symptoms  which  you  men- 
tion of  your  illness,  I  both  hope  and  belieye,  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
your  own  want  of  care.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  be  fat,  you  have  natu- 
rally a  good  stomach,  and  you  eat  at  the  best  tables ;  which  must  of  course 
make  you  plethoric :  and  upon  my  word  you  will  be  very  subject  to  these  acci- 
dents, if  you  will  not  from  time  to  time,  when  you  find  yourself  full,  heated, 
or  your  head  aching,  take  some  little,  easy,  preventive  purge^  that  would  not 
confine  you ;  such  as  chewing  a  little  rhubarb  wlien  you  go  to  bed  at  night, 
or  some  senna-tea  in  the  morning.  You  do  very  well  to  live  extremely  low, 
fur  some  time  ;  and  I  could  wish,  though  I  do  not  expect  it,  that  you  would 
take  one  gentle  vomit :  for  those  giddinesses,  and  swimmings  in  the  head, 
always  proceed  from  some  foulness  of  the  stomach.  However,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  very  glad  that  your  old  complaint  has  not  mixed  itself  with  this 
which  I  am  fully  convinced  arises  singly  from  your  own  negligence.     Adien 

I  am  sorry  for  Monsieur  Kurz^  upon  hia  sister's  account. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Loudtm,  Jamuory  15b  175& 

1  nerer  think  my  time  so  well  employed,  as  when  I  think  it  employed  to 
your  advantage.     You  have  long  bad  the  greatest  share  of  it ;  yon  now  en- 
gross it.     The  moment  is  now  decisive ;  the  piece  is  going  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  public ;  the  mere  outlines  and  the  general  colouring  are  not  snfli- 
cient  to  attract  the  eyes  and  to  secure  applause ;  but  the  last  finishing,  artful, 
and  delicate  strokes,  are  necessary.     Skilful  judges  will  discern  and  acknow- 
ledge their  merit ;  the  ignorant  will,  without  knowing  why,  feel  their  power. 
In  that  view,  I  have  thrown  together,  for  your  use,  the  inclosed  Maxims  * ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  observations  on  men  and  things ;  for  I  have  no 
merit  as  to  the  invention :  I  am  no  system -monger;  and,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  my  imagination,  I  have  only  consulted  my  memory ;  and  my  con- 
clusions are  all  drawn  from  facts,  not  from  fancy.     Moat  maxim- mongen 
have  preferred  the  prettiness  to  the  justness  of  a  thought,  and  the  torn  to 
the  truth ;  but  I  have  refused  myself  to  every  thing  that  my  own  experienct 
did  not  justify  and  confirm.     I  wish  you  would  consider  them  •seriously, 
and  separately,  and  recur  to  them  again /^ro  re  nala  in  similar  cases.     Young 
men  are  as  apt  to  think  themselves  wise  enough,  as  drunken  men  are  lo 
think  themselves  sober  enough.     They  look  upon  spirit  to  be  a  much  bet- 
ter thing  than  experience ;  which  they  call  coldness.     They  are  but  half 
mistaken ;  for  though  spirit,  without  experience,  is  dangerous,  experience^ 
without  spirit,  is  languid  and  defective.     Their  union,  which  is  very  iire^ 
is  perfection :  you  may  join  them,  if  you  please ;  for  all  my  experience  is 
at  your  service ;  and  I  do  not  desire  one  grain  of  your  spirit  in  return.    Use 
them  both ;  and  let  them  reciprocally  animate  and  check  each  other.    I 
mean  here,  by  tlie  spirit  of  youth,  only  the  vivacity  and  presumption  of  youth 
which  hinder  them  from  seeing  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  an  undertaking 
but  I  do  not  mean  what  the  silly  vulgar  call  spirit,  by  which  they  are  cap- 
tious, jealous  of  their  rank,  suspicious  of  being  undervalued,  and  tart  (as 
they  call  it)  in  their  repartees,  upon  the  slightest  occasions      This  is  an  evil, 
and  a  very  silly  spirit,  which  should  be  driven  out,  and  transferred  to  an 
herd  of  swine.     This  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  fashion,  who  has  kept 
good  company.     People  of  an  ordinary,  low  education,  when  they  happen 
to  fall  into  good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only  object  of  its  atten- 
tion ;  if  the  company  whispers,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  concerning  them ;  if  they 
laugh,  it  is  at  them  ;  and  if  any  thing  ambiguous,  that  by  (he  moat  forced 
interpretation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens  to  be  said,  they  are  convinced 
that  it  was  meant  at  them ;  upon  which  they  grow  out  of  countenance  first, 
and  then  angry.    This  mistake  is  very  well  ridiculed  in  the  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub  says,  /  am  sure  they  talked  of  met  for  they  laughed  coruumedfy,    A 
well-bred  man  seldom  thinks,  but  never  seems  to  think  himself  alighted,  un- 
dervalued, or  laughed  at  in  company,  unless  where  it  is  so  plainly  marked 
out,  that  his  honour  obliges  him  to  reeent  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  maie  kt 
honnites  gen$  ne  se  boudent jamais,     1  will  admit  that  it  is  very  difficalt 
to  command  one's  self  enough,  to  behave  with  ease,  frankness,  and  good- 
breeding  towards  those,  who  one  knows  dislike,  slight,  and  injury  one,  as 
far  as  they  can,  without  personal  consequences ;  but  I  assert,  that  it  is  ab- 

*  Turn  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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solutely  necessary  to  do  it :  you  roust  embrace  the  man  yoa  hate,  if  you 
cannot  be  jastified  in  knocking  him  down ;  for  othernriHe  yoa  avow  the  in- 
jury, which  you  cannot  revenge.  A  prudent  cuckold  (and  there  are  many 
such  at  Paris)  pockets  his  horns,  when  he  cannot  gore  with  them ;  and  will 
not  add  to  the  triumph  of  his  maker,  by  only  butting  with  them  ineffectually. 
A  seeming  ignorance  is  very  often  a  most  necessary  part  of  worldly  know- 
ledge. It  is,  for  instance,  commonly  advisable  to  seem  ignorant  of  what 
people  offer  to  tell  you ;  and  when  they  say,  Have  not  you  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?  to  answer.  No,  and  to  let  them  go  on ;  though  you  know  it  already. 
Some  have  a  pleasure  in  telling  it^  because  they  think  that  they  tell  it  well ; 
others  have  a  pride  in  it,  as  being  the  sagacious  discoverers ;  and  many  liave 
a  vanity  in  shewing  that  they  have  been,  though  very  undeservedly,  trusted : 
all  these  would  be  disappointed,  and  consequently  displeased,  if  you  said.  Yes. 
Seem  always  ignorant  (unless  to  one  most  intimate  friend)  of  all  matters  of 
private  scandal  and  defamation,  though  you  should  hear  them  a  thousand 
times ;  for  the  parties  affected  always  look  upon  the  receiver  to  be  almost  as 
bad  as  the  thief:  and,  whenever  they  become  the  topic  of  conversation, 
seem  to  be  a  sceptic,  though  you  are  really  a  serious  believer;  and  always 
take  the  extenuating  part.  But  all  this  seeming  ignorance  should  be  joined 
io  thorough  and  extensive  private  informations :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  bcvt 
method  of  procuring  them  ;  for  most  people  have  such  a  vanity  in  shewing 
a  superiority  over  others,  though  but  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  merest  trifles, 
that  they  will  tell  you  what  they  should  not,  rather  than  not  shew  that  they 
can  tell  what  you  did  not  know :  besides  that  such  seeming  ignorance  will 
make  you  pass  for  incurious,  and  consequently  undesigning.  However,  fish 
for  facts ;  and  take  pains  to  be  well  informed  of  every  thing  that  passes ; 
but  fish  judiciously,  and  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  in  the  shape  of  di- 
rect questions ;  Which  always  put  people  upon  their  guard,  and,  often  repeated, 
grow  tiresome.  But  sometimes  take  tlie  things  that  you  would  know  for 
granted  ;  upon  which  somebody  will,  kindly  and  officiously,  set  you  light : 
sometimes  say  that  you  have  heard  so  and  so ;  and  at  other  times  seem  to 
know  more  than  you  do,  in  order  to  know  all  that  you  want :  but  avoid  di- 
rect questioning  as  much  as  you  can.  All  these  necessary  arts  of  the  world 
require  constant  attention,  presence  of  mind,  and  coolness.  Achilles,  though 
invulnerable,  never  went  to  battle  but  completely  armed.  Courts  are  to  be 
the  theatres  of  your  wars,  where  you  should  be  always  as  completely  armed, 
and  even  with  the  addition  of  a  heel-piece.  The  least  inattention,  the  least 
distraction^  may  prove  fatal.  I  would  fain  see  you  what  pedants  call  omnis 
homo,  and  what  Pope  much  better  calls  all-accomplished:  you  have  the 
means  in  your  power ;  add  the  will,  and  you  may  bring  it  about.  The  vul- 
gar have  a  coarse  saying,  of  spoiling  a  hog /or  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar ; 
prevent  the  application  by  providing  the  tar :  it  is  rery  easily  to  be  had,  in 
comparison  with  what  you  have  already  got. 

The  fine  Mrs  Pitt,  who  it  seems  saw  you  often  at  Paris,  speaking  of  you 
the  other  day,  said,  in  French,  for  she  speaks  little  English         •       •       • 

*  *  *  •  whether  it  is  that  you  did  not  pay  the  homage  due 
to  her  beauty,  or  that  it  did  not  strike  you  as  it  does  others,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  I  hope  she  had  some  other  reason  than  truth  for  saying  it.  I  will 
suppose  that  you  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her ;  but,  however,  she  surely  de* 
served  a  degree  of  propitiatory  adoration  from  yon,  which  I  am  afraid  you 
neglected.    Had  I  been  in  your  case,  I  should  have  endeavoured,  at  least, 
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my  weaknessefl  to  you,  I  will  fairly  own  that  I  had  that  yanity,  that  weak- 
ness, if  it  be  one,  to  a  prodigious  degree ;  and,  what  ia  more,  1  confeaa  it 
without  repentance  ;  nay,  I  am  glad  I  had  it ;  since,  if  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  in  the  world,  it  is  to  that  powerful  and  active  principle  that 
1  owe  it.  I  began  the  world,  not  with  a  bare  desire,  bat  with  an  insatiable 
thirst,  a  rage  of  popularity,  applause,  and  admiration.  If  this  made  me  do 
some  silly  things  on  one  hand,  it  made  me,  on  the  other  hand,  do  almost  all 
the  right  things  that  I  did  ;  it  made  me  attentive  and  ciril  to  the  women  i 
disliked,  and  to  the  men  I  despised,  in  hopes  of  the  applause  of  both :  though 
i  neither  desired,  nor  would  1  have  accepted  the  favours  of  the  one,  nor  the 
friendship  of  the  other.  1  always  dressed,  looked,  and  talked  my  best; 
and,  I  own,  was  overjoyed  whenever  I  perceived  that  by  all  three,  or  by 
any  one  of  them,  the  company  was  pleased  with  me.  To  men,  1  talked 
whatever  I  thought  would  give  them  the  best  opinion  of  my  parte  and  learn- 
ing ;  and,  to  women,  what  1  was  sure  would  please  them  ;  flattery,  gallan- 
try, and  love.  And,  moreover,  I  will  own  to  you,  nnder  the  secrecy  of  con- 
fession, that  my  vanity  has  very  often  made  me  take  great  puins  to  make 
many  a  woman  in  love  with  me,  if  I  could,  for  whose  person  I  would  not 
have  given  a  pinch  of  snuff.  In  company  with  men,  1  always  endeaTonred 
to  outshine,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  to  equal  the  most  shining  man  in  it. 
This  desire  elicited  whatever  powers  1  had  to  gratify  it ;  and  where  1  conU 
not  perhaps  shine  in  the  first,'  enabled  me,  at  least,  to  shine  in  a  second  or 
third  sphere.  By  these  means  I  soon  grew  in  fashion  ;  and  when  a  man  is 
once  in  fashion,  all  he  does  is  right.  It  was  infinite  pleasure  to  me,  to 
find  my  own  fashion  and  popularity.  I  was  sent  for  to  all  parties  of  plea- 
sure, both  of  men  or  women ;  where,  in  some  measure,  I  gave  die  Urn*  Thia 
gave  me  the  reputation  of  having  had  some  women  of  condition ;  and  that 
reputation,  whether  true  or  false,  really  got  me  others.  With  the  men  1  was 
a  Proteus,  and  assumed  every  shape,  in  order  to  please  them  all :  among  the 
gay,  I  was  the  gayest ;  among  the  grave,  the  gravest ;  and  I  never  oniitled 
the  least  attentions  of  good-breeding,  or  the  least  offices  of  friendship^  that 
could  either' please,  or  attach  them  to  me :  and  accordingly  I  was  soon  eon- 
nected  with  all  the  men  of  any  fashion  or  figure  in  town. 

To  this  principle  of  vanity,  which  philosophers  call  a  mean  one,  and  which 
1  do  not,  I  owe  great  part  of  the  figure  which  I  have  made  in  life.  1  wuk 
you  had  as  much,  but  I  fear  you  have  too  little  of  it ;  and  you  seem  to  have 
a  degree  of  laziness  and  listlessness  about  you,  that  makes  you  indifferent 
as  to  general  applause.  This  is  not  in*  character  at  your  age,  and  would  be 
barely  pardonable  in  an  elderly  and  philosophical  man.  It  is  a  vulirar,  ordi- 
nary saying,  but  it  is  a  very  true  one,  that  one  should  always  put  the  best 
foot  foremost.  One  should  please,  shine,  and  dazzle,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble. At  Paris,  I  am  sure  you  must  observe  ^uec^ciiit  sejail  valoir  auiatU 
quil  est  possible  ;  and  La  Bruyere  observes,  very  justly,  guon  ne  vaui  dams 
ce  monde  que  ce  quon  veui  valoir  :  wherever  applause  is  in  question,  yoa 
will  never  see  a  French  man,  nor  woman,  remiss  or  negligent.  Observe  the 
eternal  attentions  and  politeness  that  all  people  have  there  for  one  another. 
Ce  nest  pas  pour  leurs  beaux  yeux  au  moins.  No,  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
for  commendations  and  applause.  Let  me  then  recommend  this  principle  ojf 
vanity  to  you  ;  act  upon  it  tneopericulo  ;  I  promise  you  it  will  turn  to  your 
account.  Practise  all  the  aru  tiiat  ever  coquette  did,  to  please.  Be  alert 
and  indefatigable  in  making  every  man  admire,  and  every  woman  in  lore 
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with  you.     I  can  tell  yon  too,  that  nothing  will  carry  yon  higher  in  the 
world. 

i  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris,  though  you 
mast  have  been  long  enough  there  to  have  written  me  two  or  three.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  I  propose  leaving  this  place,  and  going  to  London  ; 
I  have  found  considerable  benefit  by  my  stay  here,  but  not  all  that  I  want. 
Make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Albemarle. 


LETTER  CCXCV- 

MY  DEAR  FRIBMD,  Bath,  November  28.  1753. 

Since  my  last  to  yon,  I  have  read  Madame  Maintenon's  Letters  ;  I  am 
sure  they  are  genuine,  and  they  both  entertained  and  informed  me.  They 
have  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  able  and  artful  lady ; 
whom  I  am  convinced  that  I  now  know  much  better  than  her  directeur 
the  Abb^  de  Fenelon  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cambray)  did,  when  be 
wrote  her  the  185th  letter ;  and  I  know  him  the  better  too  for  that  letter. 
The  Mbif  though  brimful  of  the  divine  love,  had  a  great  mind  to  be  first 
minister,  and  cardinal,  in  order,  no  doubly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
the  more  good.  His  being  directeur  at  that  time  to  Madame  Maintenon, 
seemed  to  be  a  good  step  towards  those  views.  She  put  herself  upon  him 
for  a  saint,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it ;  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  put  himself  upon  her  for  a  saint  too,  which,  I  daresay,  she  did 
not  believe  ;  but  both  of  them  knew,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  ap- 
pear saints  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  they  were  very  sfare  was  a  bigot. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  nay,  indeed,  it  is  plain  by  that  1 85th  letter,  that  Ma- 
dame Maintenon  had  hinted  to  her  directeur  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
with  relation  to  her  commerce  with  the  King ;  and  which  I  humbly  appre- 
hend to  have  been  only  some  scruples  of  prudence,  at  once  to  flatter  the 
bigot  character,  and  increase  the  desires  of  the  King.  The  pious  Abbi, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  lest  the  King  should  impute  to  the  directeur  any 
scruples  or  difficulties  which  he  might  meet  with  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
writes  her  the  above-mentioned  letter ;  in  which  he  not  only  bids  her,  not 
teaze  the  King  by  advice  and  exhortations,  but  to  have  the  utmost  submis- 
aion  to  his  will ;  and,  that  she  may  not  mistake  the  nature  of  that  submis- 
sion, he  tells  her,  it  is  the  aame  that  Sarah  had  for  Abraham  ;  to  which  sub* 
mlision  Isaac  perhaps  was  owing.  No  bawd  could  have  written  a  more  se* 
dudng  letter  to  an  innocent  country  girl,  than  the  directeur  did  to  his/7e- 
nitente  ;  who  I  daresay  had  no  occasion  for  his  good  advice.  Those  who 
would  justify  the  good  directeur^  alias  the  pimp,  in  this  affair,  must  not  at- 
tempt to  do  it,  by  saying,  that  the  King  and  Madame  Maintenon  were  at 
that  time  privately  married  ;  that  the  directeur  knew  it ;  and  that  this  was 
the  meaning  of  his  enigme.  That  is  absolutely  impossible  ;  for  that  private 
marriage  must  have  removed  all  scruples  between  the  parties ;  nay,  could 
not  have  been  contracted  upon  any  other  principle,  since  it  was  kept  pri- 
vate, and  consequently  prevented  no  public  scandal.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely evident,  that  Madame  Maintenon  could  not  be  married  to  the  King, 
at  the  time  when  she  scrupled  granting,  and  when  the  directeur  advised  her 
to  grant,  those  favours  which  Sarah  with  so  much  submission  granted  to 
Abraham :  and  what  the  directeur  is  pleased  to  call  le  mystere  de  Dieu, 
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was  most  eyidently  a  state  of  concubinage.  The  letters  are  rery  well  worth 
your  reading ;  they  throw  light  upon  many  things  of  those  times. 

I  have  just  receired  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stanhope,  from  Lyons ;  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw  you  at  Paris,  that  he  thinks  you  a  little  grown, 
but  that  you  do  not  make  the  most  of  it,  for  that  you  stoop  still ;  cTailieurs 
his  letter  was  a  panegyric  of  you. 

The  young  Comte  de  Schullembnig,  the  Chambellan  whom  you  knew  at 
Hanover,  is  come  over  with  the  King,  etfait  aussi  voi  iloges. 

Though,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  have  done  buying  pictures,  by  way  of 
virtu^  yet  there  are  some  portraits  of  remarkable  people  that  would  tempt 
me.  For  instance,  if  you  could  by  chance  pick  up  at  Paris,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  undoubted  originals  (whether  heads,  half  lengths,  or  whole  lengths, 
no  matter)  of  Cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Ketz,  Monsieur  de  Ta- 
renne,  le  grand  Prince  de  Cond6 ;  Meadames  de  Montespan,  de  Fontanges, 
de  Montbazon,  de  Sevign6,  de  Maintenon,  de  Chevreuse.  de  Longueville, 
d*01onne,  &c.  I  should  be  tempted  to  purchase  them.  I  am  sensible  that 
they  can  only  be  met  with,  by  great  accident,  at  family  sales  and  auctions, 
so  I  only  mention  the  affair  to  you  eventually. 

I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember,  what  affair  you  mean  in 
your  last  letter ;  which  you  think  will  come  to  nothing,  and  for  which,  you 
say,  I  had  once  a  mind  that  you  should  take  the  road  again.  Explain  it  to 
me. 

I  shall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry  back  with  me  a  Utile 
more  hearing  than  L  brought ;  but  yet.  not  half  enough  for  common  ose. 
One  wants  ready  pocket-money  much  oftener  than  one  wants  great  sums ; 
and  to  use  a  very  odd  expression,  I  want  to  hear  at  sight.  I  love  every-day 
senses,  every-day  wit  and  entertainment ;  a  man  who  is  only  good  on  boly- 
iays  is  good  for  very  little.     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ckrutmaa  Dof,  1752. 

A  tyrant,  with  legions  at  his  command,  may  say,  Oderint  modo  iimeami  ; 
though  he  is  a  fool  if  he  says  it,  and  a  greater  fool  if  he  thinks  it.  But  a 
private  man,  who  can  hurt  but  few,  though  he  can  please  many,  must  endea- 
vour to  be  loved,  for  he  cannot  be  feared,  in  general.  Popularit  y  is  his  on- 
ly rational  and  sure  foundation.  The  good-will,  the  affections,  the  love  of 
the  public,  can  alone  raise  him  to  any  considerable  height.  Should  yon  ask 
me  bow  he  is  to  acquire  them,  I  'will  answer,  by  desiring  them.  No  man 
ever  deserved,  who  did  not  desire  them  ;  and  no  man  both  deserved  and 
desired  them,  who  had  them  not,  thuugh  many  have  enjoyed  them  mere- 
ly by  deviring,  aud  without  deserving  them.  You  do  not  imagine,  I  be- 
lieve, that  I  mean  by  this  public  love,  the  sentimental  love  of  either  lovers 
or  intimate  friends ;  no,  that  is  of  another  nature,  and  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  but  I  mean  tliat  general  good- will,  which  a  man  may  sc- 
quire  in  the  world,  by  the  arts  of  pleasing  respectively  exerted,  according 
to  the  rank,  the  situation,  and  the  turn  uf  mind  of  those  whom  he  hath 
to  do  with.  The  pleasing  impressions  which  he  makes  upon  them  will  en- 
gage their  affections  and  their  good  wishes,  and  even  their  good  offices, 
as  far  (that  is)  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  own  interests:  for 
farther  than  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  three  people  in  the  course  of 
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joxLT  life,  even  were  it  extended  to  the  patriarchal  term.     Could  I  re- 
yert  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  carry  back  with  me  all  the  experience  that 
forty  years  more  hare  taught  me,  I  can  astnre  you,  that  I  would  employ 
much  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  engaging  the  good*will,  and  in  insi- 
nuating myself  into  the  predilection  of  people  in  general,  instead  of  direct- 
ing my  endeavours  to  please  (as  I  was  too  apt  to  do)  to  the  man  whom  I 
immediately  wantcKi,  or  the  woman  I  wished  for,  exclusively  of  all  others. 
For  if  one  happens  (and  it  will  sometimes  happen  to  the  ablest  man)  to  fail 
in  his  views  with  that  man  or  that  woman ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom 
to  address  one's  self  to  next,  having  offended  in  general,  by  that  exclusive 
and  distinguished  particular  application.     I  would  secure  a  general  refuge 
in  the  good-will  of  the  multitude,  which  is  a  great  strength  to  any  man  ;  for 
both  ministers  and  mistresses  choose  popular  and  fashionable  favourites.    A 
man  who  solicits  a  minister,  backed  by  the  general  good  will  and  good  wishes 
of  mankind,  solicits  with  great  weight  and  great  probability  of  success  :  and 
a  woman  is  strangely  biassed  in  favour  of  a  man,  whom  she  sees  in  fashion, 
and  hears  every  body  speak  well  of.     This  useful  art  of  insinuation  consists 
merely  of  various  little  things. .    A  graceful  motion,  a  signiBcant  look,  a  tri* 
fling  attention,  an  obliging  word  dropped  d  propo$i  air,  dress,  and  a  thou- 
aand  other  undefinable  things,  all  severally  little  ones,  joined  together,  make 
that  happy  and  inestimable  composition,  the  art  ofpieasirtg.    I  have  in  my 
life  seen  many  a  very  handsome  woman  who  has  not  pleased  me,  and  many 
very  sensible  men  who  have  disgusted  me  :  Why  ?  only  for  want  of  those 
thousand  little  means  to  please,  which  those  women,  conscious  of  their  beauty, 
and  those  men  of  their  sense,  have  been  grossly  enough  mistaken  to  neglect. 
I  never  was  so  much  in  love  in  my  life,  as  I  was  with  a  woman  who  was 
very  far  from  being  handsome ;  but  then  she  was  made  up  of  graces,  and 
had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.     The  following  verses,  which  I  have  read  in 
some  congratulatory  poem  prefixed  to  some  work,  I  have  forgot  which, 
express  what  I  mean  in  favour  of  what  pleases  preferably  to  what  is  general- 
ly called  more  solid  and  instructive. 

I  would  an  author  like  a  ixiistRts  try, 
Not  by  a  nose,  a  lip,  a  cheek,  or  eye. 
But  by  some  nameless  power  to  gire  me  joy. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  many  compliments ;  she  shewed  me 
your  letter  of  recommendation  of  La  Vestres ;  with  which  I  was  very  well 
pleased :  there  is  a  pretty  turn  in  it ;  1  wish  you  would  always  speak  as 

genteelly.  I  saw  another  letter  from  a  lady  at  Paris,  in  which  there  was  a 
igh  panegyrical  paragraph  concerning  you.  I  wish  it  were  every  word  of 
it  literally  true  ;  but,  as  it  comes  from  a  very  little,  pretty,  white  hand,  which 
is  suspected,  and  I  hope  justly,  of  great  partiality  to  you  *,  t7  enfaut  robot- 
ire  quelgue  chose,  ei  mime  en  lefaisani  U  y  auro  toujours  dauez  beanx 
rtfies.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCVIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lcmdoit,  New  Year'i  Da^f,  1753^ 

It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you.  1  hope, 
however,  that  you  are  well,  but  engrossed  by  the  business  of  Lord  Albe- 
marle's bureau  in  the  mornings,  and  by  business  of  a  genteeler  nature  in 
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was  most  evidently  a  state  of  concubinage.    The  letters  are  very  well  worth 
your  reading ;  they  throw  light  upon  many  things  of  those  times. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stanhope,  from  Lyons ;  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw  you  at  Paris,  that  he  thinks  you  a  little  grown, 
but  that  you  do  not  make  the  most  of  it,  for  that  you  stoop  still ;  (TaiUewri 
his  letter  was  a  panegyric  of  you. 

The  young  Comte  de  Schullemburg,  the  Chambellan  whom  you  knew  at 
Hanover,  is  come  over  with  the  King,  etfait  aussi  vos  iloffes. 

Though,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  have  done  buying  pictures,  by  way  of 
virtu,  yet  there  are  some  portraits  of  remarkable  people  that  would  tempt 
me.  For  instance,  if  you  could  by  chance  pick  up  at  Paris,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  undoubted  originals  (whether  heads,  half  lengths,  or  whole  lengths, 
no  matter)  of  Cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Hetz,  Monsieur  de  Tn- 
renne,  le  grand  Prince  de  Cond4 ;  Meadames  de  Montespan,  de  Fontangea, 
de  Montbazon,  de  Sevign^  de  Maintenon,  de  Chevreuse.  de  Longueriile, 
d'Olonne,  &c.  I  should  be  tempted  to  purchase  them.  I  am  sensible  that 
they  can  only  be  met  with,  by  great  accident,  at  family  sales  and  auctions^ 
so  I  only  meotion  the  affair  to  you  eventually. 

I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember,  what  affair  yon  mean  in 
your  last  letter ;  which  you  think  will  come  to  nothing,  and  for  which,  yon 
say,  I  had  once  a  mind  that  you  should  take  the  road  again.  Explain  it  to 
me. 

I  shall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry  back  with  me  a  little 
more  hearing  than  I  brought ;  but  yet.  not  half  enough  for  common  use. 
One  wants  ready  pocket-money  much  oftener  than  one  wants  great  sums  ; 
and  to  use  a  very  odd  expression,  I  want  to  hear  at  sight.  1  love  every-day 
senses,  every-day  wit  and  entertainment ;  a  man  who  is  only  good  on  holy- 
Jays  is  good  for  very  little.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Christmas  Dm/,  1752. 

A  tyrant,  with  legions  at  his  command,  may  say,  Oderint  modo  Umiont ; 
though  he  is  a  fool  if  he  says  it,  and  a  greater  fool  if  he  thinks  iu  But  a 
private  man,  who  can  hurt  but  few,  though  he  can  please  many,  must  endea- 
vour to  be  loved,  for  he  cannot  be  feared,  in  general.  Popularit  y  is  his  on- 
ly rational  and  sure  foundation.  The  good- will,  the  affections,  the  love  of 
the  public,  can  alone  raise  him  to  any  considerable  height.  Should  you  ask 
me  buw  he  is  to  acquire  them,  I 'will  answer,  by  desiring  them.  No  man 
ever  deserved,  who  did  not  desire  them  ;  and  no  man  both  deserved  and 
desired  them,  who  had  them  not,  though  many  have  enjoyed  them  mere- 
ly by  desiring,  aud  without  deserving  them.  You  do  not  imagine,  I  be- 
lieve, that  I  mean  by  this  public  love,  the  sentimental  love  of  either  lovers 
or  intimate  friends ;  no,  that  is  of  another  nature,  and  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  but  1  mean  tliat  general  good- will,  which  a  man  may  ac- 
quire in  the  world,  by  the  arts  of  pleasing  respectively  exerted,  according 
to  the  rank,  the  situation,  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  those  whom  he  hath 
to  do  with.  The  pleasing  impressions  which  he  makes  upon  them  will  en- 
gage their  affections  and  tlieir  good  wishes,  and  even  their  good  offices, 
as  far  (that  is)  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  own  interests;  for 
farther  than  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  three  people  in  the  course  of 
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^our  life,  even  were  it  extended  to  the  patriarchal  term.     Could  I  re- 
vert to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  carry  back  with  me  all  the  experience  that 
forty  years  more  have  tanght  me,  I  can  auure  yon,  that  I  would  employ 
much  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  engaging  the  good^will,  and  in  iuei- 
Duating  myself  into  the  predilection  of  people  in  general,  instead  of  direct- 
ing my  endeavours  to  please  (as  I  was  too  apt  to  do)  to  the  man  whom  I 
immediately  want<Kl,  or  the  woman  I  wished  for,  exclusively  of  all  others. 
For  if  one  happens  (and  it  will  sometimes  happen  lo  the  ablest  man)  to  fail 
in  his  views  with  that  man  or  that  woman ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom 
to  address  one's  self  to  next,  having  offended  in  general,  by  that  exclusive 
and  distinguished  particular  application.     I  would  secure  a  general  refuge 
in  the  good-will  of  the  multitude,  which  is  a  great  strength  to  any  man  ;  for 
both  ministers  and  mistresses  choose  popular  and  fashionable  favourites.    A 
man  who  solicits  a  minister,  backed  by  the  general  good  will  and  good  wishes 
of  mankind,  solicits  with  great  weight  and  great  probability  of  success :  and 
a  woman  is  strangely  biassed  in  favour  of  a  man,  whom  she  sees  in  fashion, 
and  hears  every  body  speak  well  of.     This  useful  art  of  insinuation  consists 
merely  of  various  little  things..    A  graceful  motion,  a  significant  look,  a  tri- 
fling attention,  an  obliging  word  dropped  d  propos,  air,  dress,  and  a  thou- 
•and  other  undefinable  things,  all  severally  little  ones,  joined  together,  make 
that  happy  and  inestimable  composition,  the  art  of  pleasing,    I  have  in  my 
life  seen  many  a  very  handsome  woman  who  has  not  pleased  me,  and  many 
very  sensible  men  who  have  disgusted  me  :  Why  ?  only  for  want  of  those 
thousand  little  means  to  please,  which  those  women,  conscious  of  their  beauty, 
and  those  men  of  their  sense,  have  been  grossly  enough  mistaken  to  neglect. 
I  never  was  so  much  in  love  in  my  life,  as  I  was  with  a  woman  who  was 
very  far  from  being  handsome ;  but  then  she  was  made  up  of  graces,  and 
had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.     The  following  verses,  which  I  have  read  in 
some  congratulatory  poem  prefixed  to  some  work,  I  have  forgot  which, 
express  what  I  mean  in  favour  of  what  pleases  preferably  to  what  is  general- 
ly called  more  solid  and  instructive. 

I  would  an  author  like  a  roistrets  try, 
Not  by  a  nose,  a  lip,  a  cheek,  or  eye. 
But  by  some  nameless  power  to  give  me  joy. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  many  compliments ;  she  shewed  me 
your  letter  of  recommendation  of  La  Vestres ;  with  which  I  was  very  well 
pleased :  there  is  a  pretty  turn  iu  it ;  I  wish  you  would  always  speak  as 
genteelly.  I  saw  another  letter  from  a  lady  at  Paris,  in  which  there  vras  a 
high  panegyrical  paragraph  concerning  you.  I  wish  it  were  every  word  of 
it  literally  true  ;  but,  as  it  comes  from  a  very  little,  pretty,  white  hand,  which 
is  suspected,  and  I  hope  justly,  of  great  paitiality  to  you  ;  il  enfaut  rabai- 
ire  queique  chose,  ei  mime  en  lefaisarU  il  y  aura  toujours  atassez  beaux 
Testes.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXCVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lomdm^  New  Yearns  Dag,  17A3; 

It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you.  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  are  well,  but  engrossed  by  the  business  of  Lord  Albe- 
marle's bureau  in  the  momingSi  and  by  business  of  a  genteeler  nature  in 
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the  evenings ;  for  I  willingly  give  up  my  own  satisfaction  to  your  improve* 
ment,  either  in  business  or  manners. 

Here  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  two  gentlemen,  who,  I  find, 
were  mach  acquainted  with  you  there ;  Comte  Sinzendorf,  and  Monsieur 
Clairaut,  the  Academician.  The  former  is  a  very  pretty  man,  well-bred, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge ;  for  those  two  things  are  very 
consistent.  I  examined  him  about  you,  thinking  him  a  competent  judge. 
He  told  me,  que  vous  parliez  VAUemand  comme  un  AUemand  ;  que  voum 
iaviez  le  droit  public  de  V empire  parfaitemeni  bien;  que  vous  aviez  ie 
go(U  sur^  ei  des  connoissances  fori  itendues.  I  told  him,  that  1  knew  all 
this  very  well ;  but  that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  vou  had  Pair,  les  ma- 
niireSi  les  aUentions^  enfin  le  briUant  dCun  honneie  homme :  his  answer 
was,  Mais  oui  en  veriti^  c  est  fort  bien.  This,  you  see,  is  but  cold  in  com- 
parison of  what  I  do  wish,  and  of  what  you  ought  to  wish.  Your  friend 
Clairaut  interposed,  and  said,  Mais  je  vous  assure  qu*il  esi  fori  polls  to 
which  I  answered,  Je  le  crois  bietiy  vis-a-vis  des  Lapons  vos  amis ;  je 
vous  recuse  pourjuge^  jusqu*d  ce  que  vous  ayez  eli.  delaponnd^  au  mains 
dix  anSf  parmi  Us  honnites  gens.  These  testimonies  in  your  favour  are 
such  as  perhaps  you  are  satisfied  with,  and  think  sufficient ;  bat  I  am  not : 
they  are  only  the  cold  depositions  of  disinterested  and  unconcerned  witnesses, 
upon  a  strict  examination.  When,  upon  a  trial,  a  man  calls  witnesses  to  bis 
character,  and  that  those  witnesses  only  say,  that  they  never  heard,  nor  do  not 
know  any  ill  of  him  ;  it  intimates  at  best  a  neutral  and  insignificant,  though 
innocent  character.  Now  I  want,  and  you  ought  to  endeavour,  that  les  agri- 
mens,,  les  graces^  les  aiteniions,  &c.  should  be  a  distinguishing  pait  of  your 
character,  and  specified  of  you  by  people  unasked.  I  wish  to  bear  people 
say  of  you.  Ah  quil  esi  aimable  !  Quelles  manieres^  quelles  graces,  quel 
ari  deplaire  f  Nature,  thank  God,  has  given  you  all  the  powers  necesnry ; 
and  if  she  has  not  yet,  I  hope  in  God  she  will  give  you  the  will  of  exerting 
them. 

I  have  lately  read,  with  great  pleasure,  Voltaire's  two  little  histories  of  ilef 
Croisades,  and  HEsprii  Humain ;  which  I  recommend  to  your  perusal,  if  you 
have  not  already  read  them.  They  are  bound  up  with  a  most  poor  peifor- 
mancc,  called  MicromSgas,  which  is  said  to  be  Voltaire's  too,  but  1  cannot 
believe  it,  it  is  so  very  unworthy  of  him  ;  it  consists  only  of  tlioughts  stolen 
from  Swift,  but  miserably  mangled  and  disfigured.  But  his  history  of  tbe 
Croisades  shews,  in  a  very  bhort  and  strong  light,  th^  roost  immoral  and  wicked 
scheme,  that  was  ever  contrived  by  knaves,  and  executed  by  madmen  and 
fools,  against  humanity.  There  is  a  strange,  but  never-failing  relation  be- 
tween honest  madn>en  and  skilful  knaves ;  and  wherever  one  meets  with  col- 
lected numbers  of  the  former,  one  may  be  very  sure  that  they  are  secretly 
directed  by  the  latter.  The  Popes,  who  have  generally  been  both  the  ablest 
and  the  greatest  knaves  in  Europe,  wanted  all  the  power  and  money  of  the 
East ;  for  they  had  all  that  was  in  Europe  already.  The  times  and  the  minds 
favoured  their  design,  for  they  were  dark  and  uninformed ;  and  Peter  the 
Hermit,  at  once  a  knave  and  a  madman,  was  a  fine  papal  tool  for  so  wild 
and  wicked  an  undertaking.  I  wish  wo  had  good  histories  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  written  upon  the  plan  of  Voltaire's  dt 
r£sprii  Humain  ;  for,  I  own,  I  am  provoked  at  the  contempt  which  most 
historians  show  for  humanity  in  general :  one  would  think  by  them  that  tbe 
whole  human  species  consisted  but  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  call- 
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ed  and  digni6ed  (commonly  rery  nndesenredly  too)  by  the  titles  of  Empe- 
rors, Kings,  Popes,  Generals,  and  Ministers. 

I  have  never  seen,  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  any  mention  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Cerennes,  or  Grenoble,  which  yon  gave  me  an  account  of  some  time  ago ; 
and  the  Dake  de  Mirepoix  pretends,  at  least,  to  know  nothing  cff  either. 
Were  they  false  reports ;  or  does  the  French  court  choose  to  stifle  them  ? 
I  hope  that  they  are  both  true,  because  I  am  very  willing,  that  the  cares  of 
the  French  goremment  should  be  employed  and  confined  to  themselves. 

Your  friend,  the  Electress  Palatine,  has  sent  me  six  wild  boars'  heads,  and 
other  piices  de  na  chasse,  in  return  for  the  fans,  which  she  approved  of  ex- 
tremely. This  present  was  signified  to  me  by  one  Mr  Harold,  who  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  Tery  indifferent  English ;  I  suppose  he  is  a  Dane,  who  has  been 
in  England. 

Mr  Harte  came  to  town  yesterday,  and  dined  with  me  to-day.  We  talk- 
ed you  over ;  and  I  can  assure  yon,  that  though  a  parson,  and  no  member 
du  beau  monde,  he  thinks  all  the  most  shining  accomplishments  of  it  full  as 
necessary  for  you,  as  I  do.  His  expression  was,  that  it  all  that  he  wants  ; 
hti  if  he  wants  that^  considering  his  situation  and  desHnaiuniy  he  might  as 
well  want  every  thing  else. 

This  is  the  day  when  people  reciprocally  offer  and  receive  the  kindest  and 
the  warmest  wishes,  though,  in  general,  without  meaning  them  on  one  side,  or 
believing  them  on  the  other.  They  are  formed  by  the  head,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  though  disavowed  by  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  nature.  His 
wishes  upon  this  occasion  are  the  best,  that  are  the  best  turned ;  you  do  not, 
I  am  sure,  doubt  the  truth  of  mine,  and  therefore  I  will  express  them  with 
a  Quaker-like  simplicity.  May  this  new  year  be  a  very  new  one  indeed  to 
you ;  may  you  put  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the  new  man  I  but  I  mean  the 
•ntward,  not  the  inward  man.  W  ith  this  alteration,  1  might  justly  sum  up 
all  my  wishes  for  you  in  these  words: 

Dii  tibi  dent  annos,  de  te  mun  c«tera  sumet. 

This  minute,  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th  past,  which  gives  me  a  very 
disagreeable  reason  for  your  late  silence.  By  the  symptoms  which  you  men- 
tion of  your  illness,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
your  own  want  of  care.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  be  fat,  you  have  natu- 
rally a  good  stomach,  and  you  eat  at  the  best  tables ;  which  must  of  course 
make  you  plethoric :  and  upon  my  word  yon  will  be  very  subject  to  these  acci- 
dents, if  you  will  not  from  time  to  time,  when  you  find  yourself  full,  heated, 
or  your  head  aching,  take  some  little,  easy,  preventive  purge^  that  would  not 
confine  you ;  such  as  chewing  a  little  rhubarb  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night, 
or  some  senna- tea  in  the  morning.  Yon  do  very  well  to  live  extremely  low, 
fur  some  time ;  and  I  could  wish,  though  I  do  not  expect  it,  that  you  would 
take  one  gentle  vomit :  for  those  giddinesses,  and  swimmings  in  the  head, 
always  proceed  from  some  foulness  of  the  stomach.  However,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  very  glad  that  your  old  complaint  has  not  mixed  itself  with  this 
which  I  am  fiilly  convinced  arises  singly  from  your  own  negligence.     Adieu 

I  am  sorry  for  Monsieur  Kurz^  upon  his  sister's  account. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londtm,  JtuiMary  15.  175& 

I  never  tbink  my  time  so  well  employed,  as  when  I  think  it  employed  to 
your  advantage.     You  have  long  had  the  greatest  share  of  it ;  you  now  en* 
gross  it.     The  moment  is  now  decisive ;  the  piece  is  going  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  public ;  the  mere  outlines  and  the  general  colouring  are  not  soffi- 
cient  to  attract  the  eyes  and  to  secure  applause ;  but  the  last  finishing,  artful, 
and  delicate  strokes,  are  necessary.     Skilful  judges  will  discern  and  acknow- 
ledge their  merit ;  the  ignorant  will,  without  knowing  why,  feel  their  power. 
In  that  view,  I  have  thrown  together,  for  your  use,  the  inclosed  Maxims  ^ ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  observations  on  men  and  things ;  for  I  have  no 
merit  as  to  the  invention :  I  am  no  system -monger;  and,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  my  imagination,  I  have  only  consulted  my  memory ;  and  my  coo* 
elusions  are  all  drawn  from  facts,  not  from  fancy.     Moat  maadm-mongen 
have  preferred  the  prettiness  to  the  justness  of  a  thought,  and  the  turn  to 
the  truth ;  but  I  have  refuse<l  myself  to  every  thing  that  my  own  experience 
did  not  justify  and  confirm.     I  wish  you  would  consider  Uiem^serioaslyi 
and  separately,  and  recur  to  them  again /7ro  re  nata  in  similar  cases.     Young 
men  are  as  apt  to  think  themselves  wise  enough,  as  drunken  men  are  to 
tbink  themselves  sober  enough.     They  look  upon  spirit  to  be  a  much  bel- 
ter thing  than  experience ;  which  they  call  coldness.     They  are  but  half 
mistaken ;  for  though  spirit,  without  experience,  is  dangerous,  experience^ 
without  spirit,  is  languid  and  defective.     Their  union,  which  is  very  rare^ 
is  perfection :  you  may  join  them,  if  you  please ;  for  all  my  experience  is 
at  your  service ;  and  I  do  not  desire  one  grain  of  your  spirit  in  return.    Use 
them  both ;  and  let  them  reciprocally  animate  and  check  each  other.    I 
mean  here,  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  only  the  vivacity  and  presumpUun  of  youth 
which  hinder  them  from  seeing  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  an  undertaking 
but  I  do  not  mean  what  the  silly  vulgar  call  spirit,  by  which  they  are  cap- 
tious, jealous  of  their  rank,  suspicious  of  being  undervalued,  and  tart  (as 
they  call  it)  in  their  repartees,  upon  the  slightest  occasions      This  »  an  evil, 
and  a  very  silly  spirit,  which  should  be  driven  out,  and  transferred  to  ao 
herd  of  swine.     This  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  fashion,  who  has  kept 
good  company.     People  of  an  ordinary,  low  education,  when  they  happen 
to  fall  into  good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only  object  of  its  alten* 
tion ;  if  the  company  whispers,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  concerning  them ;  if  they 
laugh,  it  is  at  them  ;  and  if  any  thing  ambiguous,  that  by  the  moat  forced 
interpretation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens  to  be  said,  they  are  convinced 
that  it  was  meant  at  them ;  upon  which  they  grow  out  of  countenance  first, 
and  then  angry.    This  mistake  is  very  well  ridiculed  in  the  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub  says,  /  am  iure  they  talked  ofme^for  they  lauffhed  coruumedfy,    A 
well-bred  man  seldom  thinks,  but  never  seems  to  think  himself  alighted,  no* 
dervalued,  or  laughed  at  in  company,  unless  where  it  is  so  plainly  marked 
out,  that  his  honour  obliges  him  to  resent  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  mai$  kt 
honnites  gens  ne  se  boudent  jamais,     I  will  admit  that  it  is  very  difficnlt 
to  command  one's  self  enough,  to  behave  with  ease,  frankneaa,  and  good- 
breeding  towards  those,  who  one  knows  dislike,  slight,  and  injury  one,  as 
far  as  they  can,  without  personal  consequences ;  but  I  assert,  that  it  is  ab- 

*  Turn  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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aolutely  necessary  to  do  it :  yoa  roast  embrace  the  man  you  hate,  if  yon 
cannot  be  justified  in  knocking  him  doivn ;  for  otherwise  yoa  avow  the  in- 
jury, which  yoa  cannot  revenge.  A  prudent  cuckold  (and  there  are  many 
such  at  Paris)  pockets  his  horns,  when  he  cannot  gore  with  them ;  and  will 
not  add  to  the  triumph  of  his  maker,  by  only  butting  with  them  inefTectually. 
A  seeming  ignorance  is  very  often  a  most  necessary  part  of  worldly  know- 
ledge. It  is,  for  instance,  commonly  advisable  to  seem  ignorant  of  what 
people  offer  to  tell  you ;  and  when  they  say,  Have  not  you  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?  to  answer,  No,  and  to  let  them  go  on ;  though  you  know  it  already. 
Some  have  a  pleasure  in  telling  it»  because  they  think  that  they  tell  it  well ; 
others  have  a  pride  in  it,  as  being  the  sagacious  discoverers ;  and  many  have 
a  vanity  in  shewing  that  they  have  been,  though  very  undeservedly,  trusted : 
all  these  would  be  disappointed,  and  consequently  displeased,  if  you  said.  Yes. 
Seem  always  ignorant  (unless  to  one  most  intimate  friend)  of  all  matters  of 
private  scandal  and  defamation,  though  you  should  hear  them  a  thousand 
times ;  for  the  parties  affected  always  look  upon  the  receiver  to  be  almost  as 
bad  as  the  thief:  and,  whenever  they  become  the  topic  of  conversation, 
seem  to  be  a  sceptic,  though  you  are  really  a  serious  believer ;  and  always 
take  the  extenuating  part.  But  all  this  seeming  ignorance  should  be  joined 
to  thorough  and  extensive  private  informations :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  b<M 
method  of  procuring  them  ;  for  most  people  have  such  a  vanity  in  shewing 
a  superiority  over  others,  though  but  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  merest  trifles, 
that  they  will  tell  you  what  they  should  not«  rather  than  not  shew  that  they 
can  tell  what  yoa  did  not  know :  besides  that  such  seeming  ignorance  will 
make  you  pass  for  incurious,  and  consequently  undesigning.  However,  fish 
for  facts ;  and  take  pains  to  be  well  informed  of  every  thing  that  passes ; 
but  fish  judiciously,  and  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  in  the  shape  of  di- 
rect questions ;  Which  always  put  people  upon  their  guard,  and,  often  repeated, 
grow  tiresome.  But  sometimes  take  the  things  that  you  would  know  for 
granted  ;  upon  which  somebody  will,  kindly  and  officiously,  set  you  light : 
sometimes  say  that  you  have  heard  so  and  so ;  and  at  other  times  seem  to 
know  more  than  you  do,  in  order  to  know  all  that  you  want :  but  avoid  di- 
rect questioning  as  much  as  you  can.  All  these  necessary  arts  of  the  world 
require  constant  attention,  presence  of  mind,  and  coolness.  Achilles,  though 
invulnerable,  never  went  to  battle  but  completely  armed.  Courts  are  to  be 
the  theatres  of  your  wars,  where  you  should  be  always  as  completely  armed, 
and  even  with  the  addition  of  a  heel-piece.  The  least  inattention,  the  least 
distraction,  may  prove  fatal.  I  would  fain  see  you  what  pedants  call  omnis 
homOf  and  what  Pope  much  better  calls  all-accomplished :  you  have  the 
means  in  your  power ;  add  the  will,  and  you  may  bring  it  about.  The  vul- 
gar have  a  coarse  saying,  of  spoiling  a  hog  for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar ; 
prevent  the  application  by  providing  the  tar :  it  is  very  easily  to  be  had,  in 
comparison  with  what  you  have  already  got. 

The  fine  Mrs  Pitt,  who  it  seems  saw  yon  often  at  Paris,  speaking  of  you 
the  other  day,  said,  in  French,  for  she  speaks  little  English         •       •       • 

*  *  *  *  whether  it  is  that  you  did  not  pay  the  homage  due 
to  her  beauty,  or  that  it  did  not  strike  you  as  it  does  others,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  I  hope  she  had  some  other  reason  than  truth  for  saying  it.  I  will 
suppose  that  you  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her ;  bat,  however,  she  surely  de- 
served a  degree  of  propitiatory  adoration  from  you,  which  I  am  afraid  you 
neglected.    Had  I  been  in  yoor  case,  I  sboald  have  endeavoured,  at  least, 

4d 
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to  have  sapplanted  Mr  Mackay  io  his  office  of  nocturnal  reader  to  her.  1 
played  at  cards,  two  days  ago,  with  yoar  friend  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  and  hei 
tnost  8ul)lime  mother,  Mm  Seagrave ;  they  both  inquired  after  you ;  and 
Mln  Fitzgerald  said,  she  hoped  you  went  on  with  your  dancing ;  I  naid,  Yes, 
and  that  you  assured  me,  you  had  made  such  considerable  improvements  in 
it,  that  you  had  now  learned  to  stand  still,  and  even  upright.  Your  virtuo- 
sa,  la  Signora  Vestri,  sung  here  the  other  day,  with  great  applause :  I  pre- 
!$ume  you  are  intimcUeiy  acquainted  with  her  merit.  Good  night  to  you, 
whoever  you  pass  it  with. 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  packet,  sealed  with  your  seal,  though  not 
directed  by  your  hand,  for  Lady  Hervey.    No  letter  from  you  I   Are  you  not 
:  well  ? 


LETTER  CCXCIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  Mcy  27.  O.  &  1753^ 

1  have  this  day  been  tired,  jaded,  nay,  tormented,  by  the  company  of  a 
most  worthy,  sensible,  and  learned  man,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  dined 
and  passed  the  evening  with  me.  This  seems  a  paradox,  but  is  a  plain 
truth  ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  no  manners,  no  address :  far  from 
talking  without  book,  as  is  commonly  said  of  people  who  talk  sillily,  lie  only 
talks  by  book  ;  which  in  general  conversation  is  ten  times  worse.     He  has 

.  formed  in  his  own  closet,  from  books,  certain  systems  of  every  thing,  aignes 
tenaciously  upon  those  principles,  and  is  both  surprised  and  angry  at  what- 
ever deviates  from  them.     His  theories  are  good,  but,  unfortunatelji^  are  all 

.  impracticable.  Why  ?  because  he  has  only  read,  and  not  conversed.  He 
is  acquainted  with  books,  and  an  absolute  stranger  to  men.    Labouring  with 

/  his  matter,  he  is  delivered  of  it  with  pangs  ;  he  hesitates,  stops  in  his  utter- 
ance, and  always  expresses  himself  inelegantly.  His  actions  are  all  ungnice- 
fiil ;  so  that,  with  all  his  merit  and  knowledge,  I  would  rather  converse  six 
I. ours  with  the  most  frivolous  tittle-tattle  woman,  who  knew  something  of 
the  world,  than  with  him.      The  preposterous  notions  of  a  systematical 

*man  who  does  not  know  the  world,  tire  the  patience  of  a  man  who  does. 

.  It  would  be  endless  to  correct  his  mistakes,  nor  would  he  take  it  kindly : 

/for  he  has  considered  every  thing  deliberately,  and  is  very  sure  that  be  is 
in  the  right.  Impropriety  is  a  characteristic,  and  a  never-failing  one,  c:f  these 
people.  Regardless,  because  ignorant,  of  customs  and  manners,  they  violate 
them  every  moment.  They  often  shock,  though  they  never  mean  to  oti'end ; 
never  attending  either  to  the  general  character,  or  the  particular  distinguish- 
ing circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom,  or  before  whom  they  talk ;  vi  here- 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  one,  that  the  very  same  things  which 
are  exceedingly  right  and  proper  in  one  company,  time  and  place,  arc  ex- 
ceedingly absurd  in  others.  In  short,  a  man  who  has  great  knowledge-  ftom 
experience  and  observation,  of  the  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  roan- 
kind,  is  a  being  as  different  from,  and  as  superior  to,  a  man  of  mere  book 
and  systematical  knowledge,  as  a  well- managed  horse  is  to  an  ass.  Study, 
therefore,  cultivate,  and  frequent  men  and  women;  not  only  in  ihetr  oot- 
ward,  and  consequently  guarded,  but  in  their  interior,  domestic,  and  coone- 
quently  less  disguised,  charactera  and  manners.  Take  your  notions  of  things, 
as  by  observation  and  experience  you  find  they  really  are,  and  not  as  yoa 
read  that  they  are  or  should  be ;  for  they  never  are  quite  what  they  should 
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be.  For  this  pnrpoee  do  not  content  yourself  with  general  and  common  ac- 
qaaintance ;  bat  wherever  you  can,  establish  yourself,  with  a  kind  of  do- 
mestic familiarity,  in  good  houses.  For  instance,  go  again  to  Orli,  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  so  at  two  or  three  reprises.  Go  and  stay  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time  at  Versailles,  and  improve  and  extend  the  acquaintance  you 
have  there.  Be  at  home  at  St  Cloud ;  and,  whenever  any  private  person 
of  fashion  invites  you  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his  country- houne,  accept  of  the 
invitation.  This  will  necessarily  give  you  a  versatility  of  mind,  and  a  faci- 
lity to  adopt  various  manners  and  customs  ;  for  every  body  desires  to  please 
those  in  whose  house  they  are ;  and  people  are  only  to  be  pleased  in  their  own 
way.  Nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a  cheerful  and  easy  conformity  to  peo- 
ple s  particular  manners,  habits,  and  even  weaknesses  ;  nothing  (to  use  a  vul- 
gar expression)  should  come  amiss  to  a  young  fellow.  He  should  be,  for  good 
purposes,  what  Alcibiades  was  commonly  for  bad  ones,  a  Proteus,  assuming 
with  ease,  and  wearing  with  cheerfulness,  any  shape.  Heat,  cold,  luxury, 
abstinence,  gravity,  gaiety,  ceremony,  easiness,  learning,  trifling,  business, 
and  pleasure,  are  modes  which  he  should  be  able  to  take,  lay  aside,  or  change 
occasionally,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  take  or  lay  aside  his  hat.  All 
this  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  keeping 
a  great  deal  of  company,  analysing  every  character,  and  insinuating  yourself 
into  the  familiarity  of  various  acquaintance.  A  right,  a  generous  ambition 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  necessarily  gives  the  desire  of  pleasing  ;  the 
desire  of  pleasing  points  out,  to  a  great  degree,  the  means  of  doing  it ;  and 
the  art  of  pleasing  is,  in  truth,  the  art  of  riving,  of  distinguishing  ouen  self, 
of  making  a  figure  and  a  fortune  in  the  world.  But  without  pleasing,  with- 
out the  graces,  as  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,  ognijatica  e  vana. 
You  are  now  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  which  roost  of  your  countrymen  are 
illiberally  getting  drunk  in  port,  at  the  university.  You  have  greatly  got 
the  start  of  them  in  learning ;  and  if  you  can  equally  get  the  start  of  them  in 
the  knowledge  and  manners  of  the  world,  you  may  be  very  sure  o(  outrun- 
ning them  in  court  and  parliament,  as  you  set  out  so  much  earlier  than  they. 
They  generally  begin  but  to  see  the  world  at  one-and-twenty ;  you  will  by 
that  age  have  seen  all  Europe.  They  set  out  upon  their  travels  unlicked 
cubs ;  and  in  their  travels  they  only  lick  one  another,  for  they  seldom  go 
into  any  other  company.  They  know  nothing  but  the  English  world,  and 
the  worst  part  of  that  too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  but  the  Englii»h 
language ;  and  they  come  home,  at  three  or  four  and-twenty,  refined  and  po- 
lished (as  is  said  in  one  of  Congreve's  plays)  like  Dutch  skippers  from  a 
whale  fishing.  The  care  which  has  been  taken  of  you,  and  (to  do  you  jus- 
tice) the  care  that  you  have  taken  of  yourself,  has  left  you,  at  the  age  of 
nineteeen  only,  nothing  to  acquire  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  manners, 
address,  and  those  exterior  accomplishments.  But  they  are  great  and  ne- 
cessary acquisitions,  to  those  who  have  sense  enough  to  know  their  true 
value ;  and  your  getting  them  before  you  are  one-and-twenty,  and  before  you 
enter  upon  the  active  and  shining  scene  of  life,  will  give  you  such  an  advan- 
tage over  all  your  coteroporaries,  that  they  cannot  overtake  you  :  they  must 
be  distanced.  You  may  probably  be  placed  about  a  young  prince,  who  will 
probably  be  a  young  king.  There  all  the  various  arts  of  pleasing,  the  en> 
gaging  address,  the  versatility  of  manners,  the  briliant^  the  graces,  will  out- 
weigh,  and  yet  outrun  all  solid  knowledge  and  unpolished  merit.  Oil  your- 
self, therefore,  and  be  both  supple  and  shining,  for  that  race,  if  you  would 
be  first,  or  early  at  the  goal.    Ladies  will  most  probably  too  have  something 
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10  say  there  ;  and  those  who  are  best  with  them  will  probably  be  best  some- 
whete  else.  Labour  this  great  point,  my  dear  child,  indefatigably ;  attend 
to  the  very  smallest  parts,  the  minutest  graces,  the  most  trifling  circam- 
Ktauces,  that  can  possibly  concur  in  forming  the  shining  character  of  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  un  galant  homme,  un  homme  de  court  a  man  of  baainets 
and  pleasure ;  estimi  des  hommest  recherche  dei  /emmeSf  aim6  de  tout  k 
nionde.  In  this  view,  observe  the  shining  part  of  every  roan  of  fashion, 
who  it)  liked  and  esteemed ;  attend  to,  and  imitate  that  particular  accom- 
plishment for  which  you  hear  him  chiefly  celebrated  and  distinguished :  then 
collect  those  various  parts,  and  make  yourself  a  mosaic  of  the  whole.  No 
one  body  possesseti  every  thing,  and  almost  every  body  possesees  some  one 
thing  worthy  of  imitation  :  only  choose  your  models  well ;  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  choose  by  your  ear  more  than  by  your  eye.  The  best  model  is  always 
that  which  is  most  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best,  though  in  strictness 
it  may  possibly  not  be  so.  We  must  take  most  things  as  they  are,  we  can- 
not make  them  what  we  would,  nor  often  what  they  should  be  ;  and  where 
moral  duties  are  not  concerned,  it  is  more  prudent  to  follow,  than  to  attempt 
to  lead.     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  5<itfi,  Odobtr  S.  1753. 

You  have  set  out  well  at  the  Hague ;  you  are  in  love  with  Madame  Mun- 
ter,  which  I  am  very  glad  of :  yuu  are  in  the  fine  company  there ;  and  I 
hope  one  of  it :  for  it  is  not  enough,  at  your  age,  to  be  merely  in  good  com* 
pany ;  but  you  should,  by  your  address  and  attentions,  make  that  good  com* 
pany  think  you  one  of  them.  There  is  a  tribute  due  to  beauty,  even  inde- 
pendently  of  farther  views ;  which  tribute  I  hope  you  paid  with  alacrity  to 
Madame  Monter  and  Madame  Degenfeldt :  depend  upon  it  they  expected  it, 
and  were  offended  in  proportion  as  that  tribute  seemed  either  unwillingly  or 
scantily  paid.  I  believe  my  friend  Kreuningen  admits  nobody  now  to  his 
table,  for  fear  of  their  communicating  the  plague  to  him,  or  at  least  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.  Pray  profit  of  the  entries  litres,  that  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor has  given  you ;  frequent  him,  and  speak  to  him.  I  think  you  will  not 
do  amiss  to  call  upon  MrBurrish,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  since  it  is  so  little  oat 
of  your  .way ;  and  you  will  do  still  better,  if  you  would,  which  I  know 
you  will  not,  drink  those  waters  for  five  or  six  days  only,  to  scour  your  sto- 
mach and  bowels  a  little ;  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Mr  Burnsh  can,  doubtless,  give  you  the  best  letters  to  Munich  ;  and  he  will 
naturally  give  you  some  to  Comte  Preysing,  or  Comte  Sinsheim,  and  such 
sort  of  grave  people ;  but  I  could  wish  that  you  would  ask  him  for  some  to 
young  fellows  of  pleasure,  or  fashionable  coquettes,  that  you  may  be  dans 
thonnite  debauche  de  Munich.  A  propos  of  your  future  motions  ;  I  leave 
you  in  a  great  measure  the  master  of  them,  so  shall  only  suggest  my  tbougfata 
to  you  upon  that  subject. 

You  have  three  electoral  courts  in  view,  Bonn,  Munich,  and  Manheim. 
I  would  advise  you  to  see  two  of  them  rather  cursorily,  and  ^x  your  taber 
nacle  at  the  third,  whichever  that  may  be,  for  a  considerable  time.  For  in- 
stance, should  you  choose  (as  1  fancy  you  will)  to  make  Manheim  the  place 
of  your  residence,  stay  only  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Bonn,  and  as  long  at  Mu- 
nich, and  then  go  and  fix  at  Manheim  ;  and  so,  viceversa^  if  yoa  aktmki  like 
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Bonn  or  Munich  better  than  you  think  you  would  Manheim :  make  that 
the  place  of  your  residence,  and  only  visit  the  other  two.  It  is  certain  that 
no  man  can  be  much  pleased  himself,  or  please  others  much,  in  any  place 
where  he  is  only  a  bird  of  passage  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  neither  party  think- 
ing it  worth  while  to  make  an  acquaintance,  still  less  to  form  any  connection, 
for  so  short  a  time :  but  when  months  are  the  case,  a  man  may  domesticate 
himself  pretty  well ;  and  very  soon  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  stranger. 
This  is  the  real  utility  of  travelling,  when,  by  contracting  a  familiarity  at  any 
place,  you  get  into  the  inside  of  it,  and  see  it  in  its  undress.  That  is  the 
only  way  of  knowing  the  customs,  the  manners,  and  all  the  little  charac- 
teristical  peculiarities,  that  distinguish  one  place  from  another ;  but  then  this 
familiarity  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  cold,  formal  visits  of  half  an  hour : 
no ;  yuu  must  shew  a  willingness,  a  desire,  an  impatience,  of  forming  con- 
nections, ilfaui  sypriUr^  et  y  meltre  du  Hani,  du  d^tr  de  piaire.  What- 
ever you  do  approve,  you  mu^t  be  lavish  in  your  praises  of;  and  you  must 
learn  to  commend  what  yuu  do  not  approve  of,  if  it  is  approved  of  there. 
You  are  not  much  given  to  praise,  I  know ;  but  it  is  because  you  do  not  yet 
know  how  extremely  people  are  engaged  by  a  seeming  sanction  to  their  own 
opinions,  prejudices,  and  weaknesses,  even  in  the  merest  trifles.  Our  self- 
love  is  mortitied,  when  we  think  our  opinions,  and  even  our  tastes,  customs, 
and  dressus,  either  arraigned  or  condemned  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tickled 
and  flattered  by  approbation.  I  will  give  you  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  The  famous  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  flagitious  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  had  a  mind  to  be  a  Favourite,  as  well 
as  a  Minister  of  the  King  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  please  his  Majesty,  whose 

prevailing  passion  was  women,  my  Lord  kept  a  w e,  whom  he  had  no 

occasion  for,  and  made  no  maimer  of  use  of.  The  King  soon  heard  of  it, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true ;  he  owned  it  was ;  but  that,  though  he  kept 
that  one  woman,  he  had  several  otheis  besides,  for  he  loved  variety.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  King,  at  his  public  levee,  saw  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  some 
distance,  and  said  in  tbe  circle,  **  One  would  not  think  that  that  little,  weak 
man  is  the  greatest  whore-Diaster  in  England ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
is."  Upon  Lord  Shaftesbury's  coming  into  the  circle,  there  was  a  general 
smile ;  the  King  said,  **  This  is  concerning  you,  my  Lord."  **  Me,  Sir  V 
answered  tlje  Chancellor,  with  some  surprise.  **  Yes,  you,"  answered  the 
King ;  "'  for  I  had  just  said,  that  you  were  the  greatest  whore- master  in 
hngland  I  Is  it  not  true  ?"  ''  Of  a  sulfject^  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
"  perhaps  I  am."  It  is  the  same  in  every  thing ;  we  think  a  difference  of 
opinion,  of  conduct,  of  manners,  a  tacit  reproach,  at  least,  upon  our  own ; 
wu  must  therefore  use  ourselves  to  a  ready  conformity  to  whatever  is  nei- 
ther criminal  nor  dishonourable.  Whoever  diflfera  from  any  general  cus- 
tom, is  supposed  both  to  think,  and  proclaim  himself  wiser  than  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  which  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  bear,  especially  in  a  young 
man.  A  young  fellow  is  always  forgiven,  and  often  applauded,  when  he 
carries  a  fashion  to  an  excess ;  but  never  if  ne  stops  short  of  iu  The  first  is 
ascribed  to  youth  and  fire ;  but  the  latter  is  imputed  to  an  aflfectation  of  sin- 
gularity, or  superiority.  At  your  Hge,  one  is  allowed  to  outrer  fashion, 
dress,  vivacity,  gallantry,  &c.  but  by  no  means  to  be  behind  hand  in  any  one 
of  them.  And  one  may  apply  to  youth  in  this  case,  Si  non  errasset,  fece- 
rat  iUe  tninus.     Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  October  19.  1753. 

Of  all  the  various  ingredients  that  compose  the  useful  and  necessary  art 
of  pleading,  no  one  is  so  effectual  and  engaging,  as  that  gentleness,  that 
douceur  of  countenance  and  manners,  to  which  yon  are  no  stranger,  though 
(God  knows  why)  a  sworn  enemy.  Other  people  take  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal, or  disguise  their  natural  imperfections ;  some,  by  the  make  of  their 
clothes,  and  other  arts,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  defects  of  their  shape ;  wo- 
men, who  unfortunately  have  natural  bad  complexions,  lay  on  good  ones ; 
and  both  men  and  women,  upon  whom  unkind  nature  has  inflicted  a  surli- 
ness and  ferocity  of  countenance,  do  at  least  all  they  can,  though  often  with- 
out success,  to  soften  and  mitigate  it ;  they  affect  douceur ,  and  aim  at  smiles, 
though  often  in  the  attempt,  like  the  Devil  in  Milton,  they^n'n  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile.  But  you  are  the  only  person  I  ever  knew,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  who  not  only  disdain,  but  absolutely  reject  and  disguise  a 
great  advantage  that  nature  has  kindly  granted.  You  easily  guess  I  mean 
countenance ;  for  she  has  given  you  a  very  pleasing  one ;  but  you  beg  to 
be  excused,  you  will  not  accept  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  take  singular 
pains  to  put  on  the  most  Juneste^  forbidding,  and  unpleasing  one,  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  This  one  would  think  impossible;  but  you 
know  it  to  be  true.  If  you  imagine  that  it  gives  you  a  manly,  thoughtful, 
and  decisive  air,  as  some,  though  very  few  of  your  countrymen  do,  you 
are  most  exceedingly  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  at  best  the  air  of  a  German  corpo- 
ral,  part  of  whose  exercise  is  to  look  fierce,  and  to  hlasemeer'-op.  You  will 
say,  perhaps,  What,  am  I  always  to  be  studjring  my  countenance,  in  order 
to  wear  this  douceur  f  I  answer,  No ;  do  it  but  for  a  fortnight,  and  yoa  never 
will  have  occasion  to  think  of  it  more.  Take  but  half  the  pains  to  recover 
the  countenance  that  nature  gave  you,  that  you  must  have  taken  to  disguise 
and  deform  it  as  you  have,  and  the  business  will  be  done.  Accustom  your 
eyes  to  a  certain  softness,  of  which  they  are  very  capable,  and  your  hce  to 
smiles,  which  become  it  more  than  most  faces  I  know.  Give  all  your  mo- 
tions, luu,  an  air  of  douceur,  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  their  present 
celerity  aad  rapidity.  1  wish  you  would  adopt  a  little  of  fair  du  Couvent 
(you  very  well  know  what  I  mean)  to  a  certain  degree ;  it  has  aometbiog 
extremely  engaging ;  there  is  a  mixture  of  benevolence,  affection,  and  unc- 
tion in  it :  it  is  frequently  really  sincere,  but  ia  almost  always  thought  so, 
and  consequently  pleasing.  Will  you  call  this  trouble  ?  It  will  not  be  half 
an  hour's  trouble  to  you  in  a  week  s  time.  But  suppose  it  be,  pray  tell  me, 
why  did  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  learning  to  dance  so  well  as  yoa 
do  ?  it  is  neither  a  religious,  moral,  or  civil  duty.  You  must  own,  that 
you  (lid  it  then  singly  to  please,  and  you  were  in  the  right  on't.  Why  do 
you  wear  tine  clothes,  and  curl  your  hair  ?  Both  are  troublesome ;  lank 
locks,  and  plain  flimsy  rags,  are  much  easier.  This  then  you  also  do  in  or- 
der to  please,  and  you  do  very  right.  But  then,  for  God's  sake,  reason 
and  aqt  consequentially ;  and  endeavour  to  please  in  other  things  too,  still 
more  essential :  and  without  which  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  those  is 
wholly  thrown  away.  You  shew  your  dancing,  perhaps,  six  times  a>year, 
at  most ;  but  you  shew  your  countenance  and  your  common  motions  every 
day,  and  all  day.  Which  then,  I  appeal  to  yourself,  ought  yoa  to  think  of  the 
most,  and  care  to  render  easy,  graceful,  and  engaging  ?  Douceur  of  conn- 
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teiiaoce  and  gesture  can  tAone  make  them  so.  You  are  by  no  moans  ill- 
natured  ;  and  would  yon  then  most  unjustly  be  reckoned  so  ?  Yet  your  com- 
mon countenance  intimates,  and  would  make  any  body,  who  did  not  know 
you,  believe  it.  A  propot  of  this,  I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  the  other 
day  to  a  fine  lady  whom  you  know,  who  is  very  good-natured  in  truth,  but 
whose  common  countenance  implies  ill-nature,  even  to  brutality.  It  was 
Miss  H n,  Lady  M — -y's  niece,  whom  you  have  seen  both  at  Black- 
heath  and  at  Lady  Hervey*s.     Lady  M y  was  saying  to  me,  that  you 

had  a  very  engaging  countenance,  when  you  had  a  mind  to  it,  but  that  you 

had  not  always  that  mind ;  upon  which  Miss  H n  said,  that  she  likod 

your  countenance  best,  wben  it  was  as  glum  as  her  own.  Why  then,  re- 
plied Lady  M y,  yon  two  should  marry ;  for  while  you  both  wear 

your  worst  countenances,  nobody  else  will  venture  upon  either  of  you  ;  and 
they  call  her  now  Mrs  Stanhope.  To  complete  this  douceuf  of  countenance 
and  motions,  which  I  so  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  you  should  carry  it 
also  to  your  expressions,  and  manner  of  thinking,  nieUez  y  toujours  de  Vaf- 
fectueux  de  ronctiou  ;  take  the  gentle,  the  favourable,  the  indulgent  side 
of  most  questions.  I  own  that  the  manly  and  uublime  John  Trott,  your 
countryman,  seldom  does ;  but,  to  shew  his  spirit  and  decision,  takes  the 
rough  and  harsh  side,  which  he  generally  adorns  with  an  oath,  to  seem  more 
formidable.  This  he  only  thinks  fine ;  for  to  do  John  justice,  he  is  com- 
monly as  good-natured  as  any  body.  These  are  among  the  many  little 
things  which  you  have  not,  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
know  of  what  infinite  consequence  they  are,  in  the  course  of  life.  Reason 
then,  I  repeat  it  again,  within  yourself,  consequentially ;  and  let  not  the 
pains  you  have  taken,  and  still  take,  to  please  in  some  things,  he  ti  pure  pertff 
by  your  negligence  of,  and  inattention  to  others  of  much  less  trouble,  and 
much  more  consequence. 

I  have  been  of  late  much  engaged,  or  rather  bewildered,  in  Oriental  His- 
tory,  particularly  that  of  the  Jews,  since  the  destruction  of  their  temple,  and 
their  dispersion  by  Titus ;'  but  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  whole, 
and  the  monstrous  extravagances  and  falsehoods  of  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
disgusted  me  extremely.  Their  Thalmnd,  their  Mischna,  their  Targums, 
and  other  traditions  and  writings  of  their  Rabbins  and  Doctors,  who  were 
most  of  them  Cabalists,  are  really  more  extravagant  and  absurd,  if  possible, 
than  all  that  you  have  read  in  Comte  de  Gabalis ;  and  indeed  most  of  his 
stuff  is  taken  from  tiiem.  Take  this  sample  of  their  nonsense,  which  is  trans- 
iiiitted  in  the  writings  of  one  of  their  most  considerable  Rabbins.  **  One 
Abas  Saul,  a  man  of  ten  feet  high,  was  digging  a  grave,  and  happened  to 
find  the  eye  of  Goliah,  in  which  he  thought  proper  to  bury  himself,  and  so 
he  did,  all  but  his  head,  which  the  Giant*i  eye  was  unfortunately  not  quite 
deep  enough  to  receive."  This,  I  assure  you,  is  the  most  modest  lie  of  ten 
thousand.  I  have  also  read  the  Turkish  History,  which,  excepting  the  re- 
ligious part,  is  not  fabulous,  though  very  possibly  not  true.  For  the  Turks, 
having  no  notion  of  letters,  and  being,  even  by  their  religion,  forbid  the  use 
of  them,  except  for  reading  and  transcribing  the  Koran  ;  they  have  no  his- 
torians of  their  own,  nor  any  authentic  records  nor  memorials  for  other  histo- 
rians to  work  upon  ;  so  that  what  histories  we  have  of  that  country,  are  writ- 
ten by  foreigners ;  as  Platina,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  Prince  Cantimer,  &c.  or  else 
snatches  only  of  particular  and  short  periods,  by  some  who  happened  to  re- 
side there  at  those  times :  such  as  Busbequius,  whom  I  have  just  finished. 
I  like  him,  as  far  as  be  goes,  much  the  best  of  any  of  them :  but  then  hii 
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account  in,  propffrly,  only  an  account  of  his  own  EmHassy,  from  the  Empe- 
ror Charlps  the  Fifth  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  However,  there  he  jnves, 
epi«<o(licHlly,  the  hest  account  I  know  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Tarkf, 
nnd  t)f  the  nature  of  that  government,  which  is  a  most  extraonlinary  one. 
For,  (lespotic  as  it  always  seems,  and  sometimes  is,  it  is  in  truth  a  military 
republic ;  and  the  reat  power  resides  in  tlie  Janissaries;  who  sometimes  or* 
der  tlipir  Sultan  to  strangle  his  Vizir,  and  sometimes  the  Vizir  to  depose  or 
strangle  his  Sultan,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  angry  at  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  own,  I  am  glad,  that  the  capital  strangler  should,  in  his  turn,  be 
strangle- able^  and  now  and  then  strangled ;  for  i  know  of  no  brute  so  6erce, 
nor  no  criminal  no  guilty,  as  the  creature  chilled  a  Sovereign,  whether  King, 
Sultan,  or  Sophy,  who  thinks  himself,  either  by  divine  or  human  right,  rested 
with  an  absolute  power  of  destroying  his  fellow- creatures;  or  who,  iritbont 
inquiring  into  his  right,  lawlessly  exerts  that  power.  The  most  excusable 
of  all  those  human  monsters  are  the  Turks,  whose  religion  teaches  them  in- 
evitable fatalism.  Apropos  of  the  Turks,  my  Loyola.  I  pretend,  is  superior 
to  your  Sultan.  Perhaps  you  think  this  impossible,  and  wonder  who  this 
Loyola  is.  Know  then,  that  I  have  had  a  Barbet  brought  me  from  France, 
so  exactly  like  Sultan,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  him  several  times ;  only 
his  snout  is  shorter,  and  his  ears  longer  than  Sultan's.  He  has  also  the  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  Sultan ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  studied  under 
the  same  master  at  Paris.  His  habit  and  his  white  band  shew  him  to  be  an 
ecclesiastic ;  and  his  begging,  which  he  does  very  earnestly,  proves  bim  to 
be  of  a  mendicant  order ;  which,  addeci  to  his  flattery  and  insinuation,  make 
him  supposed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and  have  acquired  him  the  name  of  Loyola. 
I  must  not  omit  too,  that  when  he  breaks  wind  he  smells  exactly  like  Snl- 
tan« 

I  do  not  yet  hear  one  jot  the  better  for  all  my  bathings  and  pampings, 
though  I  have  been  here  already  full  half  my  time  ;  I  consequently  go  very 
little  into  company,  being  very  little  fit  for  any.  I  hope  yoa  keep  company 
enough  for  us  both  ;  you  will  get  more  by  that,  than  I  shall  by  all  my  read- 
ing. I  read  singly  to  amuse  myself,  and  fill  up  my  time,  of  which  I  have 
too  much  ;  but  you  have  two  much  better  reasons  for  going  into  company, 
pleasure  and  profit.  May  you  find  a  great  deal  of  both,  in  a  great  deal  of 
company  I  Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  November  9X^  175a 

Two  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so  that  I  have  no  letter  from  yon 
to  acknowledge  ;  but  that,  you  know,  by  long  experience,  does  not  hinder 
my  writing  to  you :  I  always  receive  your  letters  with  pleasure ;  but  I  mean, 
and  endeavour,  that  you  should  receive  mine  with  some  profit ;  preferring 
always  your  advantage  to  my  own  pleasure. 

If  you  find  yourself  well  settled'  and  naturalised  at  Manheim,  stay  there 
some  time,  and  do  not  leave  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  good ;  but  if  yoa  think 
you  shall  be  as  well,  or  better  established  at  Munich,  go  there  as  soon  as 
you  please ;  and  if  disappointed,  you  can  always  return  to  Manheim.  I 
mentioned,  in  a  former  letter,  your  passing  the  Carnival  at  Berlin,  which  I 
think  may  be  both  useful  and  pleasing  to  you ;  however,  do  aa  you  will ; 
but  let  me  know  what  you  resolve.     That  king  and  that  countiy  nare,  and 
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will  havef  so  great  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  they  are  well  worth 
being  thoronghly  known. 

Whether,  where  you  are  now,  or  ever  may  he  hereafter,  you  speak  French, 
German,  or  English  moHt,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  yoa  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  propriety  ant)  elegance  of  your  ntyle :  employ  the  best  words 
you  can  find  in  the  language,  avoid  cacophony,  and  make  your  periods  as 
harmonious  as  yon  can.  I  need  not,  I  aru  sure,  tell  yon,  what  you  mnsit 
often  have  felt,  how  much  the  elegance  of  diction  adorns  the  best  thoughts, 
and  palliates  the  worst.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  almost  every  thing ; 
and  indeed,  in  every  assembly,  whether  public  or  private.  Wonts,  which 
are  the  dress  of  thoughts,  deserve  surely  more  care  than  cJothes,  which  are 
only  the  dress  of  the  person,  and  which,  however,  ought  to  have  their  share 
of  attention.  If  yon  attend  to  your  style,  in  any  one  language,  it  will  give 
yon  a  habit  of  attending  to  it  in  every  other ;  and  if  once  you  speak  either 
French  or  German  very  elegantly,  yon  will  afterwards  speak  much  the  bet- 
ter English  for  it.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again,  for  at  least  the  thousandth  time, 
exert  your  whole  attention  now  in  acquiring  the  ornamental  parts  of  charac- 
ter. People  know  very  little  of  the  world,  and  talk  nonsense,  when  they 
talk  of  plainness  and  solidity  unadorned :  they  will  do  in  nothing :  mankind 
has  been  long  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  golden  age  of  native  simpli- 
city will  never  return.  Whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  no  matter; 
but  we  are  refined ;  and  plain  manners,  plain  dress,  and  plain  diction,  would 
as  little  do  in  life,  as  acorns,  herbage,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring 
aprins;^,  would  do  at  table.  Some  people  are  just  come,  who  interrupt  me 
in  the  middle  of  ray  sermon  ;  so  good  night. 


LETTER  CCCilL 

MY  DEAR  FRIBNDy  Ltmdon,  Novtmhtr  26.  1753. 

Fine  doings  at  Manheim  I  If  one  may  give  credit  to  the  weekly  histories 
of  Mimsieur  Roderigne,  the  finest  writer  among  the  modems ;  not  only  des 
ch(u$€s  briUantes  ei  ^lombreuses,  de»  operas  oik  lu  acteurs  se  lurpassent 
hs  jours  des  Saints  dc  LL.  A  A.  EE,  sirinissimest  c4lihris,  en  grand 
gala  ;  but  to  crown  the  whole,  Monsienr  Zncfamantel  ia  happily  arrived,  and 
Monsieur  Wartensleben  hourly  expected.  I  hope  that  you  are  pars  magna 
of  all  thcHe  delights;  though,  as  Noll  Bluff  says,  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  that 
rascally  Gazetteer  takes  no  more  notice  of  you,  than  if  you  were  not  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  I  should  think,  that  he  might  at  least  have  taken  notice, 
that  in  those  rejoicings  you  appeared  with  a  rejoicing,  and  not  a  gloomy 
countenance ;  and  you  distinguished  yourself  in  that  numerous  and  shining 
company,  by  your  air,  dress,  address,  and  attentions.  If  this  was  the  case, 
as  1  will  both  hope  and  suppose  that  it  was,  I  will,  if  you  require  it,  have 
him  written  to,  to  do  yon  justice  in  his  xkexl  suppUment.  Seriously,  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  are  whirled  in  that  tourbiuon  of  pleasures ;  they  smooth, 
polisli,  and  rub  off  rough  corners :  perhaps  too,  yon  have  some  particular 
coUisionj  which  is  still  more  effectual 

Scliannat's  History  of  the  Palatinate  was,  I  find,  written  originally  in  Ger- 
man, in  which  language,  I  suppose,  it  is  that  you  have  read  it ;  but,  as  1 
must  humbly  content  myself  with  the  French  translation,  Vaillant  has  sent 
for  it  for  me  from  Holland,  so  that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  While  you  are 
in  the  Palatinate,  you  do  very  well  to  read  every  tbUig  relative  to  it ;  you 

4  B 
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will  do  still  better  if  you  make  that  reading  the  foandation  of  yoar  inqai- 
lies  into  the  more  minute  circnmstances  and  anecdotes  of  that  coontry, 
whenever  you  are  in  company  with  informed  and  knowing  people. 

The  Ministers  here,  intimidated  by  the  absard  and  groundless  ciamonra  of 
the  mob,  have,  very  weakly  in  my  mind,  repealed,  this  session,  the  bill  which 
they  had  passed  in  the  last,  for  rendering  Jews  capable  of  being  nataraHted, 
by  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament.  The  clamonrers  triumph,  and  will  doubt- 
less make  farther  demands ;  which,  if  not  granted,  this  piece  of  complaisaDce 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  Nothing  is  truer  in  politics,  than  this  reflection  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Rets,  Que  lepeuple  craint  toujours  quand  onne  U  crawt 
pat ;  and  consequently  they  grow  unreasonable  and  insolent,  when  they  find 
that  they  are  feared.  Wise  and  honest  governors  will  never,  if  they  can 
help  it,  give  the  people  just  cause  to  complain ;  but  then,  on  the  other  band, 
they  will  firmly  withstand  groundless  clamour.  Besides  that  this  noise 
against  the  Jew  bill  proceeds  from  that  narrow  mob-spirit  of  intolertUum  in 
religious,  and  inhospitality  in  civil  matters ;  both  which  all  wise  goyemments 
should  oppose. 

The  confusion  in  France  increases  daily,  as  no  doubt  yon  are  informed, 
where  you  are.  There  is  an  answer  of  the  clergy  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Parliament,  lately  publi(«hed,  which  was  sent  me  by  tlie  last  post  from 
France,  and  which  1  would  have  sent  yon,  inclosed  in  thi«,  were  it  not  too 
bulky.  Very  probably  you  may  see  it  at  Manheim,  from  the  French  Minis- 
ter :  ii  is  very  well  worth  your  reading,  being  most  artfully  and  plausibly 
written,  though  founded  upon  false  principles ;  the  jus  divinum  of  the  clergy, 
and  consequently  their  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  are 
asserted  ;  both  which  I  absolutely  deny.  Were  those  two  points  allowed 
the  clergy  of  any  country  whatsoever,  they  must  necessarily  govern  that 
country  absolutely;  every  thing  being,  directly  or  indirectly,  relative  tofiaitb 
or  doctrine ;  and  whoever  is  supponed  to  have  the  power  of  saving  and  damn- 
ing souls,  to  all  eternity,  (which  power  the  clergy  pretend  to,)  will  be  macb 
more  considered,  and  better  obeyed,  than  any  civil  power,  that  forms  no  pre- 
tensions beyond  this  world.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  clergy  in  every  coun- 
try are«  like  all  other  subjects,  dependent  upon  the  supreme  legislative  power, 
and  are  appointed  by  that  power,  under  whatever  restrictions  and  limitations 
it  pleases,  tu  keep  up  decency  and  decorum  in  the  church,  just  as  consta- 
bles are  to  keep  peace  in  the  parish.  This  Fra.  Paolo  iias  cleaily  proved, 
even  upon  their  own  principles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  his  book 
de  Benejiciisy  which  I  recommend  to  you  to  read  with  attention ;  it  is  hhorL 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCIV. 

MY  DEAR  7RIEN0,  Ltmdon^  December  25   17^ 

Yesterday  again  I  received  IWo  letters  at  once  from  you,  the  o:ie  of  the 
7th,  the  other  of  the  15th,  from  Manheim. 

You  never  had  in  your  life  so  good  a  reason  for  not  writing,  either  to  me 
or  to  any  body  else,  as  your  sore  finger  lately  furnished  you.  I  believe  it  was 
painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  cured ;  but  a  sore  finger,  however  painful,  is  a 
much  less  evil  than  laziness,  of  either  body  or  mind,  and  attended  by  fewer 
ill  consequences. 

I  am  very  glad  to  bear  that  you  were  distinguished,  at  the  court  of  Man- 
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heiiOi  from  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  and  fellow- travellerB :  It  is  a  Bign 
that  you  had  better  manners  and  address  than  they ;  for  take  it  for  granted, 
the  best*  bred  people  will  always  be  the  best  received,  wherever  they  go. 
Good  manners  are  the  settled  medium  of  social,  as  specie  is  of  commercial 
life ;  returns  are  equally  expected  for  both ;  and  people  will  no  more  ad- 
vance their  civility  to  a  bear,  than  their  money  to  a  bankrupt.  I  really 
both  hope  and  believe,  that  the  German  courts  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
good  ;  their  ceremony  and  restraint  being  the  proper  correctives  and  anti- 
dotes for  your  negligence  and  inattention.  I  believe  they  would  not  great* 
ly  relish  yoar  weltering  in  your  own  laziness,  and  an  easy  chair ;  nor  take 
it  very  kindly,  if,  when  they  spoke  to  you,  or  you  to  them,  you  looked  an- 
other way :  as  much  as  to  say,  kiss  my  b^-h.  As  they  give,  so  they  re- 
quire attention ;  and,  by  the  way,  take  this  maxim  for  an  undoubted  truth. 
That  no  young  man  can  possibly  improve  in  any  company,  for  which  he 
has  not  respect  enough  to  bb  under  some  degree  of  restraint. 

I  dare  not  trust  to  Meyssonier's  report  of  his  Rhenish,  his  Bnrgundy  not 
having  answered,  either  his  account  or  my  expectations.  1  doubt,  as  a  wine 
merchant,  he  is  the  perfidus  eaupoy  whatever  he  may  be  as  a  banker.  I 
shall  therefore  venture  upon  none  of  his  wine ;  but  delay  making  my  provi- 
sion of  Old  Hock,  till  I  go  abroad  myself  next  spring ;  as  I  told  you  in  the 
utmost  secrecy,  in  my  last,  that  I  intend  to  do ;  and  then  probably  I  may 
taste  some  that  I  like,  and  go  upon  sure  ground.  There  is  commonly  very 
good,  both  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege;  where  I  formerly  got  some  ex- 
cellent, which  1  carried  with  me  to  Spa,  where  I  drink  no  other  wiue. 

As  my  letters  to  you  frequently  miscarry,  I  will  repeat  in  this,  that  part 
of  my  last,  which  related  to  your  future  motions.  Whenever  you  shall  be 
tired  of  Berlin,  go  to  Dresden ;  where  Sir  Charles  Williams  will  be,  who 
will  receive  you  with  open  arms.  He  dined  with  me  to-day ;  and  sets  out 
for  Dresden  in  about  six  weeks.  He  spoke  of  you  with  great  kindness  and 
impatience  to  see  you  again.  He  will  trust  and  employ  you  in  business, 
(and  he  is  now  in  the  whole  secret  of  importance,)  till  we  fix,  our  place  to 
meet  in ;  which  probably  will  be  Spa.  Wherever  you  are,  inform  yourself 
minutely  of,  and  attend  particularly  to  the  afiairs  of  France ;  .they  grow  se- 
rious, and  in  my  opinion  will  grow  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The 
King  is  despised,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  but  he  has  brought  it  about,  to 
be  hated  at  the  same  time,  which  seldom  happens  to  tbo  same  man.  His 
ministers  are  known  to  be  as  disunited  as  incapable ;  be  hesitates  between 
the  Church  and  the  Parliaments,  like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  that  starved  be- 
tween two  hampers  of  hay ;  too  much  in  love  with  his  mistress  to  part 
with  her,  and  too  much  afraid  for  his  soul  to  enjoy  her ;  jealous  of  the  Par- 
liaments, who  would  support  his  authority;  and  a  devoted  bigot  to  the 
Church,  that  would  destroy  it.  The  people  are  poor,  consequently  dis- 
contented :  those  who  have  religion,  are  divided  in  their  notions  of  it : 
which  is  saying,  that  they  hate  one  another.  The  Clergy  never  do  for- 
give ;  much  le^s  will  they  forgive  the  i'arliament :  the  Parliament  never  will 
forgive  them.  The  army  must,  without  doubt,  take,  in  their  own  minds  at 
least,  different  parts  in  all  these  disputes,  which  upon  occasion  would  break 
out.  Armies,  though  always  the  supporters  and  tools  of  absolute  power  for 
the  time  being,  are  always  the  destroyers  of  it  too  ;  by  frequently  changing 
the  hands  in  which  they  think  proper  to  lodge  it.  'This  was  the  case  of  the 
Praetorian  bands,  who  deposed  and  murdered  the  monsters  they  had  raised 
to  oppress  mankind.     The  Janissaries  in  Turkey,  and  the  regiments  of 
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guards  in  Rnsaia,  do  the  same  now.  The  French  nation  reasons  freely, 
which  they  never  did  before,  upon  matters  of  religion  and  government,  and 
begin  to  be  spregiudicati  ;  the  officers  do  so  too ;  in  short,  all  the  symptiimis 
which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  history,  previous  to  great  changes  and  re%'u- 
lutiond  in  government,  now  exist,  and  daily  increase  in  France.  I  am  glad 
(if  it ;  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  the  quieter,  and  have  time  to  recover.  Eng- 
land, I  am  sure,  wants  rest;  for  it  wants  men  and  money  :  the  Hepublic  of 
the  United  Provinces  wants  both,  still  more :  the  other  Powers  cannot  well 
dance,  wlien  neither  France,  nor  the  maritime  Powers,  can,  as  they  used  to 
do,  pay  the  piper.  The  first  squabble  in  Europe,  that  1  foresee,  will  be 
about  the  Crown  of  Poland,  should  the  present  King  die ;  and  therefore  i 
wish  his  Majesty  a  long  life  and  a  merry  Christmas.  So  much  for  foreign 
politics  :  but,  a  propos  of  them,  pray  take  care,  while  you  are  in  thoee  parts 
of  Germany,  to  inform  yourself  correctly  of  all  the  details,  discussions,  and 
agreements,  which  the  several  wars,  confiscations,  bans,  and  treaties,  occa- 
sioned between  the  Bavarian  and  Palatine  Electorates  ;  they  are  interesting 
and  curious. 

1  sliall  not,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  new  year,  repeat  to  you 
the  wishes  which  I  continue  to  form  for  you ;  you  know  them  all  already ; 
and  you  know  tliat  it  is  absolutely  in  your  power  to  satisfy  most  of  them. 
Among  many  otlier  wishes,  tliis  is  my  most  earnest  one,  Tkiat  you  would 
open  the  new  year  with  a  most  solemn  and  devout  sacrifice  to  the  Graces; 
who  never  reject  those  that  supplicate  them  with  fervour ;  without  them, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  your  friend  Dame  Fortune  will  stand  you  in  little  stead : 
may  they  all  be  your  friends  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London.  Jamtarg  15.  I15i. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  past  from  Manicb. 
Since  you  are  got  so  well  out  of  the  distress  and  dangers  of  your  joumev 
from  Mauheim,  I  am  glad  that  you  were  in  them. 

Condlsce  i  dilctti 
Mcmorie  di  pene, 
Ne  sd  chu  sia  bene 
Chi  mal  non  suflVL 

They  were  but  little  samples  of  the  much  greater  distress  and  dangers  uiiiLii 
yuu  iQUiit  expect  to  meet  within  your  great,  and,  I  hope,  long  journey  ihr.  ugii 
lite.  In  some  parts  of  ii,  flowers  are  scattered  with  profusion,  the  road  u 
smooth,  and  the  prospect  pleasant ;  but  in  others  (and  I  fear  tlie  greater 
number)  the  road  is  rugged,  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  and  cut  by  tor- 
rents. Gather  the  floweis  in  your  way ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  guard 
against  the  briars  that  are  either  mixed  witli  them,  or  that  most  certainly 
succeed  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wild  boar ;  who,  now  he  is  dead,  I  assure  him,  sc 
laissera  bien  manger  nialgre  quit  en  ait ;  though  1  am  not  so  sure  that  1 
should  have  had  that  personal  valour  which  so  successfully  distinguished  yoa 
in  single  combat  wiih  him,  which  made  him  bite  the  dust  like  Homer's  he* 
roes,  and,  to  conclude  my  period  sublimely,  put  him  into  tliat  picJUe^  from 
which  I  propose  eating  him.     At  the  same  time  that  I  appktad  your  valour, 
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I  must  do  justice  to  yoar  modesty  ;  which  candidly  admits,  that  you  irere 
not  overmatched,  and  that  your  adversary  was  of  abont  yoar  own  age  and 
size.  A  Marcassiny  being  under  a  year  ohi,  would  have  been  below  your 
indignation.  Bite  de  compagnie^  being  under  two  years  old,  was  still,  in  ray 
opinion,  below  your  glory ;  but  I  guess  that  your  enemy  was  un  RagoU 
that  is,  from  two  to  three  years  old ;  an  age  and  size  which,  between  man 
and  boar,  answer  pretty  well  to  yours. 

If  accidents  of  bad  roads  or  waters  do  not  detain  you  at  Munich,  I  do  not 
fancy  that  pleasures  will ;  and  I  rather  believe  you  will  seek  for,  and  find 
them,  at  the  Carnival  at  Berlin ;  in  which  supposition,  I  eventually  direct  this 
letter  to  your  banker  there.  While  you  are  at  Berlin  (I  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  you  again  and  again)  pray  care  to  see,  hear,  know,  and  mind, 
every  thing  there.  The  ablest  Prince  in  Europe  is  surely  an  object  that 
dcHerves  attention  ;  and  the  least  thing  that  he  does,  like  the  smallest  sketches 
of  the  greatest  painters,  has  its  value,  and  a  considerable  one  too. 

Read  with  care  the  Code  Frederick^  and  inform  yourself  of  the  good  ef* 
Cects  of  it,  in  those  parts  of  his  dominions  where  it  has  taken  place,  and 
where  it  has  banished  the  former  chicanes,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of  the  old 
law.  Do  not  think  any  detail  too  minute  or  trifling  for  your  inquiry  and 
observation.  I  wish  that  you  could  find  one  hour's  leisure  every  day,  to 
read  some  good  Italian  author,  and  to  converse  in  that  language  with  our 
worthy  friend  Signor  Angelo  Cori ;  it  would  both  refresh  and  improve  your 
Italian,  which,  of  the  many  languages  you  know,  I  take  to  be  that  in  which 
you  are  the  least  perfect ;  but  of  which  too,  you  already  know  enough  to 
make  yourself  master  of,  with  very  little  trouble,  whenever  you  please. 

Live,  dwell,  and  grow  at  the  several  courts  there ;  use  them  so  much  to 
your  face,  that  they  may  not  look  upon  you  as  a  stranger.  Observe,  and 
take  their  ton^  even  to  their  affectations  and  follies ;  for  such  there  arc,  and 
perhaps  should  be,  at  all  courts.  Stay,  in  all  events,  at  Berlin,  till  1  inform 
you  of  Sir  Charles  Williams's  arrival  at  Dresden  ;  where  I  suppose  you  would 
not  care  to  be  before  him,  and  where  you  may  go  as  soon  after  him  as  ever 
you  please.  Your  time  there  will  neither  be  unprofitably  nor  disagreeably 
epent ;  he  will  introduce  you  into  all  the  best  company,  though  he  can  in- 
troduce you  to  none  so  good  as  his  own.  He  has  of  late  applied  himself 
very  seriously  to  foreign  affairs,  especially  those  of  Saxony  and  Poland  ;  he 
knows  them  perfectly  well,  and  will  tell  you  what  he  knows.  He  always 
expresses,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  very  sincerely,  great  kindness 
and  affection  for  you. 

The  works  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  just  published,  and  have 
plunged  me  into  philosophical  studies ;  which  hitherto  I  have  not  been  much 
used  to,  or  delighted  with ;  convinced  of  the  futility  of  those  researches : 
but  I  have  read  his  Philosophical  Essay  upon  the  extent  of  human  know- 
ledge, which,  by  the  way,  makes  two  large  quartos  and  a  half.  He  there 
ahews  very  clearly,  and  with  most  splendid  eloquence,  what  the  human 
mind  can,  and  cannot  do ;  that  our  understandings  are  wisely  calculated  for 
our  place  in  this  planet,  and  for  the  link  which  we  form  in  the  universal 
chain  of  things  ;  but  that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  that  degree  of 
knowledge,  which  our  curiosity  makes  us  search  after,  and  which  our  vani- 
ty makes  us  often  believe  we  arrive  at.  I  shall  not  recommend  to  you  the 
reading  of  that  work ;  but,  when  you  return  hither,  I  shall  recommend  to  your 
frequent  and  diligent  perusal  all  his  tracts  that  are  relative  to  our  history 
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and  constitution  ;  npon  which  he  throws  lights,  and  scattcra  graces,  which 
no  other  writer  has  ever  done. 

Reading,  which  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the  time  eTen  of  my 
greatest  dissipation,  is  now  become  my  only  refuge ;  and,  I  fear,  I  indulge 
it  too  much,  at  the  expense  of  my  eyes.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  do 
something ;  I  cannot  bear  absolute  idleness :  my  ears  grow  every  day  more 
useless  to  me,  my  eyes  consequently  more  necessary :  I  will  not  hoard  them 
like  a  miser,  but  will  rather  risk  the  loss,  than  not  enjoy  the  use  of  them. 

Pray  let  me  know  all  the  particulars,  not  only  of  your  reception  at  Mu- 
nich, but  also  at  Berlin ;  at  the  latter,  1  believe,  it  will  be  a  good  one ;  for 
his  Prussian  Majesty  knows,  that  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  and  resptc- 
ier  of  his  grecU  and  various  talents.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londotty  FAnuoy  I.  1754. 

I  received,  yesterday,  yours  of  the  12th  from  Munich ;  In  coDsequence 
of  which,  I  direct  this  to  yon  there,  though  I  directed  my  three  last  to  Ber- 
lin, where  I  suppose  you  will  find  them  at  your  arrival.  Since  yoo  are  not 
only  domesticated,  but  nichi  at  Munich,  you  are  much  in  the  right  to  suy 
there.  It  is  not  by  seeing  places,  that  one  knows  them,  but  by  familiar  aod 
daily  conversations  with  the  people  of  fashion.  I  would  not  care  to  be  in 
the  place  of  that  prodigy  of  beauty,  whom  yon  are  to  drive  dans  la  cmtrte 
de  Traineaux;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  you  are  much  more  likely  to  break 
her  bones,  than  she  is,  though  ever  so  cruel,  to  break  your  heart.  Nay,  1  am 
n6t  sure,  but  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  gallantry,  yoa  are  obliged  to 
overturn  her  on  purpose :  in  the  first  place,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her 
backside ;  in  the  next,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrition  and  concern  which  it 
would  give  you  an  opportunity  of  shewing  :  and,  lastly,  upon  account  of  all 
the  gentillesses  et  epigrammes,  which  it  would  naturally  suggest.  V^oiture 
has  made  several  stanzas,  upon  an  accident  of  that  kind,  which  happened  to 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  them,  rather  too 
much  ;  for,  according  to  the  taste  of  those  times,  they  are  full  of  what  the 
Italians  call  concetti  spiritosissimi ;  the  Spaniards,  agudeze  ;  and  we,  af- 
fectation and  quaintness.  I  hope  you  have  endeavoured  to  suit  your  Trai- 
neau  to  the  character  of  the  fair-one  whom  it  is  to  contain.  If  she  is  of  an 
irascible,  impetuous  disposition,  (as  fine  women  can  sometimes  be,)  yon  will 
doubtless  place  her  in  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dragon,  or  some  tremen- 
dous beast  of  prey  and  fury ;  if  she  is  a  sublime  and  stately  beauty,  which 
I  think  more  probable,  (for  unquestionably  she  is  hogh  gebohme,)  yon  will, 
I  suppose,  provide  a  magnificent  swan  or  proud  peacock  for  her  reception ; 
but  if  she  is  all  tenderness  and  softness,  yon  have,  to  be  sure,  taken  care, 
amorous  doves  and  wanton  sparrows  should  seem  to  flutter  round  her.  Pro* 
per  mottos,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  have  eventually  prepared  ;  but  if 
not,  you  may  find  a  great  many  ready-made  ones  in  Les  Entreiiens  d'Ariste 
et  djEugine,  sur  les  Devises^  written  by  Pere  Bonhonrs,  and  worth  your 
reading  at  any  time.  I  will  not  say  to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  like  the  Fa- 
ther in  Ovid, 

Farce,  puer,  stimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris. 

On  the  contrary,  drive  on  briskly ;  it  is  not  the  chariot  of  the  sun  that  ^-ou 
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diiTe,  bat  yon  cany  the  snn  in  yoar  chariot ;  consequently,  the  filter  it  goes, 
the  less  it  will  be  likely  either  to  scorch  or  consame.  This  is  Spanish  enough. 
I  am  sure. 

If  this  finds  you  still  at  Munich,  pray  make  many  compliments  from  me 
to  Mr  Burrish,  to  whom  I  am  Fery  much  obliged  for  all  his  kindness  to  you  ; 
it  is  trne,  that  while  I  had  power  I  endeavoured  to  serve  him  ;  but  it  is  as 
true  too,  that  I  served  many  others  more,  who  have  neither  returned  nor  re* 
membered  those  services. 

I  have  been  very  ill  this  last  fortnight,  of  your  old  Camiolian  complaint, 
the  arthritis  vaga  ;  luckily,  it  did  not  fall  upon  my  breast,  but  seized  on 
my  right  arm  ;  there  it  fixed  its  seat  of  empire ;  but,  as  in  all  tyrannical  go- 
vernments, the  remotest  parts  felt  their  share  of  its  severity.  Last  post  I 
was  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  long  enough  to  write  to  you,  and  therefore  de- 
sired Mr  Grevenkop  to  do  it  for  me ;  but  that  letter  was  directed  to  Berlin. 
My  pain  is  now  much  abated,  though  I  have  still  some  fine  remains  of  it  in 
my  shoulder,  where  I  fear  it  will  tease  me  a  great  while.  1  must  be  care- 
ful to  take  Horace's  advice,  and  consider  well,  Quid  vahani  humeri^  quid 
ferre  recusent. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  her  compliments,  and  assure  you, 
that  the  music  will  be  much  more  welcome  to  her  with  yon,  than  without 
you. 

In  some  of  my  last  letters,  which  were  directed  to,  and  will,  I  suppose,  wait 
for  you  at  Berlin,  I  complimented  you,  and  with  justice,  upon  your  great 
improvement  of  late  in  the  epistolary  way,  both  with  regard  to  the  style 
and  the  turn  of  your  letters ;  your  four  or  five  last  to  me  have  been  very 
good  ones,  and  one  that  you  wrote  to  Mr  Hartc,  upon  the  new  year,  was 
so  pretty  a  one,  and  he  was  so  much  and  so  justly  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
sent  it  me  from  Windsor  the  instant  he  had  read  it.  This  talent  (and  a  most 
necessary  one  it  is  in  the  course  of  life)  is  to  be  acquired  by  resolving, 
and  taking  pains  to  acquire  it ;  and,  indeed,  so  is  every  talent  except  poetry, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  gift.  Think,  therefore,  night  and  day,  of  the  turn, 
the  purity,  the  correctness,  the  perspicuity,  and  the  elegance  of  whatever 
you  speaic  or  write ;  take  my  word  for  it  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain, 
but  greatly  rewarded  by  the  harvest  of  praise  and  success  which  it  will  bring 
you.  Delicacy  of  turn,  and  elegance  of  style,  are  ornaments  as  necessary  to 
common  sense,  as  attentions,  address,  and  fashionable  manners,  are  to  com- 
mon civility ;  both  may  subsist  without  tliem,  but  then,  without  being  of 
the  least  use  to  the  owner.  The  figure  of  a  man  is  exactly  the  same,  in  dirty 
rags,  or  in  the  finest  and  best  chosen  clothes  ;  but  in  which  of  the  two  he  is 
the  most  likely  to  please,  and  to  be  received  in  good  company,  I  leave  to 
you  to  determine. 

Both  my  arm  and  my  paper  hint  to  me,  to  bid  you  good- night. 


LETTER  CCCVIl. 

MY  DEAR  PRIEND,  Lombn,  Ftbruary  12.  1754. 

I  take  my  aim,  and  let  off  this  letter  at  you  at  Berlin ;  1  should  be  sorry 
it  missed  you,  because  I  believe  yon  will  read  it  with  as  much  pleasure  a» 
I  write  it.  It  is  to  inform  you,  that,  after  some  difficulties  and  dangers, 
your  seat  in  the  new  Parliament  is  at  last  absolutely  secured,  and  that  with- 
out opposition,  or  the  least  necessity  of  yonr  personal  trouble  or  appearance. 
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TW\&  success,  I  mnst  farther  inform  yoa,  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  Mr 
Eliut*s  friendHhip  to  us  both  ;  for  be  brings  yon  in  with  himself  at  his  surest 
borough.  As  it  was  impossible  to  act  with  more  zeal  and  friendship  than 
Mr  Eliot  has  acted  in  this  whole  affair,  I  desire  that  yon  will,  by  the  very 
next  post,  write  him  a  letter  of  thanks ;  warm  and  young  thanks,  not  old  and 
cold  ones.  You  may  inclose  it  in  yours  to  me,  and  1  will  send  it  to  him, 
tor  he  is  now  in  Cornwall. 

Thus,  Kure  of  being  a  senator,  1  daresay  you  do  not  propose  to  be  one 
ot  the  pedarii  senaiares,  et  pedibus  ire  in  sentenliam  ;  for,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  theatre  where  you  must  make  your  fortune  and  figure 
ill  the  world,  you  must  resol?e  to  be  an  actor,  and  not  a  persona  muto,  which 
Lb  just  equivalent  to  a  candle  snuffer  upon  other  theatres.  Whoever  does 
not  vliiue  tliere,  is  obscure,  insignificant,  and  contemptible ;  and  you  cannot 
conceive  how  easy  it  is,  for  a  man  of  half  your  sense  and  knowlec^  to  shine 
there  if  he  pleases.  The  receipt  to  make  a  speaker,  and  an  applauded  one 
too,  is  short  and  easy. — Take  of  common  sense  quantum  syfficiit  add  a  little 
application  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House,  throw  obvious  thoughts  in 
a  new  light,  and  make  up  the  whole  with  a  large  quantity  of  purity,  correct- 
uebs,  and  elegance  of  style. — Take  it  for  granted,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  do  neither  analyse  nor  search  to  the  bottom ;  they  are  in- 
capable of  penetrating  deeper  than  the  surface.  All  have  senses  to  be  gia- 
titieti,  very  few  have  reason  to  be  applied  to.  Graceful  utterance  and  ac- 
.  tiou  please  their  eyes,  elegant  diction  tickles  their  ears ;  bat  strong  reason 
would  be  thrown  away  upon  them.  1  am  not  only  persuaded  by  theory, 
but  convinced  by  my  experience,  that  (supposing  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
mon sense)  what  is  called  a  good  speaker  is  as  much  a  mechanic  as  a  good 
bhoemaker ;  and  that  the  two  trades  are  equally  to  be  learned  by  the  same  de- 
gree of  application.  Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let  this  trade  be  the  principal 
object  of  your  thoughts ;  never  lose  sight  of  it.  Attend  minutely  to  your 
htyle,  wha.ever  language  you  speak  or  write  in ;  seek  for  the  best  words, 
uiid  think  of  the  best  turns.  Whenever  you  doubt  of  the  propriety  or  ele- 
gance of  any  word,  search  the  dictionary  or  some  good  author  for  it,  or  in- 
quire of  somebody,  who  is  master  of  that  language ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
propriety  and  elegance  of  diction  will  become  so  habitual  to  yon,  that  tfacy 
will  cost  you  no  more  trouble.  As  I  have  laid  this  down  to  be  mechani- 
cal and  attainable  by  whoever  will  take  the  necessary  pains,  there  will  be 
DO  great  vanity  in  my  saying,  that  I  saw  the  importance  of  Uie  object  so 
early,  and  attended  to  it  so  young,  that  it  would  now  cost  me  more  trouble 
to  speak  or  write  ungrammatically,  vulgarly,  and  inelegantly,  than  ever  it  did 
to  avoid  doing  so.  The  late  Lord  BoJingbroke,  witliout  the  least  trouble, 
talked  all  day  long,  full  as  elegantly  as  he  wrote.  Why  ?  Not  by  a  pecu- 
liar gift  from  heaven ;  but,  as  he  has  often  told  me  himself,  by  an  early  and 
constant  attention  to  his  style.  The  present  Solicitor- General,  Mnrrsy*, 
has  less  law  than  many  lawyers,  but  has  more  practice  than  any  i  merely 
upon  account  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  a  never-failing  stream.  1 
remember  so  long  ago  as  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  1  read  piecei 
of  eloquence  (and  indeed  they  were  my  chief  study)  whetlier  ancient  or 
modern,  I  used  to  write  down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  traualate  them, 
as  well  and  as  elegantly  as  ever  I  could;  if  Latin  or  French,  into  English, 
ii  English,  into  French.     This,  which  1  piactised  for  some  years,  not  only 

*  Created  Lord  MaDsficId  lo  the  year  175& 
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improTed  and  formed  my  style,  bat  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  aathora.  The  trouble  was  little,  but  the  advan- 
tage 1  have  experienced  was  great.  While  yon  are  abroad,  you  can  neither 
have  time  nor  opportunity  to  read  pieces  of  English  or  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, as  1  hope  you  will  carefully  do  when  you  return ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  whenever  pieces  of  French  eloquence  come  in  your  way,  such  as  thi* 
speeches  of  persons  received  into  the  Academy,  oraUons  fimibrts^  represiii- 
tations  of  the  several  parliaments  to  the  King,  &c  read  them  in  that  view«  iii 
that  spirit ;  observe  the  harmony,  the  turn  and  elegance  of  the  style ;  exa- 
mine in  what  you  think  it  might  have  been  better ;  and  consider  in  what, 
bad  you  written  it  yourself,  you  might  have  done  worse.  Compare  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  expressing  the  same  thoughts,  in  different  authors ;  and 
observe  how  differently  the  same  things  appear  in  different  dresses.  Vulgar, 
coarse,  and  ill- chosen  words,  will  deform  and  degrade  the  best  thoughts,  as 
much  as  rags  and  dirt  will  the  best  6gure.  In  short,  you  now  know  your 
object ;  pursue  it  steadily,  and  have  no  digressions  that  are  not  relative  to, 
and  connected  with,  the  main  action.  Your  success  in  Parliament  will  ef- 
fectually remove  all  other  objections ;  either  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  desti- 
nation will  no  longer  be  refused  you,  if  you  make  your  way  to  it  through 
Westminster. 

I  think  I  may  now  say,  that  I  am  quite  recovered  of  my  late  illness, 
strength  and  spirits  excepted,  which  arc  not  yet  restored.  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  ^pa  will,  1  believe,  answer  all  my  purposes. 

I  long  to  bear  an  account  of  your  reception  at  Berlin,  which  I  fancy  will 
be  a  most  gracious  one.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCVIII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  Fdruary  15.  I754i> 

1  can  now  with  great  troth  apply  your  own  motto  to  you.  Nullum 
numen  abest^  si  sit  prudeniia*  You  are  sure  of  being,  as  early  as  your  age 
will  permit,  a  Member  of  that  House ;  which  is  the  only  road  to  figure  and 
fortune  in  this  country.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  bred  up  to,  and  distinguish 
themselves  in  particular  professions,  as  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  law,  may, 
by  their  own  merit,  raise  themselves  to  a  certain  degree;  but  you  may  ob- 
serve too,  that  they  never  get  to  the  top,  without  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
mentary talents  and  influence.  The  means  of  distinguishing  yonrself  in  Par- 
liament are,  as  1  told  you  in  my  last,  much  more  easily  attained  than  I  be- 
lieve you  imagine.  Close  attendance  to  the  business  of  the  House  will  soon 
give  you  the  parliamentary  routine  ;  and  strict  attention  to  your  style  will 
soon  make  you,  not  only  a  speaker,  but  a  good  one.  The  vulgar  look  up- 
on a  man,  who  is  reckoned  a  fine  speaker,  as  a  phenomenon,  a  supernatural 
being,  and  endowed  with  some  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven ;  they  stare  at  him, 
if  be  walks  in  the  Park,  and  cry,  that  is  he.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  view  biro 
in  a  juster  light,  and  nulla  formidine.  Yon  will  consider  him  only  as  a  man 
of  good  sense,  who  adorns  common  thoughts  with  the  graces  of  elocution, 
and  the  elegance  of  style.  The  miracle  will  then  cease ;  and  yon  will  be 
convinced,  that  with  the  c>ame  application,  and  attention  to  the  same  objects, 

you  may  most  certainly  equal,  and  perhaps  surpass,  this  prodigy.   Sir  \V- 

Y ,  with  not  a  quarter  uf  your  parts,  and  not  a  thousandth  part  of  your 

knowledge,  has,  by  a  glib&eta  of  tongae  singly,  raited  himself  successively  to 

4i 
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the  best  employments  of  the  kingdom :  he  has  been  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  at  War,  and  is  now  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  all  this  with  a  most  sullied,  not  to  say  blasted  character.  Repre- 
sent the  thing  to  yourself,  as  it  really  is,  easily  attainable,  and  you  will  find 
it  so.  Have  but  ambition  enough  passionately  to  desire  the  object,  and  spirit 
enough  to  use  the  means,  and  1  will  be  answerable  for  your  succt'sa.  V\  ben 
I  was  younger  ihia  you  are,  I  resolved  within  myself  that  I  would  in  all 
events  be  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  I  could.     I  coi^ 

'  dequently  never  lost  sight  of  that  object,  and  never  neglected  any  of  the 

.  means  that  I  thought  led  to  it.  I  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree ;  and,  I  assure 
you,  with  great  ease,  and  without  superior  talents.     Young  people  arc  very 

.  apt  to  overrate  both  men  and  things,  from  not  being  enough  acquainted  with 
them.  In  proportion  as  you  come  to  know  them  better,  you  wUl  value  them 
less.  You  will  find  that  reason,  which  always  ought  to  direct  mankind, 
seldom  does ;  but  that  passions  and  weaknesses  commonly  usurp  its  seat, 
and  rule  in  its  stead.  You  will  find,  that  the  ablest  have  their  weak  sides 
too,  and  are  only  comparatively  able,  with  regard  to  the  still  weaker  herd: 
having  fewer  weaknesses  themselves,  they  are  abl*^  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe 
innumerable  ones  of  the  generality  of  mankind ;  being  more  masters  of  them 
selves,  they  become  more  easily  masters  of  others.  They  address  themselves 
to  tbeir  weaknesses,  their  senses,  their  passions ;  never  to  their  reason ;  aod 
consequently  seldom  fail  of  success.     But  then  analyse  those  great,  those 

"governing,  and,  as  the  vulgar  imagine,  those  perfect  characters:  and  you  will 
find  the  great  Brutus  a  thief  in  Macedonia,  the  great  Cardinal  de  Ricbeliea 
a  jealous  poetaster,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  miser.  Till  yon 
come  to  know  mankind  by  your  own  experience,  1  know  no  thing,  nor  no  man, 
that  can  in  the  meantime  bring  you  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  le  Due 
de  la  Rochefoucault :  his  little  book  of  Maxims,  which  I  would  advise  you 
to  look  into,  for  some  moments  at  least,  every  day  of  your  life,  is,  I  fear,  too 
like,  and  too  exact  a  picture  of  human  nature :  1  own,  it  seems  to  degrade 
it ;  but  yet  my  experience  does  not  convince  me  that  it  degrades  it  unjust- 

NoWl  to  bring  all  this  home  to  my  first  point.  All  these  considerations 
should  not  only  invite  you  to  attempt  to  make  a  figure  in  Parliament ;  but 
encourage  you  to  hope  that  you  shall  succeed. .  To  govern  mankind,  one 
must  not  overrate  them  :  and  tu  please  an  audience,  as  a  speaker,  one  must 
not  overvalue  it.  When  I  first  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  I  respect- 
ed that  assembly  as  a  venerable  one ;  and  felt  a  certain  awe  upon  me :  but, 
upon  better  acquaintance,  that  awe  soon  vanished  ;  and  I  discovered,  that, 
of  the  ^ve  hundred  and  sixty,  not  above  thirty  could  understand  reason,  and 
that  all  the  rest  were  peuple ;  that  those  thirty  only  required  plain  common 
sense,  dressed  up  in  good  language ;  and  that  all  the  others  only  required 
flowing  and  harmonious  periods,  whether  they  conveyed  any  meaning  or 
not ;  having  ears  to  hear,  but  not  sense  enough  to  judge.  These  conside- 
rations made  me  speak  with  little  concern  the  first  time,  with  less  the  ^e- 
cond,  and  with  none  at  all  the  third.  1  gave  myself  no  farther  trouble  about 
any  thing,  except  my  elocution,  and  my  style ;  presuming,  without  much  va- 
nity, that  I  had  common  sense  sufficient  not  to  talk  nonsense.  Fix  tbe^e 
three  truths  strongly  in  your  mind  ;  First,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessar}'  for 
you  to  speak  in  Parliament ;  secondly,  that  it  only  requires  a  little  human 
attention,  and  no  supernatural  gifts;  and,  thirdly,  that  yon  have  all  the  rea 
son  in  the  world  to  think  that  you  shall  speak  well.     When  we  meet,  this 
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Rliall  be  the  principal  subject  of  our  conFeraations ;  and,  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  I  will  answer  for  your  success. 

Now  from  great  things  to  little  ones ;  the  transition  is  to  me  easy,  be- 
cause nothing  seems  little  to  me,  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  hope  yon 
take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that  you  clean  them  well  every 
morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  arquebusade 
water  dropped  into  it ;  besides  washing  your  month  carefully  after  every 
meal,  I  do  insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks,  or  any  hard  substance 
whatsoever,  which  always  rub  away  the  gnms,  and  destroy  the  varnish  of 
the  teeth.  I  speak  this  from  woful  experience ;  for  my  negligence  of  my 
teeth,  when  I  was  younger  than  you  are,  made  them  bad ;  and  afterwards, 
my  desire  to  have  them  look  better,  made  me  use  sticks,  irons,  8ec.  which 
totally  destroyed  them ;  so  that  I  have  not  now  above  six  or  seven  left.  I 
lost  one  this  morning,  which  suggested  this  advice  to  you. 

I  have  received  the  tremendous  wild  boar,  which  your  still  more  tremen* 
dous  arm  slew  in  the  immense  deserts  of  the  Palatinate ;  but  have  not  yet 
tasted  of  it,  as  it  is  hitherto  above  my  low  regimen.  The  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia, whenever  he  killed  any  number  of  wild  boars,  used  to  oblige  the  Jews 
to  buy  them,  at  a  high  price,  though  they  could  eat  none  of  them  ;  so  they 
defrayed  the  expense  of  his  hunting.  His  son  has  juster  rules  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  Code  Frederick  plainly  shews. 

I  hope,  that,  by  this  time,  you  are  as  well  ancri  at  Berlin  as  yon  was  at 
Munich ;  bat,  if  not,  you  are  sure  of  being  so  at  Dresden.     Adiea. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  Londom,  Ftbruajy  26.  1754. 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  4th,  from  Munich,  and  of  the  1 1  th  from 
Uatisbon  ;  but  I  have  not  received  that  of  the  31st  January,  to  which  you 
refer  in  the  former.  It  is  to  this  negligence  and  nncertainty  of  the  post, 
that  you  owe  your  accidents  between  Munich  and  Ratikbon  ;  for,  had  voa 
received  my  letters  regularly,  you  would  ha^e  received  one  from  me,  before 
you  left  Munich,  in  which  I  advised  you  to  stay,  since  you  were  so  well 
there.  But,  at  all  events,  you  were  in  the  wrong  to  set  out  from  Munich  in 
such  weather  and  such  roads ;  since  yon  could  never  imagine  that  I  had  sei 
my  heart  so  much  upon  your  going  to  Berlin,  as  to  venture  your  being 
buried  in  the  snow  for  it.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  all,  you  are  very 
well  off.  You  do  very  well,  in  my  mind,  to  return  to  Munich,  or  at  least 
to  keep  within  the  circle  of  Munich,  Ratisbon,  and  Manheim,  till  the  wea- 
ther and  the  roads  are  good :  stay  at  each  or  any  of  those  places  as  long  a^ 
ever  you  please ;  for  I  am  extremely  indifferent  about  your  going  to  Berlin. 

As  to  our  meeting,  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  and  you  may  form  your  own 
accordingly.  I  propose  setting  out  from  hence  the  last  week  in  April,  then 
drinking  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  waters  for  a  week,  and  from  thence  being  at 
Spa  about  the  15th  of  May,  where  I  shall  stay  two  months  at  most,  and  then 
returning  straight  to  England.  As  I  both  hope  and  believe  that  there  will 
be  no  mortal  at  Spa  during  my  residence  there,  the  fashionable  season  not 
beginning  till  the  middle  of  July,  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  come 
there  at  first,  to  be  locked  up  with  me  and  some  few  Capucins,  for  two 
months,  in  that  miserable  hole ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  stay  where  you 
like  best,  till  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  then  to  come  and  pick  me  up 
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at  Spa,  or  meet  me  upoD  the  road  at  Li6ge  or  Brussels.  As  for  the  inter- 
mediate time,  should  you  be  weary  of  Manheim  and  Munich,  yon  may,  if 
you  please,  ^o  to  Dresden,  to  Sir  Charles  Williams,  who  will  be  there  before 
that  time  ;  or  yuu  may  come  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  the  Hague  ;  or,  in 
short,  1^0  or  stay  wherever  you  like  best.     So  much  for  your  motions. 

As  you  have  sent  for  all  the  letters  directed  to  you  at  Berlin,  you  will 
receive  from  thence  volumes  of  mine,  among  which  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  some  were  calculated  for  a  supposed  perusal  previous  to  your  opening 
them.  I  will  not  repeat  any  thing  contained  in  them,  excepting  that  I  de- 
sire you  will  send  me  a  warm  and  cordial  letter  of  thanks  for  Mr  Eliot ; 
who  has,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  imaginable,  fixed  you  at  his  own  bo- 
rough of  Liskeard,  where  you  will  be  elected  jointly  with  him,  without  the 
least  opposition  or  difficulty.  I  will  forward  that  letter  to  him  into  Corn- 
wall, where  he  now  is. 

Now  that  you  are  to  be  soon  a  man  of  business,  I  heartily  wish  that  yon 
would  immediately  begin  to  be  a  man  of  method ;  nothing  contributing  more 
to  facilitate  and  dispatch  business,  than  method  and  order.     Have  order  and 
method  in  your  accounts,  in  your  reading,  in  the  allotment  of  your  time ;  in 
short,  in  every  thing.  .  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  time  you  will  save 
by  it,  nor  how  much  better  every  thing  you  do  will  be  done.     The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  did  by  no  means  spend,  but  he  slatterned  himself  into  that  im- 
mense debt,  which  is  not  yet  near  paid  off.     The  hurry  and  confusion  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  do  not  proceed  from  his  business,  but  from  his  want 
of  method  in  it.     Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  ten  times  the  business  to 
.  do,  was  never  seen  in  a  hurry,  because  he  always  did  it  with  method.    The 
head  of  a  man  who  has  business,  and  no  method  nor  order,  is  properly  that 
rttdis  indigestaque  moks  quam  dixere  chaos.     As  you  must  be  consdous 
that  you  are  extremely  negligent  and  slatternly,  1  hope  you  will  resolve 
not  to  be  so  for  the  future.     Prevail  with  yourself,  only  to  observe  good  me- 
thod and  order  for  one  fortnight ,  and  1  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  you 
will  never  neglect  them  afterwards,  you  will  find  such  conveniency  and  ad- 
vantage arising  from  them.     Method  is  the  great  advantage  that  lawyers 
have  over  other  people,  in  speaking  in  Parliament ;  for,  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily observe  it  in  their  pleadings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  it  becomes  ha- 
bitual to  them  every  where  else.     Without  making  you  a  complinneDt,  I  can 
tell  you  with  pleasure,  that  order,  method,  and  more  activity  of  mind,  are 
all  that  you  want,  to  make,  some  day  or  other,  a  considerable  figure  in  busi- 
ness.    You  have  more  useful  knowledge,  more  discernment  of  characters, 
and  much  more  discretion,  than  is  common  at  your  age ;  much  more,  1  am 
hure,  than  I  had  at  that  age.     Experience  you  cannot  yet  have,  and  there- 
fore trust  in  the  mean  time  to  mine.     I  am  an  old  traveller ;  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  bye  as  well  as  the  great  roads ;  I  cannot  misguide  yon 
from  ignorance,  and  you  are  very  sure  1  shall  not  from  dosign. 

1  can  assure  you,  tlmt  you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  subscribing  your- 
self, my  Excellency's,  &c.  Retirement  and  quiet  were  my  choice  eome  yeaxs 
ago,  while  I  had  all  my  senses,  and  health  and  spirits  enough  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness ;  but  now  that  I  have  lost  my  hearing,  and  that  I  find  my  constitution  de- 
clining daily,  they  are  become  my  necessary  and  only  refuge.  I  know  myself, 
(no  common  piece  of  knowledge  let  me  tell  you,)  I  know  what  I  can,  what 
1  cannot,  and  consequently  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  ought  not,  and  therefore 
will  not,  return  to  business,  when  1  am  much  less  fit  for  it  than  1  was  when  1 
quitted  it.   Still  less  will  I  go  to  Ireland,  where,  from  my  deafneea  and  ii^finni- 
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ties,  I  mast  necessarily  malce  a  different  6gare  from  that  which  I  once  made 
there.     My  pride  woald  be  too  much  mortified  by  that  difference.     The 
two  important  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  should  not  only  be  good,  bat 
quiclc,  in  business  ;  and  the  business  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (if  he 
will  do  it  himself)  requires  both  those  senses  in  the  highest  perfection.     It 
was  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  not  doing  the  business  himself,  but  giving  it  up  to 
favourites,  that  has  occasioned  all  this  confusion  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  my 
doing  the  whole  myself,  without  either  Favourite,  Minister,  or  Mistress, 
that  made  my  administration  so  smooth  and  quiet.     I  remember,  when  I 
named  the  late  Mr  Liddel  for  my  Secretary,  every  body  was  much  surprised 
at  it ;  and  some  of  my  friends  represented  to  me,  that  he  was  no  man  of 
business,  but  only  a  very  genteel,  pretty,  young  fellow ;  I  assured  them,  and 
with  truth,  that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  I  chose  him  ;  for  that  I  was 
resolved  to  do  all  the  business  myself,  and  without  even  the  suspicion  of  ha- 
ving a  minister ;  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
business,  is  always  supposed,  and  commonly  with  reason,  to  be.    Moreover, 
I  look  upon  myself  now  to  be  emeritus  in  business,  in  which  I  have  been 
near  forty  years  together ;  I  give  it  up  to  you :  apply  yourself  to  it,  as  I 
have  done,  for  forty  years,  and  then  I  consent  to  your  leaving  it  for  a  philo* 
sophical  retirement,  among  your  friends  and  your  books.     Statesmen  and 
beauties  are  very  rarely  sensible  of  the  gradations  of  their  decay ;  and,  too 
sanguinely  hoping  to  shine  on  in  their  meridian,  often  set  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.     I  retired  in  time,  tUi  cativiva  satur  ;  or,  as  Pope  says  still 
better,  Ere  tittering  youth  shall  shove  you  from  the  stage.     My  only  re- 
maining ambition  is  to  be  the  counsellor  and  minister  of  your  rising  ambi- 
tion.    Let  me  see  my  own  youth  revived  in  you ;  let  me  be  your  Mentor, 
and,  with  your  parts  and  knowledge,  1  promise  you,  you  shall  go  far.     You 
must  bring,  on  your  part,  activity  and  attention ;  and  I  will  point  out  to  yon 
the  proper  objects  for  them.     I  own,  1  fear  but  one  thing  for  you,  and  that 
is  what  one  has  generally  the  least  reason  to  fear  from  one  of  your  age ;  I 
mean  your  laziness ;  which,  if  you  indulge,  will  make  you  stagnate  in  a  con- 
temptible obscurity  all  your  life.     It  will  hinder  you  from  doing  any  thing 
that  will  deserve  to  be  written,  or  from  writing  any  thing  that  may  deserve 
to  be  read ;  and  yet  one  or  other  of  those  two  objects  should  be  at  least 
aimed  at  by  every  rational  being. 

I  look  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  suicide  ;  for  the  man  is  effectually  de- 
stroyed, though  the  appetites  of  the  brute  may  survive.  Business  by  no 
means  forbids  pleasures ;  on  the  contrary,  they  reciprocally  season  each 
other ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man  enjoys  either  in  perfection, 
that  does  not  join  both.  They  whet  the  desire  for  each  other.  Use  your- 
self, therefore,  in  time,  to  be  alert  and  diligent  in  your  little  concerns ;  never 
procrastinate,  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day ;  and 
never  do  two  things  at  a  time :  pursue  your  object*  be  it  what  it  will,  steadily 
and  indefatigably  ;  and  let  any  difficulties  (if  surmountable)  rather  animate 
than  slacken  your  endeavours.     Perseverance  has  surprising  effects. 

1  wish  you  would  use  yourself  to  translate,  every  day,  only  three  or  four 
lines,  from  any  book,  in  any  language,  into  the  corrcctest  and  most  elegant 
English  that  you  can  think  of;  you  cannot  imagine  how  it  will  insensibly 
form  your  st)le,  and  give  you  an  habitual  elegance :  it  wocdd  not  take,  you 
u[)  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day.  This  letter  is  so  long,  that  it  will  hardly 
leave  yuu  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  day  you  receive  it     So  good  night. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Mmvh  S.  1754. 

A  great  and  unexpected  e^ent  baa  lately  happened  in  our  ministerial 
world.     Mr  Pelbam  died  last  Monday,  of  a  fever  and  mortification  ;  occa- 
sioned by  a  general  cormption  of  bis  wbole  mass  of  blood,  which  had  broke 
out  into  eores  in  his  back.     I  regret  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  a  pretty 
near  relation,  and  a  private  man,  with  whom  I  have  lived  many  years  in  a 
social  and  friendly  way.     He  meaned  well  to  the  public ;  and  was  incor- 
rapt  in  a  post  where  corruption  is  commonly  contagious.     If  he  was  no 
shining,  enterprising  Minister,  he  was  a  safe  one,  which  I  like  better.    Very 
shining  Ministers,  like  the  Sun,  are  apt  to  scorch  when  they  shine  the  bright- 
est :  in  oar  constitation,  I  prefer  the  milder  light  of  a  less  glaring  Minister. 
His  successor  is  not  yet,  at  least  publicly,  designatus.     You  will  easily  sup- 
pose that  many  are  very  willing,  and  very  few  able,  to  fill  that  post.    Various 
persons  are  talked  of,  by  different  people,  for  it,  according  as  their  interest 
prompts  them  to  wish,  or  their  ignorance  to  conjecture.    Mr  Fox  is  the  most 
talked  of ;  he  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    Mr  Legge, 
the  Solicitor-General,  and  Dr  Lee,  are  likewise  all  spoken  of,  upon  the  Uha 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  and  the  Chancellor's  interest.     Should  it  be  any 
one  of  the  three  last,  1  think  no  great  alterations  will  ensue ;  but  should 
Mr  Fox  prevail,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  produce  changes  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     In  the  mean  time,  the  wild  conjec- 
tures of  volunteer  politicians,  and  the  ridiculous  importance  which,  upon 
these  occasions,  blockheads  always  endeavour  to  give  themselves,  by  grave 
looks,  significant  shrugs,  and  insignificant  whispers,  are  very  entertaining  to 
a  bystander,  as,  thank  God,  I  now  am.     One  knows  somdthinfft  but  is  not 
yet  ai  liberty  to  tell  it ;  another  has  heard  someiliing  from  a  very  good  hand ; 
a  third  congratulates  himself  upon  a  certain  degree  uf  intimacy,  which  he 
has  lung  had  with  every  one  of  the  candidates,  though  perhaps  he  has  never 
spoken  twice  to  any  one  of  them.     In  short,  in  these  sort  of  intervals,  va- 
nity, interest,  and  absurdity,  alwavH  display  themselves  in  the  roost  ridicu- 
lous light.     One  who  has  been  so  long  behind  the  scenes  as  I  have,  is  macb 
more  diverted  with  the  entertainment,  than  those  can  be  who  only  see  it 
from  the  pit  and  boxes.     1  know  the  whole  machinery  of  the  interior,  and 
can  laugh  the  better  at  the  silly  wonder  and  wild  conjectures  of  the  onin- 
formed  spectators.      This  accident,  1  think,  caimut  in  the  least  aflect  your 
election,  which  is  finally  settled  with  your  friend  Mr  ElioU     For,  let  who 
will  prevail,  I  presume,  he  will  consider  me  enough,  not  to  overturn  an  ar- 
rangement of  that  sort,  in  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  peivonally  interested. 
So  pray  go  on  with  your  parliamentary  preparations.     Have  that  object  al- 
ways in  your  view,  and  pursue  it  with  attention. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  your  late  residence  in  Germany  has  made  yoa 
as  perfect  and  correct  in  German,  a^i  you  were  before  in  French,  at  least  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  be  so ;  becauce  it  is  worth  every  man's  while  to  be 
perfectly  master  of  whatever  language  he  may  ev«.r  have  occavion  to  bpeak. 
A  man  is  not  himself,  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  possess; 
his  thoughts  are  degraded,  when  inelegantly  or  imperfectly  expressed  ;  hei» 
cramped  and  confined,  and  consequently  can  never  appear  to  advantage. 
Examine  and  analyse  those  thoughts  that  strike  you  the  most,  either  in  cou- 
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▼ersation  or  in  books ;  and  yi»u  will  find,  that  they  owe  at  least  half  their 
merit  to  the  torn  and  expression  of  them.  There  is  nothing  traer  than  that 
old  saying,  Nihil  dictum  quod  non  prius  dictum.  It  is  only  the  manner  of 
saying  or  writing  it,  that  makes  it  appear  new.  Conyince  yonrself,  that 
manner  is  almost  every  thing,  in  every  thing ;  and  stndy  it  according:ly. 

I  am  this  moment  informed,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  Mr  Fox  *  \h  to  nnc 
ceed  Mr  Pelham,  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  «>r 
the  Exchequer;  and  your  friend,  Mr  Yotko,  of  the  Hague,  to  succeed  Mi 
Fox,  as  Secretary  at  War.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this  promotion  of  iVJr  Fox 
as  I  have  always  been  upon  civil  terms  with  him,  and  found  him  rea<iy  to 
do  me  any  little  services.  He  is  frank  and  gentleman-like  in  his  manner : 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  really  believe  will  be  your  friend  upon  my  ac* 
count ;  if  you  can  afterwards  make  him  yours,  upon  your  own,  tant  mieux. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  now,  bat  Adieu. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Merck  15.  175^ 

We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  second  winter ;  the  cold  is  more  severe,  and 
the  snow  deeper,  than  they  were  in  the  first.  I  presume  your  weather  in 
Germany  is  not  much  more  gentle ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  you  are  quietly 
and  warmly  fixed  at  some  good  town :  and  will  not  risk  a  second  burial  in  the 
snow,  after  your  late  fortunate  resurrection  out  of  it.  Your  letters,  I  suppose, 
have  not  been  able  to  make  their  way  through  the  ice ;  for  I  have  received  none 
trom  you  since  that  of  the  12th  of  February,  from  Ratisbon.  I  am  the  more 
uneasy  at  this  state  of  ignorance,  because  I  fear  that  you  may  have  found 
some  subsequent  inconveniences  from  your  overturn,  which  yon  might  not 
be  aware  of  at  first. 

The  curtain  of  the  political  theatre  was  partly  drawn  up  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  exhibited  a  scene  which  the  public  in  general  did  not  expect : 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  declared  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Mr  Fox  Secretary  of  State  in  his  room,  and  Mr  Henry  Legge  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  employments  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  supposed  to  be  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Legge,  were  to  be  kept  in  petto  till  the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament, 
which  will  probably  be  next  week,  to  avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  un- 
necessary re-elections ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Colonel  Yorke,  of 
the  Hague,  was  to  succeed  Mr  Fox ;  and  George  Grenville,  Mr  Legge.  This  ; 
scheme,  had  it  taken  place,  you  are,  I  believe,  aware,  was  more  a  temporary 
expedient,  for  securing  the  elections  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  forming  it, 
at  its  first  meeting,  to  the  interests  and  the  inclinations  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  the  Chancellor,  than  a  plan  of  administration  either  intended  or 
wished  to  be  permanent.  This  scheme  was  disturbed  yesterday :  Mr  Fox, 
who  had  sullenly  accepted  the  seals  the  day  before,  more  sullenly  refused 
them  yesterday.  His  object  was  to  be  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  consequently  to  have  a  share  in  the 
election  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  management  of 
it  when  chosen.  This  necessary  consequence  of  his  view  defeated  it ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor  chose  to  kick  him  up-stairs  into 

*  Henry  Fox,  crested  Lord  HolUutd,  Baron  of  Foxleji  ta  the  year  1708. 
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the  Secretaryship  of  State,  rather  than  trust  him  with  either  the  electioo  or 
the  management  of  the  new  Parliament.  In  this,  considering  their  reipec- 
ti^e  sitnations,  they  certainly  acted  wisely ;  but  whether  Mr  Fox  has  dose 
so,  or  not,  in  refusing  the  seals,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  determine.  If  he 
is,  as  1  presume  he  is,  animated  with  revenge,  and  I  believe  would  not  be 
over  scrapuloos  in  the  means  of  gratifjring  it,  I  should  have  thought  he  could 
have  done  it  better,  as  Secretary  of  State,  with  constant  adoiiasion  into  the 
closet,  than  as  a  private  man  at  the  head  of  an  opposition.  But  I  see  all  these 
things  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  judge  soundly  of  them.  The  true 
springs  and  motives  of  political  measures  are  confined  within  a  very  narrow 
circle,  and  known  to  very  few ;  the  good  reasons  alleged  are  seldom  the  true 
ones.  The  public  commonly  judges,  or  rather  guesses,  wrong,  and  I  am  now 
one  of  that  public.  I  therefore  recommend  to  you  a  prudent  Pyrrfaooism  ia 
all  matters  of  state,  until  you  become  one  of  the  wheels  of  them  yomrael^  aad 
consequently  acquainted  with  the  general  motion,  at  least,  of  the  othen ;  for 
as  to  all  the  minute  and  secret  springs,  that  contribute  more  or  leas  to  the 
whole  machine,  no  man  living  ever  knows  them  all,  not  even  he  who  has  the 
principal  direction  of  iu  As  in  the  human  body,  there  are  innomerable  little 
vessels  and  glands,  that  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  yet  escape  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  most  skilful  anatomist ;  he  will  know  more,  indeed,  than  those 
who  only  ^ee  the  exterior  of  our  bodies,  but  he  will  never  know  all.  This 
bustle,  and  these  changes  at  court,  far  from  having  disturbed  the  qaiet  and 
security  of  your  election,  have,  if  possible,  rather  confirmed  them ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (I  must  do  him  justice)  has,  in  the  kindest  manner  imaginable 
to  you,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Eliot,  to  recommend  to  him  the  utmost  care  of 
your  election. 

Though  the  plan  of  administration  is  thus  unsettled,  mine,  for  my  travels 
this  summer,  is  finally  settled ;  and  I  now  communicate  it  to  you,  that  jou 
may  form  yuur  own  upon  it.  1  propose  being  at  Spa  on  the  10th  or  12th 
of  May,  and  staying  there  till  the  lOih  of  July.  As  there  will  be  no  mor- 
tal there  during  my  stay,  it  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  you 
to  be  shut  up  ielC'd-tete  with  me  the  whole  time ;  1  bhould  therefore  think 
it  best  for  vuu  not  to  come  to  me  there  till  the  last  week  in  June.  In  the 
mean  time,  1  suppose,  that,  by  the  middle  of  April,  you  will  think  that  you 
have  had  enough  of  Manheim,  Munich,  or  Katisbon,  and  that  district. 
VVh«»re  would  you  choose  to  go  then  ?  For  I  leave  you  absolutely  your  choice. 
Would  you  ^o  to  Dresden  tor  a  month  or  six  weeks  ?  That  is  a  good  deal 
out  of  y<»ur  way ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Sir  Charles  will  be  there  by  that 
time.  Or  would  you  rather  take  Boim  in  your  way,  and  pass  the  time  till 
we  meet  at  the  Hague?  From  Manheim  you  may  have  a  great  many  good 
letters  of  recoinniendaiion  to  the  court  of  Bonn  ;  which  court,  and  its  Elec- 
tor, in  one  light  or  another,  are  worth  your  seeing.  From  thence,  your 
journey  to  the  Hague  will  be  but  a  >hort  one ;  and  you  would  arrive  there 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  Hague  is,  in  my  mind,  the  most  agree- 
able, smiling  scene  in  Europe ;  and  from  the  Hague,  you  would  have  but 
three  very  easy  days*  journeys  to  me  at  Spa.  Do  as  you  like  ;  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  £l/a  e  assolutamenle  padrone.  But  lest  you  should  answer, 
that  you  desire  to  be  determined  by  me,  1  will  eventually  tell  yon  my  opi- 
nion. 1  am  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  plan ;  1  mean  that  of  your  coming 
to  Bonn,  staying  there  according  as  you  like  it,  and  then  passing  the  re 
mainder  of  your  time,  that  is  May  and  June,  at  the  Hague.  Our  connec- 
tion and  transactions  with  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  are  such. 
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that  yoa  cannot  be  too  well  acqoainted  with  that  constitution,  and  with  tho^ic 
people.  You  have  estahliHhed  good  acquaintances  there,  and  you  havi* 
been  fitoxi  round  by  the  foreign  Ministers ;  so  that  you  will  be  there  en 
pais  connu.  Moreover,  you  have  not  seen  the  Stadtholder,  the  Gouver- 
nanfej  nor  the  court  there,  which  d  bon  compte  should  be  seen.  Upon  the 
wholo,  then,  you  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  pass  the  months  of  May  and  Juno 
moro  agreeably,  or  more  usefully,  than  at  the  Hague.  But,  however,  if 
you  have  any  other  plan  that  yon  like  better,  pursue  it :  Only  let  me  know 
what  yon  intend  to  do,  and  I  shall  most  cheerfully  agree  to  it. 

The  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  in  about  ten  days,  and  the  writs  for  the 
election  of  the  new  one  issued  out  immediately  afterwards ;  so  that,  by  the 
end  of  next  month,  yon  may  depend  upon  being  Membre  de  la  chamhre 
basse ;  a  title  that  sounds  high  in  foreign  countries,  aud  perhaps  higher  than 
it  denerven.  I  hope  you  will  add  a  better  title  to  it  in  your  own,  I  mean 
that  of  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament :  yon  have,  I  am  snre,  all  the  mace- 
rials  necessary  for  it,  if  yon  will  but  put  them  together  and  adorn  them.  I 
spoke  in  Parliament  the  6rst  month  I  was  in  it,  and  a  month  before  I  was 
of  age ;  and  from  the  day  I  was  elected,  till  the  day  that  I  spoke,  I  am  sure 
I  thought  nor  dreamed  of  nothing  but  speaking.  The  first  time,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  spoke  very  indifferently  as  to  the  matter ;  but  it  passed  tolerably,  in 
favour  of  the  spirit  with  which  I  uttered  it,  and  the  words  in  which  I  dress- 
ed it.  I  improved  by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  did  tolerablv  well.  The  House, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  always  extremely  indulgent  to  the  two  or  three  first 
attempts  of  a  young  speaker;  nnd  if  they  find  any  degree  of  common  sense 
in  what  he  says,  they  make  great  allowances  for  his  inexperience,  and  for 
the  concern  which  they  suppose  him  to  be  under.  I  experienced  that  in- 
dulgence ;  for  bad  I  uot  been  a  yonng  member,  I  should  certainly  have 
been,  as  I  own  I  deserved,  reprimanded  by  the  House  for  some  strong  and 
indiscreet  things  that  I  said.     Adieu  I  It  is  indeed  high  time. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London.  March  26.  1754w 
Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  15tb  from  Manheim,  where  I  find 
yon  have  been  received  in  the  usual  gracious  mamier ;  which  I  hope  yon 
return  in  a  graceful  one.  As  this  is  a  season  of  great  devotion  and  solem- 
nity in  all  Catholic  countries,  pray  inform  yourself  of,  and  constantly  attend 
to,  all  their  silly  and  pompous  church  ceremonies ;  one  ought  to  know  them. 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord ,  which,  in  every  dif- 
ferent case  that  can  possibly  be  supposed,  was,  I  am  sure,  both  a  decent 
and  a  prudent  step.  You  will  find  it  very  difficult,  whenever  we  meet,  to 
convince  me  that  you  c^nld  have  any  good  reasons  for  not  doing  it ;  for  I 
will,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose,  what  1  cannot  in  reality  believe,  that  h«* 
has  both  said  and  done  the  worst  he  could,  of  and  by  you ;  What  then  ? 
How  will  you  help  yourself?  Are  you  in  a  situation  to  hurt  him  ?  Certainly 
not ;  hut  he  certainly  is  in  a  situation  to  hurt  yon.  Would  you  shew  a 
sullen,  pouting,  impotent  resentment  ?  I  hope  not :  leave  that  silly,  unavail- 
ing sort  of  resentment  to  women,  and  men  like  them,  who  are  always  guid- 
ed by  humour,  never  by  reason  and  prudence.  That  pettish,  pouting  con- 
duct, is  a  great  deal  too  young,  and  implies  too  little  knowledge  of  the  world* 
for  one  who  has  seen  so  much  of  it  as  yon  have.     Let  this  be  one  invariable 
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rule  of  your  conduct, — Never  to  shew  the  least  symptom  of  reaentmeBU 
which  you  cannot  to  a  certain  degree  gratify ;  but  always  to  smile,  irlien* 
vou  cannot  strike.  There  would  be  no  living  in  courts,  nor  indeed  in  the 
world,  if  one  could  not  conceal,  and  even  dissemble,  the  jost  cansea  of  re- 
sentment, which  one  meets  with  every  day  in  active  and  buAy  life.  WTio- 
ever  cannot  master  his  humour  enough,  pour /aire  bonne  mine  a  maurau 
JeUt  should  leave  the  world,  and  retire  to  some  hermitage,  in  an  unfreqaeat- 
ed  desert.  By  shewing  an  unavailing  and  sullen  resentment,  yon  antboriae 
the  resentment  of  .those  who  can  hurt  you,  and  whom  yon  cannot  hart ; 
and  give  them  that  very  pretence,  which  perhaps  they  wished  for,  of  break- 
ing with,  and  injuring  you ;  whereas  the  contrary  behaviour  would  lay  then 
under  the  restraints  of  decency  at  least ;  and  either  shackle  or  ezpoae  their 
malice.  Besides,  captionsness,  sullenness,  and  pouting,  are  moat  exceed- 
ingly illiberal  and  vulgar.     Un  honnile  homme  ne  les  conuoii  poinL 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  tliat  yon  are  soon  to  have  Voltaire  at  Man* 
heim  :  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  pray  make  him  a  thousand  complimenii 
from  me.  I  admire  him  most  exceedingly ;  and,  whether  as  an  epic,  drama- 
tic, or  lyric  poet,  or  prose-writer,  I  think  I  justly  apply  to  him  tbe  AT/  mo- 
iitur  inepte,  1  long  to  read  his  own  correct  edition  of  Les  Annalee  de  t Em- 
pire, of  which  the  Abregi  Chronologique  de  rHietoire  Universeilet  which 
1  have  read,  is,  I  suppose,  a  stolen  and  imperfect  part ;  however,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  it  has  explained  to  me  that  chaos  of  history  of  seven  hundred  yean, 
more  clearly  than  any  other  book  had  done  before.  Yon  judge  very  right- 
ly, that  I  love  le  style  leper  etfleuri,  I  do,  and  so  does  every  body  who 
has  any  parts  and  taste.  It  should,  I  confess,  be  more  or  less  fleari^  accord- 
ing to  the  subject ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  assert,  that  ther^  is  no  subject 
that  may  not  properly,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  adorned,  by  a  certain  ele> 
gance  and  beauty  of  style.  What  can  be  more  adorned  than  Cicero*s  Phi- 
losophical Works?  What  more  than  Plato's?  It  is  their  eloquence  only, 
that  has  preserved  and  trausmitted  them  down  to  us,  through  so  many  cen- 
turies ;  for  the  philosophy  of  them  is  wretched,  and  the  reasoning  part  mi* 
serable.  But  eloquence  will  always  please,  and  has  always  pleased.  Study 
It  therefore  ;  make  it  the  object  of  your  thoughts  and  attention.  Use  your- 
belf  to  relate  elegantly ;  that  is  a  good  step  towards  speaking  weil  in  F^Ua- 
ment.  Take  some  political  subject,  turn  it  in  your  thoughts,  consider  what 
may  be  said,  both  for  and  against  it,  then  put  those  argumenu  into  writing* 
in  the  most  correct  and  elegant  English  you  can.  For  instamre,  a  standing 
army,  a  place  bill,  &c. ;  as  to  the  former,  consider,  on  one  aide,  the  dangers 
arising  to  a  free  country  from  a  great  standing  military  force ;  on  the  other 
s>ide,  ccMi-^ider  the  necessity  of  a  force  to  repel  force  with.  Examine  whe- 
ther a  standing  army,  though  in  itself  an  evil,  may  not,  from  circumstances, 
become  a  necessary  evil,  and  preventive  of  greater  dangers.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter, consider  how  far  places  may  bias  and  warp  the  conduct  of  men,  from  the 
service  of  their  country,  into  an  unwarrantable  complaisance  to  the  court ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  consider  whether  they  can  be  supposed  to  liave  tliat  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  people  of  probity  and  property,  who  are  more  solidly  inte- 
rested in  the  permanent  good  of  their  coontr}*,  than  they  can  be  in  an  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  employment.  Seek  for,  and  answer  in  your  own  mind,  ail 
the  arguments  that  can  be  urged  on  either  side,  and  write  them  down  in  an 
elegant  style.  This  will  prepare  you  for  debating,  and  give  you  an  habitual 
eloquence ;  for  1  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  mere  holiiiay  eloquence, 
dispUyed  once  or  twice  in  a  session,  in  a  set  declamation ;  but  1  want  an 
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every-<lay,  ready,  and  habitnal  eloqaence,  to  adorn  extempore  and  debat- 
ing speeches :  to  make  business  not  only  clear  bat  agreeable,  and  to  please 
even  those  whom  yoa  cannot  inform,  and  who  do  not  desire  to  be  informed. 
All  this  yon  may  acquire,  and  make  habitual  to  yon,  with  as  little  trouble 
as  it  cost  you  to  dance  a  minuet  as  well  as  you  do.  Yon  now  dance  it 
mechanically,  and  well,  without  thinking  of  it. 

I  am  surprised  that  yon  found  but  one  letter  from  me  at  M anheim,  for 
you  ought  to  have  found  four  or  five ;  there  are  as  many  lying  for  you  at 
your  banker's  at  Berlin,  which  I  wish  you  had,  because  I  always  endeavour- 
ed to  put  something  into  them,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

When  we  meet  at  Spa,  next  July,  we  must  have  a  great  many  serious 
conversations  ;  in  which  1  will  pour  out  all  my  experience  of  the  world,  and 
which,  I  hope,  you  will  trust  to,  more  than  to  your  own  young  notions  of 
men  and  things.  You  will,  in  time,  discover  most  of  them  to  have  been 
erroneous ;  and,  if  you  follow  tliem  long,  you  will  perceive  your  error  too 
late ;  but  if  you  will  be  led  by  a  guide,  who,  you  are  sure,  does  not  mean 
to  mislead  you,  you  will  unite  two  things,  seldom  united,  in  the  same  per* 
son ;  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  youth,  with  the  caution  and  experience  of 

age. 

Last  Saturday,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  *,  who  had  been  the  King's  Mi- 
nister at  Vienna,  was  declared  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment, Lord  Uoldemesse  having  taken  the  northern.  Sir  Thomas  accepted 
it  unwillingly,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  a  promise  that  he  shall  not  keep  it  long. 
Both  his  health  and  spirits  are  bad,  two  very  disqualifying  circumstances 
for  that  employment ;  yours,  I  hope,  will  enable  you,  some  time  or  other, 
to  go  through  with  it.  In  all  events,  aim  at  it,  and  if  you  fail  or  fall,  let  it 
at  least  be  said  of  you,  Magnis  tamen  exeidii  ausis.     Adieu  I 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Aprils,  175^ 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  20th  March,  from  Manheim,  with 
the  inclosed  for  Mr  Eliot ;  it  was  a  very  proper  one,  and  I  have  forwarded 
it  to  him  by  Mr  Harte,  who  sets  out  for  Cornwall  to-morrow  morning. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  use  yourself  to  translations ;  and  I  do  not  care 
of  what,  provided  you  study  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  your  style. 
The  life  of  Sextus  Quintua  is  the  best  book,  of  the  innumerable  books  writ- 
ten by  Gregorio  Leti,  whom  the  Italians,  very  justly,  call  LeU  caca  libro. 
But  i  would  rather  that  you  chose  some  pieces  of  oratory  for  your  transla- 
tions, whether  ancient  or  modem,  Latin  or  French  ;  which  would  give  you 
a  more  oratorial  train  of  thoughts,  and  turn  of  expression.  In  your  letter 
to  me,  you  make  use  of  two  words,  which,  though  true  and  correct  Eng- 
lish, are,  however,  from  long  disuse,  become  inelegant,  and  seem  now  to  be 
stiff,  formal,  and  in  some  degree  scriptural ;  the  first  is  the  won!  namely, 
which  you  introduce  thus,  You  informmeof  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  news^ 
namely,  tliat  my  election  is  secured,  instead  of  namely y  I  would  always 
u*«e  which  is,  or  that  is,  that  my  election  is  secured.  The  other  word  is, 
Jline  own  inclinations  :  this  is  certainly  correct,  before  a  subsequent  word 

*>  Created  Lord  Grantham  in  the  year  17G1,  and  tiuce  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 
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Umt  begins  with  a  vowel ;  bat  it  it  too ,  correct,  and  in  now  disoiM-f  1  as  too 
formal,  notwithstanding  the  hiaius  occasioned  by  my  awn.  Every  lancmce 
has  its  peculiarities ;  they  are  established  by  usage,  and,  whether  right  nr 
wrong,  they  must  be  complied  with.  I  could  instance  many  very  ab^unt 
ones  in  different  languages ;  bnt  so  authorised  by  the  Jus  ei  narmta  loquendi. 
that  they  must  be  submitted  to.  Namdy,  and  to  wiit  are  very  gocnl  words 
in  themselves,  and  contribute  to  clearness,  more  than  the  relatives  which  we 
now  substitute  in  their  room  ;  but,  however,  they  cannot  be  used,  except  in 
a  sermon,  or  some  very  grave  and  formal  compositions.  It  is  with  bngin^ 
as  with  manners :  they  are  both  established  by  the  nsage  of  people  of  & 
shion  ;  it  must  be  imitated,  it  must  be  complied  with.  Singularity  is  only 
pardonable  in  old  age  and  retirement ;  I  may  now  be  ar  singular  as  I  please, 
but  you  may  not.  We  will,  when  we  meet,  discuss  these  and  many  olbei 
points,  provided  you  will  give  me  attention  and  credit ;  witboat  both  which 
it  is  to  no  purpose  to  advise  either  you  or  any  body  else. 

I  want  to  know  your  determination,  where  you  intend  to  (if  I  may  use 
that  expression)  wiUe  away  your  time,  till  the  last  week  in  June,  when  we 
are  to  meet  at  Spa ;  I  continue  rather  in  the  opinion  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  foimerly,  in  favour  of  the  Hague  ;  bnt,  however,  I  liave  not  the  least 
objection  to  Dresden,  or  to  any  other  place  that  you  may  like  better.  If 
you  prefer  the  Dutch  scheme,  you  take  Treves  and  Coblentx  in  your  way, 
at  also  Dusseldorp :  all  which  places  I  think  you  have  not  yet  seen.  At 
Manheim  you  may  certainly  get  good  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  courti 
of  the  two  Electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  whom  you  are  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with ;  and  I  should  wish  you  to  know  them  all ;  for,  as  I  have  oAa 
told  you,  oUm  /uec  meminissejwxUni,  There  is  an  utility  in  having  seen 
what  other  people  have  seen,  and  there  is  a  jusu6able  pride  in  having  seen 
what  others  have  not  seen.  In  the  former  case,  you  ore  equal  to  others ; 
in  the  latter  superior.  As  your  stay  abroad  will  not  now  be  rery  long, 
pray,  while  it  lasts,  see  every  thing,  and  every  body  you  can  ;  and  see  them 
well,  with  care  and  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  what  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  any  body  to  have  seen  more  things,  people,  and  countries, 
than  other  people  in  general  have ;  it  gives  them  a  credit,  makes  them  re- 
ferred to,  and  they  become  the  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  company. 
They  are  nut  out  in  any  part  of  polite  conversation ;  they  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  places,  customs,  courts  and  families  that  are  likely  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  they  are,  as  Monsieur  de  Manpertnis  justly  observes,  de  tous  Its 
pays^  comme  Us  savans  sont  de  torts  les  terns.  You  have,  fortunately,  both 
those  advantages :  the  only  remaining  point  is  de  savoir  lesfaire  vaioir  ; 
for,  without  that,  one  may  >  s  well  not  have  them.  Remember  that  very  true 
maxim  of  La  Bruyere's,  Quon  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  qtion  vtut 
vaioir.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  will  teach  you  to  what  degree  you 
ought  to  shew  ce  que  vous  valez.  One  must  by  no  means,  on  one  han<r,  be 
nidifferent  about  it ;  as,*  on  the  other,  one  must  not  display  it  with  affecta- 
tion, and  in  an  overbearing  manner;  but,  of  the  two,  it  is  better  to  shew  toi^ 
much  than  too  little.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXiV 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath  NotnAer  ^7.    1751- 

1  heartily  congratulate  yon  upon  the  loss  of  your  poli«i»al  maidenheAtl  ax 
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which  I  have  reeeived  from  others  a  rery  good  account.  I  hear  that  yon 
were  stopped  for  some  time  in  your  career ;  but  recovered  breath,  and  fi- 
nished it  very  well.  lam  not  surprised,  nor  indeed  concerned,  at  your  ac- 
cident;  for  I  remember  the  dreadful  feeling  of  that  situation  in  myself;  and 
as  it  must  require  a  most  uncommon  share4)f  impudence  to  be  unconcerned 
upon  sueh  an  occasion,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  rather  glad  you  stop- 
ped. You  must  therefore  now  think  of  hardening  yourself  by  degrees,  by 
using  yourself  insensibly  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice,  and  to  the  act  (tri* 
fling  as  it  seems)  of  rising  up  and  sitting  down  again.  Nothing  will  contri- 
bute so  much  to  this  as  committee  work,  of  elections  at  night,  and  of  private 
bills  in  the  morning.  There,  asking  short  questions,  moving  for  witnesses 
to  be  called  in,  and  all  that  kind  of  small  ware,  will  soon  6%  you  to  set  up 
for  yourself.  I  am  told  that  you  are  much  mortified  at  your  accident,  but 
without  reason  ;  pray,  Jct  it  rather  be  a  spur  than  a  curb  to  you.  Perse- 
vere, and,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  do  well  at  last.  When  I  say  persevere,  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  should  speak  every  day,  nor  in  every  debate.  Moreover, 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  speak  again  upon  public  matters  for  some  time, 
perhaps  a  month  or  two ;  but  I  mean,  never  lose  view  of  that  great  object ; 
pursue  it  with  discretion,  but  pursue  it  always  Pelotez  en  attendant  par* 
tie.  Yon  know  I  have  always  told  you,  that  speaking  in  public  was  but  a 
knack,  which  those  who  apply  to  the  most,  will  succeed  in  the  best.  Two  old 
members,  very  good  judges,  have  sent  me  compliments  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  have  assured  me,  that  they  plainly  find  it  will  do  ;  though  they  per- 
ceived, from  that  natural  confusion  you  were  in,  that  you  neither  said  all, 
nor  perhaps  what  you  intended.  Upon  the  whole,  you  have  set  out  very 
well,  and  have  sufficient  encouragement  to  go  on.  Attend,  therefore,  assi- 
duously, and  observe  carefully  all  that  passes  in  the  house ;  for  it  is  only 
knowledge  and  experience  that  can  make  a  debater.     But  if  you  still  want 

comfort,  Mrs ,  I  hope,  will  administer  it  to  you ;  for,  in  my  opinion, 

she  may,  if  she  will,  be  very  comfortable :  and  with  women,  as  with  speak- 
ing in  Parliament,  perseverance  will  most  certainly  prevail,  sooner  or  later. 
What  little  1  have  played  for  here,  I  have  won ;  but  that  is  very  far  from 
the  considerable  sum  which  you  heard  of.  I  play  every  evening,  from  seven 
till  ten,  at  a  crown  whist  party,  merely  to  save  my  eyes  from  reading  or 
writing  for  three  hours  by  candle-light.  1  propose  being  in  town  the  week 
after  next,  and  hope  to  carry  back  with  me  much  more  health  than  I  brought 
down  here.     Good  night. 


Mr  Stanhope  being  returned  to  England,  and  seeing  his  father  almost  every  day,  is 
the  occasion  of  an  interruption  of  two  years  in  their  correspondence. 


LETTER  CCCXV. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Batk^  November  13.  1756. 

I  received  yours  yesterday  morning,  together  with  the  Prussian  papers, 

which  1  have  read  with  great  attention.   If  courts  could  blush,  those  of  Vienna 

and  Dresden  ought,  to  have  their  fiailsehoods  so  publicly,  and  to  undeniably 

exposed.     The  former  will,  J  presume,  next  year,  employ  an  hmidred  thou- 
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sand  men,  to  answer  the  accusation ;  and  if  the  EmpreM  of  the  two  Rmsia^ 
is  pleased  to  argue  in  the  same  cogent  manner^  their  logic  w31  be  too  strong 
for  all  the  King  of  Prussia's  rhetoric  I  well  remember  the  treaty  so  often 
referred  to  in  those  pieces,  between  the  two  Empresses,  in  1746.  The  Kin*; 
was  strongly  pressed  by  the  Empress  Queen  to  accede  to  it.  Wasseoaer 
communicated  it  to  me  for  that  purpose.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  no  kh 
cret  articles;  suspecting  that  there  were  some,  because  the  ostensible  trpsTv 
was  a  mere  harmless,  defensive  one.  He  assured  me  that  there  were  none. 
Upon  which  I  told  him,  that  as  the  King  had  already  defensire  alliances  with 
those  two  Empresses,  1  did  not  see  of  what  use  his  accession  to  this  treaty. 
if  merely  a  defensive  one,  could  be,  either  to  himself  or  the  other  contract 
ing  parties ;  but  that,  however,  if  it  was  only  desired  as  an  indication  of  the 
King's  good  will,  I  would  give  him  an  act,  by  which  his  Majesty  should  ac- 
cede to  that  treaty,  as  far,  but  no  farther,  as  at  present  he  stood  engaged  to 
the  respective  Empresses,  by  the  defensive  alliances  subsisting  with  each. 
This  offer  by  no  means  satisfied  him ;  which  was  a  plain  proof  of  the  secret 
articles  now  brought  to  light,  and  into  which  the  court  of  Vicsnna  hoped  ts 
draw  us.  I  told  Wassenaer  so,  and  after  that  I  heard  no  more  of  his  invi- 
tation. 

I  am  still  bewildered  in  the  changes  at  court,  of  which  I  find  that  all  the 
particulars  are  not  yet  fixed.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  year  ago,  that 
Mr  Fox,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  should  all  three  have 
quitted  together ;  nor  can  I  yet  account  for  it ;  explain  it  to  me,  if  yoa  can. 
1  cannot  see,  neither,  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Fox,  whom  I  look* 
ed  upon  as  intimately  united,  can  have  quarrelled  bbout,  with  relation  to  the 
Treasury ;  inform  me,  if  you  know.  I  never  doubted  of  the  pmdent  vnsa- 
tility  of  your  Vicar  of  Bray ;  but  I  am  surprised  at  Obrien  Windhain*s  go- 
ing out  of  the  Treasury,  where  I  should  have  thought  that  the  interest  of  bis 
brother-in-law,  George  Grenville,  would  have  kept  him. 

Having  found  myself  rather  worse,  these  two  or  three  last  days,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  some  ipecacuanha  last  night ;  and,  what  you  will  think  odd, 
for  a  vomit,  I  brought  it  all  up  again  in  about  an  hour,  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion and  emolument,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  restitutions. 

You  did  well  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  I  suppose,  will  have 
no  more  levees ;  however,  go  from  time  to  time,  and  leave  your  name  at  hi*' 
door,  for  you  have  obligations  to  him.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXVI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  DeoeaAer  14.  17^ 

What  can  I  say  to  you  from  this  place,  where  every  dcty  is  still  but  o> 
Uiejirstf  though  by  no  means  so  agreeably  passed,  as  Anthony  describt^ 
his  to  have  been  ?  The  same  nothings  succeed  one  another  every  day  with 
me,  as  regularly  and  uniformly  as  the  hours  of  the  day.  You  will  think  tbi» 
tiresome,  and  so  it  is ;  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?  Cut  off  from  society  by  my 
deafness,  and  dispirited  by  my  ill  health,  where  could  I  be  better?  You  wili 
say,  perhaps,  where  could  you  be  worse  ?  Only  in  prison,  or  the  galleys,  1 
confess.  However,  I  see  a  period  to  my  stay  here  ;  and  I  have  fixed,  in  my 
own  mind,  a  time  for  my  return  to  London ;  not  invited  there  by  either  po- 
litics or  pleaatires,  to  both  which  I  am  equally  a  stranger,  but  merely  to  be 
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at  home ;  which,  after  all,  according  to  the  ralgar  saying,  is  home,  be  it  ne* 
rer  so  homely. 

The  political  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  is,  I  find,  by  no  means  settled : 
Mr  Fox,  who  took  this  place  in  hb  way  to  bis  brother's,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  a  month,  was  stopped  short  by  an  express,  which  ho  received  from 
his  connection,  to  come  to  town  immediately ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out 
from  hence  very  early,  two  days  ago.  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with 
liim,  in  which  he  was,  seemingly  a(  least,  very  frank  and  communicative: 
but  still  I  own  myself  in  the  dark.  In  those  matters,  as  in  most  others,  halt 
knowledge  (and  mine  is  at  most  that)  is  more  apt  to  lead  one  into  error, 
than  to  carry  one  to  truth ;  and  our  own  vanity  contributes  to  the  seduction. 
Our  conjectures  pass  upon  as  for  truths ;  we  will  know  what  we  do  not 
know,  and  often,  what  we  cannot  know :  so  mortifying  to  our  pride  is  the 
bare  suspicion  of  ignorance  I 

It  has  been  reported  here,  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  is  dying ;  this  would 
be  a  fortunate  event  indeed  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  neutrality  and  inaction,  at  least,  of  that  great  power ;  which  would 
be  a  heavy  weight  taken  out  of  the  opposite  scale  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  Augusiiisima  must,  in  that  case,  do  all  herself;  for,  though  France  will 
no  doubt  promise  largely,  it  wilt,  I  believe,  perform  but  scantily  ;  as  it  de- 
sires no  better,  than  that  the  different  powers  of  Germany  should  tear  one 
another  to  pieces. 

1  hope  you  frequent  all  the  courts :  a  man  should  make  his  face  familiar 
there.  Long  habit  produces  favour  insensibly ;  and  acquaintance  often 
does  more  than  friendship,  in  that  climate,  where  les  beaux  sentitnens  are  not 
the  natural  growth. 

Adieu  I  1  am  going  to  the  ball,  to  save  my  eyes  from  reading,  and  my 
mind  from  thinking. 


LETTER  CCCXVn. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  Jtoiwmf  12.  1757. 

1  waited  quietly,  to  see  when  either  your  leisure,  or  your  inclinations, 
would  allow  you  to  honour  me  with  a  letter ;  and  at  last  I  received  one  this 
morning,  very  near  a  fortnight  after  you  went  from  hence.  You  will  uay, 
that  you  had  no  news  to  write  me ;  and  that  probably  may  be  true ;  but, 
without  newH,  one  has  always  something  to  say  to  those  with  whom  one  de- 
sires to  have  any  thing  to  do. 

Your  observation  is  very  just  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom 
the  most  august  House  of  Austria  would  most  unquestionably  have  poison- 
ed a  century  or  two  ago.  But  now  that  terras  Astraa  reliquitt  Kings 
and  Princes  die  of  natural  deaths ;  even  war  is  pusillanimously  carried  on 
in  this  degenerate  age  ;  quarter  is  given ;  towns  are  taken,  and  the  people 
spared :  even  in  a  storm,  a  woman  can  hardly  hope  for  the  benefit  of  a  rape. 
Whereas  (such  was  the  humanity  of  former  days)  prisoners  were  killed  by 
thousands  iu  cold  blood,  and  the  generous  victors  spared  neither  man,  wo- 
man, nor  child.  Heroic  actions  of  this  kind  were  performed  at  the  taking 
of  Magdebourg.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  certainly  now  in  a  situation  that 
must  soon  decide  his  fate,  and  make  him  Cnsar  or  nothing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  march  of  the  Russians,  his  greatest  danger,  in  my  mind,  lies  west- 
ward.   I  have  no  great  notion  of  Apnbdn'a  abilities,  add  I  believe  many  a 
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Prussiian  colonel  would  out-general  him.  But  Browo,  Piccolomini,  Lnc- 
cbese,  and  many  other  veteran  ofiBcera  in  the  Auatrian  troops,  are  respect- 
able enemies. 

Mr  Pitt  seems  to  rae  to  have  almost  as  many  enemies  to  encounter  as  his 
Pruttaian  Majesty.  The  late  Ministry,  and  the  Duke's  party*  will,  I  pre- 
sume, unite  against  him  and  his  Tory  friends ;  and  then  quarrel  among  them- 
selves  again.  His  best,  if  not  his  only  chance  of  supporting  himself  would 
be,  if  he  had  credit  enough  in  the  city,  to  hinder  the  advancing  of  the  mo- 
ney to  any  administration  but  his  own ;  and  I  have  met  with  some  people 
here  who  think  that  he  has. 

I  have  put  off  my  journey  from  hence  for  a  week,  but  no  longer.  I  find 
I  still  gain  some  strength  and  some  flesh  here,  and  therefore  I  will  not  cat 
while  the  run  is  for  me. 

By  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning  from  Lady  Allen,  1  observe 
that  you  are  extremely  well  with  her ;  and  it  is  well  .for  you  to  be  so,  for 
she  is  an  excellent  and  warm  puff. 

A  propos  (an  expression  which  is  commonly  used  to  introduce  whatever 
is  unrelative  to  it)  you  should  apply  to  some  of  Lord  Holdernesse's  people, 
for  the  perusal  of  Mr  Cope's  letters.  It  will  not  be  refused  you  ;  and  the 
sooner  you  have  them  the  better.  1  do  not  mean  them  as  models  for  your 
manner  of  writing,  but  as  outlines  of  the  matter  you  are  to  write  upon. 

If  you  have  not  read  Hume's  Essays^  read  them  ;  they  are  four  very  small 
volumes  ;  I  have  just  finished,  and  am  extremely  pleased  with  them.  He 
thinks  impartially,  deep,  often  new;  and,  in  my  mind,  commonly  just. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXVIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BUchhtath,  Sq»iember  17.  1757. 

Lord  Holdernesse  has  been  so  kind  as  to  communicate  to  me  all  the  let- 
ters which  he  has  received  from  you  hitherto,  dated  the  I5th,  19tb,  23d, 
and  26th  August ;  and  also  a  draught  of  that  which  he  wrote  to  you  the 
9th  instant.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  all  your  letters ;  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, 1  can  tell  you  that  the  King  is  so  too ;  and  he  said,  but  three  days  ago, 
to  Monsieur  Munchausen,  ZTe  (meaning  you)  sets  out  very  toeU^  aruillike 
his  letters  ;  provided  t/iat,  like  most  of  my  JEnglish  Ministers  abroad^  he 
does  not  grow  idle  hereafter*  So  that  here  is  both  praise  to  flatter,  and  a 
hint  to  warn  you.  What  Lord  Holdernesse  recommends  to  you,  being  by 
the  King's  order,  intimates  also  a  degree  of  approbation ;  for  iha  blccherinkt 
and  the  larger  character^  shew,  that  his  Majesty,  whose  eyes  are  grown 
weaker,  intends  to  read  all  your  letters  himself.  Therefore,  pray  do  not 
neglect  to  get  the  blackest  ink  you  can ;  and  to  make  your  secretary  enlaige 
his  hand,  though  dailleurs  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Had  I  been  to  wish  an  advantageous  situation  for  you,  and  a  good  dAwi 
in  it,  I  could  not  have  wished  you  either  better  than  both  have  hitherto 
proved.  The  rest  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself;  and  1  own  I  begin 
to  have  much  better  hopes  than  1  had  ;  for  I  know,  by  my  own  experience, 
that  the  more  one  works,  the  more  willing  one  is  to  work.  We  are  ali» 
more  or  less,  des  animaux  dhabitude*  I  remember  very  well,  that  when  1 
was  in  business,  I  wrote  four  or  itve  hours  together  every  day,  more  will- 
ingly than  1  should  now  half  an  hour ;  and  this  is  most  certaioy  that  when  a 
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man  has  applied  hirmielf  to  bnsiness  half  the  day,  the  other  half  goea  off  the 
more  cheerfully  and  agreeably.  This  I  found  so  sensibly,  when  I  was  at 
the  Hague,  that  I  never  tasted  company  so  well,  nor  was  so  good  company 
myself,  as  at  the  suppertt  of  my  post  days.  I  take  Hamburgh  now  to  be  ie 
centre  du  refuge  AUemancL  If  you  have  any  Hanover  refugiis  among 
them,  pray  take  care  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  them.  How  do  you 
iike  your  house  ?  Is  it  a  convenient  one  ?  Have  the  Ctuserolles  been  em- 
ployed in  it  yet  ?  You  will  find  les  peiits  soupersjins  less  expensive,  and 
turn  to  better  account,  than  large  dinners  for  great  companies. 

I  hope  you  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  have  to  all  your  brother  Ministers  of  the  northern  department.  For 
God's  sake  be  diligent,  alert,  active,  and  indefatigal^le  in  your  business. 
You  want  nothing  but  labour  and  industry  to  be,  one  day,  whatever  you 
please,  in  your  own  way. 

We  think  and  talk  of  nothing  here  but  Brest,  which  is  universally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  object  of  our  great  expedition.  A  great  and  important  ob- 
ject it  is.  I  suppose  the  affair  must  be  brusgud,  or  it  will  not  do.  If  we 
succeed,  it  will  make  France  put  some  water  to  its  wine.  As  for  my  own 
private  opinion,  I  own  I  rather  wish  than  hope  success.  However,  should 
our  expedition  fail,  Magnis  tamen  exeidit  ausisj  and  that  will  be  better  than 
our  late  languid  manner  of  making  war. 

To  mention  a  person  to  you  whom  I  am  very  indifferent  about,  I  mean 
myself,  I  vegetate  still  just  as  I  did  wheu  we  parted ;  but  I  think  I  begin  to 
be  sensible  of  the  autumn  of  the  year ;  as  well  as  of  the  autumn  of  my  own 
life.  I  fed  an  internal  awkwardness,  which,  in  about  three  weeks,  I  shall  carry 
with  me  to  the  Bath,  where  I  hope  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  I  did  last  year.  The 
best  cordial  I  could  take,  would  be  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of  your  indus- 
try and  diligence ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  consequently  hear  of  your  success. 
Remember  your  own  motto,  Nullum  numen  abesl  si  sil  pmdentia.  No- 
thing is.  truer.     Yours. 


LETTER  CCCXIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Backheath,  S^tember  23.  1757. 

I  received  but  the  day  before  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  Sd,  from  the 
head  quarters  at  Selsingen  ;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  but  the  second  that  I 
have  received  from  you  since  your  arrival  at  Hamburgh.  Whatever  was 
the  cause  of  your  going  to  the  army,  I  approve  of  the  effect ;  for  I  would 
have  you,  as  much  as  possible,  see  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen.  That  is 
the  true  useful  knowledge,  which  informs  and  improves  us  when  we  are 
young,  and  amuses  us  and  others  wheu  we  are  old  ;  Olim  kite  meministe 
juvnbiL  I  could  wish  that  you  would  (but  I  know  you  will  not)  enter  in 
a  book,  a  tihort  note  only,  of  whatever  you  see  or  hear,  that  is  very  remark* 
iible :  I  do  not  mean  a  German  (i/6t£m,  stuffed  with  people's  names,  and  La- 
tin sentences;  but  I  mean  such  a  book,  as,  if  you  do  not  keep  now,  thirty 
years  hence  you  would  give  a  great  deal  of  money  to  have  kept.  A  propoi 
Je  boUeSi  for  I  am  told  he  always  wears  his ;  was  his  Royal  Highness  vetj 
<^raciou9  to  you,  or  not  ?  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  The  neutrality  whico 
!)«:  has  concluded  with  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu,  will  prevent  that  bloody  bat- 
tles which  you  expected ;  but  what  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  it  is  an- 
other point.    He  was  our  only  ally ;  at  present,  probably  we  have  not  one  ia 

4h 
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the  world.  If  the  Kiog  of  Prassia  can  get  at  Monsieur  de  Soiibisse'a,  and 
the  Imperial  army,  befuie  other  troops  have  joined  them,  I  think  he  will  beat 
them  :  but  what  then  ?  He  has  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  encounter 
afterwards.  He  must  submit ;  but  he  may  say  with  truth,  Si  Pergama  da- 
trd  defendi  potuisseni.  The  late  action  bietween  the  Prussians  and  Ruastans 
has  only  thinned  the  human  species,  without  giWng  either  party  a  rictory ; 
which  is  plain  by  each  party's  claiming  it.  Upon  my  word,  our  species  will 
.  pay  very  dear  for  the  quarrels  and  ambition  of  a  few,  and  those  by  no  means 
the  rooMt  valuable  part  of  it.  If  the  many  were  wiser  than  they  are,  thi* 
few  must  be  quieter,  and  would  perhaps  be.juster  and  better  than  they  are. 

Hamburgh,  I  find,  swarms  with  Grafts  GtoMm^  Fursis,  and  Fiirsihu, 

.  HocheiUy  and  DarchlaugticheiU.     I  am  glad  ot  it,  for  you  must  necessarily 

be  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  I  am  still  more  glad,  that,  being  in  the  midst 

of  them,  you  must  necessarily  be  under  some  constraint  of  ceremony ;  a  thing 

which  you  do  not  love,  but  which  is,  however,  very  useful. 

I  desired  you  in  my  last,  and  I  repeat  it  again  in  this,  to  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  your  private  and  domestic  life.  How  do  you  pass  your  eveuiugs  ? 
Have  they,  at  Hamburgh,  what  are  called  at  Paris  des  Matsons,  where  one 
goes  without  ceremony,  sups  or  not,  as  one  pleases  ?  Are  you  adopted  in 
any  society  ?  Have  you  any  rational  brother  Ministers,  and  which  ?  What 
sort  of  things  are  your  operas  ?  In  the  tender,  I  doubt  they  do  not  excel : 
for  mein  lieber  schaiz,  and  the  other  tendernesses  of  the  Teutonic  langoage, 
wouldy  iu  my  mind,  sound  but  indifferently,  set  to  soft  music ;  for  the  ^• 
vura  parts,  I  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  them  ;  and  das,  der  dmnar  dkk 
erichldge^  must,  no  doubt,  make  a  tremendously  fine  piece  of  recUatni^ 
when  uttered  by  an  angry  hero,  to  the  rumble  of  a  whole  orchestra,  indud* 
ing  drums,  trumpets,  and  French  horns.  Tell  me  your  whole  allotment  of 
the  day,  in  which  I  hope  four  hours,  at  least,  are  sacred  to  writing ;  the 
others  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  liberal  pleasures.  In  short, 
irive  me  a  full  account  of  yourself,  in  your  un-ministerial  character,  your  ni- 
vitgnito,  without  yoxir  Jiocchi.  I  love  to  see  those,  in  whom  I  interest  my- 
^elr,  in  tbeir  undress,  rather  than  in  gala  ;  1  know  them  better  so.  I  re- 
commend to  you,  etiam  atque  etiam,  method  and  order  in  every  thing  you 
undertake.  Do  you  observe  it  in  your  accounts  ?  If  yon  do  not,  yon  will 
be  a  beggar,  though  you  were  to  recf'ive  the  appointments  of  a  Spanish 
Ambassador  extraordinary,  which  are  a  thousand  pistoles  a- month  ;  and  in 
your  ministerial  business,  if  you  have  not  regular  and  stated  hours  for  match 
and  such  parts  of  it,  you  will  be  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of 

N i  doing  every  thing  by  halves,  and  nothing  well,  nor  soon.     1  soppoae 

you  have  been  feasted  through  the  Corps  diplomatique  at  Hamburgh,  ex- 
cepting Monsieur  Champeaux ;  with  whom,  however,  I  hope  you  live  oo/t- 
tMHi  ei  galammenif  at  all  third  places. 

Lord  Loudon  ia  much  blamed  here  for  his  relraite  det  dix  milles^  for  it 
is  said  that  he  had  above  that  number,  and  might  consequently  have  acted 
offensively,  instead  of  retreating ;  especially  as  his  retreat  was  contrary  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  (as  it  is  now  said)  of  the  council  of  war.  In  out 
ministry,  I  suppose,  things  go  pretty  quietly,  for  the  D.  of  N.  has  not 
plagued  me  these  two  months.  VVhen  his  Royal  Highness  comes  over,  which 
I  take  it  for  granted  he  will  do  very  soon,  the  great  push  will,  I  presume, 
be  made  at  hia  Grace  and  Mr  Pitt ;  but  without  effect  if  they  agree,  as  it 
is  viaibly  their  interest  to  do ;  and,  in  that  case,  their  parliamentary  strength 
will  support  them  against  all  attacks.     You  may  remember,  I  said  at  first. 
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that  the  popularity  would  soon  be  on  the  side  of  thoae  who  opposed  the  po- 
polar  Militia  Bill ;  and  now  it  appears  so  with  a  vengeance,  in  almost  every 
county  in  England,  by  the  tumults  and  insurrections  of  the  people,  who 
swear  that  they  will  not  be  enlisted.  That  silly  scheme  roust  therefore  be 
dropped,  as  quietly  as  may  be.  Now  that  I  have  told  yon  all  that  I  know, 
^nd  almost  all  that  I  think>  I  wish  you  a  good  supper  and  a  good  night. 


LETTER  CCCXX. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blackheatk,  September  30.  1757. 

I  have  so  little  to  do,  that  I  aro  surprised  how  I  can  find  time  to  write 
to  you  so  often.  Do  not  stare  at  the  seeming  paradox ;  for  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed truth,  that  the  less  one  has  to  do,  the  less  time  one  finds  to  do  it  in. 
One  yawns,  one  procrastinates ;  one  can  do  it  when  one  will,  and  therefore 
one  seldom  does  it  at  all ;  whereas,  those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  business, 
must  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  buckle  to  it ;  and  then  they  always  find 
time  enough  to  do  it  in.  I  hope  your  own  experience  has,  by  this  time, 
convinced  you  of  this  truth. 

I  received  your  last  of  the  8tb.  It  is  now  quite  over  with  a  very  great 
man,  who  will  still  be  a  very  great  man,  though  a  very  unfortunate  one. 
He  has  qualities  of  the  mind  that  put  him  above  the  reach  of  these  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  if  reduced,  as  perhaps  he  may,  to  the  marche  of  Brandenburgh, 
he  will  always  find  in  himself  the  comfort,  and  with  all  the  world  the  cre- 
dit, of  a  philosopher,  a  legislator,  a  patron,  and  a  professor  of  arts  and 
sciences.  He  will  only  lose  the  fame  of  a  conqueror;  a  cruel  fame,  that  arises 
from  the  destruction  of  the  human  species.  Could  it  be  any  satisfaction  to 
him  to  know,  I  could  tell  him,  that  he  is  at  this  time  the  most  popular  man 
in  this  kingdom  ;  the  whole  nation  being  enraged  at  that  neutrality  which 
hastens  and  completes  his  ruin.  Between  you  and  me,  the  King  was  not 
less  enraged  at  it  himself,  when  he  saw  the  terms  of  it ;  and  it  affected  his 
health  more  than  all  that  had  happened  before.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  a 
voluntary  concession  uf  the  very  worst  that  could  have  happened  in  the  worst 
event.  We  now  begin  to  think  that  our  great  and  secret  expedition  is  intend- 
ed for  Martinico  and  St  Domingo ;  if  that  be  true,  and  we  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt, we  shall  recover,  and  the  French  lose,  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches 
of  commerce,  I  mean  sugar.  The  French  now  supply  all  the  foreign  markets 
in  Europe  with  that  commodity ;  we  only  supply  ourselves  with  it.  This 
would  make  us  some  amends  for  our  ill  luck,  or  ill  conduct  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  where  Lord  Loudon,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  thought  himself  no 
match  for  the  French  with  but  seven :  and  Admiral  Holbome,  with  seven- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  declined  attacking  the  French,  because  they  had 
eighteen,  and  a  greater  weight  of  metal^  according  to  the  new  sea-phrase, 
which  was  unknown  to  Blake.  I  hear  that  letters  have  been  sent  to  both, 
with  very  severe  reprimands.  I  am  told,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  we 
are  negociating  with  the  Corsican,  I  will  not  say  rebels,  but  assertora  of 
their  natural  rights ;  to  receive  them,  and  whatever  form  of  government  they 
think  fit  to  establish,  under  our  protection,  upon  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing up  to  us  Port  Ajaccio ;  which  may  be  made  so  strong  and  so  good  a 
one,  as  to  be  a  full  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  Port  Mahon.  This  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  very  good  scheme ;  for  though  the  Corsicans  are  a  parcel  of  cruel 
and  perfidious  rascals,  they  will  in  this  case  be  tied  down  to  us  by  their 
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own  interest  and  their  own  danger ;  a  solid  security  with  knaTea,  thoagli 
none  with  fook.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  is  hoarly  expected  here: 
his  arrival  will  make  some  bastle ;  for  I  believe  it  is  certain,  that  he  is  re- 
solved to  make  a  push  at  the  Duke  of  N.,  Pitt  and  Co. ;  but  it  will  be  in- 
effectaal,  if  they  continue  to  agree,  as,  to  my  certain  hnowledget  they  do 
at  present.     This  Parliament  is  theirs,  asiera  quis  nescit  f 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know,  or  have  heard,  of  public  mat- 
ters, let  us  talk  of  private  ones,  that  more  nearly  and  immediately  concern  us. 
Admit  me  to  your  fire-side,  in  your  little  room ;  and  as  you  would  convene 
with  me  there,  write  to  me  for  the  future  from  thence.  Are  you  completely 
nipp6  yet  ?  Have  you  formed  what  the  world  calls  connections ;  that  is,  a 
certain  number  of  acquaintances,  whom,  from  accident  or  choice,  you  frequent 
more  than  others?  Have  you  either  fine  or  well-bred  women  tliere?  1' 
a't'il  quelque  bon  ton  ^  All  fat  and  fair,  I  presume ;  too  proud  and  too  cold 
to  make  advances,  but,  at  the  same  time,  too  well  bred  and  too  warm  to  re- 
ject them,  when  made  by  un  honnite  homrne  avec  deg  manieres. 

Mr  *  *  is  to  be  married,  in  about  a  month,  to  Miss  *  *.  I  am  very  glad 
of  it ;  for,  as  he  will  never  be  a  man  of  the  world,  but  will  always  lead  a  do- 
mestic and  retired  life,  she  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  him. 
Her  natural  turn  is  as  grave  and  domestic  as  his ;  and  she  seems  to  have 
been  kept  by  her  aunts  a  la  glace,  instead  of  being  raised  in  a  hot  bed,  as 
most  young  ladies  are  of  late.  If,  three  weeks  hence,  vou  write  him  asboct 
compliment  of  congratulation  upon  the  occasion,  he,  bLs  mother,  and  tmtti 
quanti,  would  be  extremely  pleased  with  it.  Those  attentions  are  always 
kindly  taken,  and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  consider  them 
as  draughts  upon  good-breeding,  where  the  exchange  is  alwaya  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  drawer.  Apropos  of  exchange ;  I  hope  you  have,  with  the  help 
f  your  secretary,  made  yourself  correctly  master  of  all  that  sort  of  know- 
ledge— Course  of  Exchange,  Agio,  Banco,  Reichs-  Thalers,  down  to  Marien 
Groschen,  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  learn  it ;  it  is  often  of  great  use  to 
know  it.     Good  night,  and  God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCXXI. 

MY  DEAR  FRI£ND,  JBlackheath^  October  10.  1757. 
It  is  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I  snatch  this  moment  of  leisure  fitnn 
my  extreme  idleness,  to  inform  you  of  the  present  lamentable  and  astonish- 
ing state  of  affairs  here,  which  you  would  know  but  imperfectly  from  the 
public  papers,  and  but  partially  from  your  private  correspondents.  Or  nu 
then — Our  invincible  Armada,  which  cost  at  least  half  a  million,  sailed,  as 
you  know,  some  weeks  ago ;  the  object  kept  an  inviolable  secret :  conjec- 
tures various,  and  expectations  great.  Brest  was  perhaps  to  be  taken ;  bat 
Martinico  and  St  Domingo,  at  least.  When  lo  I  the  important  island  of 
Aix  was  taken  without  the  least  resistance,  seven  hundred  men  made  pn- 
soners,  and  some  pieces  of  cannon  carried  off.  From  thence  we  sailed  to- 
wards Rochfort,  which  it  seems  was  our  main  object ;  and  consequently  oae 
should  have  supposed  that  we  had  pilots  on  board  who  knew  all  the  sound- 
ings and  landing-places  there  and  thereabouts :  but  no ;  for  General  M 1 

asked  the  Admiral  if  he  could  land  him  and  the  troops  near  Rochfort  ?  The 
Admiral  said,  with  great  ease.  To  which  the  General  replied,  but  can  yon 
take  us  on  board  again  ?  To  which  the  Admiral  aniweted,  ihait  like  all  ■•- 
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ral  operations,  will  depend  upon  the  wind.  If  so,  said  the  General,  1*11  e*eii 
tro  home  again.  A  Council  of  War  was  imraediately  called,  where  it  was 
unanimonsiy  resolved,  that  it  was  advisable  to  return ;  accordingly  they  are 
returned.  As  the  expectations  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  the  universal  disappointment  and  indignation  have  arisen  in 
pro{)oruon ;  and  I  question  whether  the  ferment  of  men*8  minds  was  ever 
greater.  Suspicions,  you  may  be  sure,  are  various  and  endless,  but  the  most 
prevailing  one  is,  that  the  tail  of  the  Hanover  neutrality,  like  that  of  a  comet, 
extended  itself  to  Rochfort.  What  encourages  this  suspicion  is,  that  a  French 
man  of  war  went  unmolested  through  our  whole  fleet,  as  it  lay  near  Koch- 
fort.  Haddock's  whole  story  is  revived  ;  Michel's  reprenentations  are  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances ;  and  the  whole  together  makes  up  a  mass  ot 
discontent,  resentment,  and  even  fury,  greater  than  perhaps  was  ever  known 
in  this  country  before.  These  are  the  facts,  draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
(hem ;  for  my  part,  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  and  conjectures,  and  do  not 
know  where  to  fix.  My  experience  has  shewn  me,  that  many  things  which 
seem  extremely  probable  are  not  true  ;  and  many  which  seem  highly  impro- 
bable are  true ;  so  that  I  will  conclude  this  article,  as  Josephus  does  almost 
every  article  of  his  history,  with  saying,  but  of  this  every  man  will  believe 
€U  he  thinks. proper.  What  a  disgraceful  year  will  this  be  i.i  the  annals  of 
this  country  I  May  its  good  genius,  if  ever  it  appears  again,  tear  out  those 
sheets,  thus  stained  and  blotted  by  our  ignominy  I 

Our  domestic  affairs  arc,  as  far  as  1  know  any  thing  of  them,  in  the  same 
situation  as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last ;  but  they  will  begin  to  be  in  motion 
upon  the  approach  of  the  session,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Duke,  whose 
arrival  is  most  impatiently  expected  by  the  niub  of  London ;  though  not  to 
strew  flowers  in  his  way. 

1  leave  this  place  next  Saturday,  and  London  the  Saturday  following,  to 
In;  the  next  day  at  Bath.     Adieu. 


LEITEII  CCCXXIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  LondoH,  October  17.  1767. 

Your  last,  of  the  SOth  past,  was  a  very  good  letter ;  and  I  will  believe 
half  of  what  you  assure  roe,  that  you  returned  to  the  Landgrave's  civilities. 
I  cannot  possibly  go  farther  than  half,  knowing  that  you  are  not  lavish  of 
your  words,  especially  in  that  speciea  of  eloquence  called  the  adulatory.  Do 
not  use  too  much  discretion,  in  profiting  of  the  Landgrave's  naturalization  of 
you  ;  but  go  pretty  often  and  feed  with  him.  Choose  the  company  of  your 
superiors,  whenever  you  can  have  it ;  that  is  the  right  and  true  pride.  The 
mistaken  and  silly  pride  is,  U>  primer  among  inferiors. 

Hear,  O  Israel  I  and  wonder.  On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  Duke  gave 
up  his  commission  of  Captain  General,  and  his  regiment  of  guards.  You 
will  ask  me  why  ?  1  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  causes  assign- 
ed ;  which,  perhaps,  are  none  of  them  the  true  ones.  It  is  said  that  the  King 
reproached  him  with  having  exceeded  his  powers  in  making  the  Hanover 
Convention,  which  his  1(.  H.  absolutely  denied,  and  threw  up  thereupon. 
This  is  certain,  that  he  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington,  last 
Sunday,  after  having  quitted,  and  went  strait  to  Windsor ;  where,  his  peo- 
ple say,  that  he  intends  to  reside  quietly,  and  arouse  hiroself  as  a  private  man. 
But  I  conjecture  that  matters  will  soon  be  made  up  again,  and  that  he  will 
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resume  his  employments.  You  will  easily  imagine  what  apeculationa  this 
erent  has  occasioned  in  the  pablic ;  I  shall  neither  trouble  yon  nor  myself 
with  relating  them ;  nor  would  this  sheet  of  paper,  or  even  a  quire  more, 
contain  them.  Some  refine  enoogh,  to  sospect  that  it  is  a  concerted  quar- 
rel, to  justify  tomdHxiy  to  somebody f  with  regard  to  the  Conrention ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  it. 

His  R.  H.*8  people  load  the  Hanover  Ministers^  and  more  particulariy 
our  friend  Munchausen  here,  with  the  whole  blame ;  but  with  what  degree 
of  truth  I  know  not.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the  whole  negociauoa  of 
that  affair  was  broached  and  carried  on  by  the  Hanover  Ministers,  and  Moa- 
sieur  Sternberg  at  Vienna,  absolutely  unknown  to  the  English  Miniaten,  till 
it  was  executed.  This  affair  combined  (for  people  will  combine  it)  with 
the  astonishing  return  of  our  great  armament,  not  only  re  mfedeL,  bat  even 
ifiieniald,  makes  such  a  jumble  of  reflections,  conjectures,  and  refinements, 
that  one  is  weary  of  hearing  them.  Our  Tacituses  and  MachiaveU  go  deep^ 
suspect  the  worst,  and,  perhaps  as  they  often  do,  overshoot  the  mark.  For 
my  own  part,  I  fkirly  confess  that  I  am  bewildered,  and  have  not  oertaiD 
postuiata  enough,  not  only  to  found  any  opinion,  but  even  to  form  coojec* 
tures  upon :  and  this  is  the  language  which  I  think  you  sbonid  hold  to  aD 
who  speak  to  you,  as  to  be  sure  all  will,  upon  that  subject.  Plead,  aa  jroo 
truly  may,  your  own  ignorance ;  and  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  those 
nice  points,  at  such  a  distance,  and  without  knowing  all  circumstances,  which 
you  cannot  be  supposed  to  do.  And  as  to  the  Duke's  resignatioa ;  you 
should,  in  my  opinion,  say,  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a  little  too  much 
vivacity  in  the  case,  but  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  make  no  doubt  of  the 
thing's  being  soon  set  right  again ;  as,  in  truth,  I  daresay  it  wilL  Upon 
these  delicate  occasions,  you  must  practise  the  ministerial  abruga  and  perd- 
ftage  ;  for  silent  gesticuUtions,  which  you  would  be  most  inclined  Us  would 
not  be  sufficient :  something  must  be  said,  but  that  something,  when  ana- 
lysed, must  amount  to  nothing.  As  for  instance,  II  est  vraiquon  s'yperdj 
mais  que  roulez-votu  queje  vous  dise  f — ii  y  a  bien  du  pour  et  du  contre  ; 
un  pelit  Resident  ne  voit  gueres  lejond  du  sac, — //  faut  atiendre, — Those 
sort  of  expletives  are  of  infinite  use  ;  and  nine  people  in  ten  think  they  mean 
something.  But  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to 
say,  in  beeming  confidence,  that  you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
principal  objection  of  his  Majesty  to  the  Convention  was,  that  his  Highness** 
interests,  and  the  affair  of  his  troops,  were  not  sufiiciently  considered  in  it. 
To  the  Prussian  Minister  assert  boldly,  that  you  know  de  science  certaine^ 
that  the  principal  object  of  his  Majesty's  and  his  British  Ministry's  inten- 
tion, is  not  only  to  perform  all  their  present  engagements  with  his  Master, 

but  to  take  new  and  stronger  ones  for  his  support ;  for  this  is  true ai 

least  at  present. 

You  did  very  well  in  inviting  Comte  Botbmar  to  dine  with  you.  Yoa 
see  how  minutely  I  am  informed  of  your  proceedings,  though  not  from  your- 
self.    Adieu. 

1  go  to  Bath  next  Saturday ;  bat  direct  your  letters,  as  usual,  to  London 
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LETTER  CCCXXIIL 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  October  20.  1757. 

I  arrived  here  safe,  but  far  from  sound,  last  Sunday.  I  haTe  consequently 
drank  these  waters  but  three  days,  and  yet  I  find  myself  somethbg  better 
for  them.  The  night  before  I  left  London,  I  was  for  some  hours  at  New- 
castle-house ;  where  the  letters,  which  came  in  that  morning,  lay  upon  the 
table  ;  and  his  Grace  singled  out  yours  with  great  approbation,  and  at  the 
same  time  assured  me  of  his  Majesty's  approbation  too.  To  these  two  ap- 
probations, I  truly  add  my  own,  which,  sans  vaniiij  may  perhaps  be  near 
as  good  as  the  other  two.  In  that  letter  you  venture  vos  peiits  raisanne' 
mens  very  properly,  and  then  as  properly  make  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  Go 
on  so,  with  diligence,  and  you  will  be,  what  I  began  to  despair  of  your  ever 
being,  somebody.  I  am  persuaded,  if  you  would  own  the  truth,  that  you 
feel  yourself  now  much  better  satisfied  with  yourself,  than  you  were  while 
yon  did  nothing. 

Application  to  busmeas,  attended  with  approbation  and  success,  flatters 
and  animates  the  mind ;  which,  in  idleness  and  inaction,  stagnates  and  pu- 
trefies. I  could  wish,  that  every  rational  man  would,  evtery  night  when  he 
goes  to  bed,  ask  himself  this  question,  What  have  I  done  to-day  f  Have 
I  done  any  thing  that  can  be  of  use  to  myself  or  others  ?  Have  I  employed 
my  time,  or  have  I  squandered  it  ?  Have  I  lived  out  the  day,  or  have  I 
dozed  it  away  in  sloth  and  laziness  ?  A  thinking  being  must  be  pleased  or 
confounded,  according  as  he  can  answer  himself  these  questions.  I  observe 
that  you  are  in  the  secret  of  what  is  intended,  and  what  Munchausen  is  g^ne 
to  Stade  to  prepare ;  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment  in  my  mind,  and 
which  may  probably  end  in  a  second  volume  to  the  History  of  Ule  Palati- 
nate, in  the  last  century.  His  Serene  Highness  of  Brunswick  has,  in  my 
mind,  played  a  prudent  and  a  saving  game ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that 
the  other  Serene  Highness,  at  Hamburgh,  is  more  likely  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, than  to  embark  in  the  great  scheme. 

I  Hce  no  signs  of  the  Duke's  resuming  his  employments ;  bat,  on  the  eon* 
trary,  i  am  assured,  that  his  Majesty  is  coolly  determined  to  do  as  well  as 
he  can  without  him.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Fox,  have  worked  hard 
to  make  up  matters  in  the  closet,  but  to  no  purpose.  People's  self-love  is 
very  apt  to  make  them  think  themselves  more  necessary  than  they  are :  and 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  the  dupe  of  that  sen- 
timenty  and  was  taken  at  his  word  when  he  least  expected  it :  like  my  pre- 
decessor, Lord  Harrington,  who,  when  he  went  into  the  closet  to  resign  the 
seals,  bad  them  not  about  him  ;  so  sure  he  thought  himself  of  being  prey- 
ed to  keep  them. 

The  whole  talk  of  London,  of  this  place,  and  of  every  place  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  is  of  our  great,  expensive,  and  yet  fruitless  expedition!  I  have 
seen  an  officer  who  was  there,  a  very  sensible  and  observing  man  ;  who  told 
me,  that,  had  we  attempted  Rochfort,  the  day  after  we  took  the  island  of 
Aix,  our  success  had  been  infallible  ;  but  that,  after  we  had  sauntered  (God 
knows  why)  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  island,  he  thinks  the  attempt  would 
have  been  impracticable ;  because  the  French  had  in  that  time  got  together 
all  the  troops  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  a  very  considerable  number.  In 
short,  there  must  have  b^n  some  secret  in  that  whole  affair,  that  has  rot 
yet  transpired  ;  and  I  cannot  help  snapecting  that  it  came  from  Stade.     Wis 
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had  not  been  fluccessfal  there ;  perhaps  we  were  not  desiroaa,  that  an  ex- 
pedition, in  which  toe  had  neither  been  concerned  nor  conRulted,  should 

prove  60 :  M 1  was  our  creature ;  and  a  word  to  the  wise  will  aometiroef 

go  a  great  way.     M 1  is  to  have  a  public  trial,  from  which  the  public 

expects  great  discoveries Not  L 

Do  you  visit  Soltikow,  the  Russian  Minister,  whose  house,  I  am  told,  is 
the  great  scene  of  pleasures  at  Hamburgh  ?  His  mistress,  I  take  for  grant- 
ed, is  by  this  time  dead>  and  he  wears  some  other  body's  shackles.  Her 
death  comes,  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  comme  la  mtnitarde  aprh 
diner.  I  am  curious  to  see  what  tyrant  will  succeed  her,  not  by  divine, 
bat  by  military  right ;  for,  barbarous  as  they  are  now,  and  still  more  bar^ 
barous  as  they  have  been  formerly,  they  have  had  very  little  regard  to  the 
more  barbarous  notion  of  divine,  indefeasible,  hereditary  right. 

The  Praetorian  bands,  that  is,  the  guards,  I  presume,  have  been  engaged 
m  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Prince ;  but  still,  I  think,  that  little  John  of 
Archangel  will  be  heard  of  upon  this  occasion,  unless  prevented  by  a  quiet- 
ing draught  of  hemlock  or  nightshade ;  for  I  suppose  they  are  not  arrived 
to  the  politer  and  genteeler  poisons  of  Acqua  Tufana  *,  sugar-plums,  fcc 

Lord  Halifax  has  accepted  his  old  employment,  with  the  honorary  addi- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  Council.     And  so  we  heartily  wish  you  a  good -night. 


LETTER  CCCXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  November  4.  1757. 

The  sons  of  Britain,  like  those  of  Noah,  must  cover  their  parent  s  shame 
as  well  as  they  can  ;  for  to  retrieve  its  honour  is  now  too  late.  One  woakl 
really  think  that  our  Ministers  and  Generals  were  all  as  drunk  as  the  Pstri- 
arch  was.     However,  in  your  situation,  yon  must  not  be  Cham  ;  but  sprfad 

your  cloak  over  our  disgrace,  as  far  as  it  will  go.     M 1  calls  ak>ud  fbr 

a  public  trial ;  and  in  that,  and  that  only,  the  public  agrees  with  him.  There 
will  certainly  be  one ;  but  of  what  kind  is  not  yet  fixed.  Some  are  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  others  for  a  martial  one :  neither  will,  in  my  opinion, 
discover  the  true  secret ;  for  a  secret  there  most  unquestionably  is.  Why 
we  staid  six  whole  days  in  the  island  of  Aix,  mortal  cannot  imagine ;  which 
time  the  French  employed,  as  it  was  obvious  they  would,  in  assembling  all 
their  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochfurt,  and  making  our  attempt 
then  really  impracticable.  The  day  after  we  had  taken  the  island  of  Aix, 
your  friend.  Colonel  Wolfe,  publicly  offered  to  do  the  business  with  6ve  hun- 
dred men  and  three  ships  only.  In  all  these  complicated  political  machines, 
there  are  so  many  wheels  within  wheels,  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  guess  which  of  them  gives  direction  to  the  whole.  Mr 
Pitt  is  convinced  that  the  principal  wheel,  or,  if  you  will,  the  spoke  in  his 

wheelj  came  from  Stade.     This  is  certain,  at  least,  that  M 1  was  the 

man  of  confidence  with  that  person.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  ca5e. 
there  is,  to  be  sure,  hitherto,  an  hiatus  valde  deflendus. 

The  meeting  of  the  Parliament  will  certainly  be  very  numerous,  were  it 
only  from  mriosity  ;  but  the  majority  on  the  side  of  the  court  will,  1  dare- 
say, be  a  great  one.     The  people  of  the  late  Captain  General,  however  in- 

*  Acqua  Tufana,  a  Neapolitan  slow  poison,  resembling  cXckt  water,  and  invented 
by  a  womaii  at  Naples*  of  the  name  of  Tufana. 
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clined  to  oppose,  will  be  obliged  to  concar.  Their  com  minions,  which  they 
have  no  desire  to  lose,  will  make  them  tractable ;  for  those  gentlemen, 
though  all  men  of  honour,  are  of  Sosia's  mind,  que  le  vrai  Amphitrion  est 
celui  au  Fon  dine.  The  Tories,  and  the  city,  have  engaged  to  support 
Pitt ;  the  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  independent,  and  the  impartial, 
as  y(»u  well  know,  are  not  worth  mentioning.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  in- 
tendn  to  bring  the  affair  of  his  Convention  into  Parliament,  for  his  own  jus- 
tification :  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  as  I  cannot  conceive  that  transactions  so 
merely  electoral  can  be  proper  objects  of  inquiry  or  deliberation  for  a  Bri- 
tish Parliament ;  and,  therefore,  should  such  a  motion  bo  made,  I  presume 
it  will  be  immediately  quashed.  By  the  commission  lately  given  to  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  of  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
Great  Britain,  the  door  seems  to  be  not  only  shut,  but  bolted,  against  bis 
Royal  Highness's  return ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  that 
breach  is  irreparable.  The  reports  of  changes  in  the  ministry,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  are  idle  and  groundless.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Pitt  really 
agree  very  well ;  not,  I  presume,  from  any  sentimental  tenderness  for  each 
other,  but  from  a  sense  that  it  is  their  mutual  interest ;  and,  as  the  late  Cap- 
tain Generals  party  is  now  out  of  the  question,  I  do  not  see  what  should 
produce  the  least  change. 

The  visit,  lately  made  to  Berlin,  was,  I  daresay,  neither  a  friendly  nor 
an  inoffensive  one.  The  Austrians  always  leave  behind  them  pretty  lasting 
monuments  of  their  visits,  or  rather  visitations ;  not  so  much,  I  believe,  from 
their  thirst  of  glory,  as  from  their  hunger  of  prey. 

This  winter,  I  take  for  granted,  must  produce  a  peace  of  some  kind  or 
another ;  a  bad  one  for  us,  no  doubt,  and  yet  perhaps  better  than  we  should 
get  the  year  after.  I  suppose  the  King  of  Prussia  is  negociating  with  France, 
and  endeavouring  by  those  means  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  with  the  loss 
only  of  Silesia,  and  perhaps  Halberstadt,  by  way  of  indemnification  to  Sax- 
ony ;  and,  considering  all  circumstances,  he  would  be  well  off  upon  those 
termti.  But  then  how  is  Sweden  to  be  satisfied  ?  Will  the  Russians  restore 
Mem  til  ?  Will  France  have  been  at  all  this  expense  gratis  f  Must  there  be 
no  acquisition  for  them  in  Flandera  ?  I  daresay  they  have  stipulated  some- 
thing of  that  sort  for  themselves,  by  the  additional  and  secret  treaty,  which 
I  km»w  they  made,  last  May,  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Must  we  give 
up  whatever  the  French  please  to  desire  in  America,  besides  the  cession 
of  >:inorca  in  perpetuity?  I  fear  we  must,  or  else  raise  twelve  millions 
mbre  next  year,  to  as  little  purpose  as  we  did  this,  and  have  consequently 
a  worse  peace  afterwards.  I  turn  my  eyes  away,  aa  much  as  I  can,  from 
this  miserable  prospect ;  but,  as  a  citiseen  and  member  of  society,  it  re- 
curs to  my  imagination,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavoura  to  banish  it  from 
my  thoughts.  I  can  do  myself  nor  my  country  no  good :  but  I  feel  the 
wretched  situation  of  both :  the  state  of  the  latter  makes  me  better  bear 
that  of  the  former ;  and,  when  I  am  called  away  from  my  station  here,  I 
shall  think  it  rather  (as  Cicero  says  of  Crassus)  mors  donata  quam  vita 
erepia, 

I  have  often  desired,  but  in  vain,  the  favour  of  being  admitted  into  your 
private  apartment  at  Hamburgh,  and  of  being  informed  of  your  private  life 
there.  Your  mornings,  1  hope  and  believe,  are  employed  in  business ;  but 
give  nie  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  I  suppose  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  appropriated  to  amusements  and  pleasures.     In  what  houses 

4  1 
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are  you  domestic  ?  Who  are  so  in  yoors  ?  In  short,  let  me  to,  and  do  not 
be  denied  to  me. 

Here  I  am,  as  usual,  seeing  few  people,  and  bearing  fewer ;  drinking  the 
waters  regularly  to  a  minute,  and  am  sometbing  the  better  for  tbem.  I 
read  a  great  deal,  and  vary  occasionally  my  dead  company.  I  convene 
with  grave  folios  in  the  morning,  while  my  head  is  clearest,  and  my  atlen- 
tion  Ktrongest :  I  take  up  less  severe  quartos  after  dinner  :  and  at  night  1 
choose  the  mixed  company  and  arousing  chit-chat  of  octatrcM  and  duodeci- 
mos. Je  tire  parti  de  tout  ce  queje  puis  ;  that  is  my  philosophy ;  and  1 
mitigate,  as  much  as  I  can,  my  physical  ills,  by  diverting  my  attenboa  to 
other  objects. 

Here  is  a  report  that  Admiral  Holborne*s  fleet  is  destroyed,  in  a  ana- 
ner,  by  a  storm :  1  hope  it  is  not  true,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  report ;  bat 
I  believe  it  has  suffered.  This  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  mwfortaaak 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BolA,  Novmmhfr  go.  1757. 

I  write  to  you  now,  because  I  love  to  write  to  yon  ;  and  hope  that  my 
letters  are  welcome  to  you ;  for  otherwise  I  have  very  little  to  infonn  yoa 
of.  The  King  of  Prussia's  late  victory  you  are  better  informed  of  tfaao  we 
are  here.  It  has  given  infinite  joy  to  the  unthinking  public,  who  are  not 
aware  that  it  comes  too  late  in  the  year,  and  too  late  in  the  war,  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  very  great  consequences.  There  are  six  or  seven  thousami 
of  the  human  species  less  than  there  were  a  month  ago,  and  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  all.  However,  I  am  glad  of  it,  upon  account  of  the  pleasure  and 
the  glory  which  it  gives  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  I  wish  well  as  a  man, 
more  than  as  a  King.  And  surely  he  is  so  great  a  man,  that  had  be  lived 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  his  life  been  transmitted  to  us 
in  a  language  that  we  could  not  very  well  understand,  I  mean  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  we  should  have  talked  of  him  as  we  do  now  of  your  Alexanders, 
your  Csesars,  and  others,  with  whom,  I  believe,  we  have  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance.  Au  re*te,  I  do  not  see  that  his  aflairs  are  moch  mended  by 
this  victory.  The  same  combination  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  afiainst 
him  still  subsists,  and  must  at  last  prevail.  I  believe  the  French  amrwill 
melt  away,  as  is  usual,  in  Germany ;  but  his  army  is  extremely  diminitoed 
by  battles,  fatigues,  and  desertion  :  and  he  will  find  great  difficulties  in  re- 
cruiting it,  from  his  own  already  exhausted  dominions.  He  must  therefore, 
and  to  be  sure  will,  negotiate  privately  with  the  French,  and  get  better  terms 
that  way  than  he  could  any  other. 

The  report  of  the  three  General  Officers,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  and  General  Waldegrave,  was  laid  before  the  King  last 

Saturday,  after  their  having  sat  four  days  upon  M t*s  affair :  nobody  ytt 

knows  what  it  is  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  M 1  will  be  brought 

to  a  court-martial.  That  you  may  not  mistake  this  matter,  aa  most  people 
here  do,  I  must  explain  to  you,  that  this  examination,  before  the  three  above- 
mentioned  GeneraJ  Officers,  was  by  no  means  a  trial  ;  but  only  a  prerions 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  to  see  whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  cause  to 
bring  him  to  a  regular  trial  before  a  court-martial.  The  case  is  exactly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  a  grand  jury ;  who,  upon  a  previous  and  general  examioa- 
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tion,  find,  or  do  not  find,  a  bill,  to  bring  the  matter  before  tlie  petty  jury  ; 
where  the  fact  is  finally  tried.  For  my  own  part,  my  opinion  is  fixed  upon 
that  affair :  I  am  convinced  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  defeated  ;  and  no- 
thing that  can  appear  before  a  court- martial  can  make  me  alter  that  opinion. 
I  have  been  too  long  acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  have  great  regard 
for  human  testimony :  and  a  very  great  degree  of  probability,  supported  bv 
various  concurrent  circumstances,  conspiring  in  one  point,  will  have  much 
greater  weight  with  me,  than  human  testimony  upon  oath,  or  even  upon  ho- 
nour ;  both  which  I  have  frequently  seen  considerably  warped  by  private 
views. 

The  Parliament,  which  now  stands  prorogued  to  the  first  of  next  month, 
it  is  thought  will  be  put  off  for  some  time  longer,  till  we  know  in  what  light 
to  lay  before  it  the  state  of  our  alliance  with  Prussia,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Hanover  neutrality ;  which,  if  it  did  not  quite  break  it,  made  at  least 
a  great  flaw  in  it. 

The  birth-day  was  neither  fine  nor  crowded ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the 
j^ing  was  that  day  seventy-five.  The  old  court  and  the  young  one  are  much 
better  together,  since  the  Duke's  retirement ;  and  the  King  has  presented 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  service  of  plate. 

I  am  still  unwellt  though  I  drink  these  waters  very  regularly.  I  will 
atay  here  at  least  six  weeks  longer,  where  I  am  much  quieter  than  I  should 
be  allowed  to  be  in  town.  When  things  are  in  such  a  miserable  situation  as 
they  are  at  present,  I  desire  neither  to  be  concerned  nor  consulted,  still  less 
quoted.     Adieu ! 


LETTER  CCCXXVI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JBaih,  NiweMber  26.  1757. 

I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  your  short  account  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
victory  ;  which  victory,  contrary  to  custom,  turns  out  more  complete  than 
it  was  at  first  reported  to  be.  This  appears  by  an-  intercepted  letter  from 
Monsieur  de  St  Germain  to  Monsieur  d*Affiry,  at  the  Hague ;  in  which  be 
tells  him,  Cette  armie  est  eniUrement  fondue^  and  lays  the  blame,  very 
strongly,  upon  Monsieur. de  Soubize.  But,  be  it  greater  or  be  it  less,  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  because  the  King  of  Prussia  (whom  I  honour  and  almost  adore) 
I  am  sure  is.  Though  daiUeun^  between  you  and  me,  ou  esi-ce  que  eela 
mene  ?  To  nothing,  while  that  formidable  union,  of  the  three  great  powers 
of  Europe,  subsists  against  him,  could  that  be  any  way  broken,  something 
might  be  done ;  without  which  nothing  can.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  will  do  all  he  can  to  detach  France.  Why  should  not 
we,  on  our  part,  try  to  detach  Russia  ?  At  least,  in  our  present  distresSi 
omnia  tentanda^  and  sometimes  a  lucky  and  unexpected  hit  turns  up.  This 
thought  came  into  my  head  this  morning ;  and  I  give  it  to  yon,  not  as  a 
very  probable  scheme,  but  as  a  possible  one,  and  consequently  worth  try- 
ing. The  year  of  the  Russian  subsidies  (nominally  paid  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  but  really  by  France)  is  near  expired.  The  former  probably  can- 
not, and  perhaps  the  latter  will  not,  renew  them.  The  court  of  Peters- 
burgh  is  beggarly,  profuse,  greedy,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous.  Why  should 
not  we  step  in  there,  and  out-bid  them  ?  If  we  could,  we  buy  a  great  army 
at  once ;  which  would  give  an  entire  new  turn  to  the  affitirs  of  that  pan 
of  the  world,  at  least.     And  if  we  bid  haod6omely»  I  do  not  believe  the 
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bonne  foi  of  that  court  woald  stand  io  the  way.     Both  oar  court  and  ow 
Parliament  would,  I  am  very  sure,  give  a  very  great  som,  and  very  cheer- 
tally,  for  this  purpose.     In  the  next  place,  Why  should  not  yoa  wriggle  yoll^ 
self,  if  possible,  into  so  great  a  scheme  ?  You  are,  no  doubt,  much  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Russian  Resident,  Soltikow ;  Why  should  you  not  sound  bin,  as 
entirely  from  yourself,  upon  this  subject  ?  You  may  ask  bim.  What,  does  your 
court  intend  to  go  on  next  year  in  the  pay  of  France,  to  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  all  Europe,  and  throw  universal  monarchy  into  the  hands  of  that  al- 
ready great  and  always  ambitious  power?  I  know  you  think,  or  at  least  call 
yourselves,  the  allies  of  the  Empress  Queen ;  but  is  it  not  plain  that  she  will 
be,  in  the  first  place,  and  you  in  the  next,  the  dupes  of  France  ?  At  tbii 
very  time  you  are  doing  the  work  of  France  and  Sweden :  and  that  for  smk 
miserable  subsidies,  much  inferior  to  those  which  I  am  sure  you  might  have^ 
in  a  better  cause,  and  more  consistent  with  the  true  interest  of  finasiiu 
Though  not  empowered,  1  know  the  manner  of  thinking  of  my  own  coort 
so  well,  upon  this  subject,  that  I  will  venture  to  promise  you  much  better 
terms  than  those  you  have  now,  without  the  least  apprehensions  of  bmtf 
disavowed.     Should  he  listen  to  this,  and  what  more  may  occur  to  yoa  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  and  ask  you,  Sn  ierirai-je  d  ma  courf  Answer 
him,  Ecriviz,  dcrivdz^  Monsieur,  hardiment,    Je  prendrai  UnU  cda  sur 
tnoi.     Should  this  happen,  as  perhaps,  and  as  I  heartily  wish  it  may,  then 
write  an  exact  relation  of  it  to  your  own  court.     Tell  them,  that  yoa  tboogbt 
the  measure  of  such  great  importance,  that  you  could  not  help  taking  ibis 
little  step  towards  bringing  it  about ;  but  that  you  mentioned  it  only  as  froB 
yourself,  and  that  yuu  have  not  in  the  least  committed  them  by  it.     If  Sol- 
tikow lends  himself  in  any  degree  to  this,  insinuate,  that,  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  aifairH,  and  particularly  of  the  King's  Electoral  dominions,  yoa  are 
very  sure  that  his  Majesty  would  have  une  reconnoissance  sans  bonus  for 
all  those,  by  whose  means  so    deHirablc  a  revival  of  an  old  and  long  friend- 
ship should  be  brought  about,    Vou  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that,  without  doubt, 
Mr  Keith's  instructions  are  to  the  same  effect :  but  I  will  answer  yoa,  that 
you  can,  if  you  please,  do  it  better  than  Mr  Keith  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that,  be  all  that  as  it  will,  it  must  be  very  advantageous  to  you  at  home,  to 
shew  that  you  have  at  least  a  contriving  head,  and  an  alertness  in  business. 

I  had  a  letter,  by  the  last  post,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  in  which 
he  congratulates  me,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  Lord  Hardwicke's,  upon  the 
approbation  which  your  dispatches  give,  not  only  to  them  two,  but  to  others. 
.This  success,  so  early,  should  encourage  your  diligence,  and  rouse  your  am- 
bition, if  you  have  any  ;  you  may  go  a  great  way,  if  you  desire  it,  bariug  »o 
much  time  before  you. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  the  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  three  G*  neral  Of- 
ficers, appointed  to  examine  previously  into  the  conduct  of  General  M ^t ; 

it  is  ill  written,  and  ill  spelled  ;  but  no  matter ;  you  will  decypher  iu  Yoa 
will  observe,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  that  it  points  strongly  to  a  court-martial ; 
which,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  held  upon  him.  I  presume  there  will  be  os 
shooting  in  the  final  sentence ;  but  I  do  suppose  there  will  be  breaking,  \c» 

I  have  had  some  severe  returns  of  my  old  complaints,  last  week,  and  an 
still  unwell ;  I  cannot  help  it. 

A  friend  of  yours  arrived  here  three  days  ago ;  she  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
serviceable  strong- bodied  bay  mare,  with  black  mane  and  tail ;  you  easily 
guess  who  I  mean.     She  is  come  with  mamma,  and  without  caro  sposo. 

Adieu  I  my  head  will  not  let  me  go  on  longer. 
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MY  DEAR  FRI£ND,  Both,  DtemOm'  31.  1757. 

I  have  thU  momenl  received  yoar  letter  of  the  IStb,  with  the  inclosed 
papers.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that^  till  then,  you  never  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  any  one  of  my  letters. 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  party  spirit,  among  yoar  brother  Ministers  at 
Hamburgh,  runs  as  high  as  you  represent  it,  becaose  I  can  easily  believe  the 
errors  of  the  homan  mind  ;  but  at  the  same  time  1  most  observe,  that  such 
a  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  little  minds  and  subaltern  Ministers,  who  think  to 
atone  by  zeal,  for  their  want  of  merit  and  importance.  The  political  diffe- 
rences of  the  several  courts  should  never  influence  the  personal  behaviour  of 
their  several  Ministers  towards  one  another.  There  is  a  certain  proddi 
noble  et  galant^  which  should  always  be  observed  among  the  Ministers  of 
powers  even  at  war  with  each  other,  which  will  always  turn  out  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ablest ;  who  will  in  those  conversations  find,  or  make,  opportuni- 
ties of  throwing  out,  or  of  receiving  useful  hints.  When  I  was  last  at  the 
Hague,  we  were  at  war  with  both  France  and  Spain ;  so  that  I  could  neither 
visit,  nor  be  visited  by,  the  Ministers  of  those  two  Crowns :  but  we  met 
every  day,  or  dined  at  third  places,  where  we  embraced  as  personal  friendly 
and  trifled,  at  the  same  time,  upon  our  being  political  enemies ;  and  by  this 
sort  of  badinage^  1  discovered  some  things  which  I  wanted  to  know.  There 
is  not  a  more  prudent  maxim,  than  to  live  with  one's  enemies  as  if  they  may 
one  day  become  one's  friends  ;  as  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or  later,  in 
ilie  vicissitudes  of  political  affairs. 

To  your  question,  which  is  a  rational  and  prudent  one.  Whether  I  was 
authorised  to  give  you  the  hint)^  concerning  Russia  by  any  people  in  power 
here,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  was  not :  but,  as  1  had  pressed  them  to  try  what 
might  be  done  with  Russia,  and  got  Mr  Keith  to  be  dispatched  there  some 
months  sooner  than  otherwise,  I  daresay,  be  would,  with  the  proper  instruc- 
tions for  that  purpose,  I  wished  that,  by  the  hints  I  gave  you,  you  might 
have  got  the  start  of  him,  and  the  merit,  at  least,  of  having  entami  that  mat- 
ter with  Sultikow.  What  you  have  to  do  with  him  now,  when  you  meat 
with  him  at  any  third  place,  or  at  his  own  house,  (where  you  are  at  liberty 
to  go,  while  Russia  has  a  Minister  in  London,  and  we  a  Minister  at  Peters 
burgh,)  is  in  my  opinion,  to  say  to  him,  in  an  easy  cheerful  manner.  He  bien^ 
Monsieur^  je  me  flaUe  que  nous  serons  bierUdt  amis  publics^  aussi  bien 
quamis  personels.  To  which  he  will  probably  ask.  Why,  or  how  ?  You 
will  reply,  Because  you  know  that  Mr  Keith  is  gone  to  his  court  with  in- 
siruciiuiiM,  which  you  think  must  necessarily  be  agreeable  there.  And  throw 
oui  to  him,  that  nothing  but  a  change  of  their  present  system  can  save  Li- 
vonia to  Russia ;  for,  that  he  cannot  suppose,  that,  when  the  Swedes  bbali 
have  recovered  Pomerania,  they  will  long  leave  Russia  in  quiet  posscKsion 
of  Livonia.  If  he  is  so  much  a  Frenchman  as  you  say,  he  will  make  you  some 
weak  answers  to  this ;  but,  as  you  will  have  the  better  of  the  argument  on 
yuur  bide,  yuu  may  remind  him  of  the  old  and  almost  uninterrupted  con-^ 
iiection  between  F'rance  and  Sweden,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Russia.  Many" 
otlier  arguments  will  naturally  occur  to  you  in  such  a  conversation,  if  you 
have  it.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  piece  of  ministerial  art,  which  is  sometimes 
of  use ;  and  that  is,  to  sow  jealousies  among  one's  enemies,  by  a  seeming  pre* 
ference  shewn  to  tome  one  of  them.    Monaieor  Hecbt's  rivents  are  re«f> 
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rie$  indeed.  How  shoald  hit  Master  have  made  the  gaUen  arrangemenUi 
which  he  talks  of,  and  which  are  to  he  forged  into  shackles  for  General  Fer- 
mor  ?  The  Prussian  finances  are  not  in  a  condition  now  to  make  such  ex- 
pensive arrangements.  Bat  I  think  yon  may  tell  Monsieur  Hecht,  in  con- 
fidence, that  you  hope  the  instructions  with  which  you  know  that  Mr  Keith 
is  gone  to  Petersbui^,  may  hare  some  effect  upon  the  measures  of  that 
court. 

I  would  advise  yon  to  live  with  that  same  Monsieur  Hecht  in  all  the  con- 
fidence, familiarity,  and  connection,  which  prudence  will  allow.  I  mean  it 
with  regard  to  the  King  of  Rrussia  himself,  by  whom  I  could  wish  you  to 
be  known  and  esteemed  as  much  as  possible,  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  some 
day  or  other.  If  man,  courage,  conduct,  constancy,  can  get  the  better  of 
all  the  diflicuhies  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  to  struggle  with,  be  will  mt 
superior  to  them.  But  still,  while  his  alliance  subsists  against  him,  I  dread 
let  gro8  e$cadron$.  His  last  victory,  of  the  5th,  was  certainly  the  complet* 
est  that  has  been  heard  of  these  many  years.  I  heartily  wish  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick  just  such  a  one  over  Monsieur  de  Richelieu's  army ;  and  that  he 
may  take  my  old  acquaintance  the  Mar6chal,  and  send  him  over  here  to  po- 
lish and  perfume  us. 

I  heartily  wish  you,  in  the  plain,  home- spun  style,  a  great  number  of  happy 
new  years,  well  employed  in  forming  both  your  mind  and  your  mannen^  to 
be  useful  and  agreeable  to  yourself,  your  country,  and  your  friends !  That 
these  wishes  are  sincere,  your  secretary's  brother  will,  by  the  time  of  your 
receiving  this,  have  remitted  you  a  proof,  from  Yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXVIII. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  LoHiim,  FAnuoy  a  17^ 

I  received  by  the  same  post  your  two  letters  of  the  ISth  and  17th  past; 
and  yesterday  that  of  the  S7th,  with  the  Russian  manifesto  inclosed,  in  wlifcb 
her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  has  been  pleased  to  give  every  rpason, 
except  the  true  one,  for  the  march  of  her  troops  against  the  King  of  Phnsia. 
The  true  one,  I  take  it  to  be,  that  she  has  just  received  a  rery  great  sum  of 
money  from  France,  or  the  Empress  Queen,  or  both,  for  that  purpose. 
Point  dargenty  point  de  Itusse,  is  now  become  a  maxim.  Whatever  may  be 
the  motive  of  their  march,  the  effects  must  be  bad ;  and,  according  to  my 
speculations,  those  troops  will  replace  the  French  in  Hanover  and  Lower 
Saxony ;  and  the  French  will  go  and  join  the  Austrian  army.  You  ask  me, 
if  I  still  despond  ?  Not  so  much  as  I  did  after  the  battle  of  Colen :  the  battles 
of  Rosbach  and  Lissa  were  drams  to  me,  and  gave  me  some  momentary  spirits : 
but  though  I  do  not  absolutely  despair,  I  own  I  greatly  distrust.  I  readily 
allow  the  king  of  Prnssia  to  be  necpluribus  impar  ;  but  still,  idien  tbe^trrer 
amount  to  a  certain  degree  of  plurality^  courage  and  abilities  must  yield  at 
last.  Michel  here  assures  me,  that  he  does  not  mind  the  Russians ;  but,  as 
I  have  it  from  the  gentleman's  own  mouth,  I  do  not  believe  him.  We  sliall 
very  soon  send  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  entertain  the  Swedes ;  which  I 
believe  will  put  an  end  to  their  operations  in  Pomerania ;  so  that  I  have  no 
great  apprehensions  from  that  quarter ;  but  Russia,  I  confess,  sticks  in  niy 
stomach. 

Every  thing  goes  smoothly  in  Parliament ;  the  King  of  Phisaia  has  united 
all  our  parties  in  his  support ;  and  the  Tories  have  dedared,  that  they  will 
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give  Mr  Pitt  unlimited  credit  for  this  seasion ;  there  has  not  been  one  single 
di?i8ion  yet  upon  pablic  points,  and  1  believe  will  not.  Oar  American  ex- 
pedition is  preparing  to  go  soon  ;  the  disposition  of  that  afiRnir  seems  to  me 
a  little  extraordinary.  Abercrombie  is  to  be  the  sedentary,  and  not  the  act- 
ing commander ;  Amherst,  Lord  Howe,  and  Wolfe,  are  to  be  the  acting,  and 
I  hope  the  active  officers.  I  wish  they  may  agree.  Amherst,  who  is  the 
oldest  officer,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  same  great  person  who  influenced 
Mordauntv  so  much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  this  country.  This  is 
most  certain,  that  we  have  force  enough  in  America,  to  eat  up  the  French 
alive  in  Canada,  Quebec,  and  Louisburg,  if  we  have  but  skill  and  spirit  enough 
to  exert  it  properly ;  but  of  that  I  am  modest  enough  to  doubt. 

When  you  come  to  the  egotism,  which  1  have  long  desired  you  to  come 
to  with  roe,  you  need  make  no  excuses  for  it.  The  egotism  is  as  proper 
and  as  satisfactory  to  one  s  friends,  as  it  is  impertinent  and  misplaced  with 
strangers.  I  desire  to  see  you  in  your  every-day  clothes,  by  your  fire-side, 
in  your  pleasures ;  in  short,  in  your  private  life ;  but  1  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  this.  Whenever  you  condescend  to  do  it,  as  you  promise, 
stick  to  truth ;  for  I  am  not  so  uninformed  of  Hamburgh  as  perhaps  you 
may  think. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  very  unweUy  and  very  weary  of  being  so ;  and  with 
little  hopes,  at  my  age,  of  ever  being  otherwise.  I  often  wish  for  the  end 
of  the  wretched  remnant  of  my  life ;  and  that  wish  is  a  rational  one ;  but 
then  the  innate  principle  of  self  preservation,  wisely  implanted  in  our  natures 
for  obvious  purposes,  opposes  that  wish,  and  makes  us  endeavour  to  spiv 
out  our  thread  as  long  as  we  can,  however  decayed  and  rotten  it  may  be 
and,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  we  seek  on  for  that  chymic  gold,  which 
beggars  us  when  old. 

Whatever  your  amusements,  or  pleasures,  may  be  at  Hamburgh,  I  dare- 
say you  taste  them  more  sensibly  than  ever  you  did  in  your  life,  now  that 
you  have  business  enough  to  whet  your  appetite  to  them.  Business,  one 
half  of  the  day,  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  pleasures  of  the  other  half.  I 
hope,  and  believe,  that  it  will  be  with  you  as  it  was  with  an  apothecary 
whom  I  knew  at  Twickenham.  A  considerable  estate  fell  to  him  by  an  un- 
expected accident ;  upon  which  he  thought  it  decent  to  leave  off  his  busi*- 
ness ;  accordingly  he  generously  gave  up  his  shop  and  his  stock  to  his  head 
ooan,  set  up  his  coach,  and  resolved  to  live  like  a  gentleman ;  but,  in  less 
than  a  month,  the  man,  used  to  business,  found,  that  living  like  a  gentleman 
was  dying  of  ennui ;  upon  which  he  bought  his  shop  and  stock,  resumed 
hit  trade ;  and  lived  very  happily,  after  he  had  something  to  do.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXXIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londom,  Ftbrmaiy  24.  175& 

1  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  with  the  inclosed ; 
which  I  return  you,  that  there  may  be  no  chasm  in  your  papers.  1  had 
heard  before  of  Burrish's  death,  and  had  taken  some  steps  thereupon ;  but 
I  very  soon  dropped  that  aflair,  for  ninety-nine  good  reasons ;  the  first  of 
which  was,  that  nobody  is  to  go  in  his  room,  and  that,  had  be  liveii,  he  wa» 
to  have  been  recalled  finom  Munich.  Bat  another  reason,  more  flattering  for 
yon,  was,  that  you  could  not  be  spared  from  Hamburgh.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  as  the  place  where  yon  are  now,  is  the  great  eiUrepdi 
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of  busiuesa ;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  you  will  necesBarily  go  to  some 
of  the  courts  in  the  ueighboarhood,  (Berlin,  I  hope  and  believe,)  which  will 
he  a  much  more  desirable  situation  than  to  rust  at  Munich,  where  we  can 
never  have  any  business  beyond  a  subsidy.  Do  but  go  on,  and  exert  your- 
self where  you  are,  and  better  things  will  soon  follow. 

Surely  the  inaction  of  our  army  at  Hanover  continues  too  long.  We  ex- 
pected wonders  from  it  some  time  ago,  and  yet  nothing  is  attempted.  The 
French  will  soon  receive  reinforcements,  and  then  be  too  strong  for  us; 
whereas  they  are  now  most  certainly  greatly  weakened  by  desertion,  sick- 
ness, and  deaths.  Does  the  King  of  Prussia  send  a  body  of  men  to  our  ar- 
my or  not  ?  or  has  the  march  of  the  Russians  cut  him  out  work  for  all  his 
troops  ?  I  am  afraid  it  has.  If  one  body  of  Russians  joins  tlie  Austrian 
army  in  Moravia,  and  another  body  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  he  will  have 
his  hands  very  full,  too  full,  1  fear.  The  French  say  they  will  have  an  ar- 
my of  180,0U0  men  in  Germany  this  year;  the  Empress  Queen  will  have 
150,000;  if  the  Russians  have  but  40,000,  what  can  resist  such  a  force? 
The  King  of  Prussia  may  say,  indeed,  with  more  justice  than  ever  any  one 
person  could  before  him,  Moi.  Medea  superesL 

You  promised  me  Rome  egotism ;  but  I  have  received  none  yet.  Do 
you  frequent  the  Landgrave  ?  HanteZ'Vous  les  grands  de  la  ierre  f  What 
are  the  connections  of  the  evening  ?  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
kind,  let  me  know  in  your  next. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  still  very  unanimous :  There  was  a  little  po- 
pular squib  let  off  this  week,  in  a  motion  of  Sir  John  Glynne's,  teconde«l 
foy  Sir  John  Philips,  for  annual  Parliaments.  It  was  a  very  cold  scent,  aud 
put  an  end  to  by  a  division  of  190  to  70. 

Good  night.     Work  hard,  that  you  may  divert  yourself  well. 


LETTER  CCCXXX. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  March  4.  1756L 

I  should  have  been  much  more  surprised  at  the  contents  of  your  letter  of 
the  17th  past,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  have  seen  Sir  C.  W.,  about  three  or 
four  hours  before  1  received  it.  I  thought  he  talked  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  he  engaged  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  master  of  Vienna 
in  the  month  of  May;  and  he  told  me  that  you  were  very  much  in  love 
with  his  daughter.     Your  letter  explained  all  this  to  me ;  and  next  day.  Lord 

and  Lady  E gave  me  innumerable  instances  of  his  frenzy,  with  which 

I  shall  not  trouble  you.  '  What  inflamed  it  the  more  (if  it  did  not  entirely 
occasion  it)  was  a  great  quantity  of  cantharides,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  ta- 
ken at  Hamburgh,  to  recommend  himself,  1  suppose,  to  Mademoiselle  John. 
He  was  let  blood  four  times  on  board  the  ehip,  and  has  been  let  blood  four 
times  more  since  his  arrival  here ;  but  still  the  inflammation  continues  very 
high.  He  is  now  under  the  care  of  his  brothers,  who  do  not  let  him  go 
abroad.  They  have  written  to  this  same  Mademoiselle  John,  to  prevent, 
if  they  can,  her  coming  to  England,  anci  told  her  the  case;  which,  wheniihe 
hears,  she  must  be  as  mad  as  he  is,  if  she  lakes  the  journey.  By  the  way* 
she  must  be  une  dame  aveniurierCf  to  receive  a  note  for  10,000  roubles, 
from  a  man  whom  she  had  known  but  three  days ;  to  take  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage, knowing  he  was  married  already ;  and  to  engage  herself  to  follow  him 
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to  England.  I  suppose  this  is  sot  the  first  adventure  of  the  sort  which  sh^^ 
has  had. 

After  the  news  we  received  yesterday*  that  the  French  had  evacuated 
Hanover,  all  but  Hamel,  we  daily  expect  much  better.  We  pursue  them, 
we  cut  them  off  en  detail,  and  at  last  we  destroy  their  whole  army.  I  wis' 
it  may  happen,  and,  moreover,  I  think  it  not  impossible. 

My  bead  in  much  out  of  order,  and  only  allows  me  to  wish  you  good 


night. 


LETTER  CCCXXXI 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  March  22.  1756. 

1  have  now  your  letter  of  the  8th  lying  before  me,  with  the  favourable  ac- 
count of  our  progress  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  reasonable  prospect  of  more 
decisive  success.  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  this,  when  my  friend  Mun- 
chausen took  his  leave  of  me,  to  go  to  Stade,  and  break  the  neutrality ;  I 
thought  it  at  least  a  dangerous,  but  rather  a  desperate  undertaking ;  where- 
as, hitherto,  it  has  proved  a  very  fortunate  one.  I  look  upon  the  French 
army  aa  fondue  ;  and,  what  with  desertion,  deaths,  and  epidemical  distem- 
pers, I  daresay  not  a  third  of  it  will  ever  return  to  France.  The  great  ob- 
ject is  now,  what  the  Russians  can  or  will  do ;  and  whether  the  King  of 
Prussia  can  hinder  their  junction  with  the  Austrians,  by  beating  either,  be- 
fore they  join.     I  will  trust  him  for  doing  all  that  can  be  done 

Sir  C.  W.  is  still  in  confinement,  and,  I  fear,  will  always  be  so,  for  he  seems 
cum  ratione  insanire  ;  the  physicians  have  collected  all  he  has  said  and 
done,  that  indicated  an  alienation  of  mind,  and  have  laid  it  before  him  in 
writing  ;  he  has  answered  it  in  writing  too,  and  justifies  himself  by  the  most 
plausible  arguments  that  can  possibly  be  urged.  He  tells  his  brother,  and 
the  few  who  are  allowed  to  see  him,  that  they  are  such  narrow  and  con- 
tracted minds  themselves,  that  they  take  those  for  road,  who  have  a  great 
and  generous  way  of  thinking  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  determined  to  send 
hid  daughter  over  to  you  in  a  fortnight,  to  be  married,  without  any  previous 
agreement  or  settlements,  it  was  because  he  had  long  known  you,  and  loved 
you,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour ;  and  therefore  would  not  treat  with  you 
as  with  an  attorney :  That  as  for  Mademoiselle  John,  be  knew  her  merit 
and  her  circumstances ;  and  asks,  whether  it  is  a  sign  of  madness,  to  have  a 
due  regard  for  the  one,  and  a  just  compassion  for  the  other.  I  will  not  tire 
yuu  with  enumerating  any  more  instances  of  the  poor  man*s  phrenzy ;  but 
ctiHclude  this  subject  with  pitying  him,  and  poor  human  nature,  which  holds 
its  reason  by  so  precarious  a  tenure.  The  lady,  who  you  tell  me  is  set  out, 
en  sera  pour  la  peine  el  Usfraix  du  voyage,  for  her  note  is  worth  no  more 
than  her  contract.  By  the  way,  she  must  be  a  kind  of  aventuriere,  to  en- 
gage so  easily  in  such  an  adventure  with  a  man  whom  she  had  not  known 
above  a  week,  and  whose  debui  of  10,000  roubles  shewed  him  not  to  be  in 
his  right  senses. 

You  will  probably  have  seen  General  Yorke,  by  this  time,  in  bis  way  to 
Berlin  or  Breslau,  or  wherever  the  King  of  Prussia  may  be.  As  he  keeps 
his  commission  to  the  States  General,  I  presume  he  is  not  to  stay  long  with 
his  Prussian  Majesty ;  but,  however,  while  be  ia  there,  take  care  to  write 
to  him  very  constantly,  and  to  give  all  the  informations  you  can.  His  fii- 
thcr.  Lord  Hardwickei  is  yoor  great  puff;  he  commends  yonr  office  letters 

4k 
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f exceedingly.  I  woald  have  the  Berlin  commission  yoar  object,  in  good 
lime :  never  lose  view  of  it.  Do  all  you  can  to  recommend  yourself  to  thn 
King  of  Prnssia  on  your  side  of  the  water,  and  to  smooth  your  way  for  tliai 
commission  on  this  ;  by  the  turn  which  things  have  taken  of  late,  it  most  al- 
ways be  the  most  important  of  all  foreign  commissions  from  honco. 

I  have  no  news  to  send  yeu,  as  things  here  are  extremely  quiet ;  so  good 
jiight. 


LETTER  CCCXXXIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  London,  April  25.  1758. 

I  am  now  two  letters  in  your  debt,  which  I  think  is  the  6rst  time  that 
-ever  1  was  so,  in  the  long  course  of  our  correspondence.  But,  besides  that 
my  head  has  been  very  much  out  of  order  of  late,  writing  is  by  no  means 
■  that  easy  thing  that  it  was  to  me  formerly.  I  find  by  experience,  th^t  the 
mind  and  the  body  are  more  than  married,  for  they  are  most  intimately 
united ;  and  when  the  one  sufifera,  the  other  sympathises.  Non  sian  qttaiu 
eram  :  Neitlier  my  memory  nor  my  invention  are  now  what  they  formerly 
were.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  my  own  fault :  I  cannot  accuse  Nature,  for 
1  abused  her ;  and  it  is  reasonable  I  should  suffer  for  it. 

J  do  not  like  the  return  of  the  oppression  upon  your  lungs ;  but  the  ri- 
gour of  the  cold  may  probably  have  brought  it  upon  you,  and  your  laugs 
nut  in  fault.     Take  care  to  live  very  cool,  and  let  your  diet  be  ratber  low. 

We  have  had  a  second  winter  here,  more  severe  than  the  first,  at  least  it 
(teemed  so,  from  a  premature  summer  that  we  had,  for  a  fortnight,  in  March ; 
which  brought  every  thing  forwards,  only  to  be  destroyed.  I  have  expe- 
rienced it  at  Blackbeath,  where  the  promise  of  fruit  was  a  most  flattering 
uiie,  and  all  nipped  in  the  bud  by  frost  and  snow,  in  April.  1  shall  not  have 
a  single  peach  or  apricot. 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  from  hence  concerning  public  afiTairs,  but  arfiat 
you  read  as  well  in  the  newspapers.  This  only  is  extraordinary :  that  last 
week,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  above  ten  millions  were  granted,  and  the 
whole  Hanover  army  taken  into  British  pay,  with  but  one  single  negative, 
which  was  Mr  Viner^s. 

Mr  Pitt  gains  ground  in  the  closet,  and  yet  does  not  lose  it  in  the  pablic 
That  is  new. 

Monsieur  Kniphausen  has  dined  with  me ;  he  is  one  of  the  prettiest  fel- 
lows I  have  seen ;  he  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  life  and  fire,  ies  maniires 
dun  honnele  homme,  el  ie  ton  de  la  parfaittment  'bonne  eompoffnie.  You 
like  him  yourself;  try  to  be  like  him  :  it  is  in  your  power. 

I  hear  that  Mr  Mitchel  is  to  be  recalled,  notwithstanding  the  King  uf 
Prussia's  instances  to  keep  him.  But  why,  is  a  secret  that  I  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

You  will  not  fail  to  offer  the  Landgrave,  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  (whu 
I  find  are  going  home,)  to  be  their  agent  and  commissioner  at  Hamburgh. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  present  state  of  Russia,  nor  tbe  motions  of  the ir 
armies.  They  change  their  generals  once  a-week  ;  sometimes  they  march 
with  rapidity,  and  now  they  lie  quiet  behind  tbe  Vistula.  We  have  a  thou- 
sand stories  here  of  the  interior  of  that  government,  none  of  which  I  believe. 
Some  say,  that  the  Great  Duke  will  be  set  aside.  Woronzoff  is  said  to  be 
entirely  a  Frenchman,  and  that  Monsieur  de  rHdpital  governa  both  faim  and 
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the  conrt.  Sir  C.  W.  is  taid,  by  bis  indiacretions,  to  bave  caused  the  dis- 
grace of  Bestuchef,  which  seems  not  impossible.  In  short,  every  thing  of 
every  kind  is  said,  because,  I  believe,  very  little  is  truly  known.  A  propos 
of  Sir  C.  VV. ;  he  is  out  of  confinement,  and  gone  to  his  house  in  the  country 
for  the  whole  summer.  They  say  be  is  now  very  cool  and  well.  I  have 
seen  his  Circe,  at  her  window  in  Pftll-Mall;  she  is  painted,  powdered, 
curled,  and  patched,  and  looks  taventure.     She  has  been  offered,  by  Sir  C. 

W 's  friends,  L.500  in  full  of  all  demands,  but  will  not  accept  of  it.     La 

comtesse  veut  plaider,  and  I  fancy yatre  autre  chose  si  elie  pent.  Jubeo  te 
bene  valere. 


LETTER  CCCXXXIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BltMtath,  May  18.  1758. 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  now  before  me,  and  condole  with  you  upon 
the  present  solitude  and  inaction  of  Hamburgh.  You  are  now  shrunk  from 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  consummate  Minister,  to  be  but,  as  it  were, 
a  common  man.  But  this  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  the  case  of 
most  great  men  ;  who  have  not  always  had  equal  opportunities  of  exerting 
their  talents.  The  greatest  must  submit  to  the  capriciousness  of  fortune ; 
though  they  can,  better  than  others,  improve  the  favourable  moments.  For 
instance,  who  could  have  thought,  two  years  ago,  that  you  would  have  been 
the  Atlas  of  the  Northern  Pole ;  but  the  Good  Genius  of  the  North  ordered 
it  so  ;  and  now  that  you  have  set  that  part  of  the  globe  right,  you  return  to 
otiutn  cum  dignitaU.  But  to  be  serious :  now  that  you  cannot  have  much 
office  business  to  do,  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do,  that  would  employ  you, 
I  should  think,  both  usefully  and  agreeably.  I  mean,  that  you  should  write 
short  memoirs  of  that  busy  scene,  in  which  you  have  been  enough  concem- 
>ed,  since  your  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  to  be  able  to  put  together  authentic 
facts  and  anecdotes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  do  it  or  not ;  but  I  do  know,  that  if  you  will,  olim  hac  memi^ 
nissejuvabit.     I  would  have  them  short,  but  correct  as  to  facts  and  dates. 

I  have  told  Alt,  in  the  strongest  manner,  your  lamentations  for  the  loss 
of  the  House  of  Cassel,  et  il  en  fera  rapport  d  son  Serinissime  MaUre, 
When  you  are  quite  idle,  (as  probably  you  may  be,  some  time  this  sumrmer,) 
why  should  you  not  ask  leave  to  make  a  tour  to  Cassel  for  a  week  ?  which 
would  certainly  be  granted  you  from  hence,  and  which  would  be  looked  up- 
on as  a  bon  prodde  at  Cassel. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  probably,  by  this  time,  at  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
making  the  Queen  of  Hungary  really  do,  what  Monsieur  de  Bellisle  only 
threatened  ;  sign  a  peace  upon  the  ramparts  of  her  capital.  If  she  U  obsti- 
nate, and  will  not,  she  must  fly  either  to  Presburg  or  to  Inspruck,  and 
Vienna  must  fall.  But  I  think  he  will  offer  her  reasonable  conditions  enough 
for  herself ;  and  I  suppose,  that,  in  that  case,  Caunitz  will  be  reasonable 
enough  to  advise  her  to  accept  of  them.  What  turn  would  the  war  take 
then  ?  Would  the  French  and  Russians  carry  it  on  without  her  ?  The  King 
of  Prusbia,  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  would  soon  sweep  them  out  of 
Germany.  By  this  time  too,  I  believe,  the  French  are  entertained  in  Ame- 
rica with  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  Quebec ; 
for  we  have  a  force  there  equal  to  both  those  undertakings,  and  officers  there, 
now,  that  will  execute,  what  Lord  L never  would  so  much  as  attempt. 
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Hia  appointmeots  were  too  considerable  to  let  him  do  any  thing  thttt  niigfat 
possibly  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Lord  Howe,  upon  seeing  pliunly  that  he 
was  resolved  to  do  nothing,  had  asked  leave  to  retam,  as  well  as  Loid 
Charles  Hay. 

We  have  a  great  expedition  preparing,  and  which  will  soon  be  ready  to 
sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  fifteen  thousand  good  troops,  eighty  batteriag 
cannons,  besides  mortars,  and  every  other  thing  in  abnndance,  fit  for  either 
battle  or  siege.  Lord  Anson  desired,  and  is  appointed,  to  command  the 
fleet  employed  upon  this  expedition ;  a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  trifling  one 
Conjectures  concerning  its  destination  are  infinite ;  and  the  moat  ignoiaat 
are,  as  usnal,  the  boldest  conjecturers*  If  I  form  any  conjectares,  I  keep 
them  to  myself,  not  to  be  disproved  by  the  event ;  but,  in  trnth,  I  fonn 
none  :  I  might  have  known,  but  would  not. 

Every  thing  seems  to  tend  to  a  peace  next  winter :  our  encceas  in  Ame- 
rica, which  is  hardly  doubtful,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  in  Germany,  which 
is  as  little  so,  will  make  France  (already  sick  of  the  expense  of  the  war) 
very  tractable  for  a  peace.  I  heartily  wish  it :  for  though  people's  headi 
are  half  turned  with  the  King  of  Prussia's  success,  and  will  he  quite  tuned, 
if  we  have  any  in  America,  or  at  sea,  a  moderate  peace  will  suit  ns  better 
than  this  immoderate  war  of  twelve  millions  a-year. 

Domestic  afiairs  go  just  as  they  did ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr 
Pitt  jog  on  like  man  and  wife  ;  that  is,  seldom  agreeing,  often  quarrelling; 
but  by  mutual  interest,  upon  the  whole,  not  parting.  The  latter,  I  am  told, 
gains  ground  in  the  closet ;  though  he  still  keeps  his  strength  in  the  Hoese, 
and  his  popularity  in  the  public ;  or,  perhaps,  because  of  that. 

Do  you  hold  yoiu'  resolution  of  visiting  your  dominions  of  Bremen  and 
Lnbeck  this  summer  ?  If  you  do,  pray  take  the  trouble  of  informing  yourself 
correctly  of  the  several  constitutions  and  customs  of  those  places,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Hanseatic  towns :  it  will  do  yon  no 
barm,  nor  cost  you  much  trouble ;  and  it  is  so  much  clear  gain  on  the  side 
of  useful  knowledge. 

1  am  now  settled  at  Blackbeath  for  the  summer;  where  unseasonable 
frost  and  snow,  and  hot  and  parching  east  winds,  have  destroyed  all  my  fruit, 
and  almost  my  fruit-trees.  I  vegetate  myself  little  better  than  they  do ;  I 
crawl  about  on  foot  and  on  horseback  ;  read  a  great  deal,  and  write  a  little ; 
and  am  very  much  yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BiacUnath^  May  30.  1756. 

I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  answer,  so  this  goes  to  you  unprovoked. 
But  a  propos  of  letters  ;  you  have  had  great  honour  done  you,  in  a  letter 
from  a  fair  and  ruyal  hand,  nu  less  than  that  of  her  Royal  Highness  thtf 
PrincesH  of  Cassel ;  she  has  written  your  panegyric  to  her  taster,  Princew 
Amelia,  who  sent  me  a  compliment  upon  it.  This  has  likewise  done  yoo 
no  harm  with  the  King,  who  said  gracious  things  upon  that  occasion.  1 
suppose  you  had  for  her  Royal  Highness  those  attentions,  which  I  wibh  to 
God  you  would  have,  in  due  proportions,  for  every  body.  You  see,  by  this 
instance,  the  effects  of  them  ;  they  are  always  repaid  with  interest.  I  am 
more  confirmed  by  this  in  thinking,  that,  if  you  can  conveniently,  yoo  should 
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Bsk  leave  to  go  for  a  week  to  Cassel,  to  return  yoar  thanks  for  all  fayoar:* 
received. 

I  cannot  expound  to  myself  the  conduct  of  the  Russians.  There  roust 
be  a  trick  in  their  not  marching  with  more  expedition.  They  have  either 
had  a  sop  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  they  want  an  animating  dram  from 
France  and  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussia  s  conduct  always  explains  itself 
by  the  events ;  and,  within  a  very  few  days,  we  roust  certainly  hear  of  some 
very  great  stroke  from  that  quarter.  1  think  I  never  in  my  life  remember  a 
period  of  time  so  big  with  great  events  as  the  present :  within  two  months, 
the  fate  of  the  House  of  Austria  will  probably  be  decided :  within  the  same 
space  of  tiroc,  we  shall  certainly  hear  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of 
our  army's  proceeding  to  Quebec :  within  a  few  days,  we  shall  know  the 
good  or  ill  success  of  our  great  expedition ;  for  it  is  sailed  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  long  before  we  shall  hear  something  of  the  Prince  of  Brunswick's  ope- 
rations, from  whom  I  also  expect  good  things.  If  all  these  things  turnout, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will,  we  may  once,  in  our  turn,  dic- 
tate a  reasonable  peace  to  Franoe,  who  now  pays  seventy />er  cent,  insurance 
upon  its  trade,  and  seven  per  cent,  for  all  the  money  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  year. 

Comte  Botlimar  has  got  the  small-pox,  and  of  a  bad  kind.  Kniphausen 
diverts  himself  much  here ;  he  sees  all  places  and  all  people,  and  is  ubiquity 
itself.  Mitchel,  who  was  much  threatened,  stays  at  last  at  Berlin^  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Lady  *  *  *  is  safely  delivered  of  a 
son,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  noble  family.  The  expression,  of  a  woman's  ha- 
ving brought  her  husband  a  son,  seems  to  be  a  proper  and  cautious  one ;  for 
it  is  never  said,  from  whence. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  passed  your  time  now  at  Hamburgh, 
since  it  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  strangers  and  of  business;  but  1  will  not, 
because  I  know  it  is  to  no  purpose.     You  have  sworn  not  to  tell  me. 

Sir  William  Sitanhope  told  me,  that  you  promised  to  send  him  some  Old 
Hock  from  Hamburgh,  and  so  you  did not.  If  yon  meet  with  any  super- 
latively good,  and  not  else,  pray  send  over  Sifottdre  of  it,  and  write  to  him. 
I  shall  have  a  share  in  it.  But  unless  you  find  some,  either  at  Hamburgh  or 
at  Bremen,  uncommonly  and  almost  miraculously  good,  do  not  send  any. 
Dixi,     Yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND  Blackheath,  Jwu  Ja  1758. 

The  secret  is  out ;  St  Malo  is  the  devoted  place.  Our  troops  began  to 
laud  at  the  Bay  of  Cancale  the  5th,  without  any  opposition.  We  have  no 
farther  accounts  yet,  but  expect  some  every  moment.  By  the  plan  of  it, 
which  I  have  seen,  it  is  by  no  means  a  weak  place ;  and  I  fear  there  will  be 
many  hats  to  be  disposed  of,  before  it  is  taken.  There  are  in  the  port  above 
thirty  privateers  ;  about  sixteen  of  their  own,  and  about  as  many  taken  from 
us. 

Now  for  Africa,  where  we  have  had  great  success.  The  French  have  been 
driven  out  of  all  their  forts  and  settlements  upon  the  Gum  coast,  and  upon  the 
river  Senegal.  They  had  been  many  years  in  possession  of  them,  and  by 
them  annoyed  our  African  trade  exceedingly ;  which,  by  the  way,  toute  pro* 
portion  gardee,  is  the  most  lucrative  trade  we  have.     The  present  booty  is 
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likewise  very  considorable,  in  gold  dust,  and  gam  seneca ;  which  it  a  rery 
valuable,  by  being  a  very  necessary  commodity,  for  all  our  stained  and  print* 
ed  linens. 

Now  for  America.  The  least  sanguine  people  here  expect,  the  latter  end 
of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  to  have  the  account  of  the  tak- 
ing of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  all  the  forts  with  hard  names  in  North  America. 

Captain  Clive  has  long  since  settled  Asia  to  our  satisfaction ;  so  that  three 
parts  of  the  world  look  very  favourable  for  us.  Europe,  I  submit  to  the 
care  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  and  I 
think  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  it.  France  is  out  of  luck,  and  oat 
of  courage ;  and  will,  I  hope,  be  enough  out  of  spirits  to  submit  to  a  reason- 
able peace.  By  reasonable,  I  mean  what  all  people  call  reasonable  in  their 
own  case ;  an  advantageous  one  for  us. 

I  have  set  all  right  with  Munchausen  ;  who  would  not  own  that  he  was  at 

all#ifended,  and  said,  as  you  do,  that  his  daughter  did  not  stay  long  enoogb, 

*  nor  appear  enough  at  Uambargli,  for  you  possibly  to  know  that  she  was  therSi 

But  people  are  always  ashamed  to  own  the  little  weaknesses  of  self-love, 

which,  however,  all  people  feel  more  or  less.     The  excuse,  I  saw,  pleased. 

1  will  send  you  your  quadrille  tables  by  the  first  opportunity,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Mr  Mathias  here.  Felices  fausl€eque  sint  /  May  you  win 
upon  them,  when  you  play  with  men ;  and  when  you  play  with  women,  either 
win,  or  know  why  you  lose. 

Miss marries  Mr next  week.      Who  proffers  Love^  proffers 

Deaths  says  Waller  to  a  dwarf:  in  my  opinion,  the  conclusion  must  instant- 
ly choak  the  little  lady.  Admiral  *  *  *  marries  Lady  *  *  *  ;  there  the  dan- 
ger, if  danger  is,  will  be  on  the  other  side.  The  lady  has  wanted- a  nnuiso 
long,  that  she  now  compounds  for  half  a  one.     Half  a  loaf 

I  have  been  worse  since  my  last  letter;  but  am  now,  I  think,  recoverbg; 
tant  va  la  cruche  a  feau  ; — and  1  have  been  there  very  often. 

Good  night.      1  am  faithfully  and  truly  yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXXVi. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bkckheath,  Jum  87.  175a 

You  either  have  received  already,  or  will  very  soon  receive,  a  little  case 
from  Amsterdam,  directed  to  you  at  Hamburgh.  It  is  for  Princess  Amelia, 
the  King  of  Prussia's  sister,  and  contains  some  books,  which  she  desired  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  to  procure  her  from  England,  so  long  ago  as  when  he  was 
at  Berlin  :  he  sent  fur  them  immediately  ;  but,  by  I  do  not  know  whatpuz- 
ale,  they  were  recommended  to  the  care  of  Mr  Selwyn,  at  Paris,  who  took 
such  care  of  them,  that  he  kept  them  near  three  years  in  his  warehouse,  and 
has  at  last  sent  them  to  Amsterdam,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  yon. 
If  the  books  are  good  for  any  thing,  they  must  be  considerably  improved, 
by  having  seen  so  much  of  the  world  ;  but,  as  I  believe  they  are  English 
books,  perhaps  they  may,  like  English  travellers,  have  seen  nobody,  bat  the 
several  bankers  to  whom  they  were  consigned  :  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think 
you  had  best  deliver  them  to  Monsieur  Hecht,  the  Prussian  Minister  at 
Hamburgh,  to  forward  to  her  Royal  Highness,  with  a  respectful  compliment 
^rom  you,  which  you  will,  no  doubt,  turn  in  the  best  manner ;  and,  sehn  U 
hon  ton  de  la  parfaitement  bonne  compagnie. 

You  have  already  seen,  in  the  papers,  all  the  particulars  of  our  St  Malo's 
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expedition,  so  I  say  no  more  of  that ;  only  that  Mr  Pitt's  friends  exult  in 
the  destruction  of  three  French  ships  of  war,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
privateers  and  trading  shipH  ;  and  affirm,  that  it  stopped  the  march  of  three- 
score thousand  men,  who  were  going  to  join  the  Comte  de  Clermont's  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Fox  and  company  call  it  breaking  windows  with 
guineas  ;  and  apply  the  fable  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Mouse.  The  next 
object  of  our  fleet  was  to  be  the  bombarding  of  Granville,  which  is  the  great 
entrepdt  of  their  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  will  be  a  considerable  loss  to 
them  in  that  branch  of  their  trade.  These,  you  will  perhaps  say,  are  no 
great  matters,  and  I  say  so  too ;  but,  at  least,  they  are  signs  of  life,  which 
we  had  not  given  for  many  years  before  ;  and  will  shew  the  French,  by  our 
invading  them,  that  we  do  not  fear  their  invading  us.  Were  those  inva- 
sions, in  fishing-boats  from  Dunkirk,  so  terrible  as  they  were  artfully  repre- 
sented to  be,  the  French  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  executing  them, 
while  our  fleet,  and  such  a  considerable  part  of  our  army,  were  employed 
upon  their  coast.     Bui  my  Lord  Ligonier  does  not  want  an  army  at  home. 

Tlie  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  a  most  gracious  speech  neither  by  nor 
from  hi:i  Majesty,  who  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  House  ;  the  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen are,  consequently,  most  of  them,  gone  to  their  several  counties,  to 
do  (to  be  sure)  all  the  good  that  is  recommended  to  them  in  the  speech. 
London,  i  am  told,  is  now  very  empty,  for  I  cannot  say  so  from  knowledge. 
I  vegetate  wholly  here.  I  walk  and  read  a  great  deal,  ride  and  scribble  a 
little,  according  as  my  head  allows,  or  my  spirits  prompt ;  to  write  any  thing 
tolerable,  the  mind  must  be  in  a  natural,  proper  disposition ;  provocatives, 
in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  another,  will  only  produce  miserable,  abortive  per- 
furmancQB.  ' 

Now  that  you  have  (as  I  suppose)  full  leisure  enough,  I  wish  you  would  give 
yourself  the  trouble,  or  rather  the  pleasure,  to  do  what  1  hinted  to  you  some 
time  ago ;  that  is,  to  write  short  memoirs  of  those  affairs  which  have  either 
gone  through  your  hands,  or  that  have  come  to  your  certain  knowledge, 
from  the  inglorious  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  to  the  still  more  scandalous  Treaty 
of  Neutrality.  Connect,  at  least,  if  it  be  by  ever  so  short  notes,  the  pieces 
and  letters  which  you  must  necessarily  have  in  your  hands,  and  throw  in 
the  authentic  anecdotes  that  you  have  probably  heard.  You  will  be  glad 
when  you  have  done  it :  and  the  reviving  past  ideas,  in  some  order  and  mc- 
tliud,  will  be  an  infinite  comfort  tu  you  hereafter.  I  have  a  thousand  times 
regretted  not  having  done  so ;  it  is  at  present  too  late  for  me  to  begin  ;  this 
is  the  right  time  for  you,  and  your  life  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  one.  Would 
young  men  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  their  old  friends, 
they  would  find  the  utility  in  their  youth,  and  the  comfort  of  it  in  their  more 
advanced  age ;  but  they  seldom  consider  that,  and  you,  less  than  any  body 
I  ever  knew.     May  you  soon  grow  wiser  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXXXVn, 

MY  D£AR  FRIEND,  Blackhtath,  June  30.  1758. 

This  letter  follows  my  last  very  close ;  but  I  received  yours  of  the  I5th 
in  the  short  interval.  You  did  very  well  not  to  buy  any  Rhenish,  at  the 
exorbitant  price  you  mention,  without  farther  directions ;  for  both  my  bro- 
ther and  I  think  the  money  better  than  the  wine,  be  the  wine  ever  so  good. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  our  stock  in  hand  of  humble  Rhenish,  of  about 
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three  shillings  t-hoUle.  However,  pour  la  rareii  du/aii,  I  will  lajr  out 
twelve  dacats,  for  tweWe  bottles  of  the  wine  of  1665,  by  way  of  an  eren- 
taal  cordial,  if  yon  can  obtain  a  senatus  cansukum  for  it.  I  am  in  no  harry 
•  for  it,  so  send  it  roe  only  when  yon  can  conveniently ;  well  packed  np  f Va- 
tencL 

You  will,  I  daresay,  have  leave  to  go  to  Cassel ;  and  if  yon  do  go,  yoa 
will  perhaps  think  it  reasonable,  that  I,  who  was  the  adviser  of  the  journey, 
ftbonld  pay  the  expense  of  it.  I  think  so  too ;  and  therefore,  if  yon  go,  1 
will  remit  the  L.lOO  which  yoa  have  calculated  it  at.  Yon  will  find  the 
House  of  Cassel  the  house  of  gladness ;  for  Hanau  is  already,  or  must  be 
soon,  delivered  of  its  French  guests. 

The  Prince  of  Brunswick's  victory  is,  by  all  the  skilful,  thongfat  a  ckrf 
(Tceuvrit  worthy  of  Turenne,  Cond6,  or  the  most  illustrious  human  bntdierk 
The  French  behaved  better  than  at  Rosbach,  especially  the  Cambiniers 
Royaux^  who  could  not  be  eniamit,  « I  wish  the  siege  of  Olmntz  well  over, 
and  a  victory  after  it ;  and  that,  with  good  news  from  America,  which  I 
think  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of,  must  procure  us  a  good  peace  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  Prince  of  Prussia's  death  is  no  public  misfortune : 
there  was  a  jealousy  and  alienation  between  the  King  and  him,  which  could 
never  have  been  made  up  between  the  possessor  of  the  crown  and  the  next 
heir  to  it.  He  will  make  something  of  his  nephew,  s'il  est  du  bois  dont  on 
en  fait.  He  is  young  enough  to  forgive,  and  to  be  forgiven,  the  possession 
and  the  expectative,  at  least  for  some  years. 

Adieu  I  I  am  unwelly  but  affectionately  yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXXVHL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BlaMeath,  Jufy  1&  1756. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  ;  and  my  last  will  have  in- 
'ormed  you  that  1  had  received  your  former,  concerning  the  Rhenish,  about 
vhich  I  gave  you  instructions.  If  vinum  Mosellanum  est  omni  tempore 
ianum,  as  the  Chapter  of  Treves  asserts,  what  must  this  vinum  Rhenanum 
>e,  from  its  superior  strength  «and  age  ?  It  must  be  the  universal  panacea. 

Captain  Howe  is  to  sail  forthwith  somewhere  or  another,  with  about 
8000  land  forces  on  board  him ;  and  what  is  much  more,  Edward  the  \\  bite 
Prince.  It  is  yet  a  secret  where  they  are  going  ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  secret, 
that  what  16,000  men  and  a  great  fleet  could  not  do,  will  not  be  done  by 
bOOO  men  and  a  much  smaller  fleet.  About  8500  horse,  foot,  and  <lra- 
^oons,  are  embarking,  as  fast  as  they  can,  for  Embden,  to  reinforce  Prince 
Ferdinand's  army ;  late  and  few,  to  be  sure,  but  still  better  than  never,  and 
none.  The  operations  in  Moravia  go  on  slowly,  and  Olmutz  seems  to  be  a 
tough  piece  of  work ;  I  own  I  begin  to  be  in  pain  for  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
for  the  Russians  now  march  in  earnest,  and  Marechal  Daun*s  army  is  cer- 
tainly superior  in  number  to  his.     God  send  him  a  good  delivery  ! 

You  have  a  Danish  army  now  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  they  say  a  very 
fine  one ;  I  presume  you  will  go  to  see  it,  and,  if  you  do,  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  when  the  Danish  Monarch  comes  to  review  it  himself;  pour 
prendre  langue  de  ce  Seigneur.  The  rulers  of  the  earth  are  all  worth 
knowing ;  they  suggest  moral  reflections :  and  the  respect  that  one  naturally 
has  for  God*s  vicegerents  here  on  earth,  is  greatly  increased  by  acquaintance 
with  them. 
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Yoar  card  tables  are  gone,  and  they  indoee  some  suits  of  clothes,  and 
some  of  these  clothes  inclose  a  letter. 

Yoiir  friend  Lady  *  *  is  gone  into  the  country  with  her  Lord,  to  nego- 
ciate,  coolly  and  at  leisure,  their  intended  separation.  My  Lady  insists  up- 
on  my  Lord's  dismissing  the  *  *,  as  ruinoas  to  his  fortune ;  my  Lord  in- 
sists, in  his  turn,  upon  my  Lady's  dismissing  Lord  *  * ;  my  Lady  replieH. 
that  that  is  unreasonable,  since  Lonl  ^  *  creates  no  expense  to  the  family, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  My  Lord  confesses,  that  there  is  some  weight  in 
this  argument :  but  then  pleads  sentiment :  my  Lady  says,  a  fiddlestick  fur 
sentiment,  after  having  been  married  so  long.  How  this  matter  will  end, 
is  in  the  womb  of  time,  namfuit  ante  Helenam. 

Ytm  did  very  well  to  write  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Prince  Ferdinand : 
such  attentions  are  always  right,  and  always  repaid  in  some  way  or  other. 

I  nm  glad  you  have  c<mnected  your  negociations  and  anecdotes ;  and,  1 
hope,  not  with  your  usual  laconism.     Adieu  I  Yours. 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  BlaMeath,  AitguMt  1.  1768. 

I  think  the  court  of  Cassel  is  more  likely  to  make  you  a  second  visit  at 
Hamburgh,  than  you  are  to  return  theirs  at  Cassel ;  and  therefore,  till  that 
matter  is  clearer,  I  shall  not  mention  it  to  Lord  Holdernesse. 

By  the  King  of  Prussia's  disappointment  in  Moravia,  by  the  approach  of 
the  liussians,  and  the  intended  march  of  Monsieur  de  Soubize  to  Hanover, 
the  waters  seem  to  me  to  be  as  much  troubled  as  ever.  Je  vats  tres  noir 
actuellement ;  1  see  swarms  of  Austrians,  French,  Imperialists,  Swedes,  and 
Russians,  i:^  all  near  four  hundred  thousand  men,  surrounding  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  have  about  a  third  of  that  number. 
Hitherto  they  have  only  buzzed,  but  now  I  fear  they  will  sting. 

Tlie  immediate  danger  of  this  country  is  being  drowned  ;  for  it  has  not 
ceasivi  raining  these  three  months,  and  withal  is  extremely  cold.  This 
neither  agrees  with  me  in  itself,  nor  in  its  consequences ;  for  it  hinders  me 
from  taking  my  necessary  exercise,  and  makes  me  very  unwell.  As  my 
head  is  always  the  part  offending,  and  is  so  at  present,  1  will  not  do,  like 
many  writers,  write  without  a  head  ;  so  adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXL. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bhckheoth,  Augutt  29.  1758. 

Your  secretary's  last  letter  brought  me  the  good  news  that  the  fever  had 
left  you,  and  I  will  believe  that  it  has ;  but  a  postscript  to  it,  of  only  two 
lines,  under  your  own  hand,  would  have  convinced  me  more  effectually  of  your 
recovery.  An  intermitting  fever,  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxytims  would 
surely  have  allowed  you  to  have  written  a  very  few  lines  with  your  own  hand, 
to  tell  me  how  you  were  ;  and  till  I  receive  a  letter  (as  short  as  you  please) 
from  you  yourself,  1  shall  doubt  of  the  exact  truth  of  any  other  accounts. 

I  Kend  you  no  news,  because  1  have  none ;  Cape  Breton,  Cherbourg, 
&c.  are  now  old  stories ;  we  expect  a  new  one  soon  from  Commodore  Howe, 
but  from  whence  we  know  not.  From  Germany  we  hope  for  good  news ; 
I  confess  I  do  not,  1  only  wish  it.    The  King  of  Prussia  is  marched  to  fight 

4l 
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the  Russians,  and  I  believe  will  beat  them,  if  they  stand.*  bnt  what  then 
What  shall  he  do  next,  with  the  three  hundred  and  fourscore  tlio«a»n«l  dk'u 
now  actually  at  work  upon  him  ?  He  will  do  all  that  man  can  dc»,  bat  at 
last  ilfaut  sueoomber. 

Remember  to  think  yourself  less  well  than  you  are,  in  order  to  lie  qoite 
so :  be  yery  regular,  rather  longer  than  yon  need ;  and  then  there  will  be  ou 
danger  of  a  relapse.     God  bless  you. 


LETTER  CCCXLL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BhMtath,  Stpitmber  5.  i7a& 

1  received,  with  great  pleasure,  your  letter  of  the  22d  August ;  for,  by 
not  haWng  a  line  from  you  in  your  secretary's  two  letters,  I  suspected  thic 
you  \feie  worse  than  he  cared  to  tell  me;  and  so  far  I  was  in  the  right, 
that  your  fever  was  more  malignant  than  intermitting  ones  generally  arr, 
which  seldom  confine  people  to  their  bed,  or  at  roost  only  the  days  of  the 
paroxysms.  Now  that,  thank  God.  you  are  well  again,  thoo.;h  weak,  do 
not  be  in  too  much  haste  to  be  better  and  stronger :  leave  that  to  nature, 
which,  at  your  age,  will  restore  both  your  health  and  strength  as  soon  as  bbe 
should.  Live  cool  for  a  time,  and  rather  low,  instead  of  taking  what  they 
call  heartening  things. 

Your  manner  of  making  presents  is  noble,  ei  tent  la  grandeur  darned  m^ 
preux  Chevalier,  You  depreciate  their  value  to  prevent  any  returns ;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  a  wine  which  has  counted  so  many  Sindicks,  that  can 
only  be  delivered  by  a  senatus  consultum^  and  is  the  panacea  of  the  North, 
should  be  sold  for  a  ducat  a  bottle.  The  sylphium  of  the  RonDansi,  which 
ivas  stored  up  in  the  public  magazines,  and  only  distributed  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  I  daresay,  cost  more  ;  so  that  I  am  convinced,  your  present  if 
much  more  valuable  than  yuu  would  make  it. 

Here  I  am  interrupted,  by  receiving  your  letter  of  the  25th  past.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  able  to  undertake  your  journey  to  Bremen ;  the  motion, 
the  air,  the  new  scene,  the  every  thing,  will  do  you  goo<i,  provided  you  ma- 
nage yourself  discreetly. 

Your  bill  for  fifty  pounds  shall  certainly  be  accepted  and  paid ;  but.  as  in 
conscience  I  think  fifty  pounds  is  too  little,  for  seeing  a  live  Laiid^ntve,  and 
especially  at  Bremen,  which  this  whole  nation  knows  to  be  a  very  dear  placet 
I  shall,  with  your  leave,  add  fifty  mure  to  it.  By  the  way,  when  you  see 
the  Princess  Royal  of  Cassel,  be  sure  to  tell  her  how  sensible  you  are  of  the 
favourable  and  too  partial  testimony,  which  you  know  she  wrote  uf  you  to 
Princess  Amelia. 

The  King  of  Prussia  lias  had  the  victory,  which  you,  in  liome  measure, 
foretold ;  and  as  he  has  taken  la  caisse  milUaire,  1  presume  Mosieun 
les  Busses  sont  hors  de  combat  pour  cette  campagne ;.  for,  point  dargent, 
point  de  Suisse^  is  nut  truer  of  the  laudable  Helvetic  body,  th«m  point 
d  argent,  point  de  Russe,  is  of  the  savages  of  the  Two  Rn^sias,  luit  eien 
excepting  the  Autocratrice  of  them  both.  Serbelloni,  1  believe,  stands  next 
in  his  Prussian  Majesty's  list  to  be  beaten  ;  that  is,  if  he  will  stand ;  as  the 
Prince  de  Soubize  does  in  Prince  Ferdinand's,  upon  the  same  ci»nditioD. 
If  both  these  things  happen,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  we  may  hope 
iov  a  tolerable  peace  this  winter ;  for,  au  bout  du  comptCf  the  King  of  Pras- 
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sia  cannot  hold  oat  another  year ;  and  therefore  be  should  make  the  best 
of  these  favourable  events,  by  way  of  uegociation. 

I  think  I  have  written  a  great  deal,  with  an  actual  giddiness  of  head  upon 
me.     So  Adieu. 

I  am  glad  yon  have  received  my  letter  of  the  Ides  of  July. 


LETTER  CCCXLII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BlaMeaih,  Septtmher  8.  1758b 

This  letter  shall  be  short,  being  only  an  explanatory  note  upon  my  last ; 
for  I  am  not  learned  enough,  nor  yet  dull  enough,  to  make  my  comment 
much  longer  than  my  text.  I  told  you  then,  in  my  former  letter,  that,  with 
your  leave,  (which  I  will  suppose  granted,)  I  would  add  fifty  pounds  to  your 
draught  for  that  sum ;  now,  lest  you  should  misunderstand  this,  and  wait 
for  the  remittance  of  that  additional  fifty  from  hence,  know  then  my  mean- 
ing was,  that  you  should  likewise  draw  upon  me  for  it  when  you  please; 
which,  I  presume,  will  be  more  convenient  to  you. 

Let  the  pedants,  whose  business  it  is  to  believe  lies,  or  the  poets,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  invent  them,  match  the  King  of  Prussia  with  a  hero  in  ancient 
or  modern  story,  if  they  can.  He  disgraces  history,  and  makes  one  give 
some  credit  to  romances.  Calprenede's  Jnba  does  not  now  seem  so  absurd 
ss  formerly. 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  this  whole  summer ;  but  am  now  something 
better :  However,  I  perceive,  que  fesprii  el  le  corps  haissent ;  the  former, 
is  the  last  thing  that  any  body  will  tell  me,  or  own  when  I  tell  it  them ;  but 
I  know  it  is  true.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXLIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blackheaih,  Septmnber  22.  175a 

I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  since  you  left  Hamburgh ;  I  presume 
that  you  are  perfectly  recovered,  but  it  might  not  have  been  improper  to 
have  told  me  so.  I  am  very  far  from  being  recovered ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  worse  and  worse,  weaker  and  weaker  every  day ;  for  which  reason  I 
shall  leave  this  place  next  Monday,  and  set  out  for  Bath  a  few  days  after- 
wards. I  should  not  take  all  this  trouble  merely  to  prolong  the  fag  end  of 
a  life,  from  which  I  can  expect  no  pleasure,  and  others  no  utility;  but  the 
cure,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of  those  physical  ills  which  make  that  life  a 
load  while  it  does  last,  is  worth  any  trouble  and  attention. 

We  are  come  off  but  scurvily  from  our  second  attempt  upon  St  Malo ;  it 
is  our  last  for  this  season ;  and,  in  my  mind,  should  be  our  last  for  ever,  un- 
less we  were  to  send  so  great  a  sea  and  land  force  as  to  give  us  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  taking  some  place  of  great  importance,  such  as  Brost,  Rochefort* 
or  Toulon. 

Monsieur  Munchausen  embarked  yesterday,  as  he  said,  for  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's army ;  but  as  it  is  not  generally  thought  that  his  military  skill  can  be 
of  any  great  use  to  that  Prince,  people  conjecture  that  his  business  must  be 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  suspect  separate  negociations,  neutralities,  and 
what  not.     Kniphausen  does  not  relish  it  in  the  least,  and  is  by  no 
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satisfied  with  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  him  for  it.  Before  be  can 
arrive  there,  I  reckon  that  something  decisive  will  hare  passed  in  Saxon v ; 
if  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  King  of  Prassia,  he  is  crashed ;  bat  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  get  a  complete  victory  (and  he  does  not  get  half  victo- 
ries) over  the  Austrians,  the  winter  may  probably  produce  him  and  as  a  rea- 
sonable peace.  I  look  upon  Russia  as  hars  de  combat  for  some  time ;  France 
is  certainly  sick  of  the  war ;  under  an  unambitious  King,  and  an  incapable 
Ministry,  if  there  is  one  at  all :  and,  unassisted  by  those  two  powers,  \he 
Empress  Queen  had  better  be  quiet.  Were  any  other  man  in  the  situatioD 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce. him  mined ;  hoc 
he  is  such  a  prodigy  of  a  man,  that  I  will  only  say,  I  fear  he  will  be  mined. 
It  is  by  this  time  decided. 

Your  Cassel  court  at  Bremen  is,  I  doubt,  not  very  splendid  money  most 
be  wanting:  but,  however,  I  daresay  their  table  is  always  good,  for  the 
Landgrave  is  a  gourmand;  and  as  you  are  domestic  there,  yoa  may  be  to 
too,  and  recruit  your  loss  of  flesh  from  your  fever :  bat  do  not  recruit  too 
fast.     Adiea. 


LETTER  CCCXLIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  SepUaJber  26. 1738. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  had  a  return  of  your  fever ;  but  to  ny  the 
truth,  you  in  some  measnre  deserved  it,  for  not  carrying  Dr  Middletoo*s  bark 
and  prescription  with  you.  I  foresaw  that  you  would  think  yourself  cured 
too  soon,  and  gave  yoa  warning  of  it ;  but  bygones  are  bygones^  as  Cbar- 
tres,  when  he  was  dying,  said  of  his  sins :  let  us  look  forwards.  Yoa  did 
very  prudently  to  return  to  Hamburgh,  to  good  bark,  and,  I  hope,  a  good 
physician.  Make  all  sure  there  before  yoa  stir  from  thence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  requests  or  commands  of  all  the  Princesses  in  Europe :  I  mean  a 
month  at  least,  taking  the  bark  even  to  supererogation,  that  is,  some  time 
longer  than  Dr  Middleton  requires ;  for,  I  presume,  you  are  got  over  your 
childishness  about  tastes,  and  are  sensible  that  your  health  deserves  more 
attention  than  your  palate.  When  you  shall  be  thus  re-established,  1  approve 
of  your  returning  to  Bremen :  and  indeed  you  cannot  well  avoid  it,  both  with 
regard  to  your  promise,  and  to  the  distinction  with  which  yoa  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Cassel  family. 

Now  to  the  other  part  of  your  letter.  Lord  Holdernesse  has  been  ex- 
tremely civil  to  you,  in  sending  you,  all  under  his  own  band,  such  obligring 
offers  of  his  service.  The  hint  is  plain,  that  he  will  (in  case  you  desire  it) 
procure  you  leave  to  come  home  for  some  time ;  so  that  the  single  question 
is.  Whether  you  should  desire  it  or  not,  now.  It  will  be  two  months  he- 
fore  you  can  possibly  undertake  the  journey,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  and 
either  way  it  would  be  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  one  for  a  cofwalesaniy 
in  the  rigour  of  the  month  of  November ;  you  could  drink  no  mineral  wa- 
ters here  in  that  season,  nor  are  any  mineral  waters  proper  in  your  case,  be- 
ing all  of  them  heating,  except  Seltzer  s ;  then,  what  would  do  yoa  more 
harm  than  all  medicines  could  do  you  good,  would  be  the  pestilential  va- 
pours of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  long  and  crowded  days,  of  which  there 
will  probably  be  many  this  session  ;  where  your  attendance,  if  here,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  required.  I  compare  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  npon  those  days,  to 
la  GroUa  del  Cane. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  wslt  now,  negociations  will  certainly  be 
litirring  all  the  winter,  and  of  those,  the  northern  ones,  you  are  sensible,  are 
not  the  least  important ;  in  these,  if  at  Hamburgh,  yoa  will  probably  have 
your  share,  and  perhaps  a  meritorioas  one.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I 
would  advise  you  to  write  a  very  civil  letter  to  Lord  Holdemesse  ;  and  to 
tell  him,  that  though  you  cannot  hope  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  Majesty's  af* 
fairs  any  where,  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  North,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  unforeseen  accidents  may  throw  it  in  your  way  to  be  of  some  little 
service,  and  that  you  would  not  willingly  be  out  of  the  way  of  those  acci- 
dents ;  but  that  you  shall  be  roost  extremely  obliged  to  his  Lordship,  if  he 
wi\\  procure  you  his  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  return  for  a  few  months 
in  the  spring,  when  probably  affairs  will  be  more  settled  one  way  or  an- 
other. When  things  tend  nearer  to  a  settlement,  and  that  Germany,  from  the 
want  of  money  or  men,  or  both,  breathes  peace  more  than  war,  I  shall  solicit 
Burrish's  commission  for  you,  which  is  one  of  tlie  most  agreeable  ones  in 
his  Majesty's  gift ;  and  I  shall  by  no  means  despair  of  success.  Now  1  have 
given  you  my  opinion  upou  this  affair,  which  does  not  make  a  difference  of 
above  three  months,  or  four  at  most,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  to 
force  your  own,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  different  from  mine ;  but  mine, 
I  tliink,  is  more  both  for  your  health  and  your  interest.  However,  do  at 
you  please ;  may  you  in  this,  and  every  thing  else,  do  for  the  best  I  so  God 
bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXLV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  October  la  175a 

I  received  by  the  same  post  your  two  letters  of  the  29th  past,  and  of  the  Sd 
instant.  The  last  tells  me  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered ;  and  your  re- 
Holutiun  of  going  to  Bremen  in  three  or  four  days  proves  it ;  for  surely  yon 
would  not  undertake  that  journey  a  second  time,  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  without  feeling  your  health  solidly  restored ;  however,  in  all  events,  I 
hope  you  have  taken  a  provision  of  good  bark  with  yon.  I  think  your  at- 
tention to  her  Royal  Highness  may  be  of  use  to  you  here ;  and  indeed  all 
attentions,  to  all  sorts  of  people,  are  always  repaid  in  some  way  or  other ; 
though  real  obligations  are  not.  For  instance ;  Lord  Titchfield,  who  has 
been  with  you  at  Hamburgh,  has  written  an  account  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Portland,  who  are  here,  of  the  civilities  you  shewed  him,  with 
which  he  is  much  pleased,  and  they  delighted.  At  this  rate,  if  you  do  not 
take  care,  you  will  get  the  unmanly  reputation  of  a  well-bred  man :  and  yoor 
countryman,  John  Trott*  will  disown  you. 

I  have  received,  and  tasted  of  your  present ;  which  is  a  tres  ffrand  vin, 
i)ut  more  cordial  to  the  stomach  than  pleasant  to  the  palate.  1  keep  it  as 
physic,  only  to  take  occasionally,  in  little  disorders  of  my  stomach  ;  and  in 
those  cases  I  believe  it  is  wholesomer  than  stronger  cordials. 

1  have  been  now  here  a  fortnight ;  and  though  I  am  rather  better  than 
when  I  came,  I  am  still  far  from  well.  My  head  is  giddier  than  becomes  a 
head  of  my  age ;  and  my  stomach  has  not  recovered  its  retentive  faculty. 
Leaning  forwards,  particularly  to  write,  does  not  at  present  agree  with 
Yours. 
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LETTER  CCCXLVL 

MY  DBAR  FRlENDy  Both,  Odober  2a  1756. 

Your  letter  has  quieted  my  alarms  ;  for  1  find  by  it,  that  yoa  are  aa  well 
recorered  fu  yoa  conld  be  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  your  bnsinese  now,  to 
keep  yourself  well,  by  scrupulously  following  Dr  Middleton's  directions. 
He  seems  to  be  a  rational  and  knowing  man.  Soap  and  steel  are,  unques- 
tionably, the  proper  medicines  for  your  case ;  but  as  they  are  alteratires, 
yon  must  take  them  for  a  very  long  time,  six  months  at  least ;  and  then  drink 
chalybeate  waters.  1  am  fully  persuaded,  that  this  was  your  original  com- 
plaint in  Camiola,  which  those  ignorant  physicians  called,  in  their  jargon, 
Arthrilis  voffo,  and  treated  as  such.  But  now  that  the  true  cause  of  your  ill- 
ness is  discovered,  I  flatter  myself  that,  with  tioM  and  patience  on  your  part, 
you  will  be  radically  cured ;  but,  1  repeat  it  again,  it  must  be  by  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  course  of  those  alteratiTe  medicines  above  mentioned.  They 
have  no  taste ;  but  if  they  had  a  bad  one,  I  will  not  now  suppose  you  such 
a  child,  as  to  let  the  frowardness  of  your  palate  interfere,  in  the  least,  with 
the  recovery  or  enjoyment  of  health.  The  latter  deserves  the  utmost  at- 
tention of  the  most  rational  man ;  the  former  is  only  the  proper  object  of 
tba  care  of  a  dainty,  frivolous  woman. 

The  run  of  luck,  which  some  time  ago  we  were  in,  seems  now  to  be  turn- 
ed against  us.  Oberg  is  completely  routed ;  his  Prussian  Majesty  was  sur- 
prised, (which  I  am  surprised  at,)  and  had  rather  the  worst  of  it,  1  am  in 
some  pain  for  Prince  Ferdinand,  as  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  detach- 
ment from  Mar^chal  de  Contade's  army,  which  enabled  Prince  Soubixe  to 
beat  Oberg,  will  immediately  return  to  the  grand  army,  and  then  it  will  be 
infinitely  superior.  Nor  do  I  see  where  Prince  Ferdinand  can  take  his  win- 
ter quarters,  unless  he  retires  to  Hanover ;  and  that  1  do  not  take  to  be 
at  present  the  land  of  Canaan.  Our  second  expedition  to  St  Malo,  I  can- 
not call  so  much  an  unlucky,  as  an  ill-conducted  one ;  as  was  also  Aber- 
crombie's  affair  in  America.  Mais  il  ny  a  pas  de  petite  perte  qui  revient 
gouvent :  and  all  these  accidents  put  together  make  a  considerable  sum  to- 
Ul. 

I  have  found  so  little  good  by  these  waters,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  suy 
here  above  a  week  longer ;  and  then  remove  my  crazy  body  to  London, 
which  is  the  most  convenient  place  either  to  live  or  die  in. 

I  cannot  expect  active  health  any  where  ;  you  may,  with  common  care 
and  prudence,  expect  it  every  where;  and  God  grant  that  you  may  have 
it  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXLVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Novtmber  21.  1758. 

You  did  well  to  think  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  ribband,  which  I  confess  I 
did  not ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  thinking  so  far  beforehand,  k  would  be 
a  pretty  commission,  and  I  will  aceingere  me  to  procure  it  you.  The  only 
competition  I  fear,  is  that  of  General  Yorke,  in  case  Prince  Ferdinand  should 
pass  any  time  with  his  brother  at  the  Hague,  which  is  not  unlikely,  since  he 
cannot  go  to  Brunswick  to  his  eldest  brother,  upon  account  of  their  simu- 
lated quarrel. 
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I  fear  the  piece  is  at  an  end  with  the  King  of  Pnisaia,  and  be  may  say 
ilicet ;  I  am  sure  he  may  personally  say  plaudite.  Warm  work  is  expect- 
ed this  session  of  P^Hament,  about  continent  and  no  continent ;  some  think 
Mr  Pitt  too  continent,  others  too  little  so ;  but  a  little  time,  as  the  newspa- 
pers most  prudently  and  truly  observe,  will  clear  up  these  matters. 

The  King  has  been  ill ;  but  his  illness  is  terminated  in  a  good  fit  of  the 
gout,  with  which  he  is  still  confined.  It  was  generally  thought  that  he 
would  have  died,  and  for  a  very  good  reason ;  for  the  oldest  lion  in  the 
Tower,  much  about  the  King's  age,  died  a  fortnight  ago.  This  extrava- 
gancy, I  can  assure  you,  was  believed  by  many  above  peuple.  So  wild  and 
capricious  is  the  human  mind  I 

Take  care  of  your  health,  as  much  as  you  can  ;  for,  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  is 
a  question  of  much  less  importance,  in  my  mjnd,  than  to  be  or  not  to  be 
well.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXLVIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lomkm,  Dteember  15.  1758. 

» 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  heard  from  you,  but  I  hope  that  good,  not  ill 
health,  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  silence ;  I  will  suppose  you  have  been, 
or  are  still  at  Bremen,  and  engrossed  by  your  Hessian  friends. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  is  most  certainly  to  have  the  garter,  and 
I  think  I  have  secured  you  the  honour  of  putting  it  on.  When  I  say  se- 
curedy  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  should  always  be  under- 
stood at  courts,  and  that  is,  insecurely ;  I  have  a  promise,  hut  that  is  not 
caution  bourgeoise.  In  all  events,  do  not  mention  it  to  any  mortal,  because 
there  is  always  a  degree  of  ridicule  that  attends  a  disappointment,  though 
often  very  unjustly,  if  the  expectation  was  reasonably  grounded  :  however, 
it  is  certainly  most  prudent  not  to  communicate,  prematurely,  one*s  hopes 
or  one's  fears.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  Prince  Ferdinand  will  have  it ; 
though  there  are  so  many  candidates  for  the  other  two  vacant  garters,  that 
I  believe  he  will  have  his  soon,  and  by  himself;  the  others  must  wait  till  a 
third,  or  rather  a  fourth  vacancy.  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Holder- 
nesso  are  secure.  Lord  Temple  pushes  strongly,  but,  I  believe,  is  not  se- 
cure. This  commission  for  dubbing  a  knight,  and  so  distinguished  a  one, 
will  be  a  very  agreeable  and  creditable  one  for  you,  et  il  faut  vous  en  ac" 
quitter  galamment.  In  the  da3rs  of  ancient  chivalry,  people  were  very  nice 
who  they  would  be  knighted  by :  and,  if  I  do  not  misttdce,  Francis  the  First 
would  only  be  knighted  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  qui  itoit  preux  Chevalier 
et  sans  reproche  ;  and  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  recorded,  dans  les  archives 
de  la  Maison  de  Brunswick,  that  Prince  Ferdinand  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  your  hands. 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  1759  are  made  up ;  I  have 
seen  them ;  and  what  do  you  think  they  amount  to  ?  No  less  than  twelve 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds :  a  most  incredible  sum,  and  yet 
already  all  subscribed,  and  even  more  ofi^red  I  The  unanimity  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  voting  such  a  sum,  and  such  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
is  not  less  astonishing.  This  is  Mr  Pitt's  doing,  and  it.  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  nothing  more  to  do  this  year ;  and,  the  next,  he 
must  begin  where  he  has  left  off.     I  wish  he  would  employ  this  winter  in 
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concladiog  a  separate  |>eace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  which  would  give 
biiD  more  elbow-room,  to  act  against  France  and  the  Queen  of  Hangary. 
and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  and  the  army  of  the 
empire ;  for  then  no  estate  of  the  empire  would  be  invaded  by  a  co-estate, 
and  France,  the  faithful  and  disinterested  guarantee  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, would  have  no  pretence  to  continue  its  armies  there.  I  should  think 
that  his  Polish  Majesty,  and  his  Governor,  Comte  Briihl,  must  be  pretty 
weary  of  being  fugitives  in  Poland,  where  they  are  hated,  and  of  being  ra- 
vaged in  Saxony.  This  riverie  of  mine,  I  hope  will  be  tried>  and  I  with  it 
may  succeed.     Good  night,  and  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXLIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londtm.  Ntw  Year^M'day,  \75&. 

Molti  ef elicit  and  I  have  done  upon  that  subject,  one  truth  being  to, 
upon  the  most  lying  day  in  the  whole  year. 

I  have  now  before  me  your  last  letter  of  the  2 1st  December,  which  I  am 
glad  to  find  is  a  bill  of  health :  but,  however,  do  not  presume  too*  much  up- 
on it,  but  obey  and  honour  your  physician,  "  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land.*' 

Since  my  last,  I  have  heard  nothing  more  concerning  the  ribband  ;  but  I 
take  it  for  granted  it  will  be  disposed  of  soon.  By  the  way,  upon  reflec- 
tion, I  am  not  sure  that  any  body  but  a  knight  can,  according  to  form,  be 
employed  to  make  a  knight.  I  remember  that  Sir  Clement  Cotterel  was 
sent  to  Holland,  to  dubb  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  only  because  be  was  a 
knight  himself;  and  I  know  that  the  proxies  of  kuights,  who  cannot  attend 
their  own  installations,  must  always  be  knights.  This  did  not  ocxur  to  me 
before,  and  perhaps  will  not  to  the  person  who  was  to  recommend  yon ;  I 
am  sure  I  will  not  stir  it ;  and  I  only  mention  it  now,  that  you  may  be  io 
all  events  prepared  for  the  disappointment,  if  it  8hould  happen. 

G  *  *  is  exceedingly  flattered  with  your  account,  that  three  thousand  of 
his  countrymen,  all  as  little  as  himself,  should  be  thought  a  sufllicient  guard 
upon  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe ;  not  that  he 
thinks  himself,  by  any  means,  a  little  man,  for  when  be  would  describe  a  tall 
handsome  man,  be  raises  himself  up  at  least  half  an  inch  to  represent  him. 

The  private  news  from  Hamburgh  is,  that  his  Majesty's  Resident  there 
is  woundily  in  love  with  Madame  •  *  *  •  ;  if  this  be  true,  God  send  him, 
rather  than  her,  a  good  delivery  !  She  must  be  iirennee  at  this  season,  and 
therefore  I  think  you  should  be  so  too :  so  draw  upon  me  as  soon  as  you 
please,  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  is  nothing  new,  except  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Parliament 
gives  away  a  dozen  of  millions  sterling ;  and  the  unanimity  of  the  public 
is  as  great  in  approving  of  it,  which  has  stifled  the  usual  political  and  pole- 
mical argumentations. 

Cardinal  Bemis's  disgrace  is  as  sudden,  and  hitherto  as  little  understood. 


piece 
and  unmade  him  in  the  same  month,,  except  O  King,  live  for  even 
Good  night  to  you,  whoever  you  pass  it  with. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  London,  February  2.  1759 

I  am  now  (what  I  ba^e  Fery  seldom  been)  two  letters  in  your  debt :  the 
reason  was,  that  my  head,  like  many  other  heads,  has  frequently  taken  a 
wrong  turn ;  in  which  case,  writing  is  painful  to  me,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  very  pleasant  to  mv  readers. 

I  wish  you  would  (while  vou  have  so  good  an  opportunity  as  you  have 
at  Hamburgh)  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  that  dull  but  very  useful 
knowledge,  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  causes  of  its  almost  perpetual 
variations ;  the  value  and  relation  of  different  coins,  the  specie,  the  banco, 
usances,  agio,  and  a  thousand  other  particulars.  You  may  with  ease  learn, 
and  you  will  be  very  glad  when  you  have  learned  them ;  for,  in  your  busi- 
ness, that  sort  of  knowledge  will  often  prove  necessary. 

I  hear  nothing  more  of  Prince  Ferdinand  s  garter :  that  he  will  have  one 
is  very  certain  ;  but  when,  I  believe,  is  very  uncertain ;  all  the  other  postu- 
lants wanting  to  be  dubbed  at  the  same  time,  which  cannot  be,  as  there  is 
not  ribband  enough  for  them. 

If  the  Russians  move  in  time,  and  in  earnest,  there  will  be  an  end  of  our 
hopes  and  of  our  armies  in  Germany :  three  such  roill*stones  as  Russia, 
France,  and  Austria,  must,  sooneV  or  later,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  grind 
his  Prussian  Majestv  down  to  a  mere  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  But  I 
have  always  some  hopes  of  a  change  under  a  Gunarchy  * ;  where  whim 
and  humour  commonly  prevail,  reason  very  seldom,  and  then  only  by  a  lucky 
mistake. 

I  except  the  incomparable  fair  one  of  Hamburgh,  that  prodigy  of  beauty, 
and  paragon  of  good  sense,  who  has  enslaved  your  mind,  and  inflamed  your 
heart.  If  she  is  as  well  itrennie  as  you  say  she  shall,  you  will  be  soon  out  of 
her  chains ;  for  I  have,  by  long  experience,  found  women  to  be  like  Tele- 
phus's  spear,  if  one  end  kills,  the  other  cures. 

There  never  was  so  quiet,  nor  so  silent  a  session  of  Parliament  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  Mr  Pitt  declares  only  what  he  would  have  them  do,  and  they  do  it 
nemine  contradicenUt  Mr  Viner  only  excepted. 

Duchess  Hamilton  is  to  be  married,  to-morrow,  to  Colonel  Campbell,  the 
son  of  General  Campbell,  who  will  some  day  or  other  be  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  have  the  estate.     She  refused  the  Duke  of  B r  for  him. 

Here  is  a  report,  but  I  believe  a  very  groundless  one,  that  your  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  fair  Madame  C e,  is  run  away  from  her  husband,  with 

a  jeweller,  that  iirennes  her,  and  is  come  over  here;  but  I  daresay  it  la 
some  mistake,  or  perhaps  a  lie.     Adieu  I  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLL 

MT  DEAR  YRIBND,  Ltmdom,  FAntary  27.  1759. 

In  your  last  letter,  of  the  7th,  you  accuse  me,  most  unjustly,  of  being  in 

arrears  in  my  correspondence ;  whereas,  if  our  epistolary  accounts  were 

fairly  liquidated,  I  believe  yon  would  be  brought  in  considerably  debtor.    I 

do  not  see  how  any  of  my  letters  to  yon  can  miscarry,  nnlesa  your  office- 

*  Derived  from  the  Greek  word  Tvm,  a  woman,  and  means  female  govemment 

4m 
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packet  miscarries  too,  for  I  always  send  them  to  the  office.  Moreover,  I 
might  have  a  justifiable  excuse  for  writing  to  yon  seldomer  than  usual*  for 
to  be  sare  there  never  was  a  period  of  time,  in  the  middle  of  a  winter,  and 
the  Parliament  sitting,  that  supplied  so  little  matter  for  a  letter.  Near 
twelve  millions  have  been  granted  this  year,  not  only  nemime  rontraditemUt 
but,  nemine  quicquid  dicenie.  The  proper  officers  bring  in  the  eattmales; 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  necessary,  and  frugal ;  the  memben  go 
to  dinner,  and  leave  Mr  West  and  Mr  Martin  to  do  the  teat. 

I  presume  you  have  seen  the  little  poem  of  the  Country  Tmm,  by  Soame 
Jenyns,  for  it  was  in  the  Chronicle ;  as  was  also  an  answer  to  it,  from  the 
Monitor.  They  are  neither  of  them  bad  performances ;  the  Gni  is  the 
Jieatest,  and  the  plan  of  the  second  has  the  most  inventum.  I  send  yea 
none  of  those  piecet  voianUs  in  my  letters,  because  they  are  all  printed  ia 
one  or  other  of  the  newspapers,  particulariy  the  Chnmicies ;  and  I  suppose 
that  you  and  others  have  all  those  papers  amongst  3rou  at  Hambufgii ;  m 
whicn  case  it  would  be  only  putting  you  to  the  unnecessary  expense  of  doeUe 
postage. 

I  find  you  are  sanguine  about  the  King  of  Prussia  this  year :  I  albw  bis 
army  will  be  what  you  say ;  but  what  mil  that  be  vit^d-wis  fVench,  Ant- 
trians,  Imperialists,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  who  must  amount  to  more  than 
double  that  number  ?  Were  the  inequality  less,  I  would  allow  for  the  Kiig 
of  Pknssia's  being  so  much  t]p«e  agmen  as  pretty  nearly  to  balance  the  ae- 
count.  In  war,  numbers  are  generally  my  omens ;  and,  I  oonfeaSt  chat  ia 
Germany  they  seem  not  happy  ones  this  year.  In  America,  I  think,  we 
are  sure  of  success,  and  great  success ;  but  how  we  shall  be  able  to  strike  a 
balance,  as  they  call  it,  between  good  success  there,  and  ill  suocesa  opoa 
the  continent,  so  as  to  come  at  a  peace,  is  more  than  I  can  discover. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  her  compliments,  and  thanks  yon  for  yoer 
offer ;  but  declines  troubling  you,  being  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of 
Madame  Munchausen's  and  Miss  Chetwynd's  commissions,  the  former  for 
beef,  and  the  latter  for  gloves ;  neither  of  which  have  yet  been  executed,  to 
the  dissatisfiaction  of  both.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCLU. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  Monk  Id.  J759L 

I  have  now  your  letter  of  the  20th  past  l3ring  before  me,  by  which  }-ou 
despond,  in  my  opinion  too  soon,  of  dubbing  your  Prince  ;  for  be  most  cer- 
tainly will  have  the  garter ;  and  he  will  as  probably  have  it  before  the  cam- 
paign opens,  as  after.  His  campaign  most,  I  donbt,  at  best,  be  a  defensire 
one  ;  and  he  will  show  great  skill  in  making  it  snch  ;  for,  according  to  my 
calculation,  his  enemies  will  be  at  least  double  his  number.  Their  troops, 
indeed,  may  perhaps  be  worse  than  bis ;  but  then  their  number  wiil  make 
up  that  defect,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  undertake  different  operations 
at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  think  that  the  King  of  Denmark  will  take  a 
part  in  the  present  war ;  which  he  cannot  do  without  great  possible  danger : 
and  he  is  well  pakl  by  France  for  his  neutrality ;  is  si^  let  what  will  turn 
out ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  carries  on  his  commerce  with  great  advantage 
and  security :  so  that  that  consideration  will  not  retard  your  visit  to  your 
own  country,  whenever  you  have  leave  to  return,  and  that  your  own  arramfft-' 
mtnM  will  abow  you.     A  short  absence  animates  a  tender  paaaion,  H  tan 
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ne  recule  que  pour  mieux  uM/tr^  especially  in  the  aummer  months ;  so  thai 
I  nronld  advise  yon  to  begin  yonr  journey  in  May»  and  continue  yonr  ab- 
sence from  the  dear  object  of  your  rows  till  after  the  dog-days,  when  loFa 
is  said  to  be  unwholesome.  We  have  been  disappointed  at  Martinico ;  I 
wish  we  may  not  be  so  at  Guadalonpe,  though  we  are  landed  there ;  for 
many  difficulties  must  be  got  over,  before  we  can  be  in  possession  of  the 
whole  island.  A  profpoM  de  hottes  ;  you  make  use  of  two  Spanish  wordSf 
very  properly,  in  your  letter ;  were  1  you,  1  would  learn  the  Spanish  Ian* 
guage,  if  there  were  a  Spaniard  at  Hamburgh  who  could  teach  me ;  and 
then  you  would  be  master  of  all  the  European  languages  that  are  useful ; 
and,  m  my  mind,  it  is  very  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  for  a  public  man  to 
understand  them  all,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  interpreter, 
for  those  papers  that  chance  or  business  may  throw  in  his  way.  I  learned 
Spanish  when  I  was  older  than  you ;  convinced  by  experience,  that,  in  every 
thing  possible,  it  was  better  to  trust  to  one's  self,  than  to  any  other  body 
whatsoever.  Interpreters,  as  well  as  relatorsi  are  often  unfoithful,  and  still 
oftener  incorrect,  puzzling,  and  blundering.  In  short,  let  it  be  your  maxim 
through  life,  to  know  all  you  can  know,  yourself ;  and  never  to  trust  im- 
plicitly to  the  informations  of  others.  This  rule  has  been  of  infinite  service 
to  me  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

I  am  rather  better  than  I  was ;  which  I  owe  not  to  my  physicians,  but 
to  an  ass  and  a  cow,  who  nourish  me,  between  them,  very  plentifully  and 
wholesomely ;  in  the  morning  the  ass  is  my  nurse,  at  night  the  cow ;  and 
I  have  just  now  bought  a  milch-goat,  which  is  to  graze,  and  nurse  me  at 
Blackheath.  I  do  not  know  what  may  come  of  this  latter,  and  I  am  not 
without  apprehensions  that  it  may  make  a  satyr  of  me ;  but,  should  I  find 
that  obscene  disposition  growing  upon  me,  I  will  check  it  in  time,  for  fear 
of  endangering  my  life  and  character  by  rapes.  And  so  we  heartily  bid  you 
farewelL 


LETTER  CCCLIIL 

MY  DEAR  YRIBNDy  London,  March  30.  1759. 

I  do  not  not  like  these  frequenty  however  short,  returns  of  your  illness ; 
for  I  doubt  they  implv  either  want  of  skill  in  your  physician,  or  want  of 
care  in  his  patient.  Rhubarb,  soap,  and  chalybeate  medicines  and  waters, 
are  almost  always  specifics  for  obstructions  of  the  liver ;  but  then  a  very  ex* 
act  regimen  is  necessary,  and  that  for  a  long  continuance.  Acids  are  good 
for  you,  but  you  do  not  love  them  ;  and  sweet  things  are  bad  for  you,  and 
you  do  love  them.  There  is  another  thing  very  bad  for  you,  and  1  fear  you 
love  it  too  much.  When  I  was  in  Holland,  1  had  a  slow  fever,  that  hung 
upon  me  a  great  while ;  I  consulted  Boerhaave,  who  prescribed  me  what  I 
suppose  was  proper,  for  it  cared  me ;  but  he  added,  by  uray  of  postscript  to 
his  prescription,  Venus  rarius  eokUur  :  which  I  observed,  and  perhaps  that 
made  the  medicines  more  e£fectnal. 

I  doubt  we  shall  be  mutually  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  seeing  one  an- 
other this  spring,  as  I  believe  you  will  find,  by  a  letter  which  you  will  re- 
ceive, at  the  same  time  with  this,  from  Lord  Holdernesse ;  but  as  Lord 
Holdemesse  will  not  teU  you  all,  I  will,  between  you  and  me,  supply  tbal 
defect.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  acted  in  the  most  kind 
and  friendly  manner  possible  to  us  both.    When  the  King  read  your  loner. 
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in  which  yoa  desired  leare  to  return,  for  the  sake  of  drinking  the  Tunbridge 
waters,  he  said,  *'  if  he  wants  steel  waters,  those  of  Pyrmont  are  better  than 
Tunbridge,  and  he  can  have  them  very  firesh  at  Hamburgh.  I  woold  rather 
he  had  asked  to  come  last  autumn,  and  had  passed  the  winter  here ;  for  if 
he  returns  now,  I  shall  have  nobody  in  those  quarters  to  inform  me  of  what 
passes ;  and  yet  it  will  be  a  very  busy  and  important  scene."  Lord  Hol- 
dernesse,  who  found  that  it  would  not  be  liked,  resolved  to  posh  it  no  fu- 
ther ;  and  replied,  he  was  very  sure,  that  when  you  knew  his  Majesty  had 
the  least  objection  to  your  return  at  this  time,  you  would  think  of  it  no  longer; 
and  he  owned  that  he  (Lord  Hoidernesse)  had  given  you  encouragement 
for  this  application,  last  year,  then  thinking  and  hoping  that  there  would  be 
little  occasion  for  your  presence  at  Hamburgh  this  year.  Lord  Holdemetse 
will  only  tell  you,  in  his  letter,  that,  as  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  his 
moving  this  matter  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King,  he  resolved,  for  your 
sake,  not  to  mention  it.  You  must  answer  his  letter  upon  that  footing  singly, 
and  thank  him  for  this  mark  of  his  friendship  ;  for  he  has  really  acted  as  your 
friend.  1  make  no  doubt  of  your  having  willing  leave  to  retam  in  autumn, 
for  the  whole  winter.  In  the  mean  time,  make  the  best  of  your  sgonr 
where  you  are ;  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters,  and  no  wine  but  Rhenish,  which, 
m  your  case,  is  the  only  proper  one  tor  you. 

Next  week,  Mr  Harte  will  send  you  his  Gustavus  Adolphna,  in  two 
quartos ;  it  will  contain  many  new  particulars  of  the  life  of  that  rod  hero, 
at  he  has  had  abundant  and  aut*bentic  materials,  which  have  never  yet  appear- 
ed. It  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  a  very  curious  and  valuable  history ;  though, 
between  you  and  me,  i  could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  more  correct 
and  elegant  in  his  style.  You  will  find  it  dedicated  to  one  of  your  aoqnaia- 
tance,  who  was  forced  to  prune  the  luxuriant  praises  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  yet  has  left  enough  of  all  conscience  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  man.  Harte 
has  been  very  much  out  of  order  these  last  three  or  four  months,  but  is  not 
the  less  intent  upon  sowing  his  lucerne,  of  which  he  had  six  crops  last  year, 
to  his  infinite  joy,  and,  as  he  says,  profit.  As  a  gardener,  I  shall  probably 
have  as  much  joy,  though  not  quite  so  much  profit,  by  thirty  or  forty  shil- 
lings ;  for  there  is  the  greatest  promise  of  fruit  this  year  at  Blackheath,  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  have  been  very  propitious 
to  me ;  as  for  Priapus,  that  tremendous  garden  god,  as  i  no  longer  invoke 
him,  I  cannot  expect  his  protection  from  the  birds  and  the  thieves. 

Adieu  I  I  will  conclude  like  a  pedant,  Levius  Jit patientia  qukquidcor- 
rigert  est  nefas. 


LETTER  CCCLIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  April  16.  1759. 

With  humble  submission  to  you,  I  still  say,  that  if  Prince  Ferdinand  can 
make  a  defensive  campaign  this  year,  he  will  have  done  a  great  deal,  con- 
uderiqg  the  great  incN^nality  of  numbers.  The  little  advantages  of  ty'tjag 
a  regiment  or  two  prisoners,  or  cnttmg  another  to  pieces,  are  b«t  trifling 
articles  in  the  great  account ;  they  are  only  the  pence,  the  pounds  are  yet 
to  come ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  neither  the  French,  nor  the  coort 
of  Vienna,  will  have  le  ditnenti  of  dieir  main  object,  which  is  unquestionably 
Hanover ;  for  that  b  the  summa  summarum  ;  and  they  will  certainly  take 
care  to  draw  a  force  together  for  this  purpose,  too  great  for  any  tluit  Pdiiee 
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Ferdinand  lias,  or  can  have,  to  oppose  ibem.  In  short,  mark  the  end  on't, 
Jen  augure  mal.  If  France,  Austria,  the  Empire,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
are  not,  at  long  run,  too  bard  for  the  two  Electors  of  HanoFer  and  Branden- 
bm^h,  there  most  be  some  innsible  power,  some  tutelar  deities,  that  mira- 
culously interpose  in  fsFour  of  the  latter. 

You  encourage  me  to  accept  all  the  powers  that  goats,  asses,  and  bulls, 
can  gi^e  me,  by  engaging  for  my  not  making  an  ill  use  of  them  ;  but  I  own, 
I  cannot  help  distrusting  myself  a  little,  or  rather  human  nature ;  for  it  is  an 
old  and  very  true  observation,  that  there  are  misers  of  money,  but  none  of 
power ;  and  the  non-use  of  the  one,  and  the  abuse  of  the  other,  increase  in 
proportion  to  their  quantity. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  Harte's  Gustavus  Adoiphus  does  not  take 
at  all,  and  consequently  sells  very  little :  it  is  certainly  informing,  and  full 
of  good  matter ;  but  it  is  as  certain  too,  that  the  style  is  execrable :  where 
the  devil  he  picked  it  up,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  is  a  bad  stylo,  of  a  new 
and  singular  kind ;  it  is  full  of  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  Germanisms,  tfnd  all 
isms  but  Anglicisms ;  in  some  places  pompous,  in  others  vulgar  and  low. 
Surely,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  people,  and  you  in  particular,  will  dis- 
cover, that  the  mcuiner^  in  every  thing,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  matter ; 
and  that  the  latter  never  can  please,  without  a  good  degree  of  elegance  in 
the  former.  This  holds  true  in  every  thing  in  IiA» :  in  writing,  conversing, 
business,  the  help  of  the  Graces  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  whoever  vainly 
thinks  himself  above  them,  will  find  he  is  mistaken,  when  it  will  be  too  late 
to  court  them,  fur  they  will  not  come  to  strangers  of  an  advanced  age. 
There  is  an  History  lately  come  out,  of  the  Reign  of  Mary  Queen  df  Scots, 
and  her  son  (no  matter  by  whom)  King  James,  written  by  one  Robertson, 
a  Scotchman,  which  for  clearness,  purity,  and  dignity  of  style,  I  will  not 
scruple  to  compare  with  the  best  historians  extant,  not  excepting  Davila, 
Guicciardini,  and  perhaps  Livy.  Its  success  has  consequently  been  great, 
and  a  second  edition  is  already  published  and  bought  up.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  it  is  to  be  had,  or  at  least  borrowed,  at  Hamburgh,  or  I  would  send 
it  you. 

I  hope  you  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters  every  morning.  The  health  of  the 
mind  depends  so  much  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  that  the  latter  deserves 
the  utmost  attention,  independently  of  the  senses.  God  send  you  a  very 
great  share  of  both  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCLV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  April 27.  1759. 

I  have  received  your  two  letters  of  the  10th  and  ISth,  by  the  last  mail ; 
and  1  will  begin  my  answer  to  them,  by  observing  to  you,  that  a  wise  man, 
without  being  a  stoic,  considers,  in  all  misfortunes  that  befall  him,  their 
best  as  well  as  their  worst  side ;  and  every  thing  has  a  better  and  a  worse 
side.  I  have  strictly  observed  that  rule  for  many  years,  and  have  found  by 
experience,  that  some  comfort  is  to  be  extracted,  under  most  moral  ills,  by 
considering  them  in  every  light,  instead  of  dweUing,  as  people  are  too  apt 
to  do,  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  the  object.  Thank  God,  the  disappointment 
that  you  so  pathetically  groan  under,  is  not  a  calamity  which  admits  of  no 
consolation.  Let  us  simplify  it,  and  see  what  it  amonnta  to.  You  were 
pleased  with  the  expectation  of  coming  here  next  month,  to  see  tboae  who 
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wovid  have  been  pleased  with  seeing  yon.  That,  from  reiy  natural  canset, 
cannot  be ;  and  yon  most  pass  this  snmmer  at  Hambargh,  and  next  winter 
in  England,  instead  of  passing  this  summer  in  EngHind,  and  next  winter  ac 
Hamburgh.  Now,  estimating  thingi  fidrly,  is  not  the  change  nttber  to  join- 
advantage  ?  Is  not  the  snmmer  more  eligible,  both  for  healtb  and  pleasnre, 
than  the  winter,  in  that  northern  firosen  zone  ?  And  will  not  the  winter  b 
England  supply  you  with  more  pleasures  than  the  summer,  in  an  empty 
capital,  could  have  done  ?  So  far  then  it  appears,  that  you  are  ratber  a  gainer 
by  your  misfortune. 

The  (our  too,  which  you  propose  making  to  Lubeck,  Altena,  &c.  w3l 
both  amuse  and  inform  you ;  for,  at  your  age,  one  cannot  see  too  many  di& 
fisrent  places  and  people;  since  at  the  age  you  are  now  of,  I  take  it  for  grants 
ed,  that  you  will  not  see  them  superficially,  as  you  did  when  yoa  first  went 
abroad. 

This  whole  matter  then,  summed  up,  amounts  to  no  more  than  thii^ 
that  you  will  be  here  next  winter,  instead  of  this  summer.  Do  not  think 
that  all  I  have  said  is  the  consolation  only  of  an  old  philosophical  fellow,  al- 
most insensible  of  pleasure  or  pain,  offered  to  a  young  fellow  who  has  quick 
senKiitiuQS  of  both.  No,  it  is  the  rational  philosophy  taught  me  by  experioKe 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which  1  have  practised  above  thirty  year*. 

I  always  made  the  best  of  the  best,  and  never  made  bad  worsen  br  fret- 
ting ;  this  enabled  me  to  go  through  the  various  scenes  of  life,  in  wnicft  I 
have  been  an  actor,  with  more  pleasnre  and  less  pain  than  most  people. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  one  cannot  change  one's  nature;  and  that  if  a  person 
k  bom'of  a  very  sensible,  gloomy  temper,  and  apt  to  see  things  in  the  worst 
Kght,  they  cannot  help  it,  nor  new-make  themselves.  I  will  admit  it,  to  a 
certain  degree ;  and  but  to  a  certain  degree ;  for  though  we  cannot  totally 
change  our  nature,  we  may  in  a  great  measure  correct  it,  by  reflection  and 
philosophy ;  and  some  philosophy  is  a  very  necessary  companion  in  tfan 
world,  where,  even  to  the  most  fortunate,  the  chances  are  greatly  against 
happiness. 

I  am  not  old  enough,  nor  tenacious  enough,  to  pretend  not  to  undentand 
the  main  purport  of  your  last  letter ;  and  to  shew  you  that  1  do,  yon  may 
draw  upon  me  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which,  I  hope,  will  more  than  dear 
you. 

Good  night :  aquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  meniem  :  Be  nei- 
ther transported  nor  depressed  by  the  accidents  of  life. 


LETTER  CCCLVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BlaMeaA,  Jfoy  IG.  1759. 

Your  secretary's  last  letter  of  the  4th,  which  I  received  yesterday,  has 
quieted  my  fears  a  good  deal,  but  has  not  entirely  dissipated  them.  Yomr 
fever  Hill  continues^  he  says,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Is  it  a  continued  fever, 
or  an  intermitting  one  ?  If  the  former,  no  wonder  that  you  are  weak,  and 
that  your  head  aches.  If  the  latter,  why  has  not  the  bark,  in  substance  and 
large  doses,  been  administered  ?  for,  if  it  had,  it  must  have  stopped  it  by 
this  time.  Next  post,  I  hope,  will  set  me  quite  at  ease.  Surely  you  have 
not  been  so  regular  as  you  ought,  either  in  your  medicines  or  in  your  gene- 
ral regimen,  otherwise  this  fever  would  not  have  returned ;  for  the  Doctor 
calls  it,  pourjever  reiumedf  as  if  you  had  an  exdoaive  patent  for  it.    Yon 
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bkve  now  had  iUoetses  enongb,  to  know  tba  mlae  of  health,  and  to  make  you 
implicitly  follow  the  prescriptions  of  your  physician  in  medicines,  and  the 
rales  of  yonr  own  common  sense  in  diet ;  in  which,  I  can  assure  you,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  quantity  is  often  worse  than  quality ;  and  I  would 
rather  eat  half  a  pound  of  bacon  at  a  meal,  than  two  pounds  of  any  the  most 
wholesome  food. 

I  have  been  settled  here  near  a  week,  to  my  great  satisfaction ;  cest  ma 
pUtce,  and  I  know  it,  which  is  not  given  to  every  body.  Cut  off  from  social 
life  by  my  deafness,  as  well  as  other  physical  ills,  and  being  at  best  but  the 
ghost  of  my  former  self,  I  walk  here  in  silence  and  solitude  as  becomes  a 
ghost ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  I  walk  by  day,  whereas,  you  know,  to 
be  sure,  that  other  ghosts  only  appear  by  night.  My  health,  however,  is 
better  than  it  was  last  year,  thanks  to  my  almost  total  milk  diet.  This  enables 
me  to  vary  my  solitary  amusements,  and  alternately  to  scribble  as  well  as 
read,  which  I  could  not  do  last  year.  Thus  I  saunter  away  the  remainder, 
be  it  more  or  less,  of  an  agitated  and  active  life,  now  reduced  (and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  a  loser  by  the  change)  to  so  quiet  and  serene  a  one,  that  it 
may  properly  be  called  still  life. 

The  French  whisper  in  confidence,  in  order  that  it  nay  be  the  more  known 
and  the  more  credited,  that  they  intend  to  invade  ns  this  year,  in  no  less 
than  three  places ;  that  is,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Some  of  our 
great  men,  like  the  devils,  beUeve  and  tremble ;  others,  and  one  little  one 
whom  I  know,  laugh  at  it ;  and,  in  general,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  poor,  instead 
of  a  formidable  scarecrow.  While  somebo(fy  was  at  the  head  of  a  moderate 
army,  and  wanted  (I  know  why)  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  one,  intended 
invasions  were  made  an  article  of  political  faith ;  and  the  belief  of  them  was 
required,  as  in  the  Church  the  belief  of  some  absurdities,  and  even  impossi- 
bilities, is  required  upon  pain  of  heresy,  excommunication,  and  consequently 
damnation,  if  they  tend  to  the  power  and  interest  of  the  heads  of  the  Church. 
But  now  that  there  is  a  general  toleration,  and  that  the  best  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  best  Christians,  may  believe  what  their  reason  and  their  consciences  sug- 
gest, it  is  generally  and  rationally  supposed,  the  French  will  threaten  and  not 
.  ttrike,  since  we  are  so  well  prepared,  both  by  armies  and  fleets,  to  receive, 
and,  I  may  add,  to  destroy  them.     Adieu  I  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLVIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BhMMlh,  JwM  15    1769. 

Your  letter  of  the  5th,  which  I  received  yesterday,  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction, being  all  in  your  own  hand ;  though  it  contains  great,  and  I  fear  just 
complaints  of  yonr  ill  state  of  health.  You  do  very  well  to  change  the  air ; 
and  I  hope  that  change  will  do  well  by  you.  I  would  therefore  have  you 
write,  after  the  20th  of  August,  to  Lord  Holdernesse,  to  beg  of  him  to  ob- 
tain his  Majesty's  leave  for  you  to  retora  to  England  for  two  cr  three  monihst 
upon  account  of  your  health.  Two  or  three  noonths  is  an  indefinite  time, 
which  may  afterwards  be  insensibly  stretched  to  what  length  one  pleases ; 
leave  that  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  taking  your  measures  with 
the  best  economy. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  an  express  arrived  firom  Guadaloupe  ;  which 
brought  an  account  of  our  being  in  possession  of  the  whole  island.  And  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that,  in  about  two  months,  we  shall  have  as 
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good  news  from  Crown-point,  Quebec,  kc  Our  affiura  in  Gennany,  I  feir, 
will  not  be  equally  proeperont ;  for  I  bare  very  little  hopes  for  the  King  of 
Pnusia  or  Prince  Ferdinand,    (rod  bless  yon ! 


LETTER  CCCLVIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BltckheaA,  JuMM  25. 1759L 

The  two  last  mails  have  bronght  me  no  letter  from  yon  or  your  secretary. 
I  will  uke  this  silence  as  a  sign  that  yon  are  better ;  bat  howerer,  if  yoa 
thought  that  I  cared  to  know,  yon  shoiild  hare  cared  to  have  written.  Here 
the  weather  has  been  very  fine  for  a  fortnight  together ;  a  longer  term  than 
in  this  climate  we  are  ased  to  hold  fine  weather  by.  I  hope  it  is  so  too  at 
Hamburgh,  or  at  least  at  the  tfiUa  to  which  yon  are  gone ;  bat  pray  do  not 
let  it  be  yoar  viUa  viciosa^  as  those  retirements  are  often  called,  and  too  often 
pro^e ;  though  (by  the  way)  the  original  name  was  rilla  vezzasa  ,*  and  by 
wags  miscalled  vieioMO. 

1  have  a  most  gloomy  prospect  of  affairs  in  Germany ;  the  French  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Cassei,  and  of  the  learned  part  of  Hanover,  that  is 
Gottingen ;  where  I  presume  they  will  not  stop  pour  Jtamomr  de$  bdks 
UUreSy  but  rather  go  on  to  the  capital,  and  study  them  upoo  the  coin  My 
old  acquaintance.  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,  made  a  great  progress  there  in 
metallic  learning  and  inscriptions.  If  Prince  Ferdinand  Tentures  a  battle  to 
preTent  it,  I  dread  the  consequences ;  the  odds  are  too  great  against  hia. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  still  in  a  worse  situation ;  for  he  has  the  Hydra  to 
encounter:  and  though  he  may  cut  off  a  head  or  two,  there  will  still  be  enoagh 
left  to  devour  him  at  last.  1  have,  as  you  know,  long  foretold  the  now  ap- 
proaching catastrophe ;  but  I  was  Cassandra.  Our  affiurs  in  the  new  world 
tiave  a  much  more  pleasing  aspect ;  Guadaloupe  is  a  great  acquisition,  and 
Quebec,  which  1  make  no  doubt  of,  will  still  be  a  greater.  But  must  all  these 
advantages,  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  much  English  blood  and  treasure,  be 
at  last  sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering  ?  God  knows  what  conseqaences  such 
a  measure  may  produce ;  the  germ  of  discontent  is  already  great,  upon  the 
bare  supposition  of  the  case ;  but  should  it  be  realised,  it  will  grow  to  a  bar- 
rest  of  disaffection. 

You  are  now,  to  be  sure,  taking  the  previous  necessary  measures  for  your 
return  here  in  the  autumn ;  and  I  think  you  may  disband  your  whole  hmWj, 
excepting  your  secretary,  your  butler  who  takes  care  of  your  plate,  wine, 
&c.  one,  or  at  most  two,  maid  servants,  and  your  valet  de  chambre,  and  one 
footman,  whom  you  will  bring  over  with  you.  But  give  no  mortal,  either 
there  or  here,  reason  to  think  that  you  are  not  to  return  to  Hambnrgh  sgain. 
If  you  are  asked  about  it,  say,  like  Lockhart,  that  you  are  le  servileur  des 
ivenimens  ;  for  your  present  appointments  will  do  you  no  hurt  here,  till  you 
have  some  better  destination.  At  that  season  of  the  year,  I  believe  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  come  by  sea  than  by  land ;  but  that  yoa  will  be  best 
able  to  judge  of  from  the  then  circumstances  of  your  part  of  the  world. 

Your  old  friend  Stevens  is  dead  of  the  consumption  that  has  long  been 
undermining  him.     God  bless  you,  and  send  you  health  I 
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LETTER  CCCLIX. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bathy  F§bnuny  26.  1761. 

I  am  Tery  glad  to  hear  that  yoar  election  is  finally  settled,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  not  sorry  that  Mr  *  *  has  heen  compelled  to  do,  de  mauvaise  grace^ 
that  which  he  might  have  done  at  first  in  a  friendly  and  handsome  manner. 
However,  take  no  notice  of  what  is  past,  and  live  with  him  as  yoo  used  to 
do  before ;  for,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  it  is  often  necessary  to  seem 
ignorant  of  what  one  knows,  and  to  have  forgotten  what  one  remembers. 

I  have  jast  now  finished  Coleman's  play,  and  like  it  very  well ;  it  is  well 
conducted,  and  the  characters  are  well  preserved.  I  own,  I  expected  from 
the  author  more  dialogue  wit ;  but,  as  1  know  that  he  is  a  most  scrupulous 
classic,  I  believe  he  did  not  dare  to  put  in  half  so  much  wit  as  he  could  have 
done,  because  Terence  has  not  a  single  grain ;  and  it  would  been  crimen 
lasts  antiquiiatis.    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLX. 

MY  DEAR  VRIEND,  BMikp  No9ember  21.  1761. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  19th.  If  I  find  any  alte- 
rations  by  drinking  these  waters,  now  six  days,  it  is  rather  for  the  better ; 
but,  in  six  days  more,  I  think  I  shall  find,  with  more  certainty,  what  humour 
they  are  in  with  me  ;  if  kind,  I  will  profit  of,  but  not  abuse  their  kindness ; 
all  things  Lave  their  bounds,  quos  uUrd  cUrdve  nequii  consistere  rectum  ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  nick  that  point. 

The  Queen's  jointure  is  larger  than,  from  some  reasonst  I  expected  it 
would  be,  though  not  greater  than  the  yery  last  precedent  authorised.  The 
ease  of  the  late  Lord  Wilmington  was  %  I  foncy,  remembered. 

I  have  now  good  reason  to  believe,  that  Spain  will  declare  war  to  us ; 
that  is,  that  it  will  very  soon,  if  it  has  not  already,  avowedly  assist  France, 
in  case  the  war  continues.  This  will  be  a  great  triumph  to  Mr  Pitt,  and 
fully  justify  his  plan  of  beginning  with  Spain  first,  and  having  the  first  blow, 
whii  h  is  often  half  the  battle. 

*  Lord  Wilmiogtoo,  then  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moD&,  and  who  had  long  been  treasurer  and  favourite  of  George  the  Second,  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  Upon  the  death  of  King  George  the  First,  he  was  in  a  manner  de- 
clared  Prime  Minister :  but  a  few  days  afWr  the  accession  of  George  the  Second  to  the 
throne,  Queen  Caroline  asked  Sir  Spencer  Compton  what  dowry  she  should  have,  in 
case  she  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her  Royal  Consort.  He  replied.  "  As  much  as 
any  Queen  of  England  erer  had,  which  was,  fifty  thousand  pounds  the  year.  *'  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Walpole,  hearing  of  this,  observed,  that,  *'  bad  her  Majesty  referred  herself  on  that 
article  to  him,  he  would  ha?e  answered.  One  hundred  thousand.**  This  being  reported 
to  the  Queen,  she  sent  to  Sir  Robert,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  When  applying  to 
herself  an  indelicate  epithet,  which  she  knew  he  had  formerly  applied  to  her,  and  had  from 
thence  conceived  a  dislike  to  him,  she  with  great  good  humour  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion which  she  had  before  proposed  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  which  he  answered  agree- 
ably to  his  former  declaration.  This,  it  is  said,  was  one  principal  step  on  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  mounted  to  that  zenith  of  power  he  afterwards  enjoyed ;  and  which  bad 
otherwise  been  designed  by  the  King  for  Sir  Spencer  Compton ;  who  was,  however, 
soon  after  created  £ari  of  Wilmington,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  appointed  President 
of  the  CounciL 

4m 
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Here  is  a  groat  deal  of  company,  and  what  is  commonly  called  good  com- 
pany, that  is,  great  quality.  I  troable  tbem  very  little,  except  at  the  pomp» 
where  my  business  callt  me ;  for  what  is  company  to  a  deaf  man,  or  a  dnf 
man  to  company  ? 

Lady  Brown,  whom  I  ha?e  seen,  and  who,  by  the  way,  has  got  the  gout 
in  her  eye,  inquired  ▼ery  tenderly  after  yon.  And  so  I  elegantly  teat,  Yowi, 
till  death. 


LETTER  CCCLXL 

MY  DEAR  Vai£ND»  B^ih,  Decmbtr  &  176L 

I  have  been  in  your  debt  some  time,  wliich,  you  knowi  1 9m  not  very  apt 
to  be ;  but  it  waa  really  for  want  of  specie  to  pay.  The  preaeot  state  d 
my  invention  doea  not  enable  me  to  com  ;  and  yoo  would  have  had  as  little 
pleasure  in  reading,  as  I  should  have  had  in  writing  le  MgUtmerm  of  thii 
place ;  befiides,  that  I  am  very  little  mingled  in  them.  I  do  not  know  idie- 
ther  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  your  advice,  and  cut  a  winner ;  for,  at  present, 
I  have  neither  won  nor  lost  a  single  shilling.  I  will  play  on  this  week  only ; 
and  if  I  have  a  good  run,  I  will  carry  it  off  with  me ;  if  a  bad  one,  the  loss 
can  hardly  amount  to  any  thing  considerable  in  seven  daye,  for  I  hope  to  see 
you  in  town  to-morrow  sevennight* 

I  had  a  dismal  letter  from  Harte,  last  week ;  he  tells  me  thai  ha  n  at 
nurse  with  a  sister  in  Berkshire ;  that  he  hat  got  a  confirmed  jaupdic^,  b^ 
aides  twenty  other  distempers.  The  true  cause  of  these  complainta  1  tdke 
to  be,  the  same  that  ao  greatly  disordered,  and  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
most  august  House  of  Austria,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago;  I 
mean  Gustavus  Adolphns ;  who  neither  answered  hia  expeciatioas  in  pobt 
of  profit,  nor  reputation,  and  that  merely  by  his  own  faulty  in  not  writing  it 
in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  for  as  to  fiACts^  1  will  maintain,  that  it  la  one  of  the 
best  histories  extant. 

Au  revoir,  as  Sir  Fopling  saysi  and  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXIL 

MY  DEAR  VEIEND,  Bath,  Nowmbtr  2. 176S. 

I  arrived  here,  as  I  proposed,  ktst  Sunday;  but  as  ill  as  I  feared  I  sboold 
be  when  I  saw  you.     Head,  stomach,  and  Kmbs,  all  out  of  order. 

I  have  yet  seen  nobody  but  Villettes,  who  is  settled  here  for  good,  at  it 
it  called.  What  consequences  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  resignaUon 
had  ?  He  has  considerable  connections,  and  relations ;  but  whether  any  of 
them  are  resigned  enough  to  resign  with  him,  is  another  matter.  There 
will  be,  to  be  sure,  as  many,  and  as  absurd  reports,  as  there  are  in  the  hnr 
books :  I  do  not  desire  to  know  either ;  but  inform  me  of  what  facts  come 
to  your  knowledge,  and  of  such  reports  only  as  you  believe  are  grounded 
And  so  God  bless  you 
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LETTER  CCCLXIII. 


MY  DEAR  FRIKMD,  BaA,  Noonim  13.  1768. 

I  have  receiTtd  your  letter,  and  belieT«  that  yonr  prelimioaries  are  yery 
Dear  the  mark ;  and,  upon  that  rappoeitioo,  I  think  we  have  made  a  tolerable 
good  bargain  with  Spain ;  at  least  full  ai  good  as  I  expected,  and  almoBt 
as  good  as  I  wished,  though  I  do  not  beliere  that  we  have  got  all  Fkirida ; 
bat  if  we  have  St  Aogastin,  as  I  soppose,  ]tkat,  by  the  figure  of  par$  pro 
MOf  will  be  called  all  Roiida.  We  haTe  by  no  means  made  so  good  a  bar* 
gain  with  France ;  for,  in  truth,  what  do  we  get  by  it,  exc^  Cimada,  with 
a  Tery  proper  bomdary  of  the  riTer  Mississippi  I  and  that  is  all.  As  for  the 
restrictions  apon  the  French  fishery  in  Newfoondland,  they  are  Tery  well 
per  la  predieOf  and  for  the  Commissary  whom  we  shall  employ :  for  he  will 
have  a  good  salary  from  hence,  to  see  that  those  restrictions  are  complied 
with ;  and  the  French  will  double  that  salarr,  that  be  may  allow  them  all  to 
be  broken  through.  It  is  plain  to  dm,  that  tne  French  fishery  will  be  exactly 
what  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  three  Leeward  Islands,  which  the  Frendi  yield  to  us,  are  not,  all 
together,  worth  half  so  much  as  that  of  St  Lucia,  which  we  gife  up  to 
them.  Senegal  is  not  worth  one  quarter  of  Goree.  The  restrictions  of  the 
French,  in  the  East  Indies,  are  as  absurd  and  impracticable  as  those  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  you  will  live  to  see  the  French  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
just  as  they  did  before  the  war.  But  after  all  I  have  said,  the  articles  are 
as  good  as  I  expected  with  France,  when  I  considered  that  no  one  single 
person  who  carried  on  this  negociation  on  our  parts  was  ever  concerned  or 
consulted  in  anv  negociation  before.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada  has  cost  us  fourscore  millions  sterling.  I  am  convinced  we 
might  have  kept  Guadeloupe,  if  our  negodators  had  known  how  to  have 
gone  about  it. 

His  most  foithful  Majesty  of  Portugal  is  the  best  off  of  any  body  in  this 
transaction,  for  he  saves  his  kingdom  by  it,  and  has  not  laid  out  one  moidore 
in  defence  of  it.  Spain,  thank  God,  in  some  measure,  paye  Us  pots  casses  ; 
for,  besides  St  Augustia,  logwood,  &c  it  has  lost  at  least  four  millions  ster- 
ling, in  money,  ships,  &c 

Harte  is  here,  who  tells  me  he  has  been  at  this  place  these  three  years, 
excepting  some  few  excursions  to  his  sister ;  lie  looks  ill,  and  laments  that 
he  has  frequent  fits  of  the  yellow  jaundice.  He  complains  of  his  not  having 
heard  from  you  these  foiur  years ;  you  should  write  to  him.  These  waters 
have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  I  drink  but  two-thirds  of  a  pint 
in  the  whole  day,  which  is  less  than  the  soberest  of  n#y  countrymen  drink 
of  claret  at  every  meal. 

I  should  naturally  think,  as  you  do,  that  this  session  will  be  a  stormy 
one,  that  is,  if  Mr  Pitt  takes  an  active  part ;  but  if  he  ispleased,  as  the  Mi- 
nisters say,  there  is  no  other  ^^lus  to  blow  a  storm.  Ine  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland, Newcastle,  and  Devonshire,  have  no  better  troops  to  attack  with, 
than  the  militia ;  but  Pitt  alone  is  ipse  agmen.    God  bless  you  I 
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LETTER  CCCLXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bofft,  Novmber  27.  17021 

I  received  yonr  letter  tbiii  momiiig,  mod  return  yoQ  the  ball  a  la  voUe, 
The  King  a  speech  is  a  very  prudent  one ;  and  as  I  rappoae  that  the  addre«et, 
in  answer  to  it,  were,  as  usual,  in  almost  the  same  words,  my  Lord  Mayor 
might  Tery  well  call  them  innocent.  As  his  Majesty  expatiates  so  mudi 
upon  the  great  achievements  of  the  war,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that,  when 
the  preliminaries  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  due  timet  which,  I  sap- 
pose,  means  after  tbe  respective  ratifications  of  all  the  contracting  partiei, 
that  some  untalked  of  and  unexpected  advantage  will  break  out  in  our  treaty 
with  France ;  St  Lucia,  at  least.  I  see,  in  the  newspapers,  an  article  whidb 
I  by  no  means  like,  in  our  treaty  with  Spain ;  which  is,  that  we  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  tbe  Bay  of  Campeacby,  hut  paying  for  iL  Who 
does  not  see  that  this  condition  may,  and  probably  will,  amount  to  a  prohi- 
bition, by  the  price.whicb  the  Spaniards  may  set  it  at  ?  It  was  our  undoubt- 
ed right,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  former  treaties,  before  the  war,  to  cut  log- 
wood gratis  /  but  this  new  stipulation  (if  true)  gives  us  a  privilege,  some- 
thing like  a  reprieve  to  a  criminal,  with  a  nan  obstante  to  be  hanged. 

I  now  drink  so  little  water,  that  it  can  neither  do  me  good  nor  hurt ;  but 
as  I  bathe  but  twice  a-week,  that  operation,  which  does  my  rheumatic  car- 
case good,  will  keep  me  here  some  time  longer  than  you  had  allowed. 

Harte  is  going  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  Gustavus,  in  octavo ;  which, 
he  tells  me,  he  has  altered,  and  which,  I  could  tell  him,  be  should  trans- 
late into  English,  or  it  will  not  sell  better  than  the  former ;  for,  while  the 
world  endures,  style  and  manner  will  be  regarded,  at  least  as  much  as  mat- 
ter.   And  so,  Dieu  vaus  age  dans  sa  sainte  garde  ! 


LETTER  CCCLXV. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  BaOi,  l>eemkr  4.  1762. 

I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  with  the  inclosed  preliminaries,  which 
we  have  had  here  these  three  dtLjs  ;  and  I  return  them,  since  yon  intend  to 
keep  them,  which  is  more  than  I  believe  the  French  will.  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  that  the  French  are  to  restore  all  the  conquests  they  made  upon  us 
in  the  East  Indies  during  this  war ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  they  will  like- 
wise restore  to  us  all  the  cod  that  they  shall  take  within  lees  than  three 
leagues  of  our  coasts  in  North  America,  (a  distance  easily  measured,  espe- 
cially at  sea,)  according  to  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  I 
am  informed  that  the  strong  opposition  to  the  peace  will  be  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords,  though  I  cannot  well  conceive  it ;  nor  can  I  make  out  above  six 
or  seven,  who  will  be  against  it  upon  a  division,  unless  (which  I  cannot 
suppose)  some  of  the  Bishops  should  vote  on  the  side  of  their  maker.  God 
bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXVI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  Dtoember  la  1762. 

Yesterday,  I  received  your  letter,  which  gave  me  a  very  clear  account  of 
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the  debate  in  your  House.  It  it  impossible  for  a  human  creatnre  to  speak 
well  for  three  boars  and  a  half ;  I  qaestion  even  if  Belial,  who,  according 
to  Milton,  was  the  orator  of  the  fallen  angels,  ever  spoke  so  long  at  a  time. 

There  mast  have  been  a  trick  in  Charles  Townshend*s  speaking  for  the 
Preliminaries ;  for  be  is  infinitely  above  having  an  opinion.  Lord  Egre* 
mont  must  be  ill,  or  have  thoughts  of  going  into  some  other  place ;  perhaps 
into  Lord  Granville's,  who  they  say  is  dying ;  when  he  dies,  the  ablest  head 
in  England  dies  too,  take  it  for  all  in  all. 

I  shall  be  in  town,  barring  accidents,  this  day  sevennight,  by  dinner* 
time  ;  when  I  have  ordered  a  haricot,  to  which  yoa  will  be  very  welcome, 
about  four  o'clock.    £n  cUtendant  Dieu  vous  aye  dUmx  sa  sainte  garde  ! 


LETTER  CCCLXVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blttckheath,  Jwu  14.  1763. 

I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  your  letter  of  the  4th,  from  the  Hague  ;  so 
far  so  good.  You  arrived  sonica  at  the  Hague,  for  our  Ambassador's  en- 
tertainment ;  I  find  he  has  been  very  civil  to  you.  You  are  in  the  right  to 
stop  for  two  or  three  days  at  Hanau,  and  make  your  court  to  the  lady  of 
that  place  *.  Your  Excellency  makes  a  figure  already  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  let  them,  and  others,  excellency  you  as  much  as  they  please,  but  pray 
suffer  not  your  own  servants  to  do  it. 

Nothing  new  of  any  kind  has  happened  here  since  you  went ;  so  I  will 
wish  you  a  good  night,  and  hope  that  God  will  bless  you. 


LETTER  CCCLXVIIL 

MY  DEAR  rRIBMD,  BlaMeaA,  Jvfy  14.  1763. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  from  Ratisbon,  where  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  arrived  safe.  You  are,  I  find,  over  head  and  ears  engaged  in  cere- 
mony and  etiquette.  You  must  not  yield  in  any  thing  essential,  where  your 
public  character  may  suffer ;  but  I  advise  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  what  may,  and  what  may  not  affect  it,  and  to  despise 
some  German  fninutia  ;  such  as  one  step  lower  or  higher  upon  the  stairs, 
a  bow  more  or  less,  and  such  sort  of  trifles. 

By  what  I  see  in  Cressener's  letter  to  yon,  the  cheapness  of  wine  com- 
pensates the  quantity,  as  the  cheapness  of  servants  compensates  the  number 
that  you  must  make  use  of. 

Write  to  your  mother  often,  if  it  be  but  three  words,  to  prove  your  ex- 
istence ;  for,  when  she  does  not  hear  from  you,  she  knows  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  you  are  dead,  if  not  buried. 

The  inclosed  is  a  letter  of  the  utmost  consequence,  which  I  was  desired 
to  forward,  with  care  and  speed,  to  the  most  Serene  Louis. 

My  head  is  not  well  to-day.     So  God  bless  yon  I 

*  Her  Royal  HighncM  Princeu  Mary  of  Eogland,  LandgFarim  of  He 
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LETTER  CCCLXIX. 

MT  DEAR  PRIBMD,  Jfacttiwrft,  Mgi^li,  L  1768. 

I  hope  that  by  this  time  yoa  are  pretty  well  aettled  at  RmtiaboDy  at  leait 
at  to  the  important  points  of  the  ceremooial ;  so  that  yoa  may  know,  to 
precision,  to  whom  you  moat  gi^e,  and  from  whom  yon  mnst  require  the 
Meine  ExceUentz,  Those  formalities  are,  no  doabt»  ridicukma  enoi^  ia 
themselves ;  bat  yet  they  are  necessary  for  manners^  and  sometimes  for 
business ;  and  both  would  suflEsr  by  laying  them  quite  aside* 

1  have  lately  had  an  attack  of  a  new  oompkunt,  which  I  bare  long  sui* 
pected  that  I  had  in  my  body,  in  aciu  primot  as  the  pedants  call  it,  but 
which  I  never  felt  in  acta  secundOf  till  last  week,  and  that  is  a  fit  of  the 
stone  or  gravel.  It  was,  thank  God,  but  a  slight  one;  but  it  was  dans  touia 
Ub  formes;  for  it  was  preceded  by  a  pain  in  my  loins,  which  I  at  first  took 
for  some  remains  of  my  rheumatism ;  but  was  soon  cotiTioced  of  my  mis- 
take, by  making  water  much  blacker  than  coffee,  with  a  prodigious  sedi* 
ment  of  graveL  I  am  now  perfectly  easy  agaiui  and  have  no  more  indica- 
tions of  this  dreadful  complaint. 

God  keep  you  from  that  and  deafness  t  Other  complainta  are  tlie  Goramon» 
and  almost  the  inevitable  lot  of  human  naturoi  bat  admit  of  aome  mil^gatioo. 
God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCLXX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BhMBOlk,  Awpui  28.  1783^ 

You  will,  by  this  post,  hear  from  others,  that  Lord  Egremont  died  two 
days  ago  of  an  apoplexy ;  which,  from  his  figure,  and  the  constant  plethora 
he  lived  in,  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  You  will  ask  ae,  who  is  to  be 
Secretary  in  his  room :  To  which  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  I  shoild 
guess  Lord  Sandwich,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  Admiralty  by  Charles  Towos- 
hend ;  unless  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  seems  to  have  takea  to  himself  the 
department  of  Europe,  should  have  a  mind  to  it.  This  event  may  perhaps 
produce  others ;  but,  till  this  happened,  every  thing  waa  in  a  atate  of  inac- 
tion, and  absolutely  nothing  was  done.  Before  the  next  seasioUy  this  chaos 
must  necessarily  take  some  form,  either  by  a  new  jumble  of  its  own  atoms, 
or  by  mixing  them  with  the  more  efficient  ones  of  the  opposition. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  your  letter,  that  tiie  difficulties  still 
subsist  about  your  ceremonial  at  Ratisbon ;  should  they,  from  pride  and  folly, 
prove  insuperable,  and  obstruct  your  real  business,  there  ia  one  expedient, 
which  may  perhaps  remove  difficulties,  and  which  I  have  often  known  prsc- 
tised ;  but  which  I  believe  our  people  here  know  nothing  of;  it  is,  to  bare 
the  character  of  minister,  only,  in  your  ostensible  title,  and  that  of  envoy  ex- 
traordinary in  your  pocket,  to  produce  occasionally,  especially  if  you  should 
be  sent  to  any  of  the  electors  in  your  neighbourhood ;  or  else,  in  any  trans- 
actions that  you  may  have,  in  which  your  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  may 
create  great  difficulties,  to  have  a  reversal  given  you,  declaring,  that  tbe 
temporary  suspension  of  that  character,  ne  donnera  pas  la  moindre  atUinU 
ni  a  vos  droits  ni  d  vos  pretensions.  As  for  the  rest,  divert  yourself  ss 
well  as  you  can,  and  eat  and  drink  as  little  as  you  can :  And  so  God  bless 
you  I 
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LETTER  CCCLXXL 


MT  DEAR  f  RIK9D,  BbMeathf  SqUember  1.  1763. 

Great  news  t  The  King  tent  for  Mr  PStt  last  Saturday,  and  the  confe- 
rence lasted  a  fall  hour;  on  the  Monday  following,  another  conference,  which 
lasted  mach  longer ;  and  yesterday  a  third,  longer  than  either.  Yon  take 
for  granted,  that  the  treaty  was  conolnded  and  ratified ;  no  such  matter,  for 
this  last  conference  broke*  it  entirely  off;  and  Mr  I^tt  and  Lord  Temple 
went  yesterday  evening  to  their  respective  conntry  bouses.  Would  yon 
know  what  it  broke  off  upon,  yon  must  ask  the  newsmongers,  and  the 
coffee-houses ;  who,  I  daresay,  know  it  all  very  minutely ;  but  I,  who  am 
not  apt  to  know  any  thing  that  I  do  not  know,  honestly  and  humbly  con- 
fess, that  I  cannot  tell  you ;  probably  one  party  asked  too  much,  and  the 
other  would  grant  too  little.  However,  the  King's  dignity  was  not,  in  my 
mind,  much  consulted,  by  their  making  bim  sole  plenipotentiary  of  a  treaty, 
which  they  were  not  in  all  events  determined  to  conclude.  It  ought  sure- 
ly  to  have  been  begun  by  some  inferior  agent,  and  his  Majesty  should  only 
have  appeared  in  rejecting  or  ratifying  it.  Louis  XIV.  never  sat  down  be- 
fore a  town  in  person,  that  was  not  sure  to  be  taken. 

However,  ce  qui  est  diffire  n'esi  pas  perdu  ;  for  this  matter  must  be 
taken  up  again,  and  concluded  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  and 
probably  upon  more  disadvantageous  terms  to  the  present  Ministers,  who 
have  tacitly  admitted,  by  this  k£e  negociation,  what  their  enemies  have  loud- 
ly proclaimed,  that  they  are  not  able  to  carry  on  affairs.  So  much  de  re 
potuica. 

1  have  at  last  done  the  best  office  that  can  be  done  to  most  married  peo- 
ple ;  that  is,  I  have  fixed  the  separation  between  my  brother  and  his  wife ; 
and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will  be  proclaimed  in  about  a  fortnight ; 
for  the  only  solid  and  lasting  peace,  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  is,  doubt- 
less, a  separation.    Ood  bless  you  T 


LETTER  CCCLXXII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bbdtheaih,  Sepimber  SO.  176a 

Yon  will  have  known,  long  before  this,  from  the  office,  that  the  depart- 
ments are  not  cast  as  you  wished ;  for  Lord  Halifax,  as  senior,  had  of  course 
his  choice,  and  chose  the  southern,  upon  account  of  the  colonies.  The  Mi- 
nistry, such  as  it  is,  is  now  settled  en  attendant  mieux  ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot,  as  they  are,  meet  the  Parliament. 

The  only,  and  all  the  efficient  people  they  have,  are  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
for  since  Mr  Pitt  has  firmly  engaged  Charles  Townshend  to  him,  there  is 
not  a  man  of  the  court  side,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  either  abi- 
lities or  words  enough  to  call  a  coach.  Lord  B  *  ^  *  is  certainly  playing 
tin  dessous  de  cartes,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  with  Mr  Pitt ;  but  what  that 
dessous  is,  1  do  not  know,  though  all  the  coffee-houses  do  most  exactly. 

The  present  inaction,  I  bdieve,  gives  you  leisure  enough  for  ennui^  but 
it  gives  you  time  enough  too  for  better  things ;  I  mean  reading  useful 
books  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  useful,  conversing  with  yourself  some  part 
of  every  day.  Lord  Shaftesbury  recommends  self-conversation  to  all  au- 
thors ;  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  all  men ;  they  would  be  the  better  for 
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it.  Some  people  have  not  time,  and  fewer  have  inclination,  to  enter  mto 
that  conyersation ;  nay,  very  many  dread  it,  and  fly  to  the  moat  trifling  dis- 
sipations, in  order  to  avoid  it ;  but,  if  a  man  would  allot  half  an  hour  every 
night  for  this  self-conversation,  and  recapitulate  with  himaelf  whatever  he 
has  done,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  would  be  both  the 
better  and  the  wiser  for  it.  My  deafness  gives  me  more  than  suflicient  time 
tor  self-conversation  ;  and  I  have  found  great  advantages  from  iu  My  bro- 
ther and  Lady  Stanhope  are  at  last  finally  parted.  I  was  the  negociator  be^ 
tween  tf^em ;  and  had  so  much  trouble  in  it,  that  I  would  much  rather  nego- 
ciate  the  most  difficult  point  of  the  jus  publicum  Sacri  Romani  Imperii 
with  the  whole  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  than  negociate  any  point  with  any  woman. 
If  my  brother  had  had  some  of  those  self- conversations,  which  I  recommeod, 
he  would  not,  I  believe,  at  past  sixty,  with  a  crazy,  battered  constitution, 
and  deaf  into  the  bargain,  have  married  a  young  girl,  just  tamed  of  twenty, 
full  of  health,  and  consequently  of  desires.  But  who  takes  warning  by  the 
fate  of  others  ?  This,  perhaps,  proceeds  from  a  negligence  of  self-convent* 
tion.     God  bless  you. 


LETTER  CCCLXXUL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bhckheath,  Octobtr  17.  1763. 

The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  as  the  former  had 
brought  me  that  of  the  25th  past.  I  did  suppose  that  yoa  would  be  sent 
for  over,  for  the  first  day  of  the  session ;  as  I  never  knew  a  stricter  mas- 
ter, and  no  furloughs  allowed.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  the  reasons  yoa 
hint  at ;  but,  however,  you  did  very  prudently,  in  doing,  €le  bomne  graoCf 
what  you  could  not  help  doing ;  and  Jet  that  be  your  rule  in  every  thiag, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Avoid  disagreeable  things  as  much  as  by  dexterity 
you  can  ;  but  when  they  are  unavoidable,  do  them  with  seeming  willingness 
and  alacrity.  Though  this  journey  is  ill-timed  for  you  in  many  respects, 
yet,  in  point  of  J^fiances^  you  will  be  a  gainer  by  it  upon  the  whole ;  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  will  keep  you  here  till  the  very  last  day  of  the  session : 
and  I  suppose  you  have  sold  your  horses,  and  dismissed  some  of  your  ser- 
vants.— Though  they  seem  to  apprehend  the  first  day  of  the  session  so  mach, 
in  my  opinion  their  danger  will  be  much  greater  in  the  course  of  it. 

When  you  are  at  Paris,  you  will  of  course  wait  upon  Lord  Hertford,  sod 
desire  him  to  present  you  to  the  King ;  at  the  same  time  make  my  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  thank  him  for  the  very  obliging  message  he  left  at  my 
house  in  town ;  and  tell  him,  that,  had  I  received  it  in  time  from  thence,  1 
would  have  come  to  town  on  purpose  to  have  returned  it  in  person.  If  there 
are  any  new  little  books  at  Paris,  pray  bring  them  me.  I  have  already  Vol- 
taire's Ze/u  dans  le  Bain^  his  Droit  du  Seigneur,  and  Ofympie.  Do  not 
forget  to  call  once  at  Madame  Monconseil  s,  and  as  often  ms  yoa  please  at 
Madame  du  Pin's.     Au  revoir. 


LETTER  CCCLXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  November  24.  176a 

1  arrived  here,  as  you  suppose  in  your  letter,  last  Sunday  ;  bat  after  the 
worst  day's  journey  1  ever  had  in  my  life :  it  snowed  and  frose  that  whole 
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morning,  and  in  the  evening  it  rained  and  thawed,  which  made  the  roads 
80  slippery,  that  I  was  six  hours  coming  post  from  the  Demes,  which  is 
but  eighteen  miles  from  hence ;  'so  that,  bat  for  the  name  of  coming  post, 
I  might  as  well  have  walked  on  foot.  I  have  not  yet  qnite  got  over  my  last 
violent  attack,  and  am  weak  and  flimsy. 

I  have  now  drank  the  waters  but  three  days ;  so  that,  without  a  mi- 
racle, I  cannot  yet  expect  much  alteration,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  ex- 
pect a  miracle.  If  they  proved  les  eaux  de  Jouvence  to  me,  that  woald  be 
a  miracle  indeed ;  bat,  as  the  late  Pope  Lambertini  said,  Frd  noif  gli  mt- 
racoli  sano  passali  gid  un  pezzo. 

I  have  seen  Harte,  who  inquired  much  after  you :  he  is  dejected  and  dis* 
spirited,  and  thinks  himself  much  worse  than  he  is,  though  he  has  really  a 
tendency  to  the  jaundice.  I  have  yet  seen  nobody  else,  nor  do  I  know  who 
here  is  to  be  seen  ;  for  I  have  not  yet  exhibited  myself  to  public  view,  ex- 
cept at  the  pump,  which,  at  the  time  I  go  to  it,  is  the  most  private  place  in 
Bath. 

After  all  the  fears  and  hopes,  occasioned  severally  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  prove  a  very  easy  session.  Mr  Wilkes  is 
universally  given  up  ;  and  if  the  ministers  themselves  do  not  wantonly  raise 
difficulties,  I  think  they  will  meet  with  none.  A  majority  of  two  hundred 
is  a  great  anodyne.     Adieu  I  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Saih,  December  a  1763. 

Last  post  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  29th  past.     I  suppose  C- 


T let  off  his  speech  upon  the  Princess's  portion,  chiefly  to  show  that 

he  was  of  the  opposition  ;  for  otherwise,  the  point  was  not  debatable,  unless 
as  to  the  quantumr  against  which  something  might  be  said ;  for  the  late 
Princess  of  Orange  (who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  King)  had  no  more, 
and  her  two  sisters  but  half,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

It  is  a  great  mercy  that  Mr  Wilkes,  the  intrepid  defender  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  is  out  of  danger,  and  may  live  to  fight  and  write  again  in  support 
of  them ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  mercy,  that  God  hath  raised  up  the  Earl  of 
S  to  vindicate  and  promote  true  religion  and  morality.     These  two 

blessings  will  justly  make  an  epocha  in  the  annals  of  this  country. 

I  have  delivered  your  message  to  Harte,  who  waits  with  impatience  for 
your  letter.  He  is  very  happy  now  in  having  free  access  to  all  Lord  Cra- 
ven's papers,  which,  he  says,  give  him  great  lights  into  the  bellum  iricen' 
naie  ;  the  old  Lord  Craven  having  been  the  professed  and  valorous  knight- 
errant,  and  perhaps  something  more,  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  at  least,  like 
Sir  Peter  Pride,  he  had  the  honour  of  spending  great  part  of  his  estate  in 
her  royal  cause. 

I  am  by  no  means  right  yet ;  I  am  very  weak  and  flimsy  still ;  but  the 
Doctor  assures  me  that  strength  and  spirits  will  return ;  if  they  do,  lucro  op* 
ponam,  1  will  make  the  best  of  them ;  if  they  do  not,  I  will  not  make  their 
want  still  worse,  by  grieving  and  regretting  them.  I  have  lived  long  enough, 
and  observed  enough,  to  estimate  most  things  at  their  intrinsic,  and  not  their 
imaginary  value  ;  and,  at  seventy,  I  find  nothing  much  worth  either  desiring 
or  fearing.    But  these  reflections,  which  suit  with  seventy,  would  be  greatly 

4  o 
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premature  mi  two-and-thirty.     So  make  the  best  of  your  time  ;  enjoy  the 
present  hour,  bat  memor  uUinuB,    God  blew  yon ! 


LETTER  CCCLXXVL 

MY  DBAR  FRIEND,  Ba^  IhouAet  la  1763. 

I  receiyed  year  letter  this  morning,  in  which  you  reproach  me  with  not 
haying  written  to  yon  this  week.  The  reason  was,  that  I  did  not  know 
what  to  write.  There  is  that  sameness  in  my  life  here,  that  eoery  day  is 
mUU  hui  as  the  first.  I  see  yery  few  people ;  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  I  hear  nothing. 

Mr  L and  Mr  C I  hold  to  be  two  yery  ingenions  men ;  and 

yonr  image  of  the  two  men  rained,  one  by  losing  his  law-sait,  and  the  other 
by  carrying  it,  is  a  yery  jast  one.  To  be  sare,  they  felt  in  themselyes  tan- 
common  taJents  for  business  and  speaking,  which  were  to  reimburse  them. 

Harte  has  a  great  poetical  work  to  publish,  before  it  be  long ;  he  has 
shown  me  some  parts  of  it.  He  had  entitled  it  Emblems,  but  I  persoaded 
him  to  alter  that  name  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  was,  because  they  were 
not  emblems,  but  fables ;  the  second  was,  that  if  they  had  been  emblems, 
Quarles  had  degraded  and  vilified  that  name  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  use  of  it  after  him  ;  so  they  are  to  be  called  fables,  though 
moral  tales  would,  in  my  mind,  be  the  properest  name.  If  yoa  ask  me  wiMt 
I  think  of  those  I  have  seen,  I  must  say,  that  sunt  plura  bona^  qumdam 
mediocria,  et  qtuedam . 

Your  report  of  future  changes,  I  cannot  think  is  wholly  groandless ;  for 
it  still  runs  strongly  in  my  head,  that  the  mine  we  talked  of  will  be  sprang, 
at  or  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

I  haye  got  a  little  more  strength,  bat  not  quite  the  strength  of  Hercoles ; 
so  that  I  will  not  undertake,  like  him,  fifty  deflorations  in  one  night ;  for 
I  really  belieye  that  I  could  not  compass  them.  So  good  night,  and  God 
bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  Deemidfer  24.  176a 

I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  pressing  me  so  stroogly  to 
influence  Parson  Rosenhagen,  when  you  well  know  tho  resolution  1  had 
made  several  years  ago,  and  which  1  have  scrupulously  observed  ever  sioce, 
not  to  concern  myself,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  party  political  contest 
whatsoever.  Let  parties  go  to  loggerheads  as  much  and  as  long  as  they 
please  ;  I  will  neither  endeavour  to  part  them,  nor  take  the  part  of  either ; 
for  I  know  them  all  too  well.  But  you  say,  that  Lord  Sandwich  has  been 
remarkably  civil  and  kind  to  you.  1  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  he  can  by  no 
means  impute  to  you  my  obstinacy,  folly,  or  philosophy,  call  it  what  yoa 
please :  you  may  with  great  truth  assure  him,  that  you  did  all  you  could  to 
obey  his  commands. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  out  of  order,  but  I  hope  it  is  only  a  cold ; 
should  it  be  any  thing  more,  pray  consult  Dr  Maty,  who  did  you  so  much 
good  in  your  last  illness,  when  the  great  medicinal  Mattadores  did  yon  ra- 
ther harm.     I  have  found  a  Monsieur  Dia/oirvs  here,  Dr  Moisy,  who  ba« 
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redly  done  me  m  great  deal  of  good ;  and  I  am  tare  I  wanted  it  a  g^eat  deal, 
when  I  came  here  first.  I  ba^e  recovered  tome  etrength*  and  a  little  more 
will  give  me  as  much  as  I  can  make  use  of. 

Lady  Brown,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  makes  yoa  many  compliments ;  and 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a  good  night.     Adiea  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXVIIL 

MY  DEAR  VRIEND,  Balkt  Deeadfv  31.  1763. 

Gravenkop  wrote  me  word,  by  the  last  post,  that  yon  were  laid  np  with 
the  goot :  hot  I  much  question  it,  that  is,  whether  it  is  the  goat  or  not. 
Yonr  last  illness,  before  you  went  abroad,  was  pronounced  the  goat,  by  the 
skilfal,  and  proved  at  last  a  mere  rheamatism.  Take  care  that  the  same 
mistake  is  not  made  this  year ;  and  that  by  giving  you  strong  and  hot  me- 
dicines to  throw  out  the  gout,  they  do  not  inflame  the  rheamatism,  if  it  be 
one. 

Mr  Wilkes  has  imitated  some  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  by  going  in- 
to voluntary  exile :  it  was  bis  only  way  of  defeating  both  his  creditors  and 
his  prosecutors.  Whatever  his  friends,  if  he  has  any,  give  oat  of  his  re- 
taming  soon,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  it  will  be  a  long'time  before  that  soon 
comes. 

I  have  been  much  out  of  order  these  four  days,  of  a  violent  cold;  which 
I  do  not  know  how  I  got,  and  which  obliged  me  to  suspend  drinking  the 
waters :  but  it  is  now  so  much  better,  that  I  propose  resuming  them  for  this 
week,  and  paying  my  court  to  you  in  town  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  seven- 
night  ;  but  this  is  sub  spe  rati  only.     God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  H/ocMaotft,  Juijf  20.  1764^ 

I  have  this  moment  deceived  your  letter  of  the  Sdt  from  Prague,  but  1 
never  received  that  which  you  mention  from  Ratisbon ;  this  made  me  think 
you  in  such  rapid  motion,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  take  aim.  I  now 
suppose  that  you  are  arrived,  though  not  yet  settled,  at  Dresden ;  yonr 
audiences  and  formalities  are,  to  be  sure^  over,  ami  that  is  great  ease  of  mind 
to  you. 

I  have  no  political  events  to  acquaint  you  with ;  the  summer  is  not  the 
season  for  them,  they  ripen  only  in  winter ;  great  ones  are  expected  imme- 
diately before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  that,  you  know,  is  always  the 
language  of  fears  and  hopes.  However,  1  rather  believe  that  there  will  be 
something  patched  up  between  the  ins  and  the  ouis. 

The  whole  subject  of  conversation,  at  preeeot,  is  Uie  death  and  will  of  Lord 
Bath:  be  has  left  above  twelve  hundred  thoasand  pounds  in  land  and  money; 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  stocks,  and  mortgages ;  his  own  estate* 
in  land,  was  improved  to  fifteen  tliousand  pounds  a-year,  and  the  Bradford 
estate,  which  he  *  *,  is  aa  much ;  both  which,  at  only  five-and-twenty  years* 
porchase,  amount  to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  this  he  has  left 
to  his  brother,  General  Pnlteney,  and  in  his  own  disposal,  thoagh  he  never 
loved  him.  The  legacies  be  has  left  are  trifling ;  for,  in  trath,  he  cared  for  no- 
body :  the  words  give^  and  Ugutatk  ware  too  shocking  to  bim  to  repeat,  and 
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90  be  left  all  in  one  word  to  his  brother.  The  public,  which  was  long  the  dupe 
of  his  simalation  and  dissimalation,  begins  to  explain  upon  him ;  and  draws 
such  a  picture  of  him  as  I  gave  yon  long  ago. 

Your  late  secretary  has  been  with  me  three  or  fbor  times ;  he  wants  some- 
thing or  another,  and  it  seems  all  one  to  him  what*  whether  ciril  or  military; 
in  plain  English,  he  wants  bread.  He  has  knocked  at  the  doors  of  some  of 
the  Ministers,  bat  to  no  purpose.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  help 
him :  I  told  him  fairly  that  I  coold  not,  but  adviaed  him  to  find  some  chuh 
nel  to  Lord  B  *  *  *,  which,  though  a  Scotchman,  he  told  me  he  could  not. 
He  brought  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  office  to  you,  which  I  made  hia 
seal  up ;  and  I  keep  it  for  yon,  as  I  suppose  it  makes  up  the  series  of  yo«r 
Ratisbon  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  just  what  I  was  when  you  left  me,  that  is,  nobody.  Old 
age  steals  upon  me  insensibly.  I  grow  weak  and  decrepit,  bat  do  not  sofler, 
and  so  I  am  content. 

Forbes  brought  me  four  books  of  yours,  two  of  which  were  BieleHridt's 
Letters ;  in  which,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are  many  notorious  lies. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Comte  Einsiedel,  whom  I  lore  and  honour  mnck : 
and  so  good  night  to  seine  JBxceileniz, 

Now  our  correspondence  may  be  more  regular,  and  I  expect  a  letter  freai 
you  eFery  fortnight.    I  will  be  regular  on  my  part :  but  write  oftener  to 
mother,  if  it  be  but  three  lines. 


LETTER  CCCLXXX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blackheaik,  July  27.  1764^ 

I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  11th  from  Dresden,  where  1 
am  very  glad  that  you  are  safely  arrived  at  last.  The  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  monstrous  there ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  how  the  poor  na- 
tives subsist  at  all,  after  having  been  so  long  and  so  often  plundered  by  their 
own  as  well  as  by  other  sovereigns. 

As  for  procuring  you  either  the  title  or  the  appointments  of  Plenipoten- 
tiary, 1  could  as  soon  procure  them  from  the  Turkish  as  from  the  English 
Ministry ;  and,  in  truth,  1  believe  they  have  it  not  to  give. 

Now  to  come  to  your  civil  list,  if  one  may  compare  small  things  with  great  : 
1  think  1  have  found  out  a  better  refreshment  for  it  than  you  propose ;  for 
to-morrow  I  shall  send  to  your  cashier,  Mr  Larpent,  five  hundred  pounds  at 
once,  for  your  use,  which,  I  presume,  is  better  than  by  quarterly  payments ; 
and  I  am  very  apt  to  think  that,  next  midsummer  day,  he  will  have  the  same 
sum,  and  for  the  same  use,  consigned  to  him. 

It  is  reported  here,  and  I  believe  not  without  some  foundation,  that  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  has  acceded  to  the  Family  Compact  between  France  and 
Spain  :  if  so,  I  am  sure  it  behoves  ns  to  form  in  time  a  counter  alliance,  of 
at  least  equal  strength ;  which  I  could  easily  point  out,  bot  which,  1  fear, 
is  not  thought  of  here. 

The  rage  of  marrying  is  very  prevalent ;  so  that  there  will  be  probably  s 
great  crop  of  cuckolds  next  winter,  who  are  at  present  only  eoeus  en  kerhe. 
It  will  contribute  to  population,  and  so  far  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  public 
benefit.  Lord  G-- .  Mr  B ,  and  Mr  D ,  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, very  meritorious ;  for  they  have  all  married  handsome  women,  with- 
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ovLX  one  BhilliDg  fortune.  Lord  ■■  mast  indeed  take  some  pains  to  arriTe 
at  that  dignity :  but  I  daresay  he  will  bring  it  about,  by  the  help  of  some 
young  Scotch  or  Irish  officer.     Good  night,  and  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXXL 

MY  DEAR  VRIEND,  Bkckheath,  SepUahtr  3.  1764. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  past.  I  see  tliat  your  complete 
arrangement  approaches,  and  you  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  entertain- 
ments, since  so  few  others  do. 

Comte  Flemming  is  the  man  in  the  world  the  best  calculated  to  retrieve 
the  Saxon  finances,  which  have  been  all  this  century  squandered  and  lavish- 
ed with  the  most  absurd  profusion :  he  has  certainly  abilities,  and  I  believe 
integrity ;  I  dare  answer  for  him,  that  the  gentleness  and  flexibility  of  his 
temper  will  not  prevail  with  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  craving 
and  petulant  applications.  I  see  in  him  another  Sully ;  and  therefore  I  wish 
he  were  at  the  head  of  our  finances. 

France  and  Spain  both  insult  us,  and  we  take  it  too  tamely ;  for  this  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  time  fur  us  to  talk  high  to  them.  France,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, will  not  quarrel  with  us,  till  it  has  got  a  navy  at  least  equal  to  ours, 
which  cannot  be  these  three  or  four  years  at  soonest;  and  then,  indeed,  I 
believe  we  shall  hear  of  something  or  other ;  therefore,  this  is  the  moment 
for  us  to  speak  loud ;  and  we  shaJl  be  feared,  if  we  do  not  shew  that  we 
fear. 

Here  is  no  domestic  news  of  changes  and  chances  in  the  political  world  ; 
which,  like  oysters,  are  only  in  season  in  the  R  months,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment sits.     I  think  there  will  be  some  then,  but  of  what  kind,  God  knows. 

I  have  received  a  book  for  you,  and  one  for  myself,  from  Harte.  It 
is  upon  agriculture,  and  will  surprise  you,  as  I  confess  it  did  me.  This 
work  is  not  only  in  English,  but  good  and  elegant  English ;  he  has  even 
scattered  graces  upon  his  subject ;  and,  in  prose,  has  come  very  near  Vir- 
gils  Georgics  in  verse.  I  have  written  to  him,  to  congratulate  his  happy 
transformation.  As  soon  as  I  can  find  an  opportunity,  I  will  send  yon  your 
copy.     You  (though  no  Agricola)  will  read  it  with  pleasure. 

I  know  Mackenzie,  whom  you  mention.     C*estune  delii  ;  $ed  cave. 

Make  mine  and  Lady  Chesterfield's  compliments  to  Comte  et  Comtesse 
Flemming ;  and  so,  Dieu  vous  aye  en  $a  sainte  garde  ! 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bhckhetth,  Stytembtr  14.  1764. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  past,  by  which  I  find  that 
you  had  not  then  got  mine,  which  I  sent  you  the  day  after  I  had  received 
your  former ;  you  have  had  no  great  loss  of  it ;  for,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last, 
this  inactive  season  of  the  year  supplies  no  materials  for  a  letter ;  the  win- 
ter may,  and  probably  will,  produce  an  abundant  crop,  but  of  what  grain  I 
neither  know,  guess,  nor  care.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  Lord  B  *  *  * 
surtiagvra  encore^  but  by  the  assistance  of  what  bladders  or  cork- waistcoats 
Gud  only  knows.  The  death  of  poor  Mr  Legge,  the  epileptic  fits  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  which  be  it  gone  to  Aix-la-ChaDelle,  and  the  ad- 
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Tanced  age  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  seem  to  facilitate  an  accommodatioD, 
if  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Bote  are  inclined  to  it. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  death  of  poor  I  wan,  and  of  the  perMm 
who  ordered  it.  You  may  remember  that  I  often  said,  she  woald  murder 
or  marry  him,  or  probably  both  ;  she  has  chosen  the  safest  altematiFe ;  and 
has  now  completed  her  character  oli femme  forte^  aboye  scmplea  and  hesita- 
tion. If  Machiayel  were  alive,  she  would  probably  be  his  heroine,  as  Cssar 
Borgia  was  his  hero.  Women  are  all  so  far  Machiayelians,  that  they  are 
never  either  good  or  bad  by  halves ;  their  passions  are  too  strong,  and  their 
reason  too  weak,  to  do  any  thing  with  moderation.  She  will,  perhaps,  meet, 
before  it  is  long,  with  some  Scjrthian  as  free  from  prejudices  as  herself.  If 
there  is  one  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  three  regiments  of  guards,  be  will  pro- 
bably, for  the  sake  of  his  dear  country,  depose  and  murder  her ;  for  that  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  in  Russia. 

You  seem  now  to  be  settled,  and  bien  nippi  at  Dresden.  Four  aedea- 
tary  footmen,  and  one  running  one,  font  equipage  lesie.  The  German 
ones  will  give  yon,  seine  Excellentz  ;  and  the  French  ones,  if  yon  have 
any,  Monseigneur, 

My  own  health  varies,  as  ustial,  but  never  deviates  into  good.  God  bless 
you,  and  send  you  better  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bhckheath,  October  I.  176i 

I  have  now  your  last  letter,  of  the  16th  past,  lying  before  me,  and  I  give 
your  inclosed  to  Grevenkop,  which  has  put  him  into  a  violent  bustle  to  exe- 
cute your  commissions,  as  well  and  as  cheap  as  possible.  1  refer  him  to  hn 
own  letter.  He  tells  you  true,  as  to  Comtesse  Coesel's  diamonds,  which 
certainly  nobody  will  buy  here,  nnsight  unseen,  as  they  call  it ;  so  many 
minuti(B  concurring  to  increase  or  lessen  the  value  of  a  diamond.  Your 
Cheshire  cheese,  your  Burton  ale  and  beer,  1  charge  myself  with,  and  they 
shall  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Upon  this  occasion  I  will  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice,  which  by  ejcperience  I  know  to  be  useful.  In  all  commissiom, 
whether  from  men  or  women,  point  de  galonterief  bring  them  in  your  ac- 
count, and  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  but  if  you  would  shew  tbena 
une  gaianteriet  let  your  present  be  of  something  that  is  not  in  your  com- 
mission, otherwise  you  will  be  the  Commissionaire  banal  of  all  the  women 
of  Saxony.  A  propos,  Who  is  your  Comtesse  de  Cusel  ?  Is  she  daughter, 
or  grand- daughter,  of  the  famous  Madame  de  Cosel,  in  King  Augustos's 
time  ?  Is  she  young  or  old,  ugly  or  handsome  ? 

I  do  not  wonder  that  people  are  wonderfully  burprised  at  uur  tameoes 
and  forbearance,  with  regard  to  France  and  Spain.  Spain,  indeed,  has  lately 
agreed  to  our  cutting  logwood,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  sent  strict  or- 
diers  to  their  governor  to  allow  it ;  but  you  will  observe  too,  that  there  is 
not  one  word  of  reparation  for  the  losses  we  lately  sustained  there.  Bat 
France  is  not  even  so  tractable ;  it  will  pay  but  half  the  money  due,  upon 
a  liquidated  account,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prisoners.  Oar  reqaest, 
to  have  Comte  d'Estaing  recalled  and  censured,  they  have  absolutely  reject- 
ed, though,  by  the  laws  of  war.  he  might  be  hanged  for  having  twice  broke 
nis  parole.  This  does  cot  do  France  honour ;  however,  I  think  we  shall 
be  quiet,  and  that  at  the  only  time,  perhaps  this  century,  when  we  might. 
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vritb  safety,  be  otherwise :  but  this  is  nothing  new,  nor  the  first  time,  by 
many,  when  national  honour  and  interest  ba^e  been  sacrificed  to  priTate. 
It  has  always  been  so :  and  one  may  Hay,  upon  this  occasion,  what  Horace 
says  upon  another,  Namfuit  ante  Helenam. 

I  have  seen  le$  Contes  de  Guillaume  VadS,  and  like  most  of  them  so 
little,  that  I  can  hardly  think  them  V<iltaire's,  bnt  rather  the  scraps  that 
have  fallen  from  his  table,  and  been  worked  up  by  inferior  workmen,  under 
his  name.  I  have  not  seen  the  other  book  yon  mention,  the  Dietumnaire 
Portatif,     It  is  not  yet  come  orer. 

1  shall  next  week  go  to  take  my  winter-qnarters  in  London,  the  weather 
here  being  very  cold  and  damp,  and  not  proper  for  an  old,  shattered,  and 
cold  carcase,  like  mine.  In  No?ember  I  will  go  to  the  Bath,  to  careen  my- 
self for  the  winter,  and  to  shift  the  scene.    Good  night. 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londtm,  OdoUr  19.  1764b 

Yesterday  morning  Mr  *  *  came  to  me,  from  Lord  Halifax,  to  ask  me 
whether  I  thought  yon  would  approve  of  vacating  your  seat  in  Parliament, 
during  the  remainder  of  it,  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  meaning  money. 
My  answer  was,  that  I  really  did  not  know  your  disposition  upon  that 
subject ;  but  that  I  knew  yon  would  be  very  willing,  in  general,  to  accom- 
modate them,  as  ftu"  as  lay  in  your  power :  That  your  election,  to  my  know- 
ledge, had  cost  yon  two  thousand  pounds ;  that  this  Parliament  had  not  sat 
above  half  its  time ;  and  that,  for  my  part,  I  approved  of  the  measure  well 
enough,  provided  yon  had  an  equitable  equivalent.     I  take  it  for  granted, 

that  you  will  have  a  letter  from ,  by  this  post,  to  that  ^ect,  so  that 

you  must  consider  what  you  will  do.  What  I  advise,  is  this :  Give  them  a 
good  deal  of  Gaibanum  in  the  first  part  of  your  letter.  Le  Gatbanum  n§ 
coute  rien  ;  and  then  say,  that  you  are  willing  to  do  as  they  please ;  but 
that  you  hope  an  equitable  consideration  will  be  had  to  the  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  your  seat  cost  yon  in  the  present  Parliament,  of  which  not 
above  half  the  term  is  expired.  Moreover,  that  you  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
mind them,  that  your  being  sent  for  from  Ratisbon,  last  session,  when  you 
were  just  settled  there,  put  you  to  the  expense  of  three  or  four  hnndred 
pounds,  for  which  you  were  allowed  nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  yon  hope 
they  will  not  think  one  thousand  pounds  too  much,  considering  all  these  cir- 
cumstances :  but  that,  in  all  events,  you  will  do  whatever  they  desire.  Up- 
on the  whole,  I  think  this  proposal  advantageous  to  you,  as  you  probably 
will  not  make  use  of  your  neat  this  Parliament ;  and  fiirthcr,  as  it  will  Se- 
cure you  from  another  unpaid  journey  from  Dresden,  in  case  they  meet,  or 
fear  to  meet,  with  diflBculties  in  any  ensuing  session  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. Whatever  one  must  do,  one  %hoxi\AAo  de  bonne  ^race,  Dixi,  God 
bless  you. 


LETTER  CCCLXXXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  November  10.  1764 

I  am  much  concerned  at  the  account  you  gave  me  of  yourself,  in  your  lilt 
letter.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  at  such  a  town  as  Dresden,  at  least  some  6d» 
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reiy  skilfal  pbysician,  whom  I  hope  you  hare  consolted ;  and  I  woold  hatre 
yon  acquaint  him  with  all  your  several  attacks  of  this  nature,  from  your  great 
one  at  Laubach,  to  your  late  one  at  Dresden :  tell  him,  too,  that  in  your 
last  illness  in  England,  the  physicians  mistook  your  case,  and  treated  it  as 
the  gout,  till  Maty  came,  who  treated  it  as  a  rheumatism,  and  cured  you. 
In  my  own  opinion,  you  have  never  had  the  gout,  but  always  the  rbenmatism ; 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  as  painful  as  the  gout  can  possibly  be,  and  sboald 
be  treated  in  a  quite  different  way ;  that  is,  by  cooling  medicines  and  re- 
gimen, instead  of  those  inflammatory  cordials  which  they  always  administer 
where  they  suppose  the  gout,  to  keep  it,  as  they  say,  out  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  been  here  now  just  a  week  ;  but  have  hitherto  drank  so  little  of 
the  water,  that  I  can  neither  speak  well  nor  ill  of  it.  The  number  of  peoide 
in  this  place  is  inflnite ;  but  very  few  whom  I  know.  Harte  seems  settled 
here  for  life.  He  is  not  well,  that  is  certain ;  but  not  so  ill  neither  as  he 
thinks  himself,  or  at  least  would  be  thought. 

I  long  for  your  answer  to  my  last  letter,  containing  a  certun  proposal, 
which,  by  this  time,  I  suppose  has  been  made  you,  and  which,  in  the  main, 
I  approve  of  your  accepting. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I  and  send  yon  better  health  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London^  Febnuay  26.  1765. 

Your  last  letter,  of  the  5th,  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  your  former  bid 
given  me  uneasiness ;  and  Larpent*s  acknowledgment  of  his  negligence  frees 
you  from  those  suspicions,  which  I  own  I  did  entertain,  and  which  I  believe 
every  one  would,  in  the  same  concurrence  of  circumstances,  have  entenaiD- 
ed.     So  much  for  that. 

You  may  depend  upon  what  I  promised  you,  before  midsummer  next,  at 
iiguthest,  and  at  least. 

All  I  can  say  of  the  affair  between  you,  of  the  Cofj)s  Diplomatigue,  and 
the  Saxon  Ministers,  is,  que  voila  bien  du  bruit  pour  une  omeietie  au  lord. 
It  will  most  certainly  be  soon  made  up  ;  and  in  that  negociation  shew  your- 
self as  moderate  and  healing  as  your  instructions  from  hence  will  allow, 
especially  to  Corote  de  Flemroing.  The  King  of  Prussia,  I  believe,  has  a  mind 
to  insult  him  personally,  as  an  old  enemy,  or  eUe  to  quarrel  with  Saxony, 
that  dares  not  quarrel  with  him  ;  but  bome  of  the  Corps  Uip/omatique  here 
assure  me  it  is  only  a  pretence  to  recall  his  envoy,  and  to  send,  when  mat- 
ters shall  be  made  up,  a  little  secretary  there,  a  moins  defraix,  as  he  does 
now  to  Paris  and  London. 

Comte  Briihl  is  much  in  fashion  here ;  I  like  him  mightily ;  he  has  very 
much  le  ton  de  la  bonne  compagnie.  Poor  Scbrader  died  last  Saturday, 
without  the  least  pain  or  sickness.     God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVIl. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Apnl  22,  1765 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  instanu  I  find 
that  your  important  affair  of  the  ceremonial  is  adjusted  at  last,  as  I  fore!^aw 
It  would  be.    Such  minutia  are  often  laid  hold  on  as  a  pretence,  for  powers 
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who  have  a  mind  to  quarrel ;  but  are  never  tenaciously  insisted  upon  where 
there  is  neither  interest  nor  inclination  to  break.  Comte  Flemming,  though 
a  hot,  is  a  wise  man ;  and  1  was  sure  would  not  break,  both  with  England 
and  HanoTer,  upon  so  trifling  a  point,  especially  during  a  minority.  A 
projx}8  of  a  minority;  the  King 'is  to  come  to  the  House  to-morrow,  to  re- 
commend a  bill  to  settle  a  Regency,  in  case  of  his  demise  while  his  succes- 
sor is  a  minor.  Upon  the  King's  late  illness,  which  was  no  trifling  one,  the 
whole  nation  cried  out  aloud  for  such  a  bill,  for  reasons  which  will  readily 
occur  to  you,  who  know  situations,  persons,  and  characters  here.  1  do  not 
know  the  particulars  of  this  intended  bill ;  but  I  wish  it  may  be  copied  ex- 
actly from  that  which  was  passed  in  the  late  King's  time,  when  the  present 
Kin^  was  a  minor.     I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  a  better. 

You  inquire  about  Monsieur  de  Gnerchy's  affair;  and  I  will  give  you 
as  succinct  an  account  as  1  can  of  so  extraordinary  and  perplexed  a  transac- 
tion ;,  but  without  giving  you  my  own  opinion  of  it,  by  the  common  post. 
You  know  what  passed  at  6rst  between  Mr  de  Giierchy  and  Monsieur  d*Eon, 
in  which  both  our  Ministers  and  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  from  utt(>r  inexpe- 
rience in  business,  puzzled  themselves  into  disagreeable  difficulties.  About 
three  or  four  months  ago.  Monsieur  du  Vergy  published,  in  a  brochure,  a 
parcel  of  letters,  from  himself  to  the  Due  de  Cboiseul ;  in  which  he  posi- 
tively asserts,  that  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  prevailed  with  him  (Vergy)  to 
come  over  into  England  to  assassinate  d'Eon ;  the  words  are,  as  well  as  1 
remember,  que  ce  niloit  pas  pour  se  servir  de  sa  plumes  mais  de  son  epee, 
guon  le  demandoit  en  Angleterre.  This  accusation  of  assassination,  you 
may  imagine,  shocked  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  who  complained  bitterly  to 
our  Ministers;  and  they  both  puzzled  on  for  some  time,  without  doing 
any  thing,  because  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  last  du  Vergy,  about 
two  months  ago,  applied  himself  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  and 
madu  oath,  that  Mr  de  Guerchy  had  hired  him  (du  Vergy)  to  assassinate 
d'Eon.  Upon  this  deposition,  the  Grand  Jury  found  a  bill  of  intended 
murder  against  Monsieur  de  Guerchy ;  which  bill,  however,  never  came  to 
the  i'etty  Jury.  The  King  granted  a  noh prosequi  in  favour  of  Monsieur 
de  Guerchy ;  and  the  Attorney- General  is  actually  prosecuting  du  Vergy. 
Whether  the  King  can  grant  a  noli  prosequi  in  a  criminal  case,  and  whe- 
ther !e  droit  des  gens  extends  to  criminal  cases,  are  two  points  which  employ 
our  domestic  politicians,  and  the  whole  Corps  Diplomatique,  Enjin,  to 
use  :i  very  coarse  and  vulgar  saying,  il  y  a  de  la  merde  au  bout  du  bdlon, 
queli/ue  part. 

I  ^ee  and  hear  these  storms  from  shore,  suave  mari  magnOf  &c.  I  enjoy 
my  own  security  and  tranquillity,  together  with  better  health  than  1  had 
reason  to  expect  at  my  age,  and  with  my  constitution :  however,  I  feel  a  gra- 
dual decay,  though  a  gentle  one ;  and  1  think  that  I  shall  not  tumble,  but 
slide  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  life.  When  that  will  be,  I  neither 
know  nor  care,  for  I  am  very  weary.     God  bless  you  I 

Mullet  died,  two  days  ago,  of  a  diarrhcea,  which  he  had  carried  with  him 
to  France,  and  brought  back  again  hither 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVIII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BloMmth,  Jvlff  2.   1765. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  paaC ;  and  I  delayed 

4  p 
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answering  your  former,  in  daily,  or  rather  honriy  ezpectatiiMi  of  informingyM 
of  the  birth  of  a  new  Ministry ;  bnt  in  vain ;  for,  after  a  tfaoiumnd  code- 
rences,  all  things  remain  still  in  the  state  which  I  described  to  y^oa  in  ay 
last.  Lord  S.  baa,  I  believe,  given  yon  a  pretty  tme  account  of  the  preseat 
state  of  tilings :  but  my  Lord  is  mnch  mistaken,  I  am  persuaded,  iniea  he 
says,  that  the  King  has  thought  proper  to  re-esiabiM  ki$  old  Mervamis  ia 
the  management  of  his  (gffairs;  for  he  shews  them  all  the  public  dialike 
possible ;  and,  at  his  levee,  hardly  speaks  to  any  of  them  ;  bat  apeaks  br 
the  hour  to  any  body  else.  Confisrenoes,  in  the  mean  time,  go  on,  of  whicB 
it  is  easy  to  guess  the  main  subject,  bnt  impossible,  for  me  at  least,  to  know 
the  particulars ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  the  whole  wiH 
soon  centre  in  Mr  Pitt. 

You  seem  not  to  know  the  character  of  the  Queen :  here  it  is She  is 

a  good  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  tender  mother ;  and  an  unmeddling  Queen. 
The  King  loves  her  as  a  woman ;  but,  I  verily  believe,  has  never  yet  spoke 
one  word  to  her  about  business.  I  luive  now  told  yon  all  that  I  know  of 
these  afiairs ;  which,  I  believe,  is  as  much  as  my  body  else  known,  who  if 
not  in  the  secret.  In  the  mean  time,  you  easily  guess,  that  aurmiaes,  con- 
jectures, and  reports,  are  infinite ;  and  if,  as  they  say,  truth  ia  but  one,  one 
million  at  least  of  these  reports  must  be  ftJae ;  for  they  <tifier  exceedingly. 

You  have  lost  an  honest  servant,  by  the  death  of  poor  Ldmis  ;  I  wouU 
advise  you  to  take  a  clever  young  Saxon  in  his  room,  of  whose  cbarKler 
you  may  get  authentic  testimonies ;  instead  of  aending  for  one  to  Fmoe, 
whose  character  you  can  only  know  from  far. 

When  I  hear  more,  I  will  write  more ;  till  when,  God  bleas  yo«  I 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BlaekhmOt,  Julg  15.  1765. 

I  told  yon  in  my  last,  that  you  should  hear  from  me  again,  as  soon  as  I 
had  any  thing  more  to  write  ;  and  now  I  have  too  much  to  write,  therefon* 
will  refer  you  to  the  Gazette,  and  the  office  letters,  for  all  that  has  ber 
done ;  and  advise  you  to  suspend  your  opinion,  as  1  do,  about  all  that  is  lu 
be  done.  Many  more  changes  are  talked  of ;  bnt  so  idly,  and  variously, 
that  I  give  credit  to  none  of  them.  There  has  been  pretty  dean  sweeping 
already ;  and  I  do  not  remember,  in  my  time,  to  have  seen  so  much  at  once, 
as  an  eutire  new  Board  of  Treasury,  and  two  new  Secretaries  of  ^late,  cmm 
mtUtis  aiiis,  &c. 

Here  is  a  new  political  arch  almost  built,  bnt  of  materials  of  so  different 
a  nature,  and  without  a  key-stone,  that  it  docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate 
either  strength  or  duration.  It  will  certainly  require  repairs,  and  a  key- 
stone next  winter ;  and  that  key-stone  will,  and  must  necessarily  be,  Mr 
Pitt.  It  is  true,  he  might  have  been  that  key-stone  now ;  and  wuuld  have 
accepted  it,  but  not  withont  Lord  Temple's  consent ;  and  Lord  Temple 
positively  refuserl.  There  was  evidently  some  trick  in  this,  but  what  is  past 
my  conjecturing.     Davus  sum,  nan  (Edipus, 

There  is  a  manifest  interregnum  in  the  Treasury ;  for  I  do  suppose  that 
Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr  Dowdeswell  will  not  think  proper  to  be  very  ac- 
tive. General  Conway,  who  is  your  Secretary,  has  certainly  part>  at  least 
equal  to  his  business,  to  which,  I  daresay,  he  will  apply.  The  same  may  be 
said,  I  believe,  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  indeed  there  ia  no  magic  re- 
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qaUite  for  the  execatire  part  of  those  employments.  The  ministerial  part 
is  another  thing ;  they  most  scramble  with  their  fellow-seryants,  for  power 
and  favour,  as  well  as  they  can.  Foreign  affairs  are  not  so  mach  as  men- 
tioned, and,  I  verily  believe,  not  thought  of.  Bat  surely  some  counterba 
lance  would  be  necessary  to  the  Family  Compact ;  and,  if  not  soon  con- 
tracted, will  be  too  late.     God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXC. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blackheath,  AuffMM  17.  1761k 

You  are  now  two  letters  in  my  debt ;  and  I  fear  the  gout  has  been  the 
cause  of  your  contracting  that  debt.  When  you  are  not  able  to  write  your- 
self, let  your  secretary  send  me  two  or  three  lines  to  acquaint  me  how  you 
are. 

You  have  now  seen,  by  the  London  Gazette,  what  changes  have  really 
been  made  at  court ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  you  have  seen  that 
there  must  be  more,  before  a  Ministry  can  be  settled  ;  what  those  will  be, 
God  knows.  Were  I  to  conjecture,  1  should  say,  that  the  whole  will  cen- 
tre, before  it  is  long,  in  Mr  Pitt  and  Co.  the  present  being  an  heterogene- 
ous jumble  of  youth  and  caducity,  which  cannot  be  efficient. 

Charles  Townshend  calls  the  present  a  Lutestring  Ministqr ;  fit  only  for 
the  summer.  The  next  session  will  be  not  only  a  warm,  but  a  violent  one, 
as  you  will  easily  judge,  if  you  look  over  the  names  of  the  ins  and  of  the 
oiUs, 

I  feel  this  beginning  of  the  autumn,  which  is  already  very  cold :  the  leaves 
are  withered,  fall  apace,  and  seem  to  intimate  that  I  must  follow  them ; 
which  I  shall  do  without  reluctance,  being  extremely  weary  of  this  silly 
world.     God  bless  you,  both  in  it  and  after  it  I 


LETTER  CCCXCL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bhckhiaihf  AuguMt  25.  1765. 

I  received  but  four  days  ago  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant.  I  find  by  it 
that  you  are  well,  for  you  are  in  good  spirits.  Your  notion  of  the  new 
birth,  or  regeneration  of  the  Ministry,  is  a  very  just  one ;  and  that  they 
have  not  yet  the  true  seal  of  the  covenant  is,  I  daresay,  very  true  ;  at  least, 
it  id  not  in  the  possession  of  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  who  have  only 
the  King's  seal ;  nor  do  1  believe  (whatever  his  Grace  may  imagine)  that  it 
is  even  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  I  own  I  am  lost,  in  con- 
sidering the  present  situation  of  affairs ;  different  conjectures  present  them- 
Helves  to  my  mind,  but  none  that  it  can  rest  upon.  The  next  session  miut 
necessarily  clear  up  matters  a  good  deal ;  for  i  believe  it  will  be  the  warmest 
and  most  acrimonious  one  that  has  been  known,  since  that  of  the  Excise. 
The  late  Ministry,  the  present  Opposition^  are  determined  to  attack  Lord 

B publicly  in  Parliament,  and  reduce  the  late  Opposition,  the  present 

Ministn/,  to  protect  him  publicly,  in  consequence  of  their  supposed  treaty 
with  him.  En  attendant  mieux^  the  paper  war  is  carried  on  with  much  fury 
and  scurrility  on  all  sides^  to  the  great  entertainment  of  such  lazy  and  im- 
partial people  as  myself.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, and  tho  Public  Advertiser,  in  which  all  the  political  letters  are  in- 
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aerte<l,  and  some  very  well  written  ones  on  both  stdet ;  but  I  know  that  they 
amuse  me,  iani  bien  que  malt  for  an  honr  or  two  erery  oMMrnin^.    Lord 

T is  the  supposed  aathor  of  the  pamphlet  yon  meniioo  ;  bnt  I  ihiok 

it  is  above  him.     Perhaps  his  brother  C T ^  wIkp  is  by  do  bmbs 

satisBed  with  the  present  arrangement,  may  have  assisted  him  privately. 
As  to  this  latter,  there  was  a  good  ridicnlooa  paragraph  in  the  nawspapen 

two  or  three  days  ago :    fVe  hear  that  the  Right  Honourabie  Mr  C 

T is  indisposed^  at  his  house  in  Oacfordshirej  of  a  pain  in  kis  side ; 

but  it  is  not  scud  in  which  side* 

I  do  not  find  that  the  Dnke  of  York  has  yet  visited  yoo ;  if  he  should,  i: 
may  be  expensive,  mass  on  trouvera  moyen.  As  for  the  lady,  if  yon  shoaU 
be  very  sharp  set  for  some  English  fleah,  she  has  it  amply  in  her  power  to 
supply  yon  if  she  pleases.  Pray  tell  roe  in  yoor  next,  what  yoa  think  t^ 
and  how  you  like.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.     God  bless  yoa ! 


LETTER  CCCXCU. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEKD, 

Your  great  character  of  Prince  Henry,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  jass 
one,  lowers  the  King  of  Prussia's  a  great  deal ;  and  probably  that  is  the 
cause  of  their  being  so  ill  together.  But  the  King  of  Pkussia,  with  his  good 
parts,  should  reflect  upon  that  trite  and  true  maxim,  Qict  invidet  stmor,  or 
Mr  de  la  Rochefoucault's,  Que  fenvie  est  iapius  basse  de  toutes  les  passions^ 
puisguon  avoue  bien  des  crimes,  mais  que  personne  navatm  ttnvie.  I 
thank  God,  I  never  was  sensible  of  that  dark  and  vile  passion,  except  that 
formerly  I  have  sometimes  envied  a  successful  rival  with  a  fine  woman. 
Bnt  now  that  cause  is  ceased,  and  consequently  the  effects. 

What  shall  I,  or  rather  what  can  I  tell  you  of  the  political  world  here  ? 
The  late  ministers  accuse  the  present  with  having  done  nothing,  the  presc*nt 
accuse  the  late  ones  with  having  done  much  worse  than  nothing,  llieir 
writers  abuse  one  another  most  scurrilonsly,  but  sometimes  with  wit.  I 
look  upon  this  to  be  peloter  en  attendant  partie,  till  battle  begins  in  St  Sie- 
phen's  Chapel.  How  that  will  end,  I  protest  1  cannot  conjecture ;  any  far- 
ther than  this,  that  if  Mr  Pitt  does  not  come  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers,  they  will  have  much  to  do  to  stand  their  ground.     C 

T will  play  booty ;  and  who  else  have  they  ?   Nobody  but  C ; 

who  has  only  good  sense,  but  not  the  necessary  talents  nor  experience,  ^re 
eiere  viros  martemque  accendere  cantu.  1  never  remember,  in  all  mv  time, 
to  have  seen  so  problematical  a  state  of  aflairs,  and  a  man  would  be  much 
puzzled  which  side  to  bet  on. 

Your  guest,  Miss  C ,  is  another  problem  which  I  cannot  solve.     She 

no  more  wanted  the  waters  of  Carlsbadt,  than  yon  did.  Is  it  to  shew  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  that  he  cannot  live  without  her?  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment !  which  may  possibly  convince  him  that  he  can.  There  is  a  trick  no 
doubt  in  it;  but  what,  1  neither  know  nor  care;  you  did  very  well  to 
shew  her  civilities,  cela  ne  gate  jamais  rien.  I  will  go  to  my  waters,  that 
is,  the  Bath  waters,  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  more  for  the  sake  of  bath* 
ing,  than  of  drinking.  The  hot  bath  always  promotes  my  perspiration, 
which  is  sluggish,  and  supples  my  stiff  rheumatic  limbs.  D'aiUeurSy  1  am 
at  present  as  well,  and  better  thsn  I  could  reasonably  expect  to  be,  anno 
septuagesimo prima.     May  you  be  so  as  long,  y  mas  !  God  bless  you! 
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LETTER  CCCXCIIL 


MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  October  25.  1765. 

I  receiTed  yoar  letter  of  the  10th  sonica  ;  for  I  set  oat  for  Bath  to-mor- 
row morning.  If  the  use  of  those  waters  does  me  no  good,  the  shifting 
the  scene  for  some  time  will  at  least  amase  me  a  little ;  and  at  my  age,  and 
with  my  infirmities,  t7  fautfaire  de  tout  bois  fUche,  Some  variety  is  as 
necessary  for  the  mind,  as  some  medicines  are  for  the  body. 

Here  is  a  total  stagnation  of  politics,  which,  I  suppose,  will  continue  till 
the  Parliament  sits  to  do  business,  and  that  will  not  be  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January ;  for  the  meeting  on  the  17th  December  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  some  new  writs.  The  late  Ministers  threaten  the  present  ones ;  but  the 
latter  do  not  seem  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  former,  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son, which  is,  that  they  have  the  distribution  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  I 
believe  it  is  very  certain  that  Mr  Pitt  will  never  come  into  this,  or  any 
other  administration :  He  is  absolutely  a  cripple  all  the  year,  and  in  violent 
pain  at  least  half  of  it.  Such  physical  ills  are  great  checks  to  two  of  the 
strongest  passions  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  love  and  ambition. 
Though  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  present  ministry  can  be  long 
lived,  I  can  as  little  imagine,  who  or  what  can  succeed  them,  telle  est  la 
disette  de  sujelt  papables.     The  Duke  of         ■  swears  that  he  will  have 

Lord personally  attacked  in  both  Houses ;  but  I  do  not  see  how, 

without  endangering  himself  at  the  same  time. 

Miss  C is  safely  arrived  here,  and  her  Duke  is  fonder  of  her  than  ever. 

It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  that  she  tried,  in  leaving  him  so  long  ;  but 
it  seems  she  knew  her  man. 

I  pity  you  for  the  inundation  of  your  good  countrymen,  which  overwhelms 
yon ;  je  sat  ce  guen  vaut  faune.  It  is,  besides,  expensive ;  but,  as  I  look 
upon  the  expense  to  be  tlie  least  evil  of  the  two,  I  will  see  if  a  new-year's 
gift  will  not  make  it  up. 

As  I  am  now  upon  the  wing,  I  will  only  add,  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXCIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  November  28.  1765. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  10th.  I  have  now  been 
here  a  month,  bathing  and  drinking  the  waters,  for  complaints  much  of  the 
same  kind  as  yours,  I  mean  pains  in  my  legs,  hips,  and  arms ;  whether  gouty 
or  rheumatic,  God  knows  ;  but,  I  believe,  both,  that  fight  without  a  decision 
in  favour  of  either,  and  have  absolutely  reduced  me  to  the  miserable  situation 
of  the  Sphynx*s  riddle,  to  walk  upon  three  legs ; ,  that  is,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  stick,  to  walk,  or  rather  hobble,  very  indifferently.  I  wish  it  were  a 
declared  gout,  which  is  the  distemper  of  a  gentleman ;  whereas  the  rheu- 
matism is  the  distemper  of  a  iiackney-coachman  or  chairman,  who  are  obliged 
to  be  out  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours. 

1  think  you  will  do  very  right  to  ask  leave,  and  I  dareaay  you  will  easily 
get  it,  to  go  to  the  baths  in  Suabia;  that  is,  supposing  that  you  have  consulted 
some  skilful  physician,  if  such  a  one  there  be,  either  at  Dresden  or  at  Leip* 
sic,  about  the  nature  of  your  distemper,  and  the  nature  of  those  baths ;  but, 
tuos  quUqu&'patimur  manes.     We  have  bat  a  bad  baigain,  God  knows,  of 
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this  life,  and  patience  is  the  only  way  not  to  make  bad  wone.  Mr  Pitt 
keeps  his  bed  here,  with  a  Tery  fmI  gout,  and  not  a  political  one,  as  is  often 
suspected. 

Here  has  been  a  congress  of  most  of  the  ex  MiniitreM.  If  they  have  raid- 
ed a  battery,  as  I  suppose  they  hare,  it  is  a  masked  one,  for  aothiog  has  tnai- 
pired ;  only  they  confess  that  they  intend  a  most  Tigorooa  attack.  ZXot/- 
Uur$^  there  seems  to  be  a  total  sospension  of  all  business,  till  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament,  and  then  Signa  canant  I  am  Tory  glad,  that,  at  this  tisM. 
you  are  out  of  it :  and  for  reasons  that  I  need  not  mention :  yon  woold  cer- 
tainly have  been  sent  for  over,  and,  as  before,  not  paid  for  ycwr  joamey. 

Poor  Harte  is  yery  ill,  and  condemned  to  the  Hot  well  at  BristoL  He 
is  a  better  poet  than  philosopher ;  for  all  this  illness  and  -melancholy  proceedi 
originally  from  the  ill  success  of  his  Gnstavus  Adolphns.  He  is  grown  ex- 
tremely deFOut,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  because  that  is  always  a  comfort 
to  the  afflicted 

I  cannot  present  Mr  Larpent  with  my  New-year's  gift,  till  I  come  to  towa, 
which  will  be  before  Christmas  at  farthest;  till  when,  Qod  blesa  yoa! 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXCV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  Lemdom,  Dtcmaber  27.  ITQfiu 

I  arrived  here  firom  Bath  last  Monday,  rathv,  but  not  much  better,  than 
when  I  went  there.  My  rheumatic  pains,  in  my  1^  and  hipa,  plague  me 
still :  and  I  must  nerer  expect  to  be  quite  free  from  them. 

You  have  to  be  sure  had  from  the  office  an  account  of  what  the  Psrlia- 
ment  did.  or  rather  did  not  do,  the  day  of  their  meeting ;  and  the  same  pobt 
will  be  the  great  object  at  their  next  meeting ;  I  mean  the  affair  of  our 
American  Colonies,  relatively  to  the  late  imposed  Stamp-duty,  which  our 
Colonists  absolutely  refuse  to  pay.  The  Administration  are  for  some  iaduU 
gence  and  forbearance  to  those  froward  children  of  their  mother  country:  the 
Opposition  are  for  taking  rigorous,  as  they  call  them,  but  I  call  them  %'iolen: 
measures  ;  not  less  than  les  dragonades  ;  and  to  have  the  tax  collected  by 
the  troops  we  have  there.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  a  froward  child  mend- 
ed by  whipping ;  and  I  would  not  have  the  mother  country  become  a  step- 
mother. Our  trade  to  America  brings  in,  communibus  annis^  two  millioDit 
a-year;  and  the  Stamp-duty  is  estimated  at  but  one  hundred  thousand  poaodt 
a- year ;  which  1  would  by  no  means  bring  into  the  stock  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  the  loss  or  even  the  risk  of  a  million  a- year  to  the  national  stock. 

I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  Garter  given  away  yesterday,  because  the  news- 
papers will ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  the  Prince  of  Brunswick's  ribband  is 
a  mark  of  great  distinction  to  that  family ;  which,  I  believe,  is  the  first  (ex- 
cept our  own  Royal  Family)  that  has  ever  had  two  blue  ribbands  at  a  time ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  they  deserve  them. 

One  hears  of  nothing  now  in  town,  but  the  separation  of  men  and  their 
wives.  Will  Finch,  the  ex-vice  Chamberlain,  Lord  Warwick,  and  your 
friend  Lord  Bolingbroke.  I  wonder  at  none  of  them  for  parting ;  but  I  won- 
der at  many  for  still  living  together ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  certain  that  mar- 
riage is  not  well  understood. 

I  have  this  day  sent  Mr  Larpent  two  hundred  pounds  for  your  Christmas- 
box,  of  which  I  suppose  be  will  inform  you  by  thu  post.    Make  thii  Christ- 
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msB  as  merry  a  one  as  yoa  can ;  for  pour  U  peu  de  bon  tenu  qui  noui  reste. 
Hen  u*est  sifuneste,  quun  noir  chagrin.  For  the  new  years ;  God  send 
yon  many,  and  lu^py  ones  I  Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXCVL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  FAruary  IL  1760. 

I  received,  two  days  ago,  yoar  letter  of  the  25th  past ;  and  your  former, 
which  you  mention  in  it,  but  ten  days  ago ;  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
from  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  consequently  of  the  roads.  I  hardly 
remember  so  severe  a  winter ;  it  has  occasioned  many  illnesses  here.  I 
am  sure  it  pinched  my  crazy  carcase  so  much,  that,  about  three  weeks  ago, 
I  was  obliged  to  be  let  blood  twice  in  four  days ;  which  I  found  afterwards 
was  very  necessary,  by  the  relief  it  gare  to  my  head,  and  to  the  rheumatic 
pains  in  my  limbs ;  and  from  the  execrable  kind  of  blood  which  I  lost. 

Perhaps  you  expect  from  me  a  particular  account  of  the  present  state  of 
affiiirs  here ;  but  if  you  do  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  for  no  man  living  (and 
I  still  less  than  any  one)  knows  what  it  is ;  it  varies,  not  only  daily,  but 
hourly.  Most  people  think,  and  I  amongst  the  rest,  that  the  date  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  is  pretty  near  out ;  but  how  soon  we  are  to  have  a  new  style, 
God  knows.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Ministers  had  a  contested 
election  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  got  it  but  by  eleven  votes ;  too 
small  a  majority  to  carry  any  thing :  the  next  day  they  lost  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  three.  The  question  in  the  House  of  Lords  was, 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Stamp-act  in  the  Colonies  vi  et  armis. 
What  conclusions  you  will  draw  from  these  premises,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  protest  I  draw  none ;  but  only  stare  at  the  present  undecipherable  state  of 
affiiirs,  which,  in  fifty  years'  experience,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like. 
The  Stamp- act  has  proved  a  most  pernicious  measure ;  for,  whether  it  is  re- 
pealed or  not,  which  is  still  very  doubtful,  it  has  given  such  terror  to  the 
Americans,  that  our  trade  with  them  will  not  be,  for  some  years,  what  it 
used  to  bo ;  and  great  numbers  of  our  manufacturers  at  home  will  be  turned  a 
starving,  for  want  of  that  employment,  which  our  very  profitable  trade  to 
America  found  them  >  and  hunger  is  always  the  cause  of  tumults  and  sedi- 
tioiu 

As  you  have  escaped  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  this  severe  cold  weather,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  you  may  be  entirely  free  from  it,  till  next  winter  at  least. 

P.  S.  Lord having  parted  with  his  wife,  now  keeps  another  w — e. 

at  a  great  expense.     I  fear  be  is  totally  undone. 


LETTER  CCCXCVU. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  March  17.  1760. 

You  wrong  me,  in  thinking  me  in  your  debt ;  for  I  never  receive  a  let- 
ters of  yours,  but  I  answer  it  by  the  next  post,  or  the  next  but  one,  at  far- 
thest :  but  1  can  easily  conceive  that  my  two  last  letters  to  you  may  have 
been  drowned  or  frozen  in  their  way ;  for  portents,  and  prodigies  of  frost, 
snow,  and  inundations,  have  been  so  frequent  this  winter,  that  they  have  al- 
most lost  their  names. 
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YoQ  tell  me  that  yoa  are  going  to  the  baths  of  Baden  ;  bat  that  pa- 
zles  me  a  little,  so  I  recommend  this  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr  Larpem,  to 
forward  to  you ;  for  Baden  I  take  to  be  the  general  German  irord  for  batli^ 
and  the  particular  ones  are  distingnished  by  some  epithet,  as  WeissbadeB, 
Carlsbaden,  &c.  I  hope  they  are  not  cold  baths,  which  I  haye  a  rery  31 
opinion  of,  in  al.  arthritic  or  rheumatic  cases ;  and  your  case  I  take  to  be  a 
compound  of  both,  but  rather  more  of  the  latter. 

You  will  probably  wonder  that  I  tell  you  nothing  of  public  matters ;  up- 
on which  I  shall  be  as  secret  as  Hotspur's  gentle  Kate,  who  would  oot  tell 
what  she  did  not  know ;  but  what  is  singular,  nobody  seems  to  know  any 
more  of  them  than  I  do.  People  gape,  stare,  conjecture,  and  refine.  Cbaages 
of  the  Ministry,  or  in  the  Ministry,  at  least,  are  daily  reported  and  foretold, 
but  of  what  kind,  God  only  knows.  It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether  Mr 
Pitt  will  come  into  the  administration  or  not ;  the  two  present  Secretaries  are 
extremely  desirous  that  he  should ;  but  the  others  think  of  the  horse  that 
called  the  man  to  its  assistance.  I  will  say  nothing  to  you  about  Americaa 
affairs,  because  I  have  not  pens,  ink,  or  paper  enough  to  gire  you  an  intelli- 
gible acconnt  of  them.  They  have  been  the  subjects  of  warm  and  acrimo- 
nious debates,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  in  all  companies. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp-act  is  at  last  carried  through.  I  am  glad  of  it, 
and  gave  my  proxy  for  it,  because  I  saw  many  more  inconTeniences  horn 
the  enforcing  than  from  the  repealing  it. 

Colonel  Browne  was  with  me  the  other  day,  and  aaaored  me  that  be  left 
vou  very  well.  He  said  that  he  saw  me  at  Spa,  but  I  did  not  remeoiber 
him ;  though  I  remember  his  two  brothers,  the  Colonel  and  the  ravisher, 
very  well.  Your  Saxon  colonel  has  the  brogue  exceedingly.  Preeeat  my 
respects  to  Count  Flemming ;  I  am  Tery  sorry  for  the  Counteea'a  iUoess ; 
she  was  a  most  well-bred  woman. 

You  would  hardly  think  that  I  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
your  old  acquaintance.  I  am  glad  it  is  over ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  it.  // 
niavoit  accabie  de  politesses,    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXCVllL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blackkeaih,  Jwm  13.  176& 

I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the  SOth  past.  I  waited  with  tm- 
fiatience  for  it,  not  having  received  one  from  you  of  six  weeks ;  nor  your 
ijiuther  neither,  who  began  to  be  very  sure  that  you  were  dead,  if  nut  buried. 
You  should  write  to  her  once  a  week,  or  at  least  once  a-fortnight ;  fur  wu- 
men  make  no  allowance  either  for  business  or  lasiness :  whereas  1  can,  by 
experience,  make  allowances  for  both:  however,  I  wish  you  would  generally 
write  to  me  once  a  fortnight. 

Last  week  I  paid  my  Midsummer  offering,  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
Mr  Larpent,  for  your  use,  as  I  suppose  he  has  informed  you.  1  am  punc- 
tual, you  must  allow. 

What  account  shall  I  give  yon  of  ministerial  affurs  heie?  I  protest  I  do 
not  know :  your  own  description  of  them  is  as  exact  a  one  as  any  1,  who 
am  upon  tho  place,  can  give  you.  It  is  a  total  dislocation  and  derange- 
ment ;  consequently  a  total  inefficiency.  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  quit- 
ted the  seals,  he  gave  that  very  reason  for  it,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  he  declared,  ''  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  persons  or  to  tlie  niea- 
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sares  of  the  present  Ministeni ;  bat  that  he  thought  they  wanted  strength 
and  efficiency  to  carry  on  proper  measares  with  success ;  and  that  he  knew 
hut  one  man  {meaning ^  as  you  will  easily  suppose,  Mr  Pitt,)  who  could 
give  them  that  strength  and  solidity  ;  that,  under  this  person,  he  should  be 
willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  only  as  a  General  Officer,  but  as  a 
pioneer ;  and  would  take  up  a  spade  and  a  mattock.*'  When  he  quitted 
the  seals,  they  were  offered  Brst  to  Lord  Egmont,  then  to  Lord  Hardwicke  ; 
who  both  declined  them,  probably  for  the  same  reasons  that  made  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  resign  them ;  but  after  their  going  a-begging  for  some  time,  the 

Duke  of begged  them,  and  has  ihemfaute  de  mieux.     Lord  Mount- 

Stuart  was  never  thought  of  for  Vienna,  where  Lord  Stormont  returns  in 
three  months ;  the  former  is  going  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Miss  Wind- 
sorH,  a  great  fortune.  To  tell  you  the  speculations,  the  reasonings,  and  the 
conjectures,  either  of  the  uninformed,  or  even  of  the  best-informed  public, 
upon  the  present  wonderful  situation  of  affairs,  would  take  up  much  more 
time  and  paper  tlian  either  you  or  I  can  afford,  though  we  have  neither  of 
us  a  greal  deal  of  business  at  present. 

I  am  in  as  good  health,  as  I  could  reasonably  expect,  at  my  age,  and  with 
my  shattered  carcase  ;  that  is,  from  the  waist  upwards  ;  but  downwards  it 
is  not  the  same :  for  my  limbs  retain  that  stiffness  and  debility  of  my  lo:ig 
rheumatism,  I  cannot  walk  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  As  the  autumn,  and  still 
more  as  the  winter  approaches,  take  care  to  keep  yourself  very  warm,  espe- 
cially your  legs  and  feet. 

Lady  Chesterfield  sends  you  her  compliments,  and  triumphs  in  the  suc- 
cess of  her  plaster.     God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXCIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Blaekhsath,  Jufy  11.  1766. 

You  are  a  happy  mortal,  to  have  your  time  thus  employed  between  the 
great  and  the  fair  ;  I  hope  you  do  the  honours  of  your  country  to  the  latter. 
The  Emperor,  by  your  account,  seems  to  be  very  well  for  an  Emperor; 
who,  by  being  above  the  other  Monarchs  in  Europe,  may  justly  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  proportionably  worse  education,  I  find,  by  your  account  of 
him,  that  he  has  been  trained  up  to  homicide,  the  only  science  in  which 
Princes  are  ever  instructed ;  and  with  good  reason,  at  their  greatness  and 
glory  singly  depend  upon  the  numbers  of  their  fellow^creatnres  which  their 
ambition  exterminates.  If  a  sovereign  should,  by  great  accident,  deviate 
into  moderation,  justice,  and  clemency,  what  a  contemptible  figure  would 
he  make  in  the  catalogue  of  Princes  I  I  have  always  owned  a  great  regard  for 
King  Log.  From  the  interview  at  Torgaw,  between  the  two  Monarchs, 
they  will  be  either  a  great  deal  better  or  worse  togetlier ;  but  I  think  rather 
the  latter ;  for  our  namesake,  Philip  de  Comines,  observes,  that  he  never 
knew  any  good  come  from  Cabouchement  des  Rois,  The  King  of  Prussia 
will  exert  all  his  perspicacity,  to  analyse  his  imperial  Majesty ;  and  I  would 
bet  upon  the  one  head  of  his  black  eagle,  against  the  two  heads  of  the  Aus- 
trian eagle  ;  though  two  heads  are  said,  proverbially,  to  be  better  than  one. 
I  witth  1  had  the  direction  of  both  the  Monarchs,  and  they  should,  together 
with  some  of  their  allies,  take  Lorraine  and  Alsace  from  Prance.  You  will 
call  me  1*  Abbe  de  St  Pierre ;  but  I  only  say  what  I  wish ;  whereas  be  thought 
every  thing  that  be  wished  practicable. 

4q 
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Now  to  come  home.  Here  are  great  bnstlea  at  court,  and  a  gr«at  ctiancr 
/if  persons  is  certainly  very  near.  You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  who  is  to  be 
out,  and  who  u  to  be  in  !  To  which  I  answer,  I  do  not  know.  My  con- 
jecture is,  that,  be  the  new  settlement  what  it  will,  Mr  Pitt  will  be  at  the 
head  of  it.     If  he  is,  I  presume  quilaura  mis  de  Vtau  dans  son  vin^par 

.rapport  a  Mylord  B ;  when  that  shall  come  to  be  known,  as  known 

it  certainly  will  soon  be,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  his  popularity.  A  Minister, 
as  Minister,  is  Tery  apt  to  be  the  object  of  public  dislike ;  and  a  farourite, 
as  favourite,  still  more  so.  If  any  event  of  this  kind  happens,  whicii  (if  it 
happens  at  all)  I  conjecture  will  be  some  time  next  week,  yon  shall  hear  far- 
ther from  me. 

I  will  follow  your  advice,  and  be  as  well  as  I  can  next  winter,  though  I 
know  I  shall  never  be  free  from  my  flyings  rheumatic  pains,  as  long  as  I  lire ; 
but  whether  that  will  be  more  or  less,  is  extremely  indifferent  to  roe ;  is 
either  case,  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCC. 

XI Y  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bkckhn^  AmgmM  I.  I76(>. 

The  curtain  was  at  last  drawn  up,  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  diKi>- 
vered  the  new  actors,  together  with  some  of  the  old  ones.  I  do  not  Bame 
them  to  you,  because  to*morrow*8  Gazette  will  do  it  full  as  well  as  1  could. 
Mr  Pitt,  who  had  carte  blanche  given  him,  named  every  one  of  them :  bci 
what  would  you  tliink  he  named  himself  for  ?  Lord  Privv  Seal ;  and  (what 
will  astonish  you,  as  it  does  every  mortal  here)  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  joke 
here  is,  that  he  has  had  a  fall  vp  stairs,  and  has  done  himself  so  much  bun. 
that  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.  Ever^*  botiy  \s 
puzzled  how  to  account  for  this  step  ;  though  it  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cunning-  But  be  it  what  it  wiii, 
he  is  now  certainly  only  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  and  no  longer  Mr  Pitt,  in  any 
respect  whatever.  Such  an  event,  1  believe,  was  never  read  nor  heard  ct. 
To  withdraw,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of 
his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Commons,  (which  procured  him  his  power, 
and  which  could  alone  insure  it  to  him,)  and  to  go  into  that  hospital  of  in- 
curable.H,  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  bo  unaccountable,  that  nothing 
but  proof  positive  ronld  have  made  me  believe  it :  but  true  it  is.  Hans 
Stanley  is  to  go  Ambassador  to  Russia ;  and  my  nephew,  Ellis,  to  Spaizu 
decorated  with  the  red  ribband.  Lord  Shelburne  is  your  Secretary  of  State, 
which  1  suppose  he  has  notified  to  you  this  post,  by  a  circular  letter.  Ch«r!r>?. 
Townshend  has  now  the  sole  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  but 
how  long  he  will  be  content  to  be  only  Lord  Chatham's  vicegerent  there,  :> 
a  question  which  1  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  There  is  one  very  bad  sii.-D 
for  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  new  dignity  ;  which  is,  that  all  his  enemies,  with- 
out exception,  rejoice  at  it ;  and  all  his  friends  are  stupified  and  dumb-foucu- 
ed.  If  I  mistake  not  much,  he  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  enjoy  perti-it 
otium  cum  dignitate.     Enough  of  politics. 

Is  the  fair,  or  at  least  the  fat.  Miss  C with  you  still  ?   It  must  If 

confessed  that  she  knows  the  arts  of  courts ;  to  be  so  received  at  Dresdc:>. 
and  so  connived  at  in  Leicester-fields. 

There  never  was  so  wet  a  summer  as  this  has  been,  in  the  niemon*  it 
man  ;  we  have  not  had  one  single  day,  since  March,  without  some  rain . 
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bat  most  days  a  great  deal  I  hope  that  does  not  affect  your  health,  a^t  ^rnnr 
cold  does;  for,  with  all  these  inundations,  it  has  not  been  cold.  God  \}h'-> 
you  I 


LETTER  CCCCI. 

MY  DEAR  FRIBND,  «  BioekhtatK,  AuguMi  11   17C^> 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  30th  past;  and  I  find  by  it.  xUw. 
crossed  mine  upon  the  road,  where  they  had  no  time  to  take  notice  of  r>-  ^' 
another. 

The  newspapers  have  informed  you,  before  now,  of  the  changeis  actual. 'v 
made ;  more  will  probably  follow,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  teli  yuu  : 
and  1  believe  nobody  can,  not  even  those  who  are  to  make  them  :  they  will, 
I  suppose,  be  occasional,  as  people  behave  themselves.  The  causes  atul 
consequences  of  Mr  Pitt*s  quarrel  now  appear  in  print,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Lord  T  ;  and  in  a  refutation  of  it,  not  by  Mr  Pitt  himself,  I 
believe,  but  by  some  friend  of  his,  and  under  his  sanction.  The  former  is 
very  scurrilous  and  scandalous,  and  betrays  private  conversation.  My  Lore! 
eays,  that  in  his  last  conference,  he  tliuught  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  nominate 

the  new  ministry  as  Mr  Pitt,  and  consequently  named  Lord  G ,  Lord 

L ,  &C.  for  cabinet  council  employments  ;  which  Mr  Pitt  not  consent- 

ing  to,  Lord  T  broke  up  the  conference,  and  in  his  wrath  went  to 
Stowe ;  where  I  presume  he  may  remain  undisturbed  a  great  while,  since 
Mr  Pitt  will  neither  be  willing,  nor  able  to  send  for  him  again.  The  pam- 
phlet, on  the  part  of  Mr  Pitt,  gives  an  account  of  his  whole  political  life  ; 
and,  in  that  respect,  is  tedious  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  before ; 
but,  at  the  latter  end,  there  is  an  article  that  expresses  such  supreme  con- 
tempt of  Lord  T ,  and  in  so  pretty  a  manner,  that  I  suHpect  it  to  be 

Mr  Pitt*8  own  :  you  shall  judge  yourself,  fur  1  here  transcribe  the  article : 

— **  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  had  he  (Lord  T )  not  fastened 

himself  into  Mr  Pitt*s  train,  and  acquired  thereby  such  an  interest  in  that 
great  man,  he  might  have  crept  out  of  life  with  as  little  notice  as  he  crept 
in  ;  and  gone  off  with  no  other  degree  of  credit,  than  that  of  adding  a  single 
unit  to  the  bills  of  mortality."  1  wish  I  could  send  you  all  the  pamphlets 
and  half-sheets  that  swarm  here  upon  this  occasion ;  but  that  is  impossible ; 
for  every  week  would  make  a  ship's  cargo.  It  is  certain,  that  Mr  Pitt  has, 
by  his  dignity  of  Earl,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  popularity,  especially  in 
the  city  ;  and  1  believe  the  Opposition  will  be  very  strong,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vail, next  session,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  there  being  now  nobody  there, 
who  can  have  the  authority,  and  ascendant  over  them,  that  Pitt  had. 

People  tell  me  here,  as  young  Harvey  told  you  at  Dresden,  that  I  look 
very  well ;  but  those  are  words  of  coarse,  which  every  one  says  to  every 
body.  So  far  is  true,  that  I  am  better  than  at  my  age,  and  with  my  broken 
constitution,  I  could  have  expected  to  be.     God  bless  yon  I 


LETTER  CCCCIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BkMeoth,  SepUmhtr  12.  1766. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  past.     I  was  in  hopes 
that  your  course  of  waters  this  year  at  Baden  would  have  given  you  a  longer 
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reprieve  from  your  painful  complaint.  If  I  do  not  miatakftj  you  cmnied  over 
with  you  some  of  Dr  Moosey'a  powdere :  Have  you  takoo  any  of  tbca,  ad 
have  they  done  yon  any  good  ?  I  know  they  did  me  a  great  deal.  I»  who 
pretend  to  some  skill  in  physic,  advise  a  cool  regimen,  and  cooling  medidaes. 

I  do  not  wonder,  that  you  do  wonder,  at  Lord  C 's  conduct.    If  be  vai 

not  outwitted  into  his  peerage  hy  Lord  B  ,  his  accepting  it  is  atteriy 
inexplicable.    The  iostruments  he  has  chosen  for  the  great  offices,  I  believe, 

will  never  fit  the  same  case.    It  was  cruel  to  put  such  a  boy  aa  L<ord  G 

over  the  head  of  old  Ligonier ;  and  if  I  had  been  the  former,  I  woakl  have 
refused  that  commission,  during  the  life  of  that  honest  and  braTe  ,old  gene- 
ral.    All  this  to  quiet  the  Duke  of  R to  a  resignation,  and  to  make 

Lord  B Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where,  I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  tbtf 

he  will  not  do.  Ligonier  was  much  pressed  to  give  up  his  regiment  of  gnanb, 
but  would  by  no  means  do  it ;  and  declared,  that  the  King  might  break  hm 
if  he  pleased,  but  that  he  would  certainly  nut  break  himself. 

I  have  no  political  events  to  inform  you  of;  they  will  not  be  ripe  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
write  me  one,  to  acquaint  me  how  you  are* 

God  bless  you  ;  and,  particularly,  may  he  send  you  health,  for  that  is  the 
greatest  blessing  I 


LETTER  CCCCIIL 

MY  D£AR  FRIEND,  BlaMuih^  SepiemUr  aa  1766. 

I  received,  yesterday,  with  great  pleasure,  your  letter  of  the  I8th,  by  wUdi 
I  consider  this  last  ugly  bout  as  over ;  and,  to  prevent  its  retom,  I  gmdy 
approve  of  your  plan  for  the  south  of  France,  where  I  recommend  for  yoar 
principal  residence,  Pezenas,  Toulouse,  or  Bourdeaux  ;  but  do  not  be  per- 
suaded to  go  to  Aix  en  Provence,  which,  by  experience,  I  know  to  be  at  once 
the  hottest  and  the  coldest  place  in  the  world,  from  the  ardour  of  the  IVoven- 
^al  sun,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Alpine  winds.  I  also  earnestly  recommend 
to  you,  for  your  complaint  upon  your  breast,  to  take,  twice  a-day,  asses*  o« 
(what  is  better)  niares^  milk,  and  that  for  these  six  months  at  least.  Min- 
gle turnips,  as  much  as  you  can,  with  your  diet. 

I  have  written,  as  you  desired,  to  Mr  Secretary  Conway ;  but  I  will  aa- 
swer  tor  it  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  obtain  the  leave  yoa  ask. 

There  is  no  new  event  in  the  political  world  since  my  last ;  so  God  bless 
you! 


LETTER  CCCCIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lomdom,  October  29.  1766. 

The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  1 7th.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  breast  is  so  much  better.  You  will  find  both  asses*  and  mares*  milk 
enough  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was  much  drank  when  1  was  there. 
Guy  Patin  recommendt:  to  a  patient  to  have  no  doctor  but  a  horse  ;  and  no 
apothecary  but  an  ass.  As  for  your  pains  and  weakness  in  your  limbs,  /e 
vous  en  offrt  auiant ;  I  have  never  been  free  from  them  since  ray  last  rheu- 
matism. I  use  my  legs  as  much  as  I  can,  and  you  should  do  so  too,  for  dis- 
use makes  them  worse.     1  cannot  now  use  them  long  at  a  time,  because 
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of  the  weakness  of  old  age  ;  but  I  contrive  to  get,  by  different  inatchea,  at 
least  two  houni'  walking  every  day,  either  in  my  garden  or  within  doors,  as 
the  weather  permits.  I  set  out  to-morrow  for  Bath,  in  hopes  of  half  re- 
pairs, for  Medea's  kettle  could  not  give  me  whole  ones ;  the  timbers  of  my 
wretched  vessel  are  too  much  decayed  to  be  fitted  out  again  for  use.  I  shall 
see  poor  Harte  there,  who,  1  am  told,  is  in  a  miserable  way,  between  some 
real  and  some  imaginary  distempers. 

1  send  you  no  political  news,  for  one  reason,  among  others,  which  is,  that 
I  know  none.  Great  expectations  are  raised  of  this  session^  which  meets 
the  11th  of  next  month  ;  but  of  what  kind  nobody  knows,  and  consequently 
every  body  conjectures  variously.  Lord  Chatham  comes  to  town  to  mor- 
row from  Bath,  where  he  has  been  to  refit  himself  for  the  winter  campaign  ; 
he  has  hitherto  but  an  indifferent  set  of  Aides-de-  Camp ;  and  where  he 
will  find  better,  I  do  not  know.  Charles  Townshend  and  be  are  already 
upon  ill  terms.    Ei^finje  n'y  vois  gouie  ;  and  so  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCCV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  November  15.  1766. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  from  Basle 
1  am  very  glad  to  find  that  your  breast  is  relieved,  though  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  your  legs :  for»  if  the  humour  be  either  gouty  or  rheumatic,  it 
had  better  be  in  your  legs  than  any  where  else.  I  have  consulted  Motsy, 
the  great  physician  of  this  place,  upon  it ;  who  says,  that  at  this  distance 
he  dares  not  prescribe  any  thing,  as  there  may  be  such  different  causes  for 
your  complaint,  which  must  be  well  weighed  by  a  physician  upon  the  spot ; 
that  is,  in  short,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  will  therefore  tell 
you  my  own  case,  in  1732,  which  may  be  something  parallel  to  yours.  1 
had  that  year  been  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  in  Holland ;  and  when  1  wa^ 
recovered  of  it,  the  febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs,  and  swelled  them  to 
that  degree,  and  chiefly  in  the  evening,  that  it  was  as  painful  to  me,  as  it 
was  shocking  to  others.  1  came  to  England  with  them  in  this  condition  ; 
and  consulted  Mead,  Broxholme,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  none  of  them  did  me 
the  least  good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased  the  swelling,  by  apply- 
ing poultices  and  emollients.  In  this  condition  I  remained  near  six  months, 
till  finding  that  the  Doctors  could  do  me  no  good,  1  resolved  to  consult 
Palmer,  ttte  most  eminent  Surgeon  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  imme- 
diately told  me,  that  the  physicians  had  pursued  a  very  wrong  method,  as 
the  swelling  of  my  legs  proceeded  only  from  a  relaxation  and  weakness  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels ;  and  he  must  apply  strengtheners  instead  of  emol- 
lients. Accordingly,  he  ordered  me  to  put  my  legs  up  to  ihe  knees  every 
morning  in  brine  from  the  salters,  as  hot  as  1  could  bear  it ;  the  brine  must 
have  had  meat  salted  in  it.  1  did  so ;  and  after  having  thus  pickled  my 
legs  tor  about  three  weeks,  the  complaint  absolutely  ceased,  and  1  have 
never  had  the  least  swelling  in  them  bince.  After  what  1  have  said,  1  must 
cautiun  you  not  to  use  the  same  remedy  rashly,  and  without  the  mosi  skil- 
ful advice  you  can  find,  where  you  are ;  fur  if  your  swelling  proceeds  from 
a  gouty,  or  rheumatic  humour,  there  may  be  gr«eat  danger  in  applying  so 
powerful  an  astringent,  and  perhaps  repellent,  as  brine.  So  \!,o  ptufto,  and 
not  without  the  best  advice,  upon  a  view  of  the  parts. 

I  shall  direct  all  my  letters  to  you  Chez  Motisieur  Sarrazin,  who  bv  his 
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trade  is,  1  soppoae,  sedaUairt  at  Baale,  while  it  is  not  rare  that  yon  will  be 
at  any  one  place  in  the  soath  of  France.  Do  yon  know  that  he  la  a  dens* 
dant  of  the  French  poet  Sanasin  ? 

Poor  Harte*  whom  i  freqaently  go  to  see  here,  ont  of  coomaaioa,  ii  ia 
a  most  miserable  way ;  he  has  had  a  stroke  of  the  piJay»  wiiicb  has  de- 
prived him  of  the  nse  of  his  right  leg,  afiected  his  speech*  a  good  deal,  asd 
perhaps  his  head  a  little.  Snch  are  the  intermediate  tribatea  that  we  we 
forced  to  pay»  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  onr  wretched  natare,  till  we  pej 
the  last  great  one  of  all.  May  yon  pay  this  Tory  late,  and  as  few  ini 
diate  tnbntes  as  possible ;  and  sojubeo  te  bene  vaiere.    Grod  bleae  yoa. 


LETTER  CCCCVL 

MY  DEAR  raiEND,  BflCl,  X>«aib8r  a  17661 

I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  26th  past.  I  am  werf  gU 
that  yoa  begin  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  tlie  climate  where  yoa  are ;  1  kaov 
it  saved  my  life,  in  1741,  when  both  the  skilfol  and  the  unskilfiil  gave  me 
over.  In  that  ramble  1  staid  three  or  four  days  at  Nlmes,  where  there 
are  more  remains  of  antiquity,  1  believe,  than  in  any  town  in  Europe,  Italy 
excepted.  What  is  falsely  called  la  maison  quarree^  is,  in  my  mind,  the  fiaert 
piece  of  architectnre  that  1  ever  saw ;  and  the  amphitheatre  the  domsiert 
and  the  ugliest :  if  it  were  in  England,  every  body  wonld  swear  it  had  bees 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

This  place  is  now,  just  what  you  have  seen  it  formerly ;  here  is  a  grest 
crowd  of  trifling  and  unknown  people,  whom  1  seldom  frequent,  in  the  pab- 
lic  rooms  ;  so  that  1  pass  my  time  tree  unimentt  in  taking  the  air  ia  ny 
post-chaise  every  morning,  and  in  reading  of  evenings.  And  a  propoe  ii 
the  latter,  1  shall  point  out  a  book,  which  1  believe  will  give  yon  some  plea- 
sure ;  at  least  it  garve  me  a  great  deal :  I  never  read  it  before,  it  is  He- 
fiexiotis  sur  la  Poesie  ei  la  Ptinture^  par  tAhbi  de  Bos^  in  two  octtvo  vo- 
lumes ;  and  is,  1  suppose,  to  be  had  at  every  great  town  tit  France.  The 
criticisms  and  the  reflections  are  just  and  lively. 

It  may  be  you  expect  some  political  news  from  me :  but  I  can  tell  joa 
that  you  will  have  none ;  for  no  mortal  can  comprehend  the  present  state 
of  afiairs.     Eight  ur  nine  people  of  some  consequence  have  resigned  their 

employmeuts ;  upon  which  Lord  C made  overtures  to  the  Duke  of 

B and  his  people ;  but  they  could  by  no  means  agree,  and  his  Grace 

went,  the  next  day,  full  of  ¥vratb,  to  Woobume,  so  that  negociation  is  en- 
tirely at  an  end.     People  wait  to  see  who  Lord  C will  take  in,  for 

some  he  must  have :  even  he  cannot  be  alone,  centra  mundum.  Such  a 
Slate  of  affairs,  to  be  sure,  was  never  seen  before,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country.  When  this  Ministry  shall  be  settled,  it  will  be  the  sixth  Minis- 
try in  six  years'  time. 

Poor  Harte  is  here,  and  in  a  most  miserable  condition ;  thoee  who  wish 
him  the  best,  as  I  do,  must  wish  him  dead.     God  bless  yoa  I 


LETTER  CCCCVII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ltmion,  FAnoTf  la  1767. 

It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  a  letter  from  yon,  that  1  am  alarmed  aboa; 
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your  health ;  and  fear,  that  the  aoathem  parts  of  France  bare  not  done  so 
well  by  yoa,  as  they  did  by  me  in  the  year  1741,  when  they  snatched  me 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  Let  me  know,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  how 
you  are,  and  where  yon  are. 

1  liaFo  no  news  to  send  you  from  hence ;  for  every  thing  seems  suspend- 
ed, both  in  the  court  and  in  the  Parliament,  till  Lord  Chatham*8  return  from 
the  Bath,  where  he  has  been  laid  up  this  month,  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout : 
and,  at  present,  he  has  the  sole  apparent  power.  In  what  little  businetiH 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Townshend  has 
given  himself  more  ministerial  airs  than  Lord  Chatham  will,  1  believe,  ap» 
prove  of.  However,  since  Lord  Chatham  has  thought  fit  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  that  House,  he  cannot  well  do  without  Charles's  abilities  to  ma- 
nage it  as  his  deputy. 

I  do  not  send  you  an  account  of  weddings,  births,  and  burials,  as  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  know  them  all  from  the  English  printed  papers ;  some  of 
which,  I  presume,  are  sent  after  you.  Your  old  acquaintance.  Lord  Essex, 
is  to  be  married  this  week  to  Harriet  Bladen,  who  has  L.20,000  down,  be- 
sides the  reasonable  expectation  of  as  much  at  the  death  of  her  father.  My 
kinsman.  Lord  Strathmore,  is  to  be  married,  in  a  fortnight,  to  Miss  Bowes, 
the  greatest  heiress  perhaps  in  Europe.  In  short,  the  matrimonial  phrenzy 
seems  to  rage  at  present,  and  is  epidemical.  The  men  marry  for  money, 
and  I  believe  you  guess  what  the  women  marry  for.  God  bless  you,  and 
send  you  health  I 


LETTER  CCCCVin. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Marth  3.  1767. 

Yesterday  1  received  two  letters  at  once  from  you,  both  dated  Montpel- 
lier ;  one  of  tlie  29th  of  last  December,  and  the  other,  the  12th  of  February : 
but  1  cannot  conceive  what  became  of  my  letters  to  you  ;  for,  1  assure  you, 
that  I  answered  all  yours  the  next  post  after  1  received  them  ;  and,  about 
ten  days  ago,  1  wrote  you  a  volunteer,  because  you  had  been  so  long  silent, 
and  1  was  afraid  that  you  were  not  well :  but  your  letter  of  the  12th  Fe- 
bruary has  removed  all  my  fears  upon  that  score.  The  same  climate  that 
has  restored  your  health  so  far,  will  probably,  in  a  little  more  time,  restore 
your  strength  too ;  though  you  must  not  expect  it  to  be  quite  what  it  was 
before  your  late  painful  complaints.  At  least  I  find,  that,  since  my  late 
great  rheumatism,  1  cannot  walk  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  which  I  do 
not  place  singly  to  the  account  of  my  years,  but  chiefly  to  the  great  shock 
given  then  to  my  limbs.  D'ailleurs  I  am  pretty  well  for  my  age,  and  shat- 
tered constitution. 

As  I  told  you  ill  my  last,  1  must  tell  you  again  in  this,  that  1  have  no 
news  to  send.  Lord  Chatham,  at  last,  came  to  town  yesterday,  full  of  gout, 
and  is  not  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  During  his  absence,  Cnarles  Towns- 
hend has  talked  of  him,  and  at  him,  in  such  a  manner,  that  henceforwards 
they  must  be  either  much  worse  or  much  better  together  than  ever  they  were 
in  their  lives.  On  Friday  last,  Mr  Dowdeswell  and  Mr  Granville  moved  to 
have  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land-tax  taken  off;  which  was  oppo- 
sed by  the  Court ;  but  the  Court  lost  it  by  eighteen.  The  Opposition  triumph 
much  upon  this  victory ;  though,  I  think,  without  reason ;  for  it  is  plain 
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that  all  the  landed  gentlemen  bribed  themselTea  with  this  shUKng  in  tlie 

pound. 

The  Dake  of  Bucclengh  is  very  soon  to  be  married  to  Lady  Betty  Mon- 
tague. Lord  Essex  was  married,  yesterday,  to  Harriet  Bladen  ;  and  Lord 
Strathmore,  last  week,  to  Miss  Bowes ;  both  couples  went  directly  from  the 
church  to  consummation  in  the  country,  from  an  an  necessary  fear  that  they 
should  not  be  tired  of  each  other  if  they  staid  in  town.  And  now  dizi ; 
God  bless  you. 

You  are  in  the  right  to  go  to  see  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Langae- 
doc,  though  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  original  Etats^  while  there 
some  liberty  subsisting  in  France. 


LETTER  CCCCIX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lomdcm^  Aprd  &  1767. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  from  Nimes,  by  which  I  find  that  sere- 
ral  of  our  letters  have  reciprocally  miscarried.  Tliis  may  probably  hare  the 
same  fate ;  however,  if  it  reaches  Monsieur  Sarrazin,  I  presame  he  will  koov 
where  to  take  his  aim  at  you  ;  for  I  find  you  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  po- 
larity to  Dresden.  1  am  very  glad  to  find  by  it,  that  yoar  meridional  joor- 
ney  has  perfectly  recovered  you,  as  to  your  general  state  of  health ;  for  ss 
to  your  legs  and  thighs,  you  must  never  expect  that  they  will  be  restored  to 
their  original  strength  and  activity,  after  so  many  rheumatic  attacks  as  voo 
have  had.  I  know  that  my  limbs,  besides  the  nataral  debility  of  old  see, 
have  never  recovered  the  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  that  plagned  me  five 
or  six  years  ago.  I  cannot  now  walk  above  half  an  hoar  at  a  time,  ud 
even  that  in  a  hobbling  kind  of  way. 

I  can  give  you  no  account  of  our  political  world,  which  is  in  a  situttion 
that  1  never  saw  in  my  whole  life.  Lord  Chatham  has  been  so  \\\y  the^ 
last  two  months,  that  he  has  not  been  able  (some  say  not  wilHof*-)  to  do  or 
hear  of  any  business  ;  and  for  his  sous  Alinisfres,  they  either  cannot,  or 
dare  not,  do  any,  without  his  directions  ;  so  that  every  thing  is  now  at  a 
stand.  This  situation,  I  think,  cannot  last  much  longer  ;  and  if  Lord  Cha- 
tham should  either  quit  his  post,  or  the  world,  neither  of  which  is  ven'  im- 
probable, I  conjectare,  that  what  is  called  the  Rockingham  Connexion  stands 
the  fairest  for  the  Ministry.  But  this  is  merely  my  conjecture ;  for  I  ha«« 
neither  data  nor  postulata  enough  to  reason  upon. 

When  you  get  to  Dresden,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  do  til]  next  month, 
our  correspondence  will  be  more  regular.     God  blesa  yon  ! 


LETTER  CCCCX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  ZohAw.  Mt^  5.    1767. 

By  your  letter  of  the  25th  past,  from  Basle,  I  presume  this  will  find  von 
at  Dresden,  and  accordingly  I  direct  to  you  there.  When  you  write  me 
word  that  you  are  at  Dresden.  I  will  return  you  an  answer,  with  sonjethins 
better  than  the  answer  itself. 

If  you  complain  of  the  weather,  north  of  Besan9on,  what  would  vou  sav 
to  the  weather  that  we  have  had  here  for  these  last  two  months^  uninter- 
ruptedly ?  Snow  often,  north-east  wind  constantly,  and  extreme  cold.     1 
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write  this  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire ;  and  at  this  moment  it  snows  very  hard. 
All  my  promised  fruit  at  Blackheath  is  qaite  destroyed :  and,  what  is  worse, 
many  of  my  trees. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  King  of  Poland,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  »entendmt  comme  larrons  en  faire,  though  the 
former  most  not  appear  in  it  upon  accoant  of  the  stupidity,  ignorance,  and 
bigotry  of  his  Poles.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  contro- 
versial arguments  of  the  Russian  troops,  in  favour  of  the  Dissidents  :  I  am 
sure  1  wish  them  success ;  for  I  would  have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in 
its  turn.  We  shall  soon  see  more  clearly  into  this  matter ;  for  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Autocratrice  of  all  the  Russias  will  be  trifled  with  by  the  Sarma- 
tianH. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  late  extraordinary  event  in  Spain  ?  Could  you 
ever  have  imagined  that  those  ignorant  Goths  would  have  dared  to  banish 
the  Jesuits  ?  There  must  have  been  some  very  grave  and  important  reason^ 
for  HO  extraordinary  a  measure :  but  what  they  were  I  do  not  pretend  to 
gueKs ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  know,  though  all  the  coffee-houses  here  do. 

Things  are  here  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  in  which  they  were  when 
I  wrote  to  you  last.  Liord  Chatham  is  still  ill,  and  only  goes  abroad  for  an 
hour  in  a  day,  to  take  the  air,  in  his  coach.  The  King  has,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  sent  him  repeated  messages,  desiring  him  not  to  be  concerned 
at  his  conflnement,  for  that  he  is  resolved  to  support  him,  pour  et  conire 
tous.     God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCCXL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  Jime  1.  1767. 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  20th  past,  from  Dresden,  where 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  yon  are  arrived  safe  and  sound.  This  has  been  every 
where  an  anntis  mirabilis  for  bad  weather;  and  it  continues  here  still. 
Every  body  has  fires,  and  their  winter  clothes,  as  at  Christmas.  The  town 
is  extremely  sickly ;  and  sodden  deaths  have  been  very  frequent. 

I  <to  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  upon  public  matters;  things  remain  in 
statti  quo,  and  nothing  is  done.  Great  changes  are  talked  of,  and,  I  believe, 
will  iiappen  soon,  perhaps  next  week;  but  who  is  to  be  changed,  for  whom, 
I  do  not  know,  though  every  body  else  does.  I  am  apt  to  think  tha*  *t 
will  be  a  Mosaic  Ministry,  made  up  de  pieces  rapporUes  from  different  cou 
nections. 

Last  Friday  1  sent  your  subsidy  to  Mr  Larpent,  who,  I  suppose,  has 
given  you  notice  of  it.  1  believe  it  will  come  very  seasonably,  as  all  places, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  so  far  in  arrears.  They  talk  of  paying  you 
all  up  to  Christmas.     The  King  s  inferior  servants  are  almost  starving. 

I  suppose  you  have  already  heard,  at  Dresden,  that  Count  Briihl  is  eithei 
actually  married,  or  very  soon  to  be  so,  to  Lady  Egremont.  She  has,  to- 
gether with  her  salary  as  Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber,  L.2500  a-year  besiden 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  money  left  her,  at  her  own  disposal,  by  Lord  Egre- 
mont. All  this  will  sound  great  en  ecus  d'AUemagne.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  foi 
he  is  a  very  pretty  man.     God  bless  you  I 

I  easily  conceive  why  Orloff  influences  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias , 
but  I  cannot  see  why  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  influenced  by  iliat  mo- 
tive. 

4  R 
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LETTER  CCCCXII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Mackkmik,  M^  2.  1767. 

Though  1  have  had  no  letter  from  jroa  since  mjr  last,  and  though  I  hare 
no  political  news  to  inform  yon  of,  1  write  this  to  acquaint  yon  with  s 
piece  of  Greenwich  news,  which  I  believe  yon  will  be  very  glad  of;  I  am 
sure  1  am.  Know  then,  that  your  friend  Miss  *  *  was  happily  married, 
three  days  ago,  to  Mr  *  *  *,  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  that  Psr- 
liament,  with  an  estate  of  above  L.  2000  a- year.  He  settles  upon  her  L.600 
jointure,  and,  in  case  they  have  no  children,  L.  1500.  He  luippened  to  be 
by  chance  in  her  company  one  day  here,  and  was  at  once  shot  dead  by  her 
charms ;  but  as  dead  men  sometimes  walk,  he  walked  to  her  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  tendered  her  his  person  and  his  fortune ;  both  whichy  taking  the 
one  with  the  other,  she  very  prudently  accepted,  for  his  person  is  aizty  yean 
old. 

Ministerial  afiaini  are  still  in  the  same  ridiculous  and  doubtful  situation 
as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last.  Lord  Chatham  will  neither  hear  of,  nor  do 
any  business,  but  lives  at  Hampstead,  and  rides  about  the  heath :  His  goat 
is  said  to  be  fallen  upon  his  nerves.  Your  provincial  secretary,  Conway, 
quits  this  week,  and  returns  to  the  army,  for  which  he  hingniHhed.  Two 
Lords  are  talked  of  to  succeed  him ;  Lord  Egmont,  and  Lord  Hilkborough: 
I  ratber  hope  the  latter.  Lord  Northington  certainly  quits  this  week ;  bat 
nobody  guesses  who  is  to  succeed  him  as  President.  A  thousand  other 
changes  are  talked  of,  which  I  neither  believe,  nor  reject. 

Poor  Harte  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition :  He  has  lost  one  fide  of 
himself,  and  in  a  great  measure  his  speech ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  U 
going  to  publish  his  divine  poems,  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as 
he  had  not  time  to  correct  them  before  this  stroke,  nor  abilities  to  do  it  since. 
God  bless  you ! 


LETTER  CCCCXIII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  BlaMeatk,  Jmfy  9.  1767. 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  2Ut  past,  with  the  inclosed  proposal  from 
the  French  rejugiis,  for  a  subscription  towards  building  them  un  temple, 
I  have  shewn  it  to  the  very  few  people  I  see,  but  without  the  least  success. 
They  told  me  (and  with  too  much  truth)  that  while  such  numbers  of  poor 
wen;  literally  .starving  here  from  the  dearness  of  all  provisions,  tliey  could 
not  think  of  sending  their  money  into  another  country,  for  a  building  which 
they  reckoned  useless.  In  truth,  I  never  knew  such  misery  as  is  here  now; 
and  it  affects  both  the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  those  who  have  either ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  never  gave  to  a  building  in  my  life ;  which  1  reckon  is  only 
giving  to  masons  and  carpenters,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  undertaking. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  mankind  here,  every  thing  still  con- 
tinues in  statu  quo.  General  Conway' has  been  desired  by  the  King  to 
keep  the  seals  till  he  has  found  a  successor  for  him,  and  the  Lord  President 
the  same.  Lord  Chatham  is  relapsed,  and  worse  than  ever :  he  sees  no- 
body, and  nobody  sees  him :  it  is  said,  that  a  bungling  physician  hs.s  check- 
ed bis  gout,  and  thrown  it  upon  his  nerves ;  which  is  the  worst  dii«temper 
.that  a  minister  or  a  lover  can  have,  as  it  debilitates  tlie  mind  of  the  for- 
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mer,  and  the  body  of  the  latter.  Here  is  at  present  an  interregnam.  We 
must  soon  see  what  order  will  be  produced  from  this  chaos. 

The  Electorate,  I  believe,  will  find  the  want  of  Comte  Flemming ;  for  he 
certainly  had  abilities ;  and  was  as  sturdy  and  inexorable  as  a  Minister  at 
the  head  of  the  finances  ought  always  to  be.  When  you  see  Comtesse  Flem- 
niing,  which  I  suppose  cannot  be  of  some  time,  pray  make  her  Lady  Ches- 
terfield's and  my  compliments  of  condolence. 

You  say  that  Dresden  is  very  sickly ;  1  am  sure  London  is  at  least  as 
«ickly  now,  for  there  reigns  an  epidemical  distemper,  called  by  the  genteel 
name  of  Vinfiuenzcu  It  is  a  litUe  fever,  of  which  scarcely  any  body  dies ; 
and  it  generally  goes  off  with  a  little  looseness.  I  have  escaped  it,  I  be- 
lieve, by  being  here :  God  keep  you  from  all  distempers,  and  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCCXIV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Londom,  OdoboT  30.  1767. 

I  have  now  left  Blackheath,  till  the  next  summer,  if  I  live  till  then ;  and 
am  just  able  to  write,  which  is  all  I  can  say,  for  I  am  extremely  weak,  and 
have  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  use  of  my  legs ;  I  hope  they  will  recover 
both  flesh  and  strength,  for  at  present  they  have  neither.  I  go  to  the  bath 
next  week,  in  hopes  of  half  repairs  at  most ;  for  those  waters,  I  am  sure, 
will  not  prove  Medea's  kettle,  nor  les  eaux  de  Jouvence  to  me ;  however,  I 
shall  do  as  good  courtiers  do,  and  get  what  I  can,  if  I  cannot  get  what  1 
will.  I  send  you  no  politics,  for  here  are  neither  politics  nor  ministers ; 
Lord  Chatham  is  quiet  at  Pynsent*  in  Somersetshire,  and  his  former  sub- 
alterns do  nothing,  so  that  nothing  is  done.  Whatever  places  or  prefer- 
ments are  disposed  of,  come  evidently  from  Lord  ,  who  affects  to  be 
invisible ;  and  who,  like  a  woodcock,  thinks  that  if  his  bead  is  but  bid,  he  is 
not  seen  at  all. 

General  Pulteney  is  at  last  dead,  last  week,  worth  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  He  has  left  all  his  landed  estate,  which  is  eight 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  including  the  Bradford  estate,  which 
his  brother  had  —  from  that  ancient  &mily,  to  a  cousin-german.  He  has 
left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  funds,  to  Lord  Darlington,  who 
was  his  next  nearest  relation  ;  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  va- 
rious legacies.  If  riches  alone  could  make  people  happy,  the  last  two  pro- 
prietors of  this  immense  wealth  ought  to  have  been  so,  but  they  never  were. 

God  bless  you,  and  send  you  good  health,  which  is  better  than  all  the 
riches  of  the  world  I 


LETTER  CCCCXV. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  London,  November  3.  1767. 

Your  kist  letter  brought  roe  bat  a  scurvy  account  of  your  health.  For 
the  headachs  you  complain  of,  1  will  venture  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  which, 
by  experience,  1  found  a  specific,  when  I  was  extremely  plagued  with  them. 
It  is  either  to  chew  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  every  night  going  to  bed ;  or, 
what  I  think  rather  better,  to  take,  immediately  before  dinner,  a  couple  of 
rhubarb  pills,  of  five  grains  each ;  by  which  means  it  mixes  with  the  ali- 
ments, and  will,  by  degrees,  keep  yoor  body  gently  open.    I  do  it  to  this 
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day,  anu  find  great  good  bjr  it.  As  jroa  seem  to  dread  the  approadi  of  a 
German  winter,  I  would  adnse  yon  to  write  to  General  Conway,  lor  leer« 
of  absence  for  the  three  rigorous  winter  months,  which  1  daresay  will  no: 
be  refosed.  If  yon  choose  a  worse  climate,  yon  may  come  to  London  ;  bot 
if  you  choose  a  better  and  a  warmer,  ^oa  may  go  to  Nice  en  Provence, 
where  Sir  William  Stanhope  is  gone  to  pass  his  winter,  who,  1  am  sore, 
will  be  extremely  glad  of  your  company  there. 

1  go  to  the  Bath  next  Satnrday.     Uiinam  nefnutreu    God  bless  yon  ! 


LETTER  CCCCXVL 

MT  DEAR  VRIENOt  Balk,  Dteembtr  19.  1767. 

Yesterday  I  received  yonr  letter  of  the  29th  past,  and  am  rery  glad  to 
find  that  you  are  well  enough  to  think,  that  yon  may  perhaps  stand  the 
winter  at  Dresden ;  but  if  yon  do,  pray  take  care  to  keep  both  year  body 
and  your  limbs  exceedingly  warm. 

As  to  my  own  health,  it  is,  in  general,  as  good  as  I  coald  expect  it,  at 
my  age ;  1  have  a  good  stomach,  a  good  digestion,  and  sleep  well ;  bsl  find 
that  1  shall  never  recover  the  free  use  of  my  legs,  which  are  now  full  ss 
weak  as  when  1  first  came  hither. 

You  ask  me  questions  concaving  Lord  C  ,  which  neither  I,  nor,  1 

believe,  any  body  but  himself  can  answer ;  however,  1  will  tell  yon  all  tl»t 
1  do  know,  and  all  that  I  guess,  concerning  him.  This  time  twelvemonth 
he  was  here,  and  in  good  health  and  spiriu,  except  now  and  then  eome  lit- 
tle twinges  of  the  gout.  We  saw  one  another  four  or  five  times,  at  our  re- 
spective houses ;  but  for  these  last  eight  months,  he  has  been  abeoluldy  in- 
visible to  his  most  intimate  friends,  te9  sous  MinUtres  :  he  would  receive 
no  letters,  nor  so  much  as  open  any  packet  about  business. 

His  physician,  Dr ,  as  I  am  toM,  had,  very  ignorantly,  checked  a 

coming  fit  of  the  gont,  and  scattered  it  about  his  body ;  and  it  fell  panica- 
larly  upon  his  nerves,  so  that  he  continues  exceedingly  vapourish ;  and 
would  neither  see  nor  speak  to  any  body,  while  he  was  here.  1  sent  bioi 
my  compliments,  and  asked  leave  to  wait  upon  him  ;  but  he  sent  me  word, 
that  be  was  too  ill  to  see  any  body  whatsoever.  1  met  him  frequently  tak- 
ing the  air  in  his  post-chaise,  and  he  looked  very  well.  He  set  out  from  hence 
for  London,  last  Tuesday ;  but  what  to  do,  whether  to  resume,  or  finally  xo 
resign  the  Administration,  God  knows  ;  conjectures  are  various.  In  one  oi 
our  conversations  here,  tliis  time  twelvemonth,  1  desired  him  to  secure  you 
a  seat  in  the  new  Parliament ;  be  assured  me  that  he  would,  and,  1  am  convin- 
ced, very  sincerely ;  he  said  even  that  he  would  make  it  his  own  affair ; 
and  desired  that  I  would  give  myself  uu  more  trouble  about  it.  Since  that,  1 
have  heard  no  more  of  it ;  which  made  me  look  out  for  some  venal  borough : 
and  I  spoke  to  a  borough -jobber,  and  offered  five-aud-tweuty  hundred  pounds 
for  a  t>ecure  seat  in  Parliament ;  but  he  laughed  at  my  offer,  and  said,  that 
the:  e  ivas  no  such  tiling  as  a  borough  to  be  had  now,  for  that  the  rich  East  ai.d 
West  Indians  had  secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  pounds  at 
least ;  bot  many  at  four  thousand,  and  two  or  three  that  he  knew,  at  five 
thousand.     This,  i  confess,  has  vexed  me  a  good  deal ;  and  made  me  the 

mure  impatient  to  know  whether  Lord  C had  done  any  thing  in  it; 

which  1  shall  know  when  I  go  to  town,  as  1  propose  to  do  in  about  a  tort- 
night  ;  and  as  soon  as  1  know  it  you  shall.     To  tell  you  truly  what  1  think — 
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I  doubt,  from  all  this  nervous  dUorder,  that  Lord  C          »  U  hors  di 

combat^  aa  a  MiniHter  I  bat  do  not  even  hiut  this  \o  any  body.  God  bless 
you. 


LETTER  CCCCXVIL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Bath,  Dtcanber  27.  1767 

En  noTa  progenies  I 

The  outlines  of  a  new  Ministry  are  now  declared  :  bat  tbey  are  not  yet 
quite  filled  up ;  it  was  formed  by  the  I)ake  of  Bedford.  Lord  Cower  is 
made  President  of  tbe  Council,  Lord  Sandwich  Postmaster,  Lord  Hills- 
borough Secretary  of  State,  for  America  only,  Mr  Rigby  Vice- treasurer  of 
Ireland.  General  Conway  is  to  keep  the  seals  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then 
to  surrender  them  to  Lord  Weymouth;  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  is  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  or  not ;  but,  in 
my  private  opinion,  George  Grenvillo  will  very  soon  be  there.  Lord  Chatham 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  is  at  his  repurchased  house  at  Hayes, 
where  he  will  not  see  a  mortal.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  Lord  Shelburne 
is  to  keep  his  place  ;  if  not.  Lord  Sandwich  they  say  is  to  succeed  htm.  All 
the  Rockingham  people  are  absolutely  excluded.  Many  more  changes  must 
necessarily  be,  but  no  more  are  yet  declared.  It  seems  to  be  a  resolution 
taken  by  somebody  that  Ministries  are  to  be  annual. 

Sir  George  Macartney  is  next  week  to  be  married  to  Lady  Jane  Stuart, 
Lord  6ute*s  second  daughter. 

I  never  knew  it  so  cold  in  my  life  as  it  is  now,  and  with  a  very  deep 
snow ;  by  which,  if  it  continues,  I  may  be  snow  bound  here  for  God  knows 
how  long,  though  I  proposed  leaving  this  place  tbe  latter  end  of  the  week. 

Poor  Harte  is  very  ill  here ;  he  mentions  you  often,  and  with  great  affec- 
tion.    God  bless  you  I 

When  I  know  more  you  shall. 


LETTER  CCCCXVIII. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lotidon^  January  29.  1768. 

Two  days  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  tbe  8th.  I  wish  yon  had  gone  a 
month  or  six  weeks  sooner  to  Basle,  that  you  might  have  escaped  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  of  the  most  severe  winter  that  I  believe  was  ever  known.  It 
congealed  both  my  body  and  mv  mind,  and  scarcely  left  me  the  power  of 
thinking.  A  great  many  here,  both  in  town  and  country,  have  perished  by 
the  frost,  and  been  lost  in  the  snow. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  changes  at  court,  by  which  you  have 
got  a  new  provincial,  Lord  We3rmouth  ;  who  has  certainly  good  parts,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  speaks  very  well  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  believe  be 
has  no  application.  Lord  Chatham  is  at  his  house  at  Hayes,  bat  sees  no 
mortal.  Some  say  that  he  has  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  would  probably  do 
him  good  ;  but  many  think  that  his  worst  complaint  is  in  his  head,  which  I 
am  ^raid  is  too  true.  Were  he  well,  I  am  sure  he  would  realise  the  pro- 
mise he  made  me  concerning  you ;  but,  however,  in  that  uncertainty,  I  am 
looking  out  for  any  chance  borough  ;  and  if  I  can  find  one,  I  promise  you  I 
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will  bid  like  a  chapman  for  it,  as  I  ahoiild  be  very  nonj  thai  yoa  were  not 
in  the  next  Parliament.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  any  vacancy  in  a 
foreign  commission  in  a  better  climate ;  Mr  Hamilton  at  Naplee,  Sir  Ho- 
race Man  at  Florenee»  and  George  Pitt  at  Tuiin,  do  not  seem  likely  to  make 
one.  And  as  for  changing  yoor  foreign  department  for  a  domestic  one,  it 
would  not  be  in  my  power  to  procure  you  one ;  and  you  would  become 
dCMque  mtinier^  and  gain  nothing  in  point  of  climate,  by  changing  a  bad 
one  for  another  full  as  bad,  if  not  worse ;  and  a  worse  I  belieTe  is  not  than 
ours.  I  have  always  had  better  health  abroad  than  at  home ;  and  if  the 
tattered  remnant  of  my  wretched  life  were  worth  my  care,  I  would  have 
been  in  the  south  of  France  long  ago.  I  continue  very  lame  and  weak,  and 
despair  of  ever  recovering  any  strength  in  my  legs.  I  care  very  little  about 
it.  At  my  age,  every  man  must  have  his  share  of  physical  ills  of  one  kind 
or  another :  and  mine,  thank  God,  are  not  very  painfuL    God  bless  yon  I 


LETTER  CCCCXIX. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lonim,  March  12.  176a 

The  day  after  I  received  your  letter,  of  the  21st  past,  I  wrote  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  as  you  desired ;  and  I  send  you  his  answer  inclosed,  from  which 
(though  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since)  I  take  it  for  granted,  and  so  may 
you,  that  his  silence  signifies  his  Majesty's  consent  to  your  request.  Your 
complicated  complaints  give  me  great  uneasiness,  and  the  more,  as  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Montpellier  physicians  have  mistaken  a  material  part  of 
your  case ;  as  indeed  all  the  physicians  here  did,  except  Dr  Maty.  In  my 
opinion,  yon  have  no  gout,  but  a  very  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  habit  of  body, 
which  should  be  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  gout ;  and,  as 
I  pretend  to  be  a  very  goo<l  quack,  at  least,  I  would  prescribe  to  you  a  strict 
milk  diet,  with  the  seeds,  such  as  rice,  sago,  barley,  millet,  &c  for  the  three 
summer  months  at  least,  and  without  ever  tasting  wine.  If  climate  signi- 
fies any  thing,  (in  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  very  little  faith,)  you  are,  id  my 
mind,  in  the  finest  climate  in  the  world ;  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and 
always  clear ;  you  are  with  the  gayest  people  living ;  be  gay  with  them, 
and  do  not  wear  out  your  eyes  with  reading  at  home.  U ennui  is  the  Eng- 
lish distemper :  and  a  very  bad  one  it  is,  as  I  find  by  every  day's  experience ; 
for  my  deafness  deprives  me  of  the  only  rational  pleasure  that  I  can  have  at 
iny  agCf  which  is  society ;  so  that  I  read  my  eyes  out  every  day,  that  I  may 
not  hang' myself. 

You  will  not  be  in  this  Parliament,  at  least  not  at  the  beginning  of  it.    I 

relied  too  much  upon  Lord  C 's  promise  above  a  year  ago  at  Bath.   He 

desired  that  I  would  leave  it  to  him  ;  that  he  would  make  it  bis  own  afiair, 
and  give  it  in  charge  to  the  Duke  of  G*  ,  whose  province  it  was  to 

make  the  parliamentary  arrangement.  This  I  depended  upon,  and  I  think 
with  reason  ;  but,  since  that.  Lord  C—  has  neither  seen  nor  spoken  to 

any  body,  and  has  been  in  the  oddest  way  in  the  world.   I  sent  to  the  D 

of  G ,  to  know  if  L C had  either  spoken  or  sent  to  him 

about  it ;  but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  done  neither :  that  all  was  full,  or 
rather  running  over,  at  present ;  but  that,  if  he  could  crowd  you  in  upon  a 
vacancy,  he  would  do  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  this 
accident ;  for  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  yon,  about  being  in  Pii^ 
liament,  as  no  man  can  be  of  consequence  in  this  cotmtry,  who  is  not  in  it  * 
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and,  though  one  may  not  speak  like  a  Lord  Mansfield  or  a  Lord  Chatham 
one  may  make  a  ?ery  good  figure  in  a  second  rank.    Loetu  est  et  pluribus 
umbrU.    I  do  not  pretend  to  gire  you  any  account  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  or  Ministry,  not  knowing  nor  guessing  it  myself. 

God  bless  yon,  and  send  you  health,  which  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
blessings ! 


LETTER  CCCCXX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ltmdon^  March  15.  1768. 

This  letter  is  supplemental  to  my  last.  This  morning  Lord  Weymouth 
▼ery  civilly  sent  Mr  Wood,  his  fimt  commis,  to  tell  me,  that  the  King  very 
willingly  gave  you  leave  of  absence  from  your  post  for  a  year,  for  the  reco- 
very of  your  health  ;  but  then  added,  that  as  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  tam- 
pering with  that  of  Saxony,  which  it  seems  our  court  is  desirous  to  contre* 
quarrer^  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  in  the  interim  a  Chargi  d* Affaires 
at  Dresden,  with  a  defalcation  out  of  your  appointments  of  forty  shillings 
a-day,  till  your  return,  if  I  would  agree  to  it.  I  told  him  that  I  consented 
to  both  the  proposals,  upon  condition,  that  at  your  return  you  should  have 
the  character  and  the  pay  of  Plenipotentiary  added  to  your  present  character 
and  pay ;  and  that  I  would  completely  make  up  to  yon  the  defalcation  of 
the  forty  shillings  a-day.  He  positively  engaged  for  it :  and  added,  that  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  willingly  agreed  to.  Thus  I  think  I  have  made  a 
good  bargain  for  you,  though  but  an  indifferent  one  for  myself:  but  that  is 
what  I  never  minded  in  my  life.  You  may,  therefore,  depend  upon  recei* 
ving  from  me  the  full  of  this  dedication,  when,  and  how  you  please,  inde* 
pendently  of  your  usual  annual  refreshment,  which  I  will  pay  to  Monsieur 
Larpent,  whenever  you  desire  it.     In  the  meantime,  Cura  tU  valeas. 

The  person  whom  Mr  Wood  intimated  to  me  would  be  the  Chargi  d^ Af- 
faires during  your  absence,  is  one  Mr  Keith,  the  son  of  that  Mr  Keith  who 
was  formerly  Minister  in  Russia. 


LETTER  CCCCXXL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Loitdim,  Apr^  12.  1768. 

I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the  Ist ;  in  which  you  do  not  men* 
tion  the  state  of  your  health,  which  I  desire  you  will  do  for  the  future. 

I  believe  yon  have  guessed  the  true  reason  of  Mr  Keith's  mission ;  but 
by  a  whisper  that  I  have  since  heard,  Keith  is  rather  inclined  to  go  to  Turin, 
as  Chargi  d Affaires,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  in  my  last,  that  I  was  most  po- 
sitively assured,  that  the  instant  you  return  to  Dresden,  Keith  should  de- 
camp.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  keep  their  words  with  me,  as  there  is 
no  one  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not.  I  will  send  your  annual  to 
Mr  Larpent,  in  a  fortnight,  and  pay  the  forty  shillings  a-day  quarterly,  if  there 
should  be  occasion  ;  for,  in  my  own  private  opinion,  there  will  be  no  Chargi 
d' Affaires  sent.  I  agree  with  you,  that  point  d argent  point  dAUemand^ 
as  was  used  to  be  said,  and  not  without  more  reason,  of  the  Swiss ;  but,  as  we 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  (I  fear)  the  power  to  give  subsidies,  the  court 
of  Vienna  can  give  good  things  that  cost  them  nothing,  as  Archbishoprics, 
Bishoprics,  besides  corrupting  their  Ministers  and  Favourites  with  places. 
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Elections  bere  have  beeo  carried  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy  hitherto  nnheani 
of ;  that  for  the  town  of  Northampton  has  coat  the  contending  parties  at  leait 

thirty  tbotuand  pounds  a  side,  and has  sold  his  borooffh  of , 

to  two  members,  for  nine  thousand  pounds.  As  soon  as  Wilkes  Lad  lost  his 
election  for  the  city,  he  set  np  for  the  coonty  of  Middlesex,  ami  carried  it 
iioUow,  as  the  jockeys  say.  Here  were  great  mobs  and  dots  npoB  that  oc- 
casion, and  most  of  the  windows  in  town  broke,  that  had  no  lights  for  WWtet 
and  liberty ^  who  were  thought  to  be  inseparable.  He  will  appear,  the  20di 
of  tbis  month,  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  to  receive  his  sentence ;  and 
then  great  riots  are  again  expected,  and  probably  will  happen.     God  ble§s 


voul 


LETTER  CCCCXXIL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Batk^  Odobtr  17.  17G8L 

Your  two  last  letters,  to  myself  and  Grerenkop,  hare  alarmed  me  ex- 
tremely ;  but  I  comfort  myself  a  little,  by  hoping,  that  yon,  like  all  people 
who  suffer,  think  yourself  worse  than  they  are.  A  dropsy  nerer  comes  to 
suddenly  ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  it  is  only  that  gouty  or  rbeiunatic  hu- 
mour, which  has  -plagued  you  so  long,  that  has  occasioned  the  temporary 
swelling  of  your  legs.  Above  forty  years  ago,  after  a  riolent  fever,  my 
legs  swelled  as  mnch  as  you  describe  yours  to  be ;  I  immediately  thought 
that  I  had  a  dropsy ;  but  the  Faculty  assured  me,  that  my  complaint  was  only 
the  effect  of  my  tever,  and  would  soon  be  cured ;  and  they  said  trae.  Pkay 
let  your  amanuensis,  whoever  he  may  be,  write  an  account  regularly  ones 
a- week,  cither  .to  Grevenkop  or  myself,  for  that  is  the  same  thiiig,  of  the 
state  of  your  health. 

I  sent  you,  io  four  successive  letters,  as  much  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset's 
tnufi'  as  a  letter  could  well  convey  to  you.  Have  you  received  all  or  any 
of  tliem  ?  and  have  tliey  done  you  any  good  ?  ihougb,  in  your  present  coo- 
ditioD,  yuu  cannot  go  into  company,  1  hope  you  have  some  acquaintances 
that  coiue  and  sit  with  you ;  for  if  originally  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,  it  is  much  worse  for  a  sick  man  to  be  so ;  he  thinks  too  much  of  hi:i 
distemper,  and  magnifies  it.  Some  men  of  learning  amongst  the  Eccle- 
siastics, 1  daresay,  would  be  glad  to  sit  with  you ;  and  you  could  give  them 
as  good  as  they  brought. 

Poor  Harte,  who  is  here  still,  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition :  be  has 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  bis  left  side,  and  can  hardly  speak  intelligibly.  1 
was  with  him  yesterday.  He  inquired  after  you  with  great  affection,  and 
was  in  the  utmost  concern  when  i  shewed  him  your  letter. 

My  own  health  is  as  it  has  been  ever  since  1  was  here  last  year.  1  am 
neither  well  nor  ill,  but  unwell.  I  have  in  a  manner  lost  the  use  of  my 
legs  ;  for  though  1  can  make  a  shift  to  crawl  upon  even  ground  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  I  cannot  go  up  or  down  stairs,  unless  supported  by  a  ser- 
vant. 

God  bless,  and  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery ! 


Here  end  the  Letters  to  Mr  Stanhope,  as  he  died  the  16th  of  Noveui- 
ber  following. 
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LETTER  ccccxxn;. 

To  Mrs  Stanhope^  then  at  Paris. 

MADAM,  Londim,  March  16.  1769. 

A  troublesome  and  painful  inflammation  in  my  eyes  obliges  me  to  use 
another  hand  than  my  own  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  from 
Avignon,  of  the  27th  past. 

^  I  am  extremely  surprised  that  Mrs  da  Bonchet  should  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  your  late  husband  desired  to  be  buried,  and 
which  you,  very  properly,  complied  with.  All  1  desire»  for  my  own  burial, 
is  not  to  be  buried  alive ;  but  how  or  where,  I  think  must  be  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  every  rational  creature. 

I  have  no  commission  to  trouble  you  with,  during  your  stav  at  Paris ; 
from  whence,  I  wish  you  and  the  boys  a  good  journey  home ;  where  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  you  all ;  and  assure  you  if  my  being,  with  great  truth, 
your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chesterfield. 

LETTER  CCCCXXIV. 
To  ike  sanUt  at  London, 

MADAM, 

The  last  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  1  was  so  taken  up 
in  playing  with  the  boys,  that  I  forgot  their  more  important  afiairs.  How 
soon  would  you  have  them  placed  at  school  ?  When  I  know  your  pleasure 
as  to  that,  1  will  send  to  Monsieur  Pemy,  to  prepare  every  thing  for  their 
reception.  In  the  mean  time,  1  beg  that  you  will  equip  them  thoroughly 
with  clothes,  linen,  &c.  all  good,  but  plain ;  and  give  me  the  account,  which 
1  will  pay  ;  for  1  do  not  intend,  that,  from  this  time  forwards,  the  two  bovs 
sliould  cost  you  one  shilling.  I  am«  with  great  truth.  Madam,  your  faith- 
ful, humble  servant, 

Chesterfield. 

Wednesday. 

LETTER  CCCCXXV. 

MADAM, 

As  some  day  must  be  fixed  for  tending  the  boys  to  school,  do  you  ap- 
prove of  the  8th  of  next  month  ?  By  which  time  the  weather  will  probably 
be  warm  and  settled,  and  you  will  be  able  to  equip  them  completely. 

I  will,  upon  that  day,  send  my  coach  to  you,  to  carry  you  and  the  boys 
to  Loughborough  house,  with  all  their  immense  baggage.  1  must  recom- 
mend to  you,  when  you  leave  them  there,  to  suppress,  as  well  as  you  can, 
the  overflowings  of  maternal  tenderness ;  which  would  grieve  the  poor  boys 
the  more,  and  give  them  a  terror  of  their  new  establishment.  I  am,  with 
great  truth,  Madam,  your  fiaithfal,  bumble  senrant, 

Chesterfield. 

Tucidsy  Morning. 

4a 
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LETTER  CCCCXXVL 

MADAM,  Baik^  Oetaber  11.  1769. 

Nobody  caQ  be  more  willing  or  ready  to  obey  orders  than  I  am ;  bot  thrn 

1  must  like  the  orders,  and  the  orderer.     Year  orders  and  yonraelf  comi* 

'  ander  th»  description ;  and  therefore  I  must  give  yon  an  acoonnt  of  ny  ar- 

•  rival  and  existence,  snch  as  it  is,  here.     I  got  hither  last  Snndmy,  the  (by 

:  after  I  left  London,  less  fatigned  than  I  expected  to  hare  been ;  and  now 

crawl  about  this  place  npon  my  three  legs,  but  am  kept  in  oonntenanoe  by 

many  of  my  fellow-crawlers:  the  last  part  of  the  Sphynx's  riddle  approaches. 

and  I  shall  soon  end,  as  I  began,  npon  all  fours. 

When  yon  happen  to  see  either  Monsieur  or  Madame  Pemy,  1  beg  ysa 
will  give  them  this  melanekoiie  proof  of  my  caducity,  and  tell  them,  that  the 
last  time  I  went  to  see  the  bojrs,  1  carried  the  Michaelmas  quarterage  ia  my 
pocket,  and  when  1  was  there  I  totally  forgot  it ;  but  assure  them,  that  I 
have  not  the  least  intention  to  bilk  them,  and  will  pay  them  fiaithfully  the 
two  quarters  together,  at  Christmas. 

I  hope  our  two  boys  are  well,  for  then  I  am  sure  yon  are  so.     I  am,  with 
.  great  truth  and  esteem,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chesterfield 


LETTER  CCCCXXVIL 

MADAM,  Bath,  Odobtr  2a  17M. 

Your  kind  anxiety  for  my  health  and  life,  b  more  than,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  both  worth :  without  the  former,  the  latter  is  a  burden ;  and,  in- 
deed, 1  am  very  weary  of  it.  I  think  1  have  got  some  benefit  by  drinking 
these  waters,  and  by  bathing,  for  my  old,  stiff,  rheumatic  limbs ;  for,  I  be 
lieve,  I  could  now  outcrawl  a  snail,  or  perhaps  even  a  tortoise. 

I  hope  the  boys  are  well.  Phil,  I  daresay,  has  been  in  some  scrape^ ; 
but  he  will  get  triumphantly  out  of  them,  by  dint  of  strength  and  resolution. 
I  am,  with  great  truth  and  esteem,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chesterfield. 


LETTER  CCCCXXVIIL 

MADAM,  Bath,  Novembtr  5.  176% 

I  remember  very  well  the  paragraph  which  you  quote  from  a  letter  ut 
mine  to  Mrs  du  Bouchet,  and  see  no  reason  yet  to  retract  that  opinicn, 
tn  general^  which  at  least  nineteen  widows  in  twenty  had  authorised.  1 
had  not  then  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance :  1  had  seen  you  but  twice 
or  thrice ;  and  I  liad  no  reason  to  think  that  yon  would  deviate,  as  yoa 
have  done,  from  other  wiclows,  so  much  as  to  put  perpetual  shackles  up- 
on yourself,  for  the  sake  of  your  children :  But  (if  I  may  use  a  Tulgarism ) 
one  swallow  makes  no  summer :  Five  righteous  were  formerly  necessary  to 
save  a  city,  and  they  could  not  be  found ;  so,  till  I  find  fonr  more  sucb 
righteous  widows  as  yourself,  I  shall  entertain  my  former  notions  of  widow- 
hood in  general. 
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I  can  assure  yoa  that  I  drink  here  very  soberlv  and  caatioosly,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  so  cool  a  diet,  that  I  do  not  find  the  least  symptom  of  heat, 
much  less  of  inflammation.  By  the  way,  I  never  had  that  complaint,  in 
consequence  of  having  drank  these  waters ;  for  I  have  had  it  but  four  times, 
and  always  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Mr  Hawkins  is  timorous,  even  to 
minuti4Sf  and  my  sister  delights  in  them. 

Charles  will  be  a  scholar,  if  yon  please ;  but  our  little  Philip,  without  be- 
ing one,  will  be  something  or  other  as  good,  though  I  do  not  yet  guess  what 
I  am  not  of  the  opinion  generally  entertained  in  this  country,  that  man  lives 
by  Greek  and  Liatin  alone  ;  that  is,  by  knowing  a  great  many  words  of  two 
dead  languages,  which  nobody  living  knows  perfectly,  and  which  are  of  no 
use  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  Useful  knowledge,  in  my  opinion, 
consists  of  modem  languages,  history,  and  geography ;  some  Latin  may  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  for  closet  amnse- 
ment« 

You  are,  by  this  time,  certainly  tired  with  this  long  letter,  which  I  could 
prove  to  you  from  Horace's  own  words  ^for  I  am  a  scholar)  to  be  a  bad 
one ;  be  sajrs,  that  water-drinkers  can  write  nothing  good  :  so  I  am,  with 
real  truth  and  esteem,  your  most  foithful,  humble  servant, 

Chbstbrfield. 


LETTER  CCCCXXIX. 

MADAM,  Balht  October  9.  1770. 

1  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  part  which  you  take  in  my 
health  and  life :  as  to  the  latter,  I  am  as  indifferent  myself,  as  any  other 
body  can  be ;  but  as  to  the  former,  I  confess  care  and  anxiety ;  for  while  I 
am  to  crawl  upon  this  planet,  I  would  willingly  enjoy  the  health  at  least  of 
an  insect.  How  far  these  waters  will  restore  me  to  that  moderate  degree 
of  health,  which  alone  I  aspire  at,  I  have  not  yet  given  them  a  fair  trial,  ha- 
ving drank  them  but  one  week  ;  the  only  difference  I  hitherto  find  b,  that 
I  sleep  better  than  I  did. 

I  beg  that  yon  will  neither  give  yourself,  nor  Mr  Fitxhugh,  much  trouble 
about  the  pine  plants ;  for  as  it  is  three  years  before  they  fruit,  I  might  as 
well,  at  my  age,  plant  oaks,  and  hope  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  tim- 
ber :  however,  somebody  or  other,  God  knows  who,  will  eat  them,  as  some- 
body or  other  will  fell  and  sell  the  oaks  1  planted  five-and-forty  years  ago. 

I  hope  our  boys  are  well ;  mv  respects  to  them  both.  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  truth,  your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chesterfield. 


LETTER  CCCCXXX. 

M\DAM,  Bath,  Novmber  4.  )77a 

The  post  has  been  more  favoiutible  to  you  than  I  intended  it  should,  for, 
upon  my  word,  I  answered  your  former  letter  the  post  after  I  had  received 
it.     However  yon  have  got  a  loss,  as  we  say  tometimea  in  Ireland. 

My  friends  from  time  to  time  require  bills  of  health  from  me  in  these  sus- 
picious times,  when  the  plague  is  busy  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  All  I  caa 
tay,  in  answer  to  their  kind  inquiries,  is,  that  I  have  not  the  distemper  pro- 
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perly  called  the  plagne ;  bat  that  I  ha^e  all  the  plaguea  of  old  age,  mnd  of  » 
■hattered  carcaae.  These  vraten  ha^e  done  me  what  little  good  I  expected 
from  them ;  though  by  no  means  what  I  could  ha^e  wished,  for  I  wished 
them  to  be  ^  waux  de  Jouvence. 

I  had  a  letter,  the  other  day,  from  our  two  hoys ;  Charles's  was  rery  finely 
written,  and  Philip's  ^ery  prettily :  they  are  perfectly  well,  and  say  tint  they 
want  nothing  Wnat  grown  np  people  will  or  can  say  as  much  ?  I  am,  with 
the  truest  esteem,  Madam,  your  most  fiuthful  senrant, 

Chestertxcui. 


LETTER  CCCCXXXL 

MADAM,  Balk,  OekAer  27.  1771. 

Upon  my  word,  yon  interest  yourself  in  the  state  of  my  existence  bmtp 
than  I  do  myself;  for  it  is  worth  the  care  of  neither  of  as.  I  ordered  my 
valei  de  cAomftre,  according  to  your  orders,  to  inform  you  of  my  safe  arriTal 
here ;  to  which  I  can  add  nothing,  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  I 
was  then. 

I  am  Fery  glad  that  our  boys  are  well.     Pray  gi^e  them  the  inclosed. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Mr  *s  conrerBion ;  for  he  was,  at 

seventeen,  the  idol  of  old  women,  for  his  grarity,  derotioa  and  dolness.  I 
am.  Madam,  your  most  ftdthful,  humble  servant, 

CHESTEaYlSLD. 


LETTER  CCCCXXXII.  * 

To  Charles  and  Philip  Stanhope. 

Baik,  October  27.  1771. 

I  receiFed,  a  few  days  ago,  two  the  best  written  letters  that  erer  I  saw  in 
my  life  ;  the  one  signed  Charles  Stanhopo,  the  other  Philip  Stanhope.  As 
for  yoo,  Charles,  I  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  you  will  take  pains,  and  are  s 
loFer  of  letters :  but  yon,  idle  rogue,  you  Phil,  how  came  yoa  to  write  9«i 
well,  that  one  can  almost  say  of  yon  two,  el  cantare  pares  ei  respondere  pa- 
rati  !  Charles  will  explain  this  Latin  to  yon. 

1  am  told,  Phil,  that  you  have  got  a  nickname  at  school,  from  your  in- 
timacy with  Master  Strangeways ;  and  that  they  call  you  Master  Stran- 
gerwavs  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a  strange  boy.     Is  this  true  ? 

Tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  bring  you  both  from  hence,  and  1  will 
bring  it  yon,  when  I  come  to  town.    In  the  meantime,  God  bless  you  both ! 

Chestcrpikld, 


THE  END  OP  THE  LBTTEE2». 
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Some  Account  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United 

Provinces. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  democratical ;  but  it  is  merely  aristocratical  * ;  the  people 
not  having  the  least  share  in  it,  either  themselves,  or  by  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing :  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  and  grumble. 

The  sovereign  power  is  commoniy  thought  to  be  in  the  States-General, 
(u  they  cure  called^  residing  at  the  Hague,  it  is  no  such  thing ;  they  are  only 
limited  deputies,  obliged  to  consult  their  constituents  upon  every  point  of 
any  importance  that  occurs.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  in  the  States-General ;  but  who  are  those  States* General?  Not  those 
who  are  commonly  called  so ;  but  the  Senate,  Council,  or  Vrootsehaps,  call 
it  what  you  will,  of  every  town,  in  every  province  that  sends  deputies  to 
the  Provincial  States  of  the  said  province.  These  Vrootsehaps  arc  in  truth 
the  States*  Greneral ;  but  were  they  to  assemble,  they  would  amount,  for  aught 
I  know,  to  two  or  three  thousand ;  it  is,  therefore,  for.conveniency  and  dis- 
patch of  business,  that  every  province  sends  deputies  to  the  Hague,  who 
are  constantly  assembled  there ;  who  are  commonlv  called  the  States-Gene- 
ral, and  in  whom  many  people  falsely  imagine  that  the  sovereign  power 
is  lodged.  These  deputies  are  chosen  by  the  Vrootsehaps;  but  their  powera 
are  extremely  circumscribed,  and  they  can  consent  to  nothing  f,  without 
writing,  or  returning  themselves,  to  their  several  constituent  towns,  for  in- 
structions in  that  particular  case.  They  are  authorised  to  concur  in  matters 
of  order ;  that  is,  to  continue  things  in  the  common,  current,  ordinary  train ; 
but  for  the  least  innovation,  the  least  step  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  new 
instructions  must  be  given,  either  to  deliberate  or  to  conclude. 

Many  people  are  ignorant  enough,  to  take  the  province  of  Holland,  sin- 

*  The  members  of  the  Senate,  or  Vrootaehapt,  were  originally  elected  by  the  Burgh, 
era,  in  a  general,  and  often  a  tumultuous  assembly :  but  now,  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  the  Vrootsehaps  found  means  to  persuade  the  people,  that  these  elections  were 
troublesome  and  dangerous ;  and  kindly  took  upon  themselres  to  elect  their  own  mem- 
bers, upon  vacancies ;  and  to  keep  their  own  body  full,  without  troubling  the  people 
with  an  election :  it  was  then  that  the  Aristocracy  was  established. 

f  When  the  deputies  of  the  Sutes  signed  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Sir  William 
Temple,  in  two  or  three  days'  time,  and  without  consulting  their  principals,  (however 
Sir  William  Temple  values  himself  upon  it,)  in  reality,  they  only  signed  sub  sps  rati 
The  act  was  not  valid  ;  and  had  it  not  been  ratified  hy  the  several  constituents  of  the 
several  provinces,  it  had  been  as  mm  avmnu  The  deputies  who  signed  that  treaty,  «if6 
»j)e  rati^  knew  well  enough  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  treaty,  and  the  then 
situation  of  affairs,  they  should  not  only  be  avowed,  but  approved  of  by  their  masten* 
the  States. 
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gly,  for  the  Repablic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  and  when  they  metn 
to  speak  of  the  republic,  they  say  *,  Holland  will,  or  will  not,  do  such  a 
thing ;  but  most  people  are  ignorant  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  provmce 
of  Holland  has  a  legal,  a  constitutional/power  over  the  other  six  ;  whereas, 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  little  province  of  Groningen  is  as  much  sove- 
reign as  the  province  of  Holland.  The  Seven  Provinces  are  seven  distinct 
sovereignties,  confederated  together  in  one  republic ;  no  one  having  any 
superiority  over,  or  dependence  upon,  any  other :  nay,  in  point  of  precedence, 
Hollaed  is  but  the  second,  Gueldres  being  the  Orst.  It  is  rcry  natural  to 
suppose,  and  it  is  very  true  in  fiact,  that  Holland,  from  its  superiority  o( 
strength  and  riches,  and  paying  58  per  cent^  should  have  great  weight  and 
influence  in  the  other  six  provinces :  but  power  it  has  none. 

The  unanimity,  which  is  constitutionally  requisite  for  every  act  of  each 
town,  and  each  province  separately,  and  then  for  every  act  of  the  seven  col- 
lectively, is  something  so  absurd,  and  so  impracticable  in  government,  that 
one  is  astonished  that  even  the  form  of  it  has  been  tolerated  so  long ;  for 
the  substance  is  not  strict^  observed.  And  five  provinces  will  often  con- 
clude, though  two  dissent,  provided  that  Holland  and  Zeland  are  two  of  the 
five — as  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  principal  towns  of  Holland  will  conclude 
an  affair,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  four  or  ^yq  of  the  lesser.  I  can- 
not help  conjecturingi  that  William,  the  first  Prince  of  Orange,  called  the 
TacUutnei  the  ablest  man,  without  dispute,  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  Admiral  Coligny  f ,  and  who  had  the  modelling  of  the  re- 
public as  he  pleased ;  I  conjecture,  I  say,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  woald 

*  When  the  proyince  of  HolUnd  has  once  taken  an  important  resolution  of  peaces 
or  war,  or  accesuoa  to  any  treaty,  it  is  very  probable  that  tho  other  provinces  wiilcoBW 
into  that  measure,  but  b^  no  means  certain  :  it  is  often  a  great  while  first ;  and  when 
the  little  provinces  know  that  the  province  of  Holland  has  their  concurrence  much  at 
heart,  they  will  often  annex  conditions  to  it:  as  the  little  towns  in  Holland  frequent- 
ly do,  when  the  great  ones  want  their  concurrence.  As,  for  instance,  when  I  was  so- 
liciting the  accession  of  the  republic  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1731  ;  which  the 
Pensionary,  Comte  Sinsendorf,  and  I,  had  made  secretly  at  the  Hague ;  all  the  towns 
in  Holland  came  pretty  readily  into  it,  except  the  little  town  of  Briel ;  whose  depu- 
ties  frankly  declared,  that  they  would  not  give  their  consent  till  Mtgor  Smck-aom,  a 
very  honest  gentleman  of  their  town,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  they  would  agree,  for  they  approved  of  the  treaty. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  they  agreed.  This  is  a 
strong  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  unanimity  required,  and  of  the  use  that  is  often 
made  of  it 

However,  should  one,  or  even  two,  of  the  lesser  provinces,  who  contribute  little, 
and  often  pay  less,  to  the  public  charge,  obstinately  and  frivolously,  or  perhaps  conrapt- 
Iy«  persist  in  opposing  a  measure  which  Holland  and  the  other  more  considerable 
provinces  thought  necessary',  and  had  agreed  to,  they  wonld  send  a  deputation  to  those 
opposing  provinces,  to  reason  with  and  persuade  them  to  concur :  but  if  this  would 
not  do,  they  would,  as  they  have  done  in  many  instances,  conclude  vritbout  them. 
The  same  tiling  is  done  in  the  provincial  states  of  the  respective  provinces ;  where,  if 
one  or  two  of  the  least  considerable  towns  pertinaciously  oppose  a  necessary  measure, 
they  conclude  without  them.  But  as  this  is  absolutely  unconstitutional,  it  is  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  a  complete  unanimity  procured,  if  it  can  be,  by  aucfa  little 
concessions  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned  to  the  Briel  Major. 

t  1  am  persuaded,  that  had  the  Tacitunu  been  in  the  place  of  the  Admiral  Coligoj, 
he  would  never  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  have  come  to  Paris,  and  to  have  put  him- 
self into  the  power  of  those  two  monsters  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  Catharine  of  Medicb 
and  Charles  the  Ninth.  His  prudent  escape  from  Flanders  is  a  proof  of  it ;  when  be 
rather  chose  to  be  Prince  sans  tent,  than  Prince  tmu  UU, 
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nerer  have  suffered  such  ftn  absardity  to  have  crippled  that  goverDment, 
which  he  was  at  the  head  of,  if  he  had  not  thoaght  it  useful  to  himself  and 
his  family.  He  covered  the  greatest  ambition  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
and  declined  the  insignificant,  outward  signs,  as  much  as  he  desired  the 
solid  substance  of  power :  Might  he  not  therefore  think,  that  this  absurd, 
though  requisite  unanimity,  made  a  Stadthouder  absolutely  necessary,  to 
render  the  government  practicable  ?  In  which  case  he  was  very  sure  the 
Stadthouder  would  always  be  taken  out  of  his  fadKly;  and  he  minded 
things,  not  names.  The  Pensionary  *  thinks  this  conjecture  probable ;  and 
as  we  were  talking  the  other  day,  confidentially,  upon  this  subject,  we  both 
agreed  that  this  monstrous  and  impracticable  unanimity,  required  by  the 
constitution,  was  alone  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  Stadthouder,  in  spite  of 
all  the  measures  of  the  republican  party  to  prevent  it.  He  confessed  to 
me,  that  upon  his  being  made  Pensionary,  he  entered  into  solemn  engage- 
ments, not  to  contribute,  directly  nor  indirectly,  to  any  change  of  the  pre* 
sent  form  of  government,  and  that  he  would  scrupulously  observe  those  en- 
gagements ;  but  that  he  foresaw  that  the  defects  in  their  form  of  government, 
and  the  abuses  crept  into  every  part  of  it,  would  infallibly  produce  a  Stadt- 
houder f,  tumultuously  imposed  upon  the  Republic,  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  populace,  as  in  the  case  of  King  William.  I  told  him,  that  in  my 
opinion,  if  that  were  to  happen  a  second  time,  the  Stadthouder  so  made 
would  be  their  King  ^.  He  said  be  believed  so  too ;  and  that  he  had  ur- 
ged all  this  to  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  government,  and  the 
most  jealous  republicans :  That  he  had  even  formed  a  plan,  wbich  he  bad 
laid  before  them,  as  the  only  possible  one  to  prevent  this  impending 
danger :  That  a  Stadthouder  was  originally  the  chief  spring  upon  which 
their  government  turned ;  and  that,  if  they  would  have  no  Stadthouder, 
they  must  substitute  a  succedaneum  :  That  one  part  of  that  succedaneum 
must  be  to  abolish  the  unanimity  required  by  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  which  only  a  Stadthouder  could  render  practicable  by  his  in- 
fluence :  That  ^he  abuses  which  were  crept  into  the  military  part  of  the 
government  must  be  corrected,  or  that  they  alone,  if  they  were  suffered  to 
go  on,  wouhi  make  a  Stadthouder;  in  order  that  the  army  and  the  navy,  which 
the  public  paid  for,  might  be  of  some  use,  which  at  present  they  were  not : 
That  he  had  laid  these  and  many  other  considerations  of  the  like  nature 

«  Monsieur  Slingelandt,  the  nblest  minister,  and  the  honestest  man  I  ever  knew. 
1  may  justly  call  him  my  friend,  my  master,  and  my  guide.  For  I  was  then  quite 
new  in  business ;  he  instructed  me,  he  loved,  he  trusted  me. 

f   It  has  since  appeared  that  he  judged  very  rightly. 

I  And  so  he  ought  to  be  now,  even  for  the  sake  and  preserration  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces. The  necessary  principle  of  a  republic,  Ftrtae,  subsists  no  longer  there,  llie 
great  riches  of  private  people,  (though  the  public  is  poor,)  have  long  ago  extinguished 
that  principle,  and  destroyed  the  equality  necessary  to  a  commonwealth.  A  common* 
wealth  is  unquestionably,  upon  paper,  the  most  rational  and  equitable  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  as  unquestionably ''impracticable,  in  all  countries  where  riches  have 
Introduced  luxury,  and  a  great  inequality  of  conditions.  It  will  only  do  in  those 
countries  that  poverty  keeps  virtuous.  In  England,  it  would  very  soon  grow  a  tyran- 
nical Aristocracy;  soon  afterwards,  an  Oligarchy;  and  soon  after  that  an' absolute 
iMon^ircby :  from  the  same  causes  that  Denmark,  in  the  last  century  became  so ;  the 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  from  those  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  their  equals.  If  the  young  Stadthouder  has  abilities,  he  will,  when  he  grows  up. 
get  all  the  powers  of  a  Umited  monarchy,  such  as  England,  no  matter  under  what 
name :  and  if  he  is  really  wlse^  he  will  desire  no  more  ;  if  the  people  are  wise,  they 
will  give  It  him. 
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before  them ;  in  the  hopes  of  one  of  these  two  things ;  either  to  pMreviil 
with  them  to  make  a  Stadthonder  unnecessary,  by  a  jost  reformatioa  of 
the  abases  of  the  government,  and  sabstituting  a  majority,  or,  at  atiost,  two- 
thirds,  to  the  absurd  and  impracticable  unanimity^ now  requisite  ;  or,  if  they 
would  not  come  into  these  preventive  regalations,  that  they  would  treat 
amicably  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  give  him  the  Stadthouderai^  under 
strict  limitations,  and  with  effectsAl  provisions  for  their  liberty.  But  they 
would  listen  to  neithdl  of  these  expedients ;  the  6rst  affected  the  private  in. 
terests  of  most  of  the  considerable  people  of  the  Republic,  whose  power  and 
pro6t  arose  from  those  abuses ;  and  tiie  second  was  too  contrary  to  the 
violent  passions  and  prejudices  of  Messrs  d*Ohdam,  Booteslaer,  Hallewyn, 
and  other  heads  of  the  high  republican  party.  Upon  this,  I  said  to  the 
Pensionary,  that  he  had  fully  proved  to  me,  not  only  that  there  would,  but 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  Stadthouder.  He  replied,  "  There  will  most  cer^ 
tainly  be  one,  and  you  are  young  enough  to  live  to  see  it.  I  hope  I  shai 
be  out  of  the  way  6rst ;  but  if  I  am  not  out  of  the  world  at  that  time^  I  wii* 
be  out  of  my  place,  and  pass  the  poor  remainder  of  my  life  in  quiet.  I  only 
pray,  that  our  new  master,  whenever  we  have  him,  may  be  gently  given  us. 
My  friend,  the  Greffier  *,  thinks  a  Stadthouder  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
the  Republic,  and  so  do  I,  as  much  as  he,  if  they  will  not  accept  of  the  other 
expedient :  but  we  are  in  very  different  situations :  he  is  under  no  engage- 
ments to  the  contrary,  and  I  am."  He  then  asked  me,  in  confidence,  whe- 
ther I  had  any  instructions  to  promote  the  Prince  of  Orange's  views  and  in* 
terest  ?  I  told  him  truly,  that  I  had  not ;  but  that,  however,  I  woidd  do  it,  ai 
far  as  ever  I  could,  quietly  and  privately :  That  he  himself  bad  convinced 
me,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Republic,  which  I  honoured  and  wish- 
ed well  to ;  and  also  that  it  would  be  a  mnch  more  efficient  ally  to  England, 
under  that  form  of  government.  **  1  must  own,'*  replied  he,  **  that  at  pre- 
sent we  have  neither  strength,  secrecy,  nor  dispatch.**  1  said  that  I  knew 
that  but  too  well,  by  my  own  experience ;  and  I  added,  (laughing,)  that  1 
looked  upon  him  as  the  Prince  uf  Orange's  greatc'st  enemy ;  and  upon  that 
Prince's  violent  and  impetuous  enemies  f  to  be  his  best  fnends ;  for  that,  if 

*  The  Greffier  Fagel,  who  had  been  Greffier^  that  it.  Secretary  of  State,  above  Gfly 
years.  He  had  the  deepest  knowledge  of  business,  and  the  soundest  judgment  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  :  but  he  had  not  that  quick,  that  intuitive  sagacity,  which 
the  Pensionary  Slingelandt  had.  He  has  often  owned  to  me,  tliat  he  thought  things 
were  gone  too  far.  for  any  otlicr  remedy  but  a  Stadthouder. 

t  These  hot-headed  republicans  pushed  things  with  the  unjustest  acrinu)ny  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  denied  him  his  rank  in  the  army  ;  and  they  kept  him  out 
of  tlie  possession  of  the  Marquisate  of  Tcrrcre  and  Flessingen,  which  were  his  own 
patrimony  ;  and  by  these  means  gave  him  the  merit  v^h  the  people  of  being  unjustly 
oppressed. 

Had  he  been  an  abler  man  himself,  or  better  advised  by  others,  he  might  have  araiU 
ed  himself,  much  more  solidly  than  he  did,  of  the  afiection,  or  rather  the  fury,  of  the 
people  in  his  favour,  when  they  turoultuously  made  him  Stadthouder  ;  but  he  did  not 
know  the  value  and  importance  of  those  warm  moments,  in  which  he  might  have  6xed 
and  clinched  his  power.  Daxzled  with  tlie  show  and  trappings  of  powt-r,  he  did  not 
enough  attend  to  the  substance.  He  attempted  a  thing  impossible,  which  was,  to 
please  every  body  :  he  heard  every  body,  begun  every  thing,  and  finished  nothing. 
When  the  people,  in  their  fury,  made  him  Stadthouder,  tJiey  desired  nothing  l>etter  than 
totally  to  dissolve  the  republican  form  of  government.  He  should  have  let  them.  The 
tumultuous  love  of  the  populace  must  be  seised  and  enjoyed  in  its  first  transports ; 
there  is  no  hoarding  of  it  to  use  upon  occasions  ;  it  will  not  keep.  The  nio&t  consi- 
derable people  of  the  former  government  would  gladly  have  compounded  for  their 
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hw  (the  Pensionary's)  plan  were  to  take  place,  the  Prince  wonld  have  very 
little  hopes.  He  interropted  me  here  with  saying,  Ne  craignez  rten,  J/t- 
lord,  de  ce  coU  la  ;  man  plan  blesse  trap  CinUrit  partiwlitr,  pour  itre  re- 
cti a  present  que  V amour  du  public  nixUte  plus  *,  I  tbooght  this  conver- 
sation too  remarkable,  not  to  write  down  the  beads  of  it  when  I  came  home. 

The  Republic  has  hardly  any  navy  at  all ;  the  single  fund  for  the  marine 
beini^  the  small  duties  upon  exports  and  imports :  which  duties  are  not  half 
collected,  by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  smuggling ;  so  that  the  Republic  has  now  no  other  title,  but 
courtesy,  to  the  name  of  a  maritime  power.  Their  trade  decreases  daily, 
and  their  national  debt  increases.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it- 
amounts  to  at  least  fifty  millions  sterling. 

The  decrease  of  their  herring -fishery,  from  what  it  appeaVs  by  AJonsieur 
de  Wit's  Memoirs  of  Holland,  in  his  time,  is  incredible ;  and  will  be  much 
greater,  now  that  we  are,  at  last,  wise  enough  to  take  our  own  herrings  upon 
our  own  coasts. 

They  do  not,  now,  get  by  freight  one  quarter  of  what  they  used  to  get : 
they  were  the  general  sea- carriers  of  all  Europe.  The  act  of  navigation, 
passed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  Charles  the  Second's, 
gave  the  first  blow  to  that  branch  of  their  profit ;  and  now  we  carry  more 
than  they  do.  Their  only  profitable  remaining  branches  of  commerce  are, 
their  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  have  engrossed  the  spices ;  and 
their  illicit  trade  in  America  from  Surinam,  St  Eustatia,  Cura^oa,  &c. 

Their  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  bear  not  the  least  comparison  with 
ours,  neither  in  quantity,  quality,  nor  exportation. 

Their  police  is  still  excellent,  and  is  now  the  only  remains  of  that  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  and  good  discipline,  which  formerly  made  them  esteemed, 
respected,  and  courted. 


CCCCXXXIV. 
MAXIMS. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  f . 

A  proper  secrecy  is  the  only  mystery  of  able  men ;  mystery  is  the  only 
secrecy  of  weak  and  cunning  ones. 

A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all,  will  equally  have  nothing  told 
him. 

lives,  and  would  have  thought  theroMlves  very  well  off  in  the  Castle  of  Louvestein  ; 
where  one  of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange's  predecessors  sent  some  of  their  ancestors  in  times 
much  less  favourable.  An  affected  moderaUoa  made  him  lose  that  moment.  The 
government  is  now  in  a  disjointed,  loose  state.  Her  R.  H.  the  Gouvernante  ba»  not 
power  enough  to  do  much  good  ;  and  yet  she  has  more  power  than  authority.  Peace 
and  economy,  both  public  and  domestic,  should,  therefore,  be  the  sole  objects  of  her 
politics,  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  The  public  is  almoat  a  bankrupt ;  and  her 
son's  private  fortune  extremely  encumbered.  She  has  sense  and  ambition ;  but  it  is 
still  the  sense  and  ambition  of  a  woman  ;  that  is,  tnoonsegieeiiliia/.  What  remains  to  be 
done  requires  a  firm,  manly,  and  vigorous  mind. 

*  Never  fear,  my  Lord  I  a  plan  so  pr^udidal  to  prwaU  nUereti  wiU  not  be  adopted 
where  patriotism  no  longer  nbtists. 

t  These  Maiims  are  referred  to  in  Letter  CCXCVIII.  of  this  volame. 

4l 
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If  a  fool  koows  a  secret,  be  telh  it  becanse  be  10  a  fool ;  if  a  kiiaTe  kmnrs 
one,  he  tells  it  wherever  it  is  his  interest  to  tell  it.  But  women  and  ytmns 
men  are  rery  apt  U>  tell  what  secrets  they  know,  from  tbe  vanity  of  hafio? 
been  trusted.     Tmst  none  of  these  whenever  yon  can  help  it. 

Inattention  to  tbe  present  business,  be  it  what  it  will ;  tbe  doing  one  tbiar, 
and  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  another,  or  the  attempting  to  do  two  things 
at  once ;  are  tbe  nevcr-faiHng  signs  of  a  little,  fiivolons  mind. 

A  man  who  cannot  command  bis  temper,  bis  attention,  and  his  conotis 
nance,  should  not  think  of  being  a  man  of  business.  The  weakest  nun  m 
the  world  can  avail  himself  of  the  passion  of  tbe  wisest.  The  inattentiTe 
man  cannot  know  tbe  business,  and  consequently  cannot  do  it.  And  be 
who  cannot  command  his  countenance  may  e*en  as  well  tell  his  thoughts  as 
shew  them. 

Distrust  all  those  who  love  you  extremely  upon  a  very  slight  acqnaia- 
tance,  and  without  any  visible  reason.  Be  upon  your  guard  too  agaimt 
those  who  confess,  as  their  weaknesses,  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 

In  your  friendships,  and  in  your  enmities,  let  your  confidence  and  your 
hostilities  have  certain  bounds ;  make  not  the  former  dangeroos,  nor  the  lat- 
ter irreconcileable.     There  are  strange  vicissitudes  in  business. 

Smooth  your  way  to  the  bead,  through  the  heart  Tbe  way  of  reason  is 
a  good  one ;  but  it  is  commonly  something  longer,  and  perhaps  not  ao  sue. 

Spirit  is  now  a  very  fashionable  word ;  to  act  with  spirit,  to  speak  with 
spirit,  means  only  to  act  rashly,  and  to  talk  indiscreetly.  An  able  ma 
shews  his  spirit  by  gentle  words  and  resolute  actions ;  be  is  neither  hot  asr 
timid. 

When  a  man  of  sense  happens  to  be  in  that  disagreeable  situation,  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  ask  himself  more  than  once,  Wkat  thali  J  do  f  he  will 
answer  himself,  Nothing.  When  his  reason  points  out  to  him  no  good  way. 
or  at  least  no  one  way  less  bad  than  another,  he  will  stop  short,  and  wait 
for  light.  A  little,  busy  mind  runs  on  at  all  events,  must  be  doiiig^,  and, 
like  a  blind  horse,  fears  no  dangers,  becanse  he  sees  none,  lljaul  saroir 
sennuier. 

Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  business;  many  a  man  would 
rather  you  heard  his  story,  than  granted  bis  request.  One  must  seem  to 
hear  tbe  unreasonable  demands  of  tbe  petulant,  unmoved,  and  tlie  tedious 
details  of  the  dull,  untired.  That  is  the  least  price  that  a  man  must  pay 
for  a  high  station. 

It  is  always  right  to  detect  a  fraud,  and  to  perceive  a  folly ;  but  it  is  often 
very  wrong  to  expose  either.  A  man  of  business  should  always  have  his 
eyes  open ;  but  must  often  seem  to  have  them  sbuL 

In  courts,  nobody  should  be  below  your  management  and  attention ;  tbe 
links  that  form  tbe  court-chain  are  innumerable  and  inconceivable.  Vou 
must  hear  with  patience  the  dull  grievances  of  a  Gentleman*usher,  or  a 
Page  of  the  Back-stairs ;  who,  very  probably,  lies  with  some  near  relation 
of  tbe  favourite  maid,  of  tbe  favourite  mistress,  of  the  favourite  Minister,  or 
perhaps  of  tbe  King  himself;  and  who,  consequently,  may  do  you  mote 
dark  and  indirect  good,  or  barm,  than  the  first  man  of  quality. 

One  good  patron  at  court  may  be  sufficient,  provided  you  have  00  per- 
honal  enemies ;  and,  in  order  to  have  none,  yon  must  sacrifice  (as  the  In- 
dians do  to  the  devil)  most  of  your  passions,  and  much  of  your  time,  to  tbe 
numberless  evil  beings  that  infest  it,  in  order  to  prevent  and  a%'ert  the  mis- 
chiefs they  can  do  you. 
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A  yoQDg  man,  be  his  merit  what  it  will,  can  never  raise  himself;  but 
mast,  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  twine  himself  round  some  man  of  great 
power  and  interest.  You  most  belong  to  a  Minister  some  time,  before  any 
body  will  belong  to  you.  And  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  that  Minister,  even 
in  his  disgrace,  will  be  meritorious,  and  recommend  you  to  the  next.  Minis- 
ters love  a  personal  much  more  than  a  party  attachment. 

As  Kings  are  begotten  and  born  like  other  men,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  are  of  the  human  species ;  and,  perhaps,  had  they  the  same  education, 
they  might  prove  like  other  men.  But,  flattered  from  their  cradles,  their 
hearts  are  corrupted,  and  their  heads  are  turned,  so  that  they  seem  to  be 
a  species  by  themselves.  No  King  ever  said  to  himself,  Homo  mm,  nihil 
kwnani  a  me  aiienum  puto. 

Flattery  cannot  be  too  strong  for  them ;  drunk  with  it  from  their  infancyy 
like  old  drinkers,  they  require  drams.  * 

They  prefer  a  personal  attachment  to  a  public  service,  and  reward  it  bet- 
ter. They  are  vain  and  weak  enough  to  look  upon  it  as  a  free-will  offering 
to  their  merit,  and  not  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  their  power. 

If  you  would  be  a  favourite  of  your  King,  address  yourself  to  his  weak- 
nesses.    An  application  to  his  reason  will  seldom  prove  very  successful. 

In  ceurts,  bashfulness  and  timidity  are  as  prejudicial  on  one  hand,  as  im- 
|>udence  and  rashness  are  on  the  other.  A  steady  assurance,  and  a  t;ool  in- 
trepidity, with  an  exterior  modesty,  are  the  true  and  necessary  medium. 

Never  apply  for  what  you  see  very  little  probability  of  obtaining ;  for  yon 
will,  by  asking  improper  and  unattainable  things,  accustom  the  Ministers  to 
refuse  you  so  often,  that  they  will  find  it  easy  to  refuse  you  the  properest,  and 
hiost  reasonable  ones.  It  is  a  common,  but  a  most  mistaken  rule  at  court, 
io  ask  for  every  thing,  in  order  to  get  something ;  you  do  get  something  by 
it,  it  is  true ;  but  that  something  is  refusals  and  ridicule. 

There  is  a  court  jargon,  a  chit-chat,  a  small  talk,  which  turns  singly  upon 
trifles ;  and  which,  in  a  great  many  words,  sajrs  little  or  nothing.  It  stands 
fools  instead  of  what  they  cannot  say,  and  men  of  sense  instead  of  what  they 
should  not  say.  It  is  tLe  proper  language  of  levees,  drawing-rooms,  and 
antichambers :  it  is  necessary  to  know  it. 

Whatever  a  man  is  at  court,  he  must  be  genteel  and  well-bred ;  that  cloak 
covers  as  many  follies,  as  tliat  of  charity  does  sins.  I  knew  a  man  of  great 
quality,  and  in  a  great  station  at  court,  considered  and  respected,  whose  high- 
est character  was,  that  he  was  humbly  proud,  and  genteelly  dull* 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  ia  the  greatest  fool ;  he  who  telle  the  whole  truth, 
or  he  who  tells  no  truth  at  all.  Character  is  as  necessary  in  business  as  in 
trade.     No  man  can  deceive  often  in  either. 

At  court,  people  embrace  without  acquainunce,  serve  one  another  with- 
out friendship,  and  injure  one  another  without  hatred.  Interest,  not  senti- 
ment, is  the  growth  of  that  soil. 

A  difference  in  opinion,  though  in  the  merest  trifles,  alienates  littie  minds, 
especially  of  high  rank.  It  is  full  as  easy  to  commend  as  to  blame  a  great 
man's  cook,  or  his  tailor ;  it  is  shorter  too ;  and  the  objects  are  no  more 
worth  disputing  about,  than  the  people  are  worth  disputing  with.  It  is  im- 
possible to  inform,  but  very  easy  to  displease  them. 

A  cheerful,  easy  countenance  and  behaviour  are  very  useful  at  court :  they 
make  fools  think  you  a  good-natured  man;  and  they  make  designing  men 
think  you  an  undesigning  one. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  which  a  man  must  tell  half  his  secret,  in  or- 
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der  to  conceal  the  rest ;  bat  there  is  seldom  one  in  whidi  man  ahoald  tell 
it  all.     Great  skill  is  necessarjr  to  know  how  far  to  go^  and  where  to  slop. 

Ceremony  is  necessary  in  courts,  as  the  ontwork  and  defence  of  manners. 

Flattery,  thongfa  a  base  coin,  is  the  necessary  pocket  moiiey  at  coort: 
where,  by  custom  and  consent,  it  has  obtained  each  a  currency,  that  it  is  ao 
longer  a  fraudulent  but  a  legal  payment. 

If  a  minister  refuses  you  a  reasonable  request,  and  either  slights  or  injnm 
you ;  if  you  have  not  the  power  to  gratify  your  resentment,  have  the  wi«- 
dom  to  conceal  and  dissemble  it.  Seeming  good-humour  on  your  part  oiaT 
prevent  rancour  on  his,  and  perhaps  bring  things  right  again :  hat  if  you  have 
the  power  to  hurt,  hint  modestly,  that  if  provoked,  yon  may  possibly  have 
the  will  too.  Fear,  when  real  and  well-founded,  is  perhaps  a  more  prevail- 
ing motive  at  courts  than  love. 

At  court,  man^  more  people  can  hurt,  than  can  help  you :  please  the  ibr- 
mer,  but  engage  the  latter. 

Awkwardness  is  a  more  real  disadvantage  than  it  is  generally  thoogfat  la 
be  ;  it  often  occasions  ridicule,  it  always  lessens  dignity. 

A  man's  own  good-breeding  is  his  best  security  against  other  people  s  iU- 
manners. 

Good-breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dignity,  that  is  respected  by  the 
most  petulant.  Ill- breeding  invites  and  authorises  the  fiuniliarity  of  the  sMit 
timid.  No  man  ever  said  a  pert  thing  to  the  Dake  of  Marlhorough.  No 
man  ever  said  a  civil  one  (though  many  a  flattering  one)  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

When  the  old  clipped  money  was  called  in  for  a  new  coinage,  in  King 
William's  time ;  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  they  stamped  on  the  edges 
of  the  crown  pieces  these  words,  Et  Decus  ei  Tutameu.  That  is  exactly  the 
case  of  good- breeding. 

Knowledge  may  give  weight,  but  accomplishments  only  give  lustre ;  and 
many  more  people  see  than  weigh. 

Most  arts  require  long  study  and  application ;  but  the  most  useful  art  of 
all,  that  of  pleasing,  requires  only  the  desire. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  man  of  common  sense  who  does  not  desire  to 
please,  desires  nothing  at  all ;  since  he  must  know  that  he  cannot  obtain  auv 
thing  without  it. 

A  (ikilful  negotiator  will  most  carefully  distinguish  between  the  little  and 
the  great  objects  of  his  business,  and  will  be  as  frank  and  open  in  the  for- 
mer, as  he  will  be  secret  and  pertinacious  in  the  latter. 

He  will,  by  his  manners  and  address,  endeavour,  at  least,  to  make  his 
public  adversaries  his  personal  friends.  He  will  flatter  and  engage  the  man, 
while  he  counterworks  the  Minister;  and  he  will  never  alienate  people's 
minds  from  him,  by  wrangling  for  points,  either  absolutely  unattainable,  or 
not  worth  attaining.  He  will  make  even  a  merit  of  giving  up,  what  he  could 
not  or  would  not  carry,  and  sell  a  trifle  for  a  thousand  times  its  value. 

A  foreign  Minister,  who  is  concerned  in  great  affairs,  must  necessarily 
have  spies  in  his  pay :  but  he  must  not  too  easily  credit  their  iuformation> 
which  are  never  exactly  true,  often  very  false.  His  best  spies  will  alwi\> 
be  those  whom  be  does  not  pay,  but  whom  he  has  engaged  in  his  service  by 
his  dexterity  and  address,  and  who  think  themselves  nothing  less  than  »pie$. 

There  is  a  certain  jargon,  which,  in  French,  I  should  call  un  Persijia^ 
(TAffaireSy  that  a  foreign  Minister  ought  to  be  perfectly  master  of,  and  may 
use  very  advantageously  at  great  entertainments,  in  mixed  companies,  and 
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in  all  occasions  where  be  most  speak,  and  should  say  nothing.  Well  turn- 
ed and  well  spoken,  it  seems  to  mean  something,  though  in  truth  it  means 
nothing.  It  is  a  kind  of  political  badinage,  which  prevents  or  removes  a 
thousand  difficulties,  to  which  a  foreign  Minister  is  exposed  in  mixed  con- 
versations. 

If  ever  the  Vollo  scioito  and  the  Pensieri  stretti  are  necessary,  they  are 
so  in  these  a£fairs.  A  grave,  dark,  reserved,  and  mysterious  air,  h^sfanum 
in  comu.  An  even,  easy,  unembarrassed  one  invites  confidence,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  guesses  and  conjectures. 

Both  simulation  and  dissimulation  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign 
Minister ;  and  yet  they  must  stop  short  of  falsehood  and  perfidy :  that  mid- 
dle point  is  the  difficult  one ;  there  ability  consists.  He  must  often  seem 
pleased,  when  he  is  vexed ;  and  grave  when  be  is  pleased ;  but  he  must  ne- 
ver say  either ;  that  would  be  &lsehood,  an  indelible  stain  to  character. 
-  A  foreign  Minister  should  be  a  most  exact  economist ;  an  expense  pro- 
portioned to  his  appointments  and  fortune  is  necessary ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  debt  is  inevitable  ruin  to  him  ;  it  sinks  him  into  disgrace  at  the  court 
where  he  resides,  and  into  the  most  servile  and  abject  dependence  on  the 
court  that  sent  him.  As  he  cannot  resent  ill-usage,  he  is  sure  to  have 
enough  of  it. 

The  Due  de  Sully  obeerves  very  justly,  in  his  Memoira,  that  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  his  rise,  than  that  prudent  economy  which  he  had  obser* 
ved  from  his  youth ;  and  by  which  he  had  always  a  sum  of  money  before- 
hand, in  case  of  emergencies. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  particular  point  of  economy ;  the  best  error 
of  the  two  is  on  the  parsimonious  side.  That  may  be  corrected,  the  other 
cannot. 

The  reputation  of  generosity  is  to  be  purchased  pretty  cheap ;  it  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  a  man's  general  expense,  as  it  does  upon  his  giving 
handsomely  where  it  is  proper  to  give  at  all.  A  man,  for  instance,  who 
should  give  a  servant  four  shillings,  would  pass  for  covetous,  while  he  who 
gave  him  a  crown  would  be  reckoned  generous ;  so  that  the  difference  of 
those  two  opposite  characters  turns  upon  one  shilling.  A  man's  character, 
in  that  particular,  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  report  of  his  own  servants ; 
a  mere  trifle  above  common  wages  makes  their  report  favourable. 

Take  care  alwajrs  to  form  your  establishment  so  much  within  your  in- 
come, as  to  leave  a  sufficient  fund  for  unexpected  contingencies,  and  a  pm- 
dent  liberality.  There  is  hardly  a  year,  in  any  man's  life,  in  which  a  small 
sum  of  ready  money  may  not  be  employed  to  great  advantage  *. 

*  Upon  tbs  back  of  the  origioal  b  written,  in  Mr  Stanbope*»  bsnd,  <<  Eicellcnl 
Maiims,  but  mora  calculsted  for  the  meridian  of  Firance  or  Spain,  than  of  England.** 


•  • 
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CCCCXXXV. 
POLITICAL  MAXIMS 

OPTHB 

Cardinal  de  Eelz^  in  his  Memoirs  ;  and  ike  late  Earl  a^  ChukrfiMs 

Memarks. 

L  11  7  a  sooTent  de  la  foUe  a  conjorer ;  mais  il  n'y  a  rien  de  pareil  pov 
faire  lea  gens  sages  dans  la  snite,  an  moins  poor  quelqoe  tema.  ComiBe  k 
p^ril  dans  ces  sortes  d  affaires  dnre  mdme  apr^  les  occanona.  Ton  est  pra- 
dent  et  circonspect  dans  les  momens  qui  les  sniFent. 

2.  Un  esprit  mediocre,  et  susceptible  par  cons4qaent  d'bjiiatea  defianon, 
est  de  tons  les  caract^res  celni  qni  est  le  plus  oppos6  a  vn  boo  cbef  de 
parti;  dont  la  quality  la  plus  sonvent  et  la  plus  indispensmUenMBt  neces- 
saire,  est  dc  snpprimer  en  beaucoup  d'occasions,  et  de  cacber  en  toacra»  l» 
sonp^ons  mSme  les  pins  legitimes. 

3.  Rien  n^anime  et  n*appnye  plus  nn  monvement,  que  le  ridicule  de  cehi 
contre  lequel  on  le  feit. 

4.  Le  secret  n*est  pas  si  rare  qu*on  le  croit,  entre  dea  gena  qui  soot  ac- 
coutnm^  a  se  meler  des  grandes  affaires. 

6.  Descendre  jusqu'aux  petits,  est  le  plus  sur  moyen  de  s*%aler  sax 
grands. 

6.  La  mode,  qui  a  du  pou^oir  en  toutes  choses,  ne  I'a  si  aenaiblemeot  ea 
ancnne,  qu'i^  etre  bien  on  mal  k  la  cour :  il  y  a  des  terns  oil  la  disgrace  e»t 
one  maniere  de  feu  qni  pnrifie  toutes  les  mauvaises  qnalit^s,  et  qui  illumiDe 
toutes  les  bonnes ;  i\  y  k  des  terns  oil  il  ne  sied  pas  bien  a  une  bonnete 
homme  d'etre  disgracie. 

7.  La  souffrance  aux  personnes  d*un  grand  mng,  tient  lien  d*une  grande 
▼ertn. 

8.  II  y  a  une  esp^ce  de  galimatias,  que  la  pratique  fait  connoitre  quelque- 
fois,  mais  que  la  speculation  ne  fait  jamais  entendre. 

9.  Toutes  les  puissances  ne  peuvent  rien  contre  la  reputation  d'un  bomoie 
qui  se  la  conserve  dans  son  corps. 

10.  On  est  aussi  sooyent  dupe  par  la  defiance  que  par  la  confiance. 

11.  L'extr6mit6  du  mal  nest  jamais  a  son  p^riode,  que  qoand  ceox  qai 
comroendent  ont  perdu  la  bonte  ;  parce  que  c'est  jostement  le  moment  dans 
lequel  ceux  qui  ob dissent  perdent  le  respect;  et  c'est  dans  ce  meme  mo- 
ment que  Ton  revient  de  la  l^thargie  :  mais  par  des  convulsions. 

1 2.  11  y  a  un  voile  qui  doit  toujours  couvrir  tout  ce  que  Ton  peut  dire,  et 
tout  ce  que  Ton  peut  croire  du  Droit  des  Peuples,  et  de  celai  des  Rois,  qni 
ne  8*accordent  jamais  si  bien  ensemble  que  dans  le  silence. 

13.  11  y  a  des  conjonctures  dans  lesquelles  on  ne  peut  plus  faire  que  des 
fautes  ;  mais  la  fortune  ne  met  jamais  les  bommcs  dans  cet  6tat,  qui  est  de 
tons  le  plus  malbeureux,  et  personne  n*y  tombe  qae  cenx  qui  s*y  precipiteot 
par  leur  faute. 

14.  11  sied  plus  mal  k  on  Ministre  de  dire  des  sottises,  qne  d*en  faire. 

15.  Les  avis  qne  Ton  donne  a  nn  Ministre  passent  pour  des  crimes,  toutes 
les  fois  qn'on  ne  Ini  est  point  agr^able. 
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16.  Aopres  det  Princes,  il  est  anasi  daogereoz,  et  presq'  ansai  criminel, 
de  pouToir  le  bien,  qae  de  vouloir  ]e  mal. 

17.  II  est  bien  pine  naturel  k  la  pear  de  consnlter  que  de  decider. 

18.  Cette  circonstance  paroit  ridicule ;  mais  elle  est  fond6e.  A  Pariii, 
dans  les  Amotions  popnlaires,  les  plus  ^chaoff^s  ne  vealent  pas,  ce  qa*ils  ap- 
pellent,  st  deiheurer, 

19.  La  flexibility  est  de  toutes  les  quality  la  plus  n^cessaire  poor  le  ma- 
niement  des  grandes  affaires. 

20.  On  a  pins  de  peine  dans  les  partis,  de  vivre  a?ec  ceox  qui  en  sont, 
qa*a  agir  contre  cenz  qui  y  sont  opposes. 

21.  Les  plus  grands  dangers  ont  leurs  cbarmes,  pour  peu  que  Ton  ap- 
per^oive  de  gloire  dans  la  perspective  des  mauvais  succ^.  Les  ni6diocres 
dangers  n*ont  que  des  horrenrs,  quand  la  perte  de  la  reputation  es^  attach^e 
a  la  mauTaise  fortune. 

22.  Les  extremes  sont  toujours  facbeux.  Mais  ces  sont  des  rooyens  sages 
quand  ils  sont  n6cessaires :  ce  qn*ils  ont  de  consolant  c'est  qu'ils  ne  sont 
jamais  m6diocreS|  et  qu  ils  sont  d^cisifs  quand  ils  sont  bons« 

23.  II  y  a  des  conjonctures  oil  la  prudence  mdme  ordonne  de  ne  consul- 
ter  que  le  chapitre  des  accidens. 

24.  II  n*y  a  rien  dans  le  monde  qui  n'ait  son  moment  d^cisif ;  et  le  cbef 
d'flBUTre  de  la  bonne  conduite  est  de  connoltre  et  de  prendre  ce  moment. 

*  25.  L'abomination  joint  au  ridicule  fait  le  plus  dangereux  et  le  plus  ir- 
remediable de  tons  les  composes. 

26.  Les  gens  foibles  ne  plient  jamais  quand  ils  le  doi^ent 

27.  Rien  ne  toucbe  et  n'^ment  tant  les  penples,  et  m^me  les  compagnies, 
qui  tiennent  beauconp  du  peuple,  que  la  variete  des  spectacles. 

28.  Les  exemples  du  passe  toucbent  sans  comparaison  plus  les  bommes, 
que  ceux  de  leur  siecle :  nous  nous  accontumons  k  tout  ce  que  nous  Foyons ; 
et  peut-dtre  que  le  Consulat  du  Cbeval  de  Caligula  ne  nous  auroit  pas  tant 
sufpris  que  nous  nous  Timaginons. 

29.  Les  bommes  foibles  se  laissent  aller  ordinairement  au  plus  grand 
bruit. 

SO.  II  ne  faut  jamais  contester  ce  qu*on  ne  croit  pas  pou^oir  obtenir. 

31.  Le  moment  oik  Ton  re9oit  les  plus  beureuses  nou?elles,  estjustement 
celui  oik  il  (aut  redoubler  son  attention  pour  les  petites. 

32.  Le  pouFoir  dans  les  peuples  est  facbeux,  en  ce  qu'il  nous  rend  re- 
sponsablea  de  ce  qu*ils  font  malgr6  nous. 

33.  L'une.des  plus  grands  incommodit6s  des  guerres  ciriles  est,  quil 
faut  encore  plus  d'application  a  ce  que  Ton  ne  doit  pas  dire  k  see  amis,  qa*a 
ce  que  Ton  doit  faire  contre  ses  ennemis. 

34*  II  n'y  a  point  de  quality  qui  d^pare  tant  on  grand  bomme,  que  de 
n'etre  pas  juste  a  prendre  le  moment  d^cisif  de  la  reputation.  L'on  ne  le 
manque  presque  jamais  que  pour  mienx  prendre  celui  de  la  fortune  ;  c*est 
en  quoi  Ton  se  trompe,  pour  Tordinaire  doublement. 

35  La  Tue  la  plus  commune  dans  les  imprudences,  c'est  otUe  que  Ton  a 
de  la  possibility  des  ressources. 

36.  T4mte  compagnie  est  peuple ;  ainsi  tout  y  depend  des  instans. 

37.  Tout  ce  qui  paroit  bazardeux,  et  qui  pourtant  ne  Test  pas,  est  presque 
toujours  sage. 

38.  Les  gens  irresolus  prennent  toujours,  avec  facility  lea  ouvertures  qui 
les  m^nent  a  deux  cbemins,  et  qui  par  consequent  ne  les  pressent  pas  d'op- 
ter. 
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S9.  II  n'y  a  point  de  petits  pas  dans  les  grandes  afiaires. 

40.  II  y  a  des  terns  on  certaines  gens  ont  toujonrs  raison. 

41.  Rien  ne  persuade  tant  les  gens  qui  ont  pen  de  sens  que  ce  qa* ils 
n'entendent  pas. 

42.  II  n*e8t  pas  sage  de  faire  dans  les  factions,  oiH  Ton  n'est  que  sur  la 
defensive,  ce  qai  n'est  pas  press^.  Maij  Tinqai^tade  des  sabalternes  est 
la  chose  la  plus  incommode  dans  ces  rencontres ;  ik  croient  que,  dte  qa*ofi 
n'agit  pas,  on  est  perdu. 

43.  Les  chefs  dans  les  factions  n'en  sont  les  maitres,  qa'antant  qa*ik  sa- 
vent  pr^venir  ou  appaiser  les  murroures. 

44.  Qnand  la  frayeur  est  venue  ii  an  certain  point,  elle  prodoitles  mtoet 
e£fets  que  la  t6m6rit6. 

45.  II  est  aussi  n^ceissaire  de  choisir  les  mots  dans  lea  graiMJIes  affidras, 
qu*il  est  superflu  de  les  choisir  dans  les  petites. 

46.  Hien  n*est  plus  rare  ni  plus  difficile  aux  Ministres  qu'nn  certain  m^ 
nagement  dans  le  calme  qui  suit  imm6diatement  les  grandes  temp^tea,  parce 
que  la  flatterie  y  redouble,  et  que  la  defiance  n*y  est  pas  6teinte. 

47.  II  ne  faut  pas  nous  chequer  si  fort  des  fautes  de  ceoz  qui  sont  nos 
amis,  que  nous  en  donnions  de  Tavantage  k  ceuz  contre  lesquela  nous  agis- 
sons. 

48.  Le  talent  d'insinuer  est  plus  utile  que  celai  de  persiiader,  parce  que 
Ton  pent  insinuer  ^  tout  le  monde,  et  que  Ton  ne  persuade  preaqoe  jamais 
personne. 

49.  Dans  les  mati^res  qui  ne  sont  pas  favorables  par  ellea-mftmes,  tout 
changement  qui  n*est  pas  n^cessaire  est  pemicieux  parce  qn*il  eat  odieoz. 

50.  II  faut  faire  voir  a  ceux  qui  sont  naturellement  foibles  tontes  soites 
d*ablmes :  parce  que  c*est  le  vrai  moyen  de  les  obligor  de  se  jetter  dans  Is 
premier  chemin  qu'on  leur  ouvre. 

51.  L*on  doit  hazarder  le  possible  toutes  les  fois  que  Von  se  sent  en^tst 
de  profiler  memo  du  manquement  de  succ^. 

.  52.  Les  bommes  irr^solus  se  d^termment  difficilement  poor  les  moyens, 
quoique  mSme  ils  soient  determines  pour  la  fin. 

53.  C'est  presque  jeu  sur  avec  les  bommes  fourbes,  de  leur  fiure  ooire 
que  Ton  veut  tromper  ceuz  que  Ton  veut  servir. 

54.  L'un  des  plus  grands  embarras  que  Ton  ait  avec  le  Princes,  c'est  qse 
Ton  est  souvent  obIig6,  par  la  consideration  de  leur  propre  senrioe,  de  leur 
donner  des  conaeils  dont  on  ne  pent  pas  leur  dire  les  v6ritables  raisoiis. 

55.  Qnand  on  se  trouve  oblig6  de  faire  un  discours  que  Ton  pr6voit  ne 
devoir  pas  agr^er,  Ton  ne  pent  Ini  donner  trop  d'apparence  de  sinoeiite  : 
parce  que  c'est  Tunique  moyen  de  Fadoucir. 

56.  On  ne  doit  jamais  se  jouer  avec  la  faveur :  on  ne  la  pent  trop  em- 
brasser  quand  elle  est  veritable ;  on  ne  la  pent  trop  Eloigner  qnand  elk  est 
fousse. 

57.  II  y  a  de  I'inconvenient  ^  s'engager  sur  des  suppositions  de  ce  que 
Ton  croit  impossible ;  et  pourtant  il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  commnn. 

58.  La  plupart  des  hommes  ezaminent  moins  les  raisons  dn  ce  qa*oB 
leur  propose  contre  leur  sentiment,  que  cellos  qui  penvent  obfignr  cdni  qui 
les  propose  de  s'en  servir. 

59.  Tout  ce  qui  est  vuide  dans  les  tems  de  faction  et  d'intrigne,  pssK 
pour  myst6rieuz  dans  les  esprits  de  ceuz  qui  ne  sont  pas  acooutumes  aox 
grandes  afikires. 
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60.  II  11*661  jamais  iiermit  a  an  inferiear  de  a'^aler  en  paroles  k  celui  a 
qui  il  doit  da  respect,  quoi  qa*il  8*y  6gale  dans  Taction. 

61.  Toat  homme  que  la  fortane  seule,  par  qaelqae  accident,  a  fait  homroe 
public,  devient  presqae  tonjoars  avec  an  pea  de  terns  an  particulier  ridi- 
cale. 

62.  La  plas  grande  imperfection  des  hommes  est  la  complaisance,  qa*ils 
trouvent  a  se  pcrsaader  que  les  autres  ne  sont  point  exempts  des  d^fauts  qa'ils 
se  reconnoissent  a  eux-mSmes. 

63.  11  n'y  a  que  Texp^rience  qui  polsse  apprendre  aax  hommes  a  ne  pas 
preferer  ce  qui  les  pique  dans  le  present,  a  ce  qui  les  doit  toucher  bien  plus 
essentiellement  dans  Tavenir. 

64.  11  faut  8*appliquer,  avec  soin,  dans  les  grandes  affaires  encore  plus  qoe 
dans  les  autres,  a  se  defendre  du  gout  qn*on  trouve  pour  la  plaisanterie. 

65.  On  ne  pent  assez  peser  les  moindres  mots,  dans  les  grandes  affaires. 

66.  II  n'y  a  que  la  continuation  du  bonheur  qui  fixe  la  plupart  des  amiti^ 

67.  Quiconque  assemble  le  peuple,  T^meut. 

TRANSLATION  OF  CARDINAL  DE  RETZ*S  POLITICAL  MAXIMS. 

1.  It  is  often  madness  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy ;  but  nothing  is  so  effec- 
tual to  bring  people  afterwards  to  their  senses,  at  least  for  a  time.  As  in 
such  undertakings,  the  danger  subsists,  even  after  the  business  is  over;  this 
obliges  to  be  prudent  and  circumspect  in  the  succeeding  moments. 

2.  A  middling  understanding,  being  susceptible  of  unjust  suspicions,  is, 
consequently,  of  all  characters,  the  least  fit  to  head  a  faction ; — as  the  most 
indispensable  qualification  in  such  a  chief  is,  to  suppress,  in  many  occasions, 
and  to  conceal  in  all,  even  the  best-grounded  suspicions. 

3.  Nothing  animates  and  gives  strength  to  a  commotion  so  much  as  the 
ridicule  of  him  against  whom  it  is  raised. 

4.  Among  people  used  to  affairs  of  moment,  secrecy  is  mach  less  uncom- 
mon than  is  generally  believed. 

5.  Descending  to  the  little,  is  the  surest  way  of  attaining  to  an  equality 
with  the  great. 

6.  Fashion,  though  powerful  in  all  things,  is  not  more  so  in  any,  than  in 
being  well  or  ill  at  court.  There  are  times,  when  disgrace  is  a  kind  of  fire, 
that  purifies  all  bad  qualities,  and  illuminates  every  good  one.  There  are 
others,  in  which  the  being  out  of  favour  is  aribecoming  a  man  of  character. 

7.  Sufferings,  in  people  of  the  first  rank,  supply  the  want  of  virtue. 

8.  There  is  a  confused  kind  of  jumble,  which  practice  sometimes  teaches ; 
but  never  to  be  understood  by  speculation. 

9.  The  greatest  powers  cannot  injure  a  man*s  character,  whose  reputation 
is  unblemished  among  his  party. 

10.  We  are  as  often  duped  by  difiidence  as  by  confidence. 

11.  The  greatest  evils  are  not  arrived  at  their  atmost  period,  until  those 
who  are  in  power  have  lost  all  sense  of  shame.  At  such  a  time,  those  who 
should  obey,  shake  off  all  respect  and  subordination.  Then  is  lethargic  in- 
dolence roused ;  bat  roused  by  convulsions. 

12.  A  veil  ought  always  to  be  drawn  over  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  People,  or  of  Kings ;  which  agree  best  when 
least  mentioned  *. 

*  This  maiim,  as  well  as  leveral  others,  evidently  prove  they  were  written  by  a  man 
subject  to  despotic  government. 
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13.  There  ftre,  at  time*,  aitnatioiis  so  rery  nnfortamile,  that  wlitterer  i< 
andertaken  intiiit  be  wrong.  Chance,  alone,  never  ibrowR  people  into  «nrh 
liilemmaa ;  and  they  happen  only  to  those  who  bring  them  open  themselrpfi. 

14.  It  is  more  nnbecoming  a  Minister  to  say,  than  to  do  silly  things. 

15.  The  advice  given  to  a  Minister,  by  an  obnoxious  person,  is  alwari 
thought  bad. 

16.  It  is  as  dangerous,  and  almost  as  criminal,  with  PriuceSf  to  have  the 
'oower  of  doing  good,  as  the  will  of  doing  evil. 

17.  Timorous  minds  are  much  more  inclined  to  deliberate  than  to  resolvf. 

18.  It  appears  ridiculous  to  assert,  but  it  is  not  the  less  troe,  that  at  Pk- 
'ris,  during  popular  commotions,  the  most  violent  will  not  qnit  their  home* 
past  a  stated  hour. 

1 9.  Flexibility  is  the  most  requisite  qualification  for  the  management  ot 
great  afiairs. 

20.  It  is  more  difficult  for  the  member  of  a  faction  to  live  with  those  of 
bis  own  party,  than  to  act  against  those  who  oppose  it. 

21.  The  greatest  dangers  have  their  allurements,  if  the  want  of  success 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  glory.  Middling  dangers  are  hor- 
rid, when  the  loss  of  reputation  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  ill  sucre^ik 

22.  Violent  measures  are  always  dangerous,  but,  when  necessary,  in«y 
then  be  looked  upon  as  wise.  They  have,  however,  t)ie  advant^e  of  nerer 
being  matter  of  indifference ;  and,  when  well  concerted,  mast  be  decisive. 

23.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  even  prudence  directs  us  to 
trust  entirely  to  chance. 

24.  Every  thing  in  this  world  has  its  critical  moment ;  and  the  height 
of  good  conduct  consists  in  knowing  and  sei^ng  it. 

25.  Profligacy,  joined  to  ridicule,  form  the  most  abominable,  and  most 
(lantrerous  of  all  characters. 

26.  Weak  minds  never  yield  when  they  ought. 

27.  Variety  of  sights  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  mob,  and  sIm> 
upon  numerous  assemblies,  who,  in  many  respects,  resemble  mob. 

28.  Examples  taken  from  past  times  have  infinitely  more  power  over  the 
minds  of  men,  than  any  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Whatever  we  see 
grows  familiar;  and  perhaps  the  consulship  of  Caligula's  horse  might  not  havf» 
astonished  us  so  much  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

29.  Weak  minds  are  commonly  overpowered  by  clamour. 

30.  We  ought  never  to  contend  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain. 

31.  The  instant  in  which  we  receive  the  most  favourable  accounts  is  jn$T 
that  wherein  we  ought  to  redouble  our  vigilance,  even  in  regard  to  the  mci^t 
trifling  circumstances. 

32.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  a  known  influence  over  the  people ;  as  thtr^ 
by  we  become  responsible  even  for  what  is  done  against  our  will. 

33.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  civil  war  is,  that  more  art  is  requi- 
red to  know  what  should  be  concealed  from  our  friends,  that  what  ought  to 
be  done  against  our  enemies. 

34.  Nothing  lowers  a  great  man  so  much,  as  not  seizing  the  decisive  mo- 
ment  of  raising  his  reputation.  This  is  seldom  neglecte<l,  but  with  a  view 
to  fortune ;  by  which  mistake,  it  is  not  unusual  to  miss  both. 

35.  The  possibility  of  remedying  imprudent  actions  is  commonly  an  in- 
ducement to  commit  them. 

36.  Every  numerous  assembly  is  mob;  consequently  every  thing  ihtn 
depends  upon  instantaneous  turns. 
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37.  Wbaterer  measure  seems  basardons,  and  is  in  reality  not  so,  is  gene- 
rally a  wise  one. 

38.  Irresolate  minds  alvirays  adopt  with  fecility  whatever  measares  can 
admit  of  different  issues,  and  conseqaently  do  not  require  an  absolute  deci- 
sion. 

,  39.  In  momentous  aflOiini,  no  step  is  indifferent. 

40.  There  are  times  in  which  certain  people  are  always  in  the  right. 

41.  Nothing  convinces  persons  of  a  weak  understanding  so  effectually,  as 
what  they  do  not  comprehend. 

42.  When  factions  are  only  upon  the  defensive,  they  ought  never  to  do 
that  which  may  be  delayed.  Upon  such  occasions,  nothing  is  so  troublesome 
as  the  restlessness  of  subalterns,  who  think  a  state  of  inaction  total  destruc- 
tion. 

43.  Those  who  head  factions  have  no  way  of  maintaining  their  authority, 
but  by  preventing  or  quieting  discontent. 

44.  A  certain  degree  of  fear  produces  the  same  effects  as  rashness. 

45.  In  affairs  of  importance,  the  choice  of  words  is  of  as  much  consequence, 
as  it  would  be  superfluous  in  those  of  little  moment. 

46.  During  those  calms  which  immediately  succeed  violent  storms,  no- 
thing is  more  difficult  for  Ministers,  than  to  act  properly ;  because,  while 
Battery  increases,  suspicions  are  not  yet  subsided. 

47.  The  faults  of  our  friends  ought  never  to  anger  us  so  far,  as  to  give  an 
advantage  to  our  enemies. 

4S.  The  talent  of  insinuation  is  more  useful  than  that  of  persuasion  ;  as 
every  body  is  open  to  insinuation,  but  scarce  any  to  persuasion. 

49.  In  matters  of  a  delicate  nature,  all  unnecessary  alterations  are  danger- 
ous, because  odious. 

50.  The  best  way  to  compel  weak-minded  people  to  adopt  our  opinion, 
is  to  terrify  them  from  all  others,  by  magnifying  their  danger. 

51.  We  must  run  all  hazartU,  where  we  think  ourselves  in  a  situation  to 
reap  some  advantage,  eveu  from  the  want  of  success. 

52.  Irresolute  men  are  diffident  in  resolving  upon  the  means,  even  when 
they  are  determined  upon  the  end. 

53.  It  is  almost  a  sure  game  with  crafty  men,  to  make  them  believe  we 
intend  to  deceive  those  whom  we  mean  to  serve. 

54.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  Princes,  is  the  being  often  obli- 
ged, in  order  to  ^rve  them,  to  give  advice,  the  true  reasons  of  which  we  dare 
not  mention. 

55.  The  saying  things  which  we  foresee  will  not  be  pleasing,  can  only  be 
fioftened  by  the  greatest  appearance  of  sincerity. 

56.  We  ought  never  to  trifle  witlj  favour.  If  real,  we  should  hastily  seize 
the  advantage ;  if  pretended,  avoid  the  allurement. 

57.  It  is  very  inconsequent  to  enter  into  engagements  upon  suppositious 
we  think  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  very  usual. 

58.  The  generality  of  mankind  pay  less  attention  to  arguments  urged 
against  their  opinion,  than  to  such  as  may  engage  the  disputant  to  adopt 
their  own. 

59.  In  tiroes  of  faction  and  intrigue,  whatever  appears  inert  is  reckoned 
mysterious,  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  affairs  of  moment. 

60.  It  is  never  allowable,  in  an  inferior,  to  equal  himself  in  words  to  a 
superior,  although  he  may  rival  him  in  actions. 

61.  Every  man  whom  chance  alone  has,  by  some  accident,  made  a  public 
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character,  hardly  a^er  &il8  of  becoming,  in  a  short  time,  a  ridicakMis  private 
3ne. 

62.  The  greatest  imperfection  of  men  is,  the  oompWicency  vrith  which  they 
are  willing  to  think  others  not  free  from  faults  of  which  they  are  themsdves 
conscious. 

63.  Experience  only  can  teach  men  not  to  prefer  what  strikes  them  for 
the  present  moment,  to  what  will  have  much  greater  weight  with  them  here- 
after. 

64.  In  the  management  of  important  business,  all  turn  to  raiUeiy  must  be 
more  carefully  avoided  than  in  any  other. 

65.  In  momentous  transactions  words  cannot  be  aoffidently  weighed. 

66.  The  permanency  of  most  friendships  depends  upon  the  continuity  of 
good  fortune. 

67.  Whoever  assembles  the  multitude,  will  raise  commotions. 


CCCCXXXVI. 
Lofrd  Cheiterfield  *$  Remarks  upon  tk^  fortgoing  Maxims, 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  extracting  and  collecting,  for  yonr  use,  the 
foregoing  Political  Maxims  of  the  Cardinal  de  Reta,  in  his  Memoire.  They 
are  not  aphorisms  of  his  invention,  but  the  true  and  just  observations  of  his 
own  experience,  in  the  course  of  great  business.  My  own  experience  at- 
tests the  truth  of  them  all.  Read  them  over  with  attention,  as  here  above, 
and  then  read,  with  the  same  attention,  and  Umi  de  jruite,  the  Memoifs ; 
where  you  will  find  the  facts  and  characters  from  whence  those  observatioes 
are  drawn,  or  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  they  will  reciprocally  help  to 
&x  each  other  in  your  mind.  I  hardly  know  any  book  so  necessary  for  a 
young  man  to  read  and  remember.  You  will  there  find  how  great  business 
is  really  carried  on  ;  very  differently  from  what  people,  who  have  never  been 
concerned  in  it,  imagine.  You  will  there  see  what  courts  and  courtieri  really 
are,  and  observe  that  they  are  neither  so  good  as  they  should  be,  nor  so  bad 
as  they  are  thought  by  most  people.  The  court  poet,  and  the  sullen,  clois- 
tered pedant,  are  equally  mistaken  in  their  notions,  or  at  least  in  the  accounts 
they  give  us  of  them.  You  will  observe  the  coolness  in  general,  the  perfidy 
in  some  cases,  and  the  truth  in  a  very  few,  of  court  friendships.  This  will 
teach  you  the  prudence  of  a  general  distrust ;  and  the  imprudence  of  making 
no  exception  to  that  rule,  upon  good  and  tried  grounds. 

You  will  see  the  utility  of  good-breeding  towards  one's  greatest  enemies ; 
and  the  high  imprudence  and  folly  of  either  insulting  or  injurious  expressions. 
You  will  find;  in  the  CardinaKs  own  character,  a  strange,  but  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  mixture,  of  high  and  low,  good  and  bad,  parts  and  indiscre- 
tion. In  the  character  of  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Orleans,  you  may  observe  the 
model  of  weakness,  irresolution,  and  fear,  though  with  very  good  parts.  In 
short,  you  will,  in  every  page  of  that  book,  see  that  strange,  inconsistent 
creature,  man,  just  as  he  is.  If  you  would  know  that  period  of  history  (sad 
it  ii)  well  worth  knowing)  correctly,  after  you  have  read  the  Cardinal*s  Me- 
moirs, you  should  read  those  of  Joly,  and  of  MadanM  de  Motteville ;  bodi 
which  throw  great  light  upon  the  first.  By  all  those  accounts  put  together, 
it  appears,  that  Anne  of  Austria,  (with  great  submission  to  a  crowned  hssd 
do  I  say  it,)  was  a  b .    She  had  spirit  and  courage  without  parts,  dsfo- 
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tion  without  common  moimlity,  and  lewdness  without  tenderness,  either  to 
justify  or  to  dignify  it.  Her  two  sons  were  no  more  Lewis  the  Thirteenth's 
than  they  were  mine ;  and  if  Buckingham  had  staid  a  little  longer,  she  would 
probably  have  had  another  by  him. 

.  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  a  great  knave,  but  no  great  man  ;  much  more  cun- 
ning than  able ;  scandalously  false,  and  dirtily  greedy.  As  for  his  enemy, 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  I  can  truly  call  him  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  I  cannot 
call  him  a  great  man.  He  never  was  so  much  so  as  in  his  retirement.  The 
ladies  had  then  a  great,  and  have  always  had  some  share  in  state  affairs  in 
France :  the  spring  and  the  streams  of  their  politics  have  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  interest  of  their  present  lover,  or  their  resentment  against 
a  discarded  and  perfidious  one.  Money  is  their  great  object ;  of  which  they 
are  extremely  greedy,  if  it  coincides  with  their  arrangement  with  the  lover 
for  the  time  being :  but  true  glory  and  public  good  never  enter  into  their 
heads.  They  are  always  governed  by  the  man  they  love,  and  they  always 
govern  the  man  who  loves  them.  He  or  she,  who  loves  the  most,  is  always 
governed  by  him  or  her  who  loves  the  least.  Madame  de  Montbazon  go- 
vemed  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  who  was  fond  of  her  ;  whereas  she  was  only 
proud  of  his  rank  and  popularity.  The  Drudi  for  the  time  being,  always 
governed  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  and  steered  their  poli> 
tics.  Madame  de  Longueville  governed  her  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  was  in  love  with  her ;  but  Marsillac,  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  go* 
vemed  her.  In  all  female  politics,  the  head  is  certainly  not  the  part  that 
takes  the  lead :  the  true  and  secret  spring  lies  lower  and  deeper.  La  Pa* 
latine,  whom  the  Cardinal  celebrates  as  the  ablest  and  most  sensible  woman 
he  ever  met  with,  and  who  seems  to  have  acted  more  systematically  and 
consequentially  than  any  of  them,  starts  aside,  however,  and  deviates  from  her 
plan,  whenever  the  interests  or  the  inclinations  of  La  Vieuville,  her  lover, 
require  it.  I  will  add  (though  with  great  submission  to  a  late  friend  of 
yours  at  Paris,)  that  no  woman  ever  yet  either  reasoned  or  acted  long  to- 
gether consequentially ;  but  some  little  thing,  some  love,  some  resentment, 
some  present  momentary  interest,  some  supposed  slight,  or  some  humour, 
always  breaks  in  upon  and  oversets  their  most  prudent  resolutions  and 
schemes. 


ccccxxxvn. 

Considerations  upon  the  Repeal  of  Uu  Limitation^  relative  to  Foreigners, 

in  the  Act  of  Setdememt 

The  particular  limitation,  relative  to  foreigners,  in  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  now  to  be  repealed,  was  marked  out  as  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  first 
Parliament,  and  that  no  uncomplaisant  one,  of  the  late  King,  by  enacting, 
that  that  limitation  should  be  inserted  in  all  future  acU  of  naturalization  ; 
and  it  was  so,  even  in  the  act  for  naturalizing  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
King's  son-in-law. 

But  it  seems  Messieurs  Prevot,  Bouquet,  and  others,  are  now  to  receive 
a  mark  of  distinction  which  the  King's  son-in-law  could  not  then  obtain : 
But,  can  the  same  indulgence,  hereafter,  ever  be  refused  to  foreign  Protes- 
tant Princes,  of  the  highest  birth,  and  greatest  merit,  and,  many  of  them. 
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nearly  related  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family ;  who  may,  very  pro- 
bably, prefer  the  British  service  to  any  other  ? 

The  poor  military  argaments,  urged  in  jnstification  of  the  repeal  of  this 
most  sacred  law,  are  too  trifling  to  be  the  true  ones,  and  too  wretched  to 
be  seriously  answere<l,  unless  by  the  unfortunate  British  officers  ;  who  are 
hereby,  in  a  manner,  declared  and  enacted  to  be  incapable  of  doing  the  duty 
of  Captains,  Majorn,  &c. 

Some  other  reason,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  hot 
too  easily  found. 

May  it  not  he  periculum  faektmus  in  anima  vUif  If  this  goes  down, 
it  shall  be  followed;  some  foreign  Prince,  of  allowed  merit,  shall  make 
the  first  application  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  Parliament,  for  the  same  fa- 
vour which  was  shewn  to  Messieurs  Prevot,  Bouquet,  and  Company.  Can 
either  of  them,  in  common  decency,  refuse  it  ?  Besides  that,  perhaps  a  time 
may  come,  when  Generals,  and  superior  officers,  may  be  as  much  wanted 
in  England,  as  great  Captains  and  Majors  are  now  wanted  in  America. 

Great  evils  have  always  such  trifling  beginnings,  to  smooth  the  way  for 
them  insensibly  ;  as  Cardinal  de  Uetz  most  justly  observes,  when  he  says, 
that  he  is  persuaded,  that  the  Romans  were  carried  on  by  such  shades  and 
gradations  of  mischief  and  extravagance,  as  not  to  have  been  much  surpri- 
sed or  alarmed,  when  Caligula  declared  his  intention  of  making  his  hone 
consul.  So  that,  by  tlie  natural  progression  of  precedents,  the  next  gene- 
ration may  probably  see,  and  even  without  surprise  or  abhorreDce,  foreign* 
ers  commanding  your  troops,  and  voting  the  supplies  for  them  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

As  to  the  pretended  utility  of  these  foreign  heroes,  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  such  arguments  seriously*  What  experience  evinces  the  necessity  ? 
Cape  Breton,  the  strongest  place  in  America,  was  very  irregulariy  taken, 
in  the  last  war^  by  our  irregular  American  troops,  bir  William  JohnsoD 
lately  beat,  and  took,  most  irregularly,  the  regular  General  Dieskau,  at  the 
head  uf  his  regular  forces ;  and  General  Braddock,  who  was  most  judicioos- 
ly  selected  out  of  the  whole  British  army  to  be  our  Scipio  Amerkanus^ 
was  very  irregularly  destroyed,  by  unseen,  and  to  this  day  unknown  ene- 
mies. 

How  will  these  foreign  heroes  agree  with  the  English  officers  of  the  same 
corps,  who  are,  in  a  manner,  by  act  of  Parliament,  declared  unfit  for  their 
business,  till  instructed  in  it  by  the  great  foreign  masters  of  homicide. 
\\  ill  they  not  even  be  more  inclined  to  advise,  than  to  obey  their  Colonel ; 
to  interpret  than  to  execute  his  orders  ?  Will  they  co- operate  properly  with 
our  American  troops  and  officers,  whom  they  will  certainly  look  upon,  and 
treat,  as  an  inexperienced  and  undisciplined  rabble  ?  Can  it  possibly  be 
otherwise  ?  or  can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  those  gentlemen  know,  that 
they  are  appointed  officers  by  one  act  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  expense  of 
another,  the  most  sacred  of  the  statute-book? 

O  I  but  there  is  to  be  but  one-half  of  the  officers  of  this  thundering  legion 
who  are  to  be  foreigners :  so  much  the  worse ;  for  then,  according  to  the 
principle  laid  down,  it  can  be  but  half  discipliijed.  Besides,  the  less  the 
object,  to  which  a  very  groat  object  is  sacrificed,  tlie  more  absurd  and  the 
more  suspicious  such  a  sacrifice  becomes.  At  first,  this  whole  legion  ma 
to  consist  of  all  foreigners,  field-officers  and  all ;  which,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  absolute  utility  and  necessity  of  foreign  officers,  was  much  more 
rational ;  but,  thus  mitigated,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  thousand  times  more  ab- 
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burd.  And,  bow  does  it  stand  now  ?  Why,  truly,  the  sacred  Act  of  Settle- 
ment is  to  be  repealed,  and  in  the  tenderest  part,  for  the  sake  of  some  fo- 
reign Captains  and  Majors,  who  are  to  be  commanded  by  British  superior 
officers,  who,  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,  are  supposed  not  to  know  their 
trade. 

One  has  heard  (bat  one  hears  a  thousand  false  reports)  that  this  absord 
scheme  was,  some  time  ago,  quashed  by  bis  Majesty's  own  prudence  and 
goodness  ;  and,  from  the  rigbtness  of  the  thing,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  in  true ;  and  I  am  sure  I  will  not  suppose,  that  erer  that  might  be  among 
the  reasons  for  resuming  it  in  this  shape,  and  forcing  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  reluctant  nation :  but  this  is  certain,  that  it  was  once  dropped,  and  at 
some  expense  too.  The  foreign  heroes  were  contented  with  money,  in- 
stead of  laurels ;  and  were  going  away  about  their  own  business  ;  but  per- 
haps a  condescension  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  wnoie  people  of  Enff- 
land^  at  leasts  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  as  an  useful  one.  But,  however,  I  will  have  candour 
enough  to  believe,  that  this  was  merely  an  absard,  wrong-headed  measure ; 
for,  if  1  did  not,  I  most  think  it  the  wickedest  that  ever  was  pushed 
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AXIOMS  IN  TRADE. 

To  sell,  upon  the  whole,  more  than  you  buy. 

To  buy  your  materials  as  cheap,  and  to  sell  your  manufactures  as  dear 
as  you  can. 

To  ease  the  manufactures,  as  much  as  possible,  of  all  taxes  and  burdens. 

To  lay  small  or  no  duties  upon  your  own  manufactures  exported,  and  to 
lay  high  duties  upon  all  foreign  manufactures  imported. 

To  lay  small  or  no  duties  upon  foreign  materials  that  are  necessary  for 
your  own  manufactures ;  but  to  lay  very  high  duties  upon,  or  rather  total- 
ly prohibit,  the  exportation  of  such  of  your  own  materials  as  are  ni*t  (*^^Hry 
for  the  manufactures  of  other  countries ;  as  wool,  fullers-earth,  &c. 

To  keep  the  interest  of  money  low,  that  people  may  place  their  money 
in  trade. 

Not  to  imagine  (as  people  commonly  do)  that  it  k  either  prudent  or  pos- 
sible to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  your  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or 
uncoined ;  for  if  the  balance  of  trade  be  against  vou,  that  is,  if  you  buy 
more  than  you  sell,  you  must  necessarily  make  up  that  difference  in  niuuey ; 
and  your  bullion  or  your  coin,  which  are  in  effect  the  same  thing,  must  and 
will  be  exported,  iu  spite  of  all  laws.  But  if  you  sell  more  than  you  buy, 
then  foreigners  must  do  the  same  by  you,  and  make  up  their  deficiency  in 
bullion  or  coin.  Gold  and  silver  are  but  merchandise,  as  well  as  cloth  oi 
linen  :  and  that  nation  that  buys  the  least,  and  sells  the  most,  must  always 
have  the  most  money. 

A  free  trade  is  always  carried  on  with  more  advantage  to  the  public, 
than  an  exclusive  one  by  a  company.  But  the  particular  circumstances  of 
some  trades  may  sometimes  require  a  joint  stock  and  exclusive  privileges. 

All  monopolies  are  destructive  to  trade. 
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To  get,  as  much  as  possible,  the  advantages  of  manaftustvring  and  freigbt. 
To  contriTe  to  undersell  other  nations  in  foreign  marketa. 

CCCCXXXIX. 

To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 

The  humbU  PETITION  of  Philip,  Earl  €f  Che$terfiM,  Knighi  ^  thi 

most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

8HEWETH, 

That  year  petitioner,  being  rendered,  by  deaftiess,  as  useless  and  insignifi- 
cant as  most  of  his  equals  and  cotemporaries  are  by  nature^  hopes,  in  com- 
roon  with  them,  to  share  vour  Majesty's  royal  farour  and  bounty ;  where* 
by  he  may  be  enabled  either  to  save,  or  spend,  as  he  shall  think  proper, 
more  than  he  can  do  at  present. 

That  your  petitioner,  naring  had  the  honour  of  senring  your  Majesty  ia 
several  very  lucrative  employments,  seems  thereby  entitled  to  a  lucrative 
retreat  from  business,  and  to  enjoy  oHum  cum  dignitate ;  that  is,  leisure 
and  a  large  pension. 

Your  petitioner  humbly  presumes,  that  he  has,  at  least,  a  common  claim 
to  such  a  pension ;  he  has  a  vote  in  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world : 
he  has  an  estate  that  puts  him  above  wanting  it ;  but  he  has  at  the  same 
time  (though  he  says  it)  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  that  makes  him  not  only 
desire,  but  (pardon,  dread  Sir,  an  expression  you  are  used  to,)  insiei  upon  iL 

That  your  petitioner  is  little  apt,  and  always  unwilling,  to  apeak  advan* 
tageousiy  of  himself:  But  as,  after  all,  some  justice  is  due  to  one's  self,  as 
well  as  to  others,  he  begs  leave  to  represent,  lliat  his  loyalty  to  your  Ma- 
jesty has  always  been  unshaken,  even  in  the  worst  of  timea :  That,  partica- 
larly,  in  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  when  the  Pretender  advanced  as  ^as 
Derby,  at  the  head  of  at  least  three  thousand  undisciplined  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  your. petitioner  did  not  join  him,  as  un- 
questionably he  might  have  done,  had  he  been  so  inclined ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, raised  sixteen  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, in  support  of  your  Majesty's  undoubted  right  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  these  realms ;  which  diHtinguished  proof  of  his  loyalty  is,  to  this  hour, 
unrewarded. 

Your  Majesty's  petitioner  is  well  aware,  that  your  civil  list  nrast  neces- 
sarily be  in  a  low  and  languid  state,  after  the  various,  frequent,  and  piofiwe 
evacuations  which  it  has  of  late  years  undergone ;  but,  at  the  same  time^  he 
presumes  to  hope,  that  this  argument,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  made 
use  of  against  any  other  person  whatsoever,  shall  not,  in  this  single  cane,  be 
urged  against  him ;  and  the  less  8o,  as  he  has  good  reasons  to  believe,  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  pension-fund  are  by  no  means  the  last  that  will  be 
made  good  by  Parliament. 

Your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  observe.  That  a  small  penaioo  is  disgrace 
fnl  and  opprobrious,  as  it  intimates  a  shameful  necessity  oo  one  part,  and  a 
d^frading  sort  of  charity  on  the  other ;  but  that  a  great  one  implies  dignity 
and  affluence  on  one  side,  on  the  other  regard  and  esteem ;  which,  doub^ 
lens,  your  Majesty  must  entertain,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  those  great  per* 
sonages,  whose  respectable  names  stand  upon  your  eleemosynary  list.    Year 
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petitioner,  therefore,  bambly  persuades  himself,  apon  this  principle,  that  less 
than  L.3000  a-year  will  not  be  proposed  to  him ;  if  made  up  gold,  the  more 
agreeable ;  if  for  life,  the  more  marketable. 

Your  petitioner  persuades  himself,  that  yoar  Majesty  will  not  suspect  this 
his  humble  application  to  proceed  from  any  mean,  interested  motive,  of  which 
he  lias  always  had  the  utmost  abhorrence.  No,  Sir,  he  confesses  his  own 
weakness ;  honour  alone  is  his  object ;  honour  is  his  passion ;  honour  is  dear- 
er to  him  than  life.  To  honour  he  has  always  sacrificed  all  other  conside- 
rations; and  upon  this  generous  principle,  singly,  he  now  solicits  that  honour, 
which,  in  the  most  shining  times,  distinguished  the  greatest  men  of  Greece ; 
who  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  public 

Upon  this  honour,  so  sacred  to  him  as  a  peer,  so  tender  to  him  as  a  man, 
he  most  solemnly  assures  your  Majesty,  That,  in  case  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  grant  him  this  his  humble  request,  he  will  gratefully  and  honourably  sop- 
port,  and  promote  with  zeal  and  vif^our,  the  worst  measure  that  the  worst 
Minister  can  erer  suggest  to  your  Majesty :  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  singled  out,  marked  and  branded  by  a  refusal,  he  thinks  himself  obli- 
ged in  honour  to  declare,  that  he  will,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  oppose 
the  best  and  wisest  measures  that  your  Majesty  yourself  can  ever  dictate. 

And  your  Majesty's  petitioner  shall  ever  pray. 


CCCCXL— A  FRAGMENT. 

A  Chapter  of  the  Garter  is  to  be  held  at  St  James's  next  Friday ;  in  which 
Prince  Edward,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  Winchelsea, 
•od  Cardigan,  are  to  be  elected  Knights  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.     Though  solely  nominated  by  the  Crown,  they  are  said  to  be  elect- 
ed ;  because  there  is  a  pretended  election.     All  the  Knights  are  summoned 
to  attend  the  Sovereign  at  a  Chapter,  to  be  held  on  such  a  day,  in  order  to 
elect  so  many  new  Knights  into  the  vacant  stalls  of  the  deceased  ones ;  ac- 
cordingly they  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber,  where  they  all  sit  down  ac- 
cording to  their  seniority,  at  a  long  table,  where  the  Sovereign  presides. 
There  every  Knight  pretends  to  write  a  list  of  those  for  whom  he  intends 
to  vote ;  and,  in  effect,  writes  down  nine  names,  such  as  he  thinks  proper, 
takiii,:^  care,  however,  to  insert  the  names  of  those  who  are  really  to  be  elect- 
ed ;  ihen  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  is  always  the  Chancellor  of  the  Or- 
der, ^oes  round  the  table,  and  takes  the  paper  of  each  Knight,  pretends  to 
look  into  them,  and  then  declares  the  majority  of  votes  to  be  for  those  per- 
sons who  were  nominated  by  the  Crown.     Upon  this  declaration,  two  of 
the  old  Knighu  go  into  the  outward  room,  where  the  new  ones  are  attend- 
ing, Hud  introduce  them,  one  after  another,  according  to  their  ranks.     The 
new  Knight  kneels  down  before  the  King,  who  puts  the  ribband  aboat  his 
neck  :  then  he  turns  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  oldest 
Kniglit,  who  puts  the  Garter  about  his  leg.     This  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
Chapter ;  that  of  the  installation,  which  is  always  performed  in  St  George's 
Chapol  at  Windsor,  completes  the  whole  thing :  for  till  then  the  new  Knights 
cannui  wear  the  star,  unless  by  a  particular  dispensation  from  the  Sovereign, 
whicit  is  very  seldom  granted.     All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  very  silly 
things  ;  but  yet  a  man  of  the  world  should  know  them.     They  are  the  out- 
works of  manners  and  decency,  which  would  be  too  often  broken  in  upon, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  defence,  which  keeps  the  enemy  at  a  proper  distance. 

4z 
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It  is  far  that  reason  that  I  always  trea&  foob  and  cozcomlM  with  great 
iiiony  ;  true  good- breeding  not  being  a  anffieient  barrier  agmiast  then.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  one  to  deal  with  different  people  differently, 
and  according  as  charactere  and  situations  require.  The  versaHie  imffiuiMm 
is  a  most  essential  point ;  and  a  man  most  be  broke  to  it  while  he  is  young. 
Have  it  always  in  your  thoughts,  as  I  have  you  in  mine.     Adieu. 


P.  8.  This  moment  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  15th  N.  8.,  with  whic^ 
1  am  very  well  pleased ;  it  informs  me,  and  what  I  like  still  better,  it 
me  that  you  are  informed. 
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Your  riding,  fencing,  and  dancbg,  constantly,  at  the  Academy,  will,  I  bopa, 
lengthen  you  out  a  little ;  therefore,  pray  take  a  great  deal  of  those  exerdses ; 
fur  I  would  very  fiun  have  you  be  at  least  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  as  Mr 
Hane  once  wrote  me  word  that  he  hoped  you  would  be.  Mr  Pelham  like* 
wise  told  me,  that  you  speak  German  and  French  as  fluently  and  coiiecd} 
as  a  Saxon  or  a  Parisian.  1  am  very  glad  of  both :  take  care  not  to  ibfgct 
the  former ;  there  is  no  danger  of  your  forgetting  the  latter.  As  I  bodi 
thank  and  applaud  you  for  having,  hitherto,  employed  yourself  so  well  abraad, 
I  must  again  repeat  to  you,  that  the  manner  in  which  you  shall  now  empkiy 
it  at  Paris  will  be  finally  decisive  of  your  fortune,  figure,  and  character  ia 
the  world,  and  consequently  of  my  esteem  and  kindness.  Eight  or  aias 
months  determine  the  whole ;  which  whole  is  very  near  complete.  It  esn- 
sists  in  this  only :  to  retain  and  increase  the  learning  yon  have  elieody  ac^ 
quired ;  to  add  to  it  the  still  more  useful  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  ts 
adorn  botb,  with  the  manners,  the  address,  the  air,  and  the  graces  of  a  nan 
o\  fai»hiun.  Withoat  the  last,  I  will  say  of  your  youth  and  your  knowlec^e, 
what  Horace  says  to  V^enus : 

Parum  comis  sine  te  Juyentas,  Mercuriusque. 

The  two  great  subjects  of  conversation  now  at  Paris  are,  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  Clergy,  and  between  the  Crown  and  the  States  of 
Brittany  :  inform  yourself  thoroughly  of  both ;  which  will  let  you  into  the 
most  material  parts  of  the  French  history  and  constitution.  There  are  four 
letters  printed,  and  very  well  written,  against  the  pretended  rights  and  im» 
munities  of  the  Clergy  ;  to  which  there  is  an  answer,  very  well  written  too, 
in  defence  of  those  immunities.  Read  them  both  with  attention  ;  and  also 
all  representations,  memorials,  and  whatever  shall  appear  fur  or  against  the 
claims  of  the  States  of  Brittany.  I  daresay,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred, 
of  the  English  at  Paris,  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquirint'-  into 
those  disputes ;  but  content  themselves  with  saying,  *•*  tliat  there  is  a  con- 
founded bustle  and  rout  between  the  King  and  the  Priests,  and  between  the 
King  and  the  States  of  Brittany ;  but  that,  for  their  parts,  they  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  them  ;  fight  dog,  fight  bear.  But,  with  submiHsioo  to 
them,  these  are  objects  worthy  the  attention  and  inquiries  of  a  man  of 
and  business. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  Yours  tenderly. 
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LMre  de  JRecommandcUiont  en  faceur  de  Madame  Cielatui,  adressee  a 

Madame  de  Tencin» 

Londres,  ct  80.  Aoutt,  V.  S. 

Combattu  par  det  mouvemens  bien  diff6reat8,  j*ai  long  terns  ba]Ianc6,  arant 
que  d'oser  me  determiner,  ii  voos  envoyer  cette  lettre.  Je  sentois  toute 
rindiscretion  d'ane  telle  d-marche,  et  a  quel  point  c*6toit  abuser  de  h 
bont^  que  vous  avez  eu  pour  moi,  pendant  mon  s^jour  a  Paris,  que  de  vou$ 
la  redemander  pour  un  autre ;  mais  6o]Iicit6  vivement  par  une  Dame  que 
son  ro^rite  met  a  l*abri  dcs  refus,  et  port6,  d'ailleurs,  k  profiler  du  moindre 
pr^texte  pour  rapeller  un  souvenir  qui  m*est  si  pr^cieux,  que  )e  vdtre ;  1e 
penchant  (comme  il  arrive  presque  toujours)  a  triompbe  de  la  discretion : 
et  je  satisfais  en  mdme  terns  a  mes  proprcs  inclinations  et  aux  instances  de 
Madame  Cleland,  qui  aura  I'bonneur  de  vous  rendre  cette  lettre. 

Je  sais  par  experience,  Madame,  (car  j*en  suis  moi-mSme  un  exemple,) 
que  ce  n*est  pas  la  premie  affiiire  de  la  sorte,  a  laquelle  v6tre  reputation, 
qui  ne  se  renferme  point  dans  les  homes  de  la  France,  vous  a  expos6e ;  mais 
je  me  flatte,  aussi,  que  vous  ue  la  trouveres  pas  la  plus  desagr6able.  Un 
m6rite  sup6rieur,  un  esprit  juste,  delicat,  oni6  par  la  lecture  de  tout  ce  qn'il 
y  a  de  bon  dans  toutes  les  langues,  et  un  grand  usage  du  monde,  qui  ont  ac* 
quis  a  Madame  Cleland  Testime  et  la  consideration  de  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'hon* 
nStes  gens  ici,  me  rassurent  sur  la  Iibert6,  que  je  prends,  de  vous  la  recora* 
mander ;  et  me  persuadent  mdme  que  vous  ne  m'en  saurez  pas  mauvais  gr^. 

Si  vous  me  demandez,  par  basard,  ponrquoi  elle  ma  choisi  pour  son  in- 
troduct«nr  chez  vous,  et  pourquoi  elle  a  crii,  que  je  m'^tois  acquis  ce  droit 
la ;  je  vous  dirai  naturellement,  que  c'est  moi,  qui  en  suis  caase.  En  cela 
j  ai  suivi  Texemple  de  la  plupart  des  voyageurs,  qui,  k  leur  retour,  se  font 
valoir  cbez  eux,  par  leurs  pretendues  liaisons  avec  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  dis- 
tingue chez  les  antres.  Les  Rois,  les  Princes,  et  les  Ministres,  les  ont  tou* 
jours  combie  de  leurs  graces.  Et  moyennant  ce  faux  ^talage  d'bonneurs  qii*ilt 
n'ont  point  re^u,  ik  acqui^rent  une  consideration  qu*ils  ne  meritent  point. 

J'ai  vante  vos  bontes  pour  moi ;  je  les  ai  ezagerees  meroc,  s'il  etoit  possi- 
ble ;  et  enfin,  pour  ne  vous  rien  cacher,  ma  vanite  a  pousse  Teffronterie  an 
point  mdme  de  me  donner  pour  votre  ami  fisvori,  et  enfant  de  la  maison.  Quand 
Madame  Cleland  m*a  pris  au  mot,  et  m'a  dit ;  **  Je  vais  bient^t  en  France ; 
je  n'y  ambitionne  rien  tant,  que  Thonneur  de  oonnoltre  Madame  de  Tencin ; 
vous  qui  etes  si  bien  la,  il  ne  vous  coutera  neu  de  me  donner  une  lettre  pour 
elle." 

Le  cas  etoit  embaraasant ;  car,  apr^  ce  que  j*avois  dit,  un  re§is  auroit  ete 
trop  choquant  a  Madame  Cleland,  et  Faveu,  que  je  n'etois  pas  en  droit  de  le 
*  faire,  trop  humiliant  pour  mon  amour  propre.  8i  bien  que  je  me  suis  trouve 
reduit  il  risqner  le  pacquet,  et  je  crois  mime  que  je  Taurois  fait,  si  je  n*avois 
pas  eu  l*honneur  de  vous  connoitre  du  tout,  pl&tot  que  de  me  donner  le  de- 
menti »ur  un  article  si  sensible. 

Ayant  done  francbi  le  pas ;  je  voudrois  bien  en  profiter,  pour  reus  expri- 
mer  les  sentimens  de  reconnoissance  que  j'ai,  et  que  j'aurai  toujours  des  bon- 
tes que  reus  ro'avez  temoigne  k  Paris ;  je  voudrois  anasi  vous  exprimer  tout 
ce  que  je  pense  des  qnalites  qui  distingnent  votre  cosur  et  votre  esprit  do 
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tons  les  autres :  mais  cela  me  m^neroit  ^galement  an  de]k  dea  bornet  d^aoe 
lettre,  et  au  dessus  des  mes  foroea. 

Je  souhaitterois  que  MonKieur  de  Fontenelle  vonlut  bien  a'en  charger  pooi 
moi.     Sar  cet  article,  je  pais  dire,  eana  vanit^,  que  mma  peoaona  de  meme 
avec  cette  difference,  qu'il  vous  le  diroit  avec  cet  esprit,  <»tte  d^licatetse,  e: 
cette  6Iegance,  qai  lui  6ont  propres,  et  seiiles  conTenabiea  aa  auj^t. 

Permettez  done,  Madame,  que  destita6  de  tons  ces  arantagea  de  Tetprit, 
je  V0U8  assore  simplement  des  sentimena  de  mon  cosur,  de  Featime,  de  k 
Feneration,  et  de  Fattachement  respectaeaz,  avec  lequel  je  serai  toate  ma  ne 
Madame,  rdtre,  &c. 

Je  crois  qae  voae  me  pardonneres  bien,  n  je  Tons  sappUe  de  fiure 
complimens  a  Monsiear  de  Fontenelle. 


TRANSLATION. 

Letter  of  JRecommendatioUf  in  favour  qfMrt  Clelandf  to  Miuktmedi 

Tencin. 

London^  Aygwa  20.  O.  S. 

Agitated  by  various  thoughts,  I  hare  long  been  in  sotspence,  before  I  dant 
resolve  to  send  this  letter.  I  felt  all  the  indiscretion  of  sacb  a  atep,  and  how 
much  it  would  bo  trespassing  upon  the  goodness  1  had  experienced  firom 
you  during  my  stay  at  Paris,  to  require  the  same  for  another.  A  lady,  whose 
merit  secures  fro.m  a  refusal,  has  entreated  me,  in  the  moat  pressing  maa* 
ner,  and  my  own  inclinations  have  concurred,  to  make  use  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  recall  a  remembrance  which  will  always  give  me  pleaaure ;  so  that 
inclination  having  (as  it  generally  happens)  overpowered  discretion,  my  own 
wishes,  and  Mrs  Cleland  s  desires,  will  both  be  gratified,  by  her  having  the 
honour  of  presenting  this  letter  to  you. 

I  know,  Madam,  by  experience,  and  am  myself  a  proof,  tlial  this  is  not 
the  first  a£fair  of  that  kind,  which  your  reputation,  not  confined  within  the  li- 
mits of  France,  has  brought  upon  you ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
not  look  upon  this  as  the  most  disagreeable.  Superior  merit,  exquisite  and 
refined  sense,  adorned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  best  authors  in  every  lan- 
guage, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  have  acquired  Mrs  Cleland  the 
esteem  and  consideration  of  all  people  of  most  merit  here.  These  motives 
encourage  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  her  to  yon,  and  even  per- 
auade  me  that  you  will  not  be  offended  at  it. 

If,  by  chance,  you  should  ask  why  this  lady  has  made  choice  of  roe  to 
be  her  int^uctor  towards  you,  and  how  she  came  to  believe  that  1  had 
any  such  right :  I  will  candidly  own,  that  I  m3rself  have  been  the  cause  of 
it ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  have  followed  the  example  of  moat  travellers ;  whe, 
at  their  return  to  their  own  country,  endeavour  to  raise  their  reputation,  by 
boasting  of  imaginary  connections  with  the  most  distinguiabed  people  abrosd. 
Kings,  Princes,  and  Ministers  have  always  loaded  them  with  fmvoun:  in 
consequence  of  those  boasted  honours,  which  they  never  received,  they  oftea 
acquire  a  degree  of  consideration  which  they  do  not  deserve. 

I  have  boasted  of  your  goodness  to  roe ;  I  have  even,  if  possible,  exajR^ 
rated  it ;  and,  in  short,  (not  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you,)  vanity  has  e ^d 
drove  roe  to  declare  that  I  was  your  favourite  friend,  and  domesticated  :n 
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your  house.  Mrs  Cleland  immedUitely  aeiied  this  opportunity  to  say,  "  I 
am  going  to  France  soon  ;  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much  aa  to  have  the  honour 
of  kuowing  Madame  de  Tencin ;  since  you  are  so  much  connected,  you  can 
easily  give  me  a  letter  for  her.'* 

This  was  an  intricate  affetir ;  for  after  what  I  had  said,  Mrs  Cleland  might 
have  been  shocked  by  a  refusal,  and  my  self-love  would  have  been  too 
cruelly  hurt,  if  I  had  owned  that  I  had  no  right  to  do  any  such  thing.  So 
that  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  running  all  hazards ;  and  I  really  bo* 
lieve,  that,  even  if  I  had  not  been  known  to  you  at  all,  I  should  still  have 
done  it,  rather  than  have  confessed  so  mortifying  a  thing. 

As  the  first  step  is  now  taken,  I  wish  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  by  ex* 
pressing  to  you  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  I  have,  and  ever  shall  re- 
tain,  for  your  goodness  to  me,  during  my  stay  at  Paris.  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  tell  you  also,  what  I  think  of  those  perfections,  which  distin- 
guish your  heart  and  your  mind  so  eminently  from  all  others;  but  this 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and  is,  indeed,  more  than  I 
know  how  to  express.  Mr  de  Fontenelle  might  undertake  this  for  me  ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  know  that  our  opinions  upon  that  subject  coincide ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  he  would  express  those  sentiments  with  all  that 
energy,  delicacy,  and  elegance,  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  very  proper  for 
the  subject. 

Permit  me,  then.  Madam,  though  destitute  of  all  those  advantages  of  mind, 
to  assure  you  simply  of  the  sentiments  of  my  heart ;  and  of  the  esteem,  ve- 
neration, and  respectful  attachment,  with  which  I  shall  always  remain, 
yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  forgive  my  troubling  yoa  to  make  my 
compliments  to  Mr  de  Fontenelle. 


CCCCXLIIL— LETTER. 

MADAM,  Lfmdrttt  ce  1  Jamtnerp  F.  S. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  disenr  de  bonne  avanture,  ains  au  contraire ;  car  je  vous 
annonce  que  ces  qnatre  billets,  que  j'ai  choiai  avec  taut  d'attention,  et  que 
j'estimois,  Tun  portant  Fautre,  a  vingt  mille  pieces  au  moins,  se  sont  avisos 
d*dure  tons  blanca. 

Je  ne  me  console  de  votre  malhenr  que  par  lea  bellos  reflexions  qu  il  me 
fait  faire,  et  par  la  morale  utile  que  j'en  tire,  pour  le  reate  de  mes  joura. 
Oui !  Je  vois  bien,  k  present,  que  toute  la  prudence  humaine,  les  mesurea 
les  plus  sages,  et  les  proj^ts  les  mienx  concert^  sont  frivolea,  si  la  Fortune, 
cette  divinit^  inconstante,  bisarre  eifeminine^  n'est  pas  d'humenr  a  les  fa- 
vor iser.  Car  que  ponvoit-on  faire  de  plus  que  je  n'ai  fait,  et  qu*en  pouvoit- 
il  arriver  de  moins  ? 

Se  donnera-t'on,  apr^  cela,  du  monvement,  formera-t'on  dea  plana,  et 
8*inquietera-t'on,  pour  les  choses  de  ce  monde  ?  J'ose  dire,  que  si  ces  re- 
flexions, aussi  judicieuses  que  nouvelles,  font  la  mSme  impression  sur  vo* 
tre  esprit  qn  elles  ont  fait  sur  le  mien,  elles  vous  vaudront  plus,  que  tout 
ce  que  vous  auriez  pu  gagner  dans  la  lotterie. 

Vous  ^tes  bien  querelleuse,  Madame ;  jusqn  a  m'accorder  un  talent,  que 
je  n'ai  pas,  pour  pouvoir,  apr^,  me  reprocber  de  oe  le  pas  employer  avec 
vous  ;  et  je  m'6puise,  dites-vous,  en  bon  ton,  avec  Madame  de  Monconseil. 
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Quelle  accosation  injaste,  et  denude  de  toote  Trmberablanee  I  Ua  Mikin 
Aagloift  avec  le  boo  ton  I  Ce  toot  deux  chooet  abtolQiiieBt  oootradidairei : 
OQ,  poor  iii*ezpliqaer  pins  clairenient,  et  nmplifier  moo  id^  ce  aoot  4mi 
Stres  het^rogenes,  dont  rexistence  de  Tun  impliqne,  n^ceaaairem^t,  la  pri- 
yation  de  Taotre. 

Me  Toici  done  jo8ti66  daos  Umtet  lea  formea  de  la  logiqne ;  c(  al  mat 
n'en  etes  pas  contente,  Madame  de  Monconaeil,  qui  a  en  main  mes  piece» 
jnatificatives,  poorra  Toat  en  connuncre.  Au  reste,  ai  j'en  poaa^dob  oat 
soit  pea,  ce  nooTel  an  roe  fbarniroit  nne  belle  occasion  de  Fetaler.  Et  qaoi- 
que  depnis  pins  de  cinq  mille  ans,  toate  la  terre  ait  trait^  ce  sojet ;  je  voai 
diroia  qaelqne  chose  de  nonveao,  de  galant,  et  d*obacar»  dont  on  ne  s'esi 
jamais  avis6  aoparanuot ;  votre  m^rite,  et  les  sentimena  de  mon  casar,  j  se- 
roient  alembiqn^s,  jasqa'4  la  plna  fine  qnintesaence. 

TRANSLATION. 

M4DAlf,  LoHdtm,  Jmmaanf  1.  O.  & 

I  have  no  skill  in  fortnoe-telling :  for  I  mnst  acquaint  yoiiy  that  tke  fear 
lottery-tickets  I  had  chosen  with  so  mach  care,  and  valaed  one  with  aa* 
other  at  the  rate  of  (at  least)  twenty  thousand  pounds,  are  all  come  oat 
blanks. 

My  only  consolation  in  this  misfortune  is,  the  fine  reflecticms  which  it  oc- 
casions, and  the  most  useful  moral  drawn  from  it,  for  the  reat  of  my  day^ 
Now,  I  plainly  see  that  all  human  prudence,  the  wisest  projects,  and  the 
best  concerted  schemes,  are  vain  and  frivolous ;  if  Fortune,  that  capridow, 
inconstant,  and  feminine  deity,  is  not  disposed  to  fisvonr  them :  for  what 
more  could  have  been  done  than  I  did,  and  what  less  coald  have  kappea- 
ed? 

After  such  a  reverse,  shall  we  ever  take  pains,  form  projects,  or  be  no- 
easy  concerning  worldly  events  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  such  reflec- 
tions, equally  judicious  as  new,  make  the  same  impression  upon  your  mind, 
that  they  do  upon  mine,  they  will  be  more  valuable,  than  all  you  could  have 
won  in  the  lottery. 

Surely,  Madam,  you  must  have  a  great  inclination  to  quarrel,  since  you 
allow  me  to  be  in  possesaion  of  a  talent  which  I  really  have  not ;  in  order 
to  reproach  me  with  not  availing  myself  of  it  towards  you,  while,  say  yoo, 
**  I  exhaust  that  talent  of  saying  agreeable  things  in  favour  of  Madame  de 
Monconseil.*'  What  an  unjust  accusation,  and  how  void  of  all  probabiJity  ! 
An  English  Lord,  and  say  things  in  fashionable  French  phrases !  This  is 
quite  contradictory ;  or,  to  explain  myself  more  clearly,  and  to  simplify  my 
idea,  I  must  answer,  that  they  are  two  heterogeneous  beings ;  the  exis- 
tence of  the  one  necessarily  implying  the  non-existence  of  the  other. 

Now  I  think  my  justification  complete,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  logic ; 
but,  if  that  does  not  suffice,  Madame  de  Monconseil  has  it  in  her  power  to 
convince  you,  by  producing  my  letters. 

Were  I  possessed  of  the  tblent  you  suppose,  the  new-year  would  be  a  pro- 
per occasion  to  display  it  on  ;  and,  although  that  subject  has  been  treated 
by  the  whole  world  for  above  five  thousand  years,  yet  I  should  then  say 
something  new,  gallant,  and  unintelligible,  which  never  before  was  thousht 
of.  Your  merit,  and  the  sentimenu  of  my  heart,  would  then  be  diaiilleti 
to  the  most  refined  quintessence. 
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A  LonditM,  oe  9»  Fevrier,  O.  & 

Adieu  doDC  toute  coqaeiterie,  de  part  et  d  autre,  et  vive  la  vrai  et  solide 
amiti6 1  Heareux  ceux  qui  peovent  8*7  atteodre :  c  est  le  gros  lot,  daoH  la 
lottcrie  da  monde,  contre  lequel  il  y  a  das  millions  de  billets  blancs. 

S'il  poavoit  y  avoir  qaelque  chose  de  flattear  dans  moo  amiti^ ;  je  dirois, 
que  Doos  poarrions  nous  flatter  que  la  ndtre  seroit  egalement  rrai  et  dura- 
ble ;  puisqu*elle  est  a  Tabri  de  tous  ces  petits  incidens,  qui  brouillent  la  plu- 
part  des  autres.  D'abord,  nous  sommes  de  different  sexe,  article  assez  im- 
portant ;  et  qui  nous  garantit  de  ces  defiances  et  de  ces  rivalit^s,  sur  lee  ob- 
j6t8  les  plus  sensibles,  et  contre  letiquels  la  plus  belle  amiti6  du  monde  ne 
tient  point.  En  second  lieu ;  il  n'entre  point  d  amour  dans  notre  fait ;  qui, 
quoiqne,  a  la  verity,  il  donne  un  grand  feu  k  Tamiti^,  pendant  un  certain 
terns,  la  flamme  de  Tun  venant  a  s*6teindre,  on  voit  bientdt  les  cendres  de 
Tautre*  Et  enfin  (ce  qui  me  regarde  uuiquement)  nous  ne  nous  voyons  pas 
Irop.  Vous  ne  me  connoissez  que  par  mon  bon  cot6 ;  et  tous  ne  voyez  pas 
cea  moments  de  langueur,  d'humeur,  et  de  chagrin,  qui  causent,  si  souvent, 
leddgout  ou  le  repentir  des  liaisons,  qu'on  a  form6,  et  qui  font,  qu*oii  se  dit 
f^  soi-m6me ;  L'auroit-on  cru  ?  Qui  Tauroit  dit  ?  Comme  on  pent  se  trom- 
per  aux  dehors  ?  Et  la  perspective,  dans  laquelle  vous  me  voyez,  m'est  si  fa- 
▼orable,  qu'elle  me  console  un  peu  deila  ioniananza^  oii  je  suis  oblige  de 
Tons  chercher. 

Une  caillete,  a  beaux  sentimens,  critiqueroit  impitoyablement  ceux-ci 
oomme  tree  indilicats ;  mais  en  sont-ila  moius  natureU  pour  cela  ?  Et  ne 
sommes  nous  pas,  pour  la  plupart,  redevables  de  nos  vertus  a  des  situations 
et  des  circonstances  un  peu  fortuites?  An  moins  j'ai  assez  d'humilit^  pour 
le  croire ;  et  (si  je  voulois  dire  toute  la  verity)  assez  d'experience,  de  moi- 
mdme,  pour  le  savoir.  En  tous  cas ;  tel  que  je  suis,  je  vous  suis  acquis,  et 
Tons  voyez  que  je  suis  de  trop  bonne  foi  pour  vous  snrfaire  dans  le  prix  de 
I'acquisition,  que  vous  avez  faite. 

Vous  avez  beau  faire  les  honnenrs  de  votre  pays,  et  d6savouer  votre  pro- 
pri6t6  exclusive  des  graces ;  il  faut  convenir,  pourtant,  que  la  France  est  leur 
a^jour,  ou  plutot  lenr  pays  natal.  Si  elles  pouvoient  se  facber  contre  vous, 
dont  il  y  a  pen  d*apparence ;  elles  seroient  piqu6es,  an  point  de  vous  quitter, 
de  ce  que  vous  les  envoyez  promener  dans  un  pays,  oii  ellea  ne  connoissent, 
ai  ne  sont  connnes  de  personne :  et  si  par  hasard  je  les  connoissois,  ce  ne 
Mroit  que  pour  les  avoir  vues  si  souvent,  chez  vous. 

II  est  bien  sur  que  les  graces  sont  un  don  de  la  nature,  qu*on  ne  pent  pas 
acqu^ir ;  Tart  en  pent  relever  T^clat,  mais  il  faut  que  la  nature  aie  donne 
ie  fond.  On  voit  cela  en  tout.  Combien  de  gens  ne  dansent-ils  pas  parfaite- 
ment  bien,  mais  sans  grace ;  comme  il  y  en  a  qui  dansent  tr^  mal  avec 
beancoup :  combien  trouve-t'-on  d  esprita  vigoureux  et  delicate,  qui  instruits 
«t  01116s  par  tout  ce  que  Tart  et  T^tude  peuvent  faire,  ne  plaisent  pourtant 
gii6re,  faut  de  ces  graces  naturelles,  qui  ne  a'acqui^rent  point :  cheque  pays 
a  aes  talens,  aussi  bien  que  ses  fruits  et  ses  deurees  particulieres.  Nuus 
peosons  creuz^  et  nous  approfondissons ;  lee  Italiens  pensent  Anv/,  ei  se  per- 
dent  dans  les  nues :  vous  tenez  le  milieu ;  on  vous  soit,  on  vous  suit,  on 
rons  aime. 

Servez-vons,  Madame,  de  tout  ce  que  cet  esprit  et  ces  graces,  que  je  vons 
eoDDoisy  pen  vent  faire  en  ma  faveur,  et  dites,  je  vons  en  snpplie,  tout  ce 
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qu  elles  tous  sog^reront,  a  Monsieur  de  MatigDon,  dc  mm  part.  Moa  eov 
ne  roQ8  desavoaera  pas  snr  tout  ce  que  Tons  poorrw  Ini  clire  de  plus  foit, 
a  propos  da  manage  de  Mademoiselle  sa  fille :  mais  ne  ▼oua  bornes  pai  a 
ce  seal  article,  car  il  ny  en  a  pas  un,  au  monde,  qai  pent  le  regarder,  aaqack 
je  ne  prendrois  pas  Element  part.  Ce  seroit  abuser  de  sa  boMUta  ^ua  de  M 
iscnre  moi*m&me :  une  nessag^re  comme  vous  me  fera  biea  ploa  d'bi 
^%  a  lui  plus  de  plaisir. 

Adieu,  Madame.    Je  rougis  de  la  longueur  de  ma  lettre. 


TRANSLATION. 

lamdem,  Fabruny  9.  O.  S. 

Adieu  tben  to  all  coquetry,  on  botb  sides,  and  proaperiiy  to  real  and  soGd 
friendship !  In  this  lottery  of  tbe  world,  happy  are  tboae  wbo  can  obtain  that 
greatest  prize,  to  which  there  are  millions  of  blanks.  If  any  tbing  eould  be 
pleasing  in  my  friendship,  I  would  urge  that  we  hare  reasoo  to  flatter  our- 
selves, that  with  us  friendship  may  be  equally  true  and  peraiaiient»  aiace  oan 
will  be  unattended  by  all  those  litde  incidents,  which  are  tbe  bane  of  olbe& 
We  are  of  different  sexes ;  an  important  article,  and  sucb  a  oae  as  pceveaii 
those  suspicions,  and  sentiments  oif  rivalship,  which  tbe  finest  friendsbips  thai 
ever  were  formed  cannot  withstand.  Secondly,  we  are  free  frooi  love,  which, 
although  it  may,  during  a  time,  add  warmth  to  friendship;  yet  wben  tbe  iimcs 
of  the  one  begin  to  extinguish,  you  soon  perceive  the  ashes  of  tbe  otber.  And 
lastly,  (but  this  relates  only  to  myself,)  we  do  not  see  one  aaotber  too  fre- 
quently. Yon  view  me  in  the  best  light,  and  do  not  perceive  tbose  momcnii 
of  languor,  caprice,  or  ill-humo)ir,  which  are  ao  generally  tbe  occasion  «f 
dislike,  cause  os  to  repent  of  the  connections  we  have  formed,  and  are  the 
motives  that  occasion  our  saying,  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Who  could 
have  imagined  it  ?  How  one  may  be  deceived  by  outward  appearances !  The 
digtsnt  point  from  which  you  view  me  is  so  very  favourable,  that  it  sffordt 
me  some  consolation  for  being  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  so  hr  from 
vou. 

A  trifling  woman,  with  pretensions  to  re6ned  sentiments,  would  criticise 
these  onmercifally,  as  very  indelicate  ;  but  are  they  tbe  less  natural  ?  And 
are  not  most  of  as  beholden  for  our  virtue  to  particular  circumstances,  or  to 
accidental  causes  ?  As  for  me,  I  have  humility  to  own,  and  (were  I  to  tell 
the  whole  truth)  self- experience  to  confirm  it.  At  all  eventa,  such  as  1  am 
you  way  di$«pose  of  me ;  and  you  see  I  am  too  ingenuous  to  deceive  jou,  by 
enhancing  the  merits  of  the  person  who  is  entirely  yoora. 

It  is  in  vain  you  strive  to  do  the  honours  of  your  country,  by  disavowing 
yoar  exclusive  right  to  the  Graces ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  France  is 
their  abode,  or  rather  their  native  country.  It  is  highly  improbable  thai  they 
can  be  angry  with  you :  but  were  that  possible,  tliey  would  be  provoked  to 
leave  you,  as  a  punishment  for  sending  them  a*rambling,  into  a  country  where 
they  neither  know,  nor  are  known  by  any  mortal.  If,  by  chance,  I  had  any 
knowledge  of  those  goddesses,  it  could  only  be  from  having  seen  them  fo 
frequently  with  you.  It  is  true,  that  the  graces  cannot  be  acquired ;  art  may 
add  to  their  lustre,  but  nature  must  have  given  them.  It  is  tbe  same  is 
every  thing.  How  many  people  are  there  wno  dance  exceedingly  well,  bat 
ungracefully ;  and  what  numbers  who  dance  very  ill,  and  yet  gracefully  I  Do 
we  not  see  frequently  people  with  great  and  good  sense,  wbo,  tboa^  ia- 
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atracted  and  adorned  by  Knowledge  and  stody,  yet  never  can  please,  for  want 
of  those  natural  graces,  not  to  be  acquired  ? 

Every  country  has  talents  peculiar  to  it,  as  well  as  fruits,  or  other  natural 
productions.  We  here  think  deeply,  and  fathom  to  the  very  bottom.  Italian 
thoughts  are  sublime,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  comprehension.  You  keep  the 
middle  path,  and  are  consequently  seen,  followed,  and  beloved. 

I  beg  of  you,  Madam,  make  use  of  all  that  sense,  and  those  graces,  which 
I  know  you  to  be  possessed  of,  in  my  favour,  by  telling  Mr  de  Matignon, 
whatever  they  may  inspire  you,  from  me.  The  most  friendly  things  you 
can  say  to  bim  upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  will  best  explain  the  sen- 
timents of  my  heart.  But  do  not  confine  yourself  to  that  circumstance  alone, 
for  there  is  no  event  whatever  that  concerns  him,  in  which  I  should  not  take 
an  equal  share.  To  write  myself  to  Mr  de  Matignon  would  be  encroach- 
ing upon  his  goodness ;  such  a  messenger  as  you  must  be  more  honourable 
to  me,  and  more  pleasing  to  him. 

Adieu,  Madam.    I  am  ashamed  of  the  length  of  this  letter. 


CCCCXLV. 

These  lines  are  inserted,  in  order  to  introduce  the  following  Letter  wUh 

greater  praprietg, 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTfiRPIELD, 

August  7.  1763. 

Reclin*d  beneath  tby  shade,  Blackheatb  * 

From  politics  and  strife  apart. 
His  temples  twin*d  with  laurel- wreath; 

And  virtues  smiling  at  his  heart; 

Will  Chesterfield  the  Muse  allow 

To  break  upon  his  still  retreat  ? 
To  Tiew,  if  health  still  smooths  his  brow, 

And  prints  his  groTe  with  willing  feet? 

'Twas  this  awakM  the  present  theme, 

And  bade  it  reach  thy  disUnt  ear  ; 
Where,  if  no  rays  of  genius  beam, 

Sincerity  at  least  is  there. 

May  pale  disease  fly  far  aloof ! 

0*er  venal  domes  its  flag  diiplaj  I 
And  health,  beneath  thy  peaceful  roof. 

Add  lustre  to  thine  evening  ray ! 

If  this  my  fervent  wish  be  crown*d, 
I'll  dress  with  flowers  Hygeia*f  shrine ; 

Nor  thou,  with  Wisdom's  chaplet  bound. 
At  any  absent  gift  repine. 

What  though  thou  dost  not  grace  a  throne, 

While  subjects  bend  the  supple  knee ; 
Ko  other  King  the  Muses  own. 

And  Science  lifts  her  eye  to  thee. 

4t 
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Tho*  deafness,  by  a  doom  ■eri 

Steals  from  tby  car  the  murmuring  rill* 
And  Pbilomers  deligfatftal  air ; 

Even  deem  not  tbn  a  partial  ill. 

Ab  !  if  «new  thine  car  was  strung. 

Awake  to  ev'ry  Tmce  around, 
Tby  praises  by  the  many  sung. 

Would  stun  tbce  with  the  choral  sound. 

EmrAED  jMmMtMUBMM, 


CCCCXLVI. 

LeUer  to  Edward  Jeminpham^  B$q* 

8IR9  BhekMMlk,  Awgmal  12.  ITSl 

I  do  not  know  wbetber  I  can,  with  decency,  acknowledge  the  famv  af 

2yoar  poetical  letter  of  the  7tli.  Bat  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  rerj  9ft 
to  break  through  decency,  when  desire  is  very  strong,  as  mine,  I  aaswe 
yon,  is,  to  thank  yon  for  it.  Could  I  give  yon  as  good  as  yon  bnng,  vy 
thanks  should  be  conveyed  to  you  in  rhyme  and  metre :  but  the  Muaea,  who 
never  were  very  propitious  to  me  when  I  was  young,  would  now  laugh  at, 
and  be  as  deaf  as  I  am  to  the  invocation  of  a  iepiuagenary  invalid.  Acerps 
then  my  humblest  thanks,  in  humble  prose,  for  your  very  good  verses,  upon 
a  very  indifierent  subject ;  which,  should  you  be  reproached  with,  jom  may 
very  justly  make  the  same  answer  that  your  predecessor.  Waller,  did  to  King 

'  Charles,  after  the  Restoration :  the  King  accused  him  of  having  made  incr 

'  verses  in  praise  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  than  of  himself;  to  which  he  agreed, 
•aying,  that  fiction  was  the  soul  of  poetry.  Am  I  not  generons  to  help  you 
out  of  this  scrape  at  my  own  expense  ?  I  am  sensible  that,  before  I  end  this 
letter,  I  ought  to  shew  some  common-place  modesty  at  least ;  and  protest 
to  you  that  I  am  ashamed,  confounded,  and  in  a  manner  annihilated,  by  the 
praises  you  most  undeservedly  bestow  upon  me ;  but  i  will  not,  because  if 
i  did  I  should  lie  confoundedly ;  for  every  human  creature  has  vanity,  and 
perhaps  I  have  full  as  much  as  another.  The  only  difference  is,  that  some 
people  disown  any,  and  others  avow  it :  whereas  1  have  truth  and  impu- 

•  dence  enough  to  say,  iu  moduli  ma  tu  mi piaei. 

What  am  I  to  suppose  that  you  are  now  doing  in  Norfolk  ? 

Scribere  quod  Casst  Fsrmensts  opuscula  vincat  ? 
An  taciturn  syWas  inter  reptare  uiiubrcs  ? 

If  you  stray  among  the  hills,  vales,  and  purling  streams,  it  is  to  make  your 
court  to  the  Muses,  who  have  long  had  such  an  affection  for  you,  that  (I 
will  answer  for  it)  they  will  meet  you  wherever  you  please  to  appoint  them. 
If  to  those  nine  ideal  ladies  you  add  a  tenth,  of  real  good  country  flesh 
and  blood,  I  cannot  help  it :  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  advise  it !  In  alt 
evenU,  I  believe  you  would  be  equal  to  the  ten.  I  am,  with  equal  truth 
and  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chesterfield. 

P.  S.  I  desire  my  respecu  to  Lady  Jemingham.  But  not  one  word  ol 
khe  tenth  Muaew 
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iMtr  to  Doctor  MoMey. 

DEAR  DOCTOR,  BslA,  Deetmber  2a  1787. 

Your  friend  and  mv  governor,  Mr  W ,  told  me  that  he  had  received 

a  letter  from  you,  with  your  kind  inquiries  after  my  health ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  said,  that  I  might  e*en  answer  it  mj^lf,  for  how  the  devil  should  he 
know  how  I  did,  so  well  as  I  myself  did  ?  I  thought  that  there  was  reason  in 
what  he  said ;  so  take  the  accoupt  of  myself  from  myself,  as  follows.  When 
I  first  came  here,  which  was  just  six  weeks  ago,  1  was  very  weak  of  my 
legs,  and  am  so  still.  A  fortnight  ago  I  had  a  little  return  of  my  fever,  which 
Doctor  Moisy  called  only  a  JFebricuia  ;  for  which  he  prescribed  phleboto- 
my, and,  of  course,  the  saline  draughts.  The  phlebotomy  did  me  good,  and 
the  saline  draughts  did  me  no  barm,  which  is  all  I  ask  of  any  medicine,  or 
any  medieus*  My  general  state  of  health  has,  ever  since  that,  been  as  good 
as,  at  my  age,  I  can  hope  for ;  that  is,  I  have  a  good  appetite,  a  good  di- 
gestion, and  good  sleep.  You  will,  perhaps,  ask  me  what  more  I  would 
have  ?  I  answer,  that  1  would  have  a  great  deal  more,  if  I  could  ;  I  would 
have  the  free  use  of  mv  legs,  and  of  all  my  members.  But  that,  I  know,  is 
past  praying  for.  Perhaps  you  may  be  in  the  same  case.  Who  have  you 
quarrelled  with,  or  who  have  you  been  reconciled  to  lately  ?  The  House 

of  G ,  or  the  House  of  M ?  And  where  are  you  now  ?  In  Norfolk 

or  Monmouthshire  ?  Wherever  you  are,  1  hope  you  are  vastly  well ;  for  I 
am,  very  sincerely,  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

CHR8TBRFIELD. 


CCCCXLVIIL 

Letter  to  Doctor  Monuy, 

Pray,  dear  Doctor,  why  must  I  not  write  to  you  ?  Do  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Faculty  pretend  to  monopolise  writing  in  your  prescriptions  or  proscrip- 
tions ?  I  will  write,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  letters ;  and  my  writing 
shall  do  no  hurt  to  any  person  living  or  dying:  let  the  Faculty  say  as  much 
of  theirs,  if  they  can.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  not  been  vast* 
ly  well  of  late ;  but  it  is  Viutly  to  the  honour  of  your  skill  to  have  encoun- 
tered and  subdued  almost  all  the  ills  of  Pandora's  Box.  As  you  are  now 
got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I  trust  that  you  have  found  Hope ;  which  is  what 
we  all  live  upon,  much  more  than  upon  enjoyment ;  and  without  which  we 
should  be,  from  our  boasted  reason,  the  most  miserable  animals  of  the  crea- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  a  physician  should  be  admitted  into  the  College, 
till  he  could  bring  proofs  of  his  having  cured,  in  his  own  person,  at  least 
four  incurable  distempers.  In  the  old  days  of  laudable  and  rational  chi- 
valry, a  knight  could  not  even  present  himself  to  the  adorable  object  of 
his  affections,  till  he  had  been  unhorsed,  knocked  down,  and  had  two  or 
three  spears  or  lances  in  his  body ;  but,  indeed,  he  must  be  conqueror  at 
last,  as  you  have  been.  I  do  not  know  your  goddess  Venus  or  Faito,  nor 
ever  heard  of  her ;  but  if  she  is  really  a  goddess,  I  must  know  her  as  soon 
at  ever  I  see  her  walk  into  the  rooms ;  for,  vera  inceuu  patuU  Dea.    It  is 
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for  her  sake,  I  presume,  that  yoa  now  make  yourself  a  year  yoanger  thaa 
you  are ;  for  last  year  you  and  1  were  exactly  of  an  age,  and  now  I  am 
turned  of  seventy- three.  As  to  my  body  natural,  it  is  as  yoa  aaw  it  last : 
it  labours  under  no  particular  distemper  but  one,  which  may  rery  properly 
be  called  chronical,  for  it  is  X^^fh  itself,  that  daily  steals  away  acme  part  of 
myself.  But  I  bear  with  philosophy  these  gradual  depredatiomi  npoo  myself; 
and  well  know,  that  UviutJU  paiientid  quiequid  eorrigere  est  nrfas.  Aai 
so  good  night,  dear  Doctor. 

Biub,  Norember  26.  1766. 


CCCCXLIX. 

LtUtrfrom  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  Sir  Thomae  Roirimom  cf 

Chelsea. 

SIR,  BtAf  Nooamber  17.  1757. 

Your  letters  always  gire  me  pleasure  and  information  ;  but  your  last  gare 
me  something  more,  for  it  shewed  me  that  yon  were  recovered  from  that 
illness,  which  the  fears  of  Mr  Walsh  junior  bad  magnified  into  a  danger- 
ous one.  I  did  not  like  your  being  sent  to  Hampstead  for  the  air ;  that 
sounded  very  like  Kensington  Gravel- Pits.  1  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  yoa 
the  part  1  take  in  your  recovery. 

As  to  General  '»  a£faira,  my  opinion  is  fixed  ;  and  I  am  very  sure, 

that  nothing  will  appear  upon  this  examination  to  make  me  alter  it.  There 
is  a  mystery  in  it ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  mjrstery,  1  have  dooe ;  I  re- 
spect, but  never  reason.  The  Ode  upon  that  expedition  ia  written  by  a 
master,  whoever  it  is.  The  author  of  the  verses  upon  the  skull  is  certainly 
a  poet,  though  be  has  spun  out  his  matter  too  fine ;  half  the  length  would 
have  been  much  better.  1  cannot  imagine  why  the  Grub  upon  the  Comet 
was  laid  at  my  door :  but  people  have  long  thrown  out  their  wit  and  hu- 
mour under  my  name,  by  way  of  trial ;  if  it  takes,  the  true  father  on-ns  hirf 
child  ;  if  it  does  not,  the  foundling  is  mine. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  King  of  Prussia's  victory  engrosses  the 
thoughts  of  all  your  great  politicians  in  town,  and  gives  you  what  you  cat 
great  spirits :  he  has  fahewn  his  abilities  in  it,  of  which  1  never  doubttnl ; 
but  then — nothing,  only  that  there  are  now  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the 
human  species  let^s  than  there  were  a  month  ago.  France  will  send  double 
that  number  immediately,  and  the  match  will  be  as  unequal  as  it  was  be- 
fore ;  since  all  Europe  is  still  combined  against  him,  I  will  not  say,  and  us ; 
becaui^e  1  think  it  would  be  impudent  for  us^  now,  to  reckon  our^iielveA 
among  the  powers  of  Europe ;  1  might  as  well  reckon  myself  amout;  the 
living,  who  only  crawl  upon  the  earth  from  day  to  day,  exhibiting  a  shutter- 
ed carcase,  and  a  weakened  mind. 

Though  these  waters  always  do  me  some  good,  it  is  merely  temporary; 
but  they  do  by  no  means  regenerate  me.  I  grow  deafer  and  deafer,  conse- 
quently duller  and  duller;  and  therefore,  for  your  sake,  1  will  put  an  end 
to  this  dull  letter ;  and  assure  you,  with  all  the  truth  of  a  man  who  has  no 
invention,  that  1  am,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chrsterfield. 
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LeUerfrom  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Sir  T,  Robinson. 

SIR,  Bath,  December  3,  1165. 

I  always  thought  myself  inacli  obliged  to  you  for  your  letters  from  York- 
shire, while  you  were  in  the  hurry  both  of  business  and  pleasure ;  your  lam! 
steward,  your  tenants,  and  your  agreeable  country  neighbours,  employing 
your  whole  day  in  pleasure  and  profit ;  but  I  think  myself  still  more  ob- 
liged to  you  for  your  last  letter,  from  your  monastic  retreat  in  the  midst  of 
Hanelagh  Garden ;  the  place  in  the  world  the  best  calculated  for  serious* 
reflections  upon  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  the  hopes  of  a  better.  There 
you  may  enjoy  a  philosophical  and  religious  solitude,  uninterrupted ;  ex- 
cept now  and  then,  by  the  rolling  of  coaches,  the  sound  of  forty  instruments 
of  music,  and  the  much  shriller  sound  of  the  tongues  of  about  two  thou* 
sand  women.  This  is  being  a  Chartreux  indeed ;  and  in  addressing  my- 
self to  you,  I  will  take  care  to  mix  no  levity  in  my  letter ;  but  confine  my- 
self to  grave  and  moral  reflections.  For  instance,  see  the  dire  efiBcts  of 
passion,  or  brandy,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  Mr  ,  whose  usual  tranquil- 

lity and  immobility  have  been  transported  to  the  most  violent  excesses  of 
assault  and  battery,  even  upon  the  wife  of  his  body ;  whom,  I  really  be- 
lieve, be  never  assaulted  with  so  much  spirit  before ;  and  if  he  gets  the  re- 
putation of  madness,  he  will  rather  be  a  gainer  by  it;  for  nobody  ever 
thought  it  could  have  happened  to  him.  We  have  here  a  great  many  great 
folks,  and  a  great  many  fine  folks  :  the  former  set  in  council,  to  consider 
how  they  should  best  serve  their  country  in  the  approachinff  session,  that 
being  their  only  view ;  and  the  latter,  I  mean  the  ladies,  in  the  intention  of 
serving  themselves,  or  of  being  served  right  enough  by  others.  But  all  these 
are  dispersed,  or  dispersing  now ;  and,  I  believe,  I  shall  follow  their  exam- 
ple soon,  and  take  myself  away  from  hence  to  London  ;  where  I  am  too 
material  a  part  of  the  busy,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  world,  to  be  longer  ab- 
sent. But  whatever  I  am,  and  wherever  I  am,  I  am,  very  truly,  Sir,  your 
very  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Chesterfisld. 
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.  *  T7u  whole  SerieB  ofLeUen  being  rtguMy  numbered^  it  has  been  thoHjht  atlrixa')'«, 
that  the  references  in  thie  Index  ehould  be  made  to  the  Letters,  rather  than  to  the  Vo- 
lume, T*he  feiD  MitceBaneoui  Pieces  at  the  end  of  the  Volume  are  referred  to  in  the 
same  manner. 

A. 

Abkrcrombir,  (General,)  346. 

Absent  Man  how  fur  different  from  a  fool  or  a  roadman,  74.  Is  commonly  eitlier  very 
weak  or  very  affected,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  extraordinary  individuaU, 
Mich  as  Newton,  lAxrke,  and  perhaps  five  or  six  more  since  the  creatiun  of  tlie  world, 
who  may  have  Imd  a  privilege  (or  being  absent,  113.  He  who  cannot  fix  hi»  atten- 
tion on  the  present  object  is  At  neither  (or  business  nor  pleasures,  121. 

Accuracy  in  writing  and  speaking  recommended,  97. 

Achilles,  an  improper  character  for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem.  J  76.  Though  invulne- 
rable, always  went  to  battle  completely  armed,  29K 

Acquaintances,  shunning  them  in  public  deemed  a  folly,  instMnced  by  an  example,  293. 

Aqua  Tufana,  a  slow  Neapolitan  poison,  329. 

Act  of  Settlement,  considerations  upon  the  repeal  of  the  linittations  in  i'  relative  to  fo- 
rvigners,  437. 

Actor,  what  the  indications  of  a  young  man*i  becoming  considerable  in  that  profession. 
173. 

Addison,  (Mr,)  an  iostance  of  Lord  Chesterfield*a  high  opinion  of  liim,  128.  See 
All>erU. 

Advice,  is  generally  unwelcome,  112. 

VEdiles,  when  that  office  was  first  instituted,  21  ^ 

Aiieas,  some  account  of,  7. 

Africa,  some  account  of,  90.     The  flourishing  state  of  the  war  on  that  continent,  335> 

Agrippa,  (a  Roman  Seni^tor,)  a  fable  addrewed  by  btm  to  th«  Plebeians,  21. 

Ajax,  some  account  of.  7 

Aiguillon,  (Duchesa  of,)  her  character,  862. 

Air  du  Couvon,  had  something  eitremely  engaging,  301. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  necessary  questions  relative  to  the  treaty  settled  there,  152.  The  wa> 
tcrs  of  that  place  recommended,  300. 

Albemarle,  (Earl  of,)  Mr  Stanhope  advised  to  be  attentive  to  him,  238,  239.  Em- 
ploys Mr  Sunhope  in  his  bureau,  244,  263.     His  Lordsbip*s  character,  279. 

Alberti,  his  description  of  luly  furnished  Mr  Addison  with  most  of  his  remarks  and 
classical  references,  218. 

Alchemy,  remarks  on,  164. 

Alcibiades,  was  commonly  a  Proteu*  for  bad  purposes,  299. 

Alexander  the  Great,  an  instance  of  his  magnanimity,  43. 

Algaroiti,  (Count.)  289      Compared  to  Fontenelle,  392. 

Allen,  (Lady.)  a  warm  puff*,  317. 

Allied  Powers,  have  commonly  some  secret  design  in  view,  160. 

America,  the  first  settlement  concisely  related,  39.  03.  Plan  of  the  intenoed  opera- 
tions of  the  late  war  there,  328,  333, 334,  3S5.  Th*  English  affairs  there  have  a 
promising  appearance,  352,  357,  358.     See  Stamp  Duty. 

Amusement.     See  Ptcaiurea. 


INDEX. 

ADcn,  (Galegta.  Maredwle  de)  her  jutt  obsenration  prerious  to  her  ezecutioo, 

Ancus  (  Marcius)  some  account  of,  18. 

Andalusia,  a  province  of  Spain,  celebrated  for  its  boraea,  84. 

Angri.  a  people  of  Saxony,  who  conquered  Britain,  93. 

Anna  (Queen  of  England)  some  account  of,  03. 

Anne  of  Austria,  ber  character,  i36. 

Annoy,  (Comte  de  le)  his  son's  remarkable  accomplishmenta  oommeiided.  73L 

Antiquities,  should  be  viewed  with  a  proper  attention,  but  ought  not  t  •  iif  cbe|iu 
objecu  of  a  judicious  traveller,  107. 

Apollo,  his  poetical  history.  3. 

Apothecary,  story  of  one,  who,  having  a  fortune  fallen  to  him,  wished  to  quit  trade,  I. 
found  himself  unable  to  exist  without  it,  328. 

Appearances  should  be  most  strictly  attended  to  in  religion  and  morality,  219 

Application,  the  great  advantages  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  life,  102. 

A  propos,  on  what  occasion  that  expression  often  absurdly  used,  317. 

Arabia,  divided  into  three  parts^  87. 

Aifoitrary  Power,  Lord  Chesterfield's  sentiments  on  it,  176. 

Architecture  (Civil  and  Military)  an  useful  science,  198. 

Argyll,  (John,  Duke  of)  his  character  as  an  orator,  206- 

Ariosto,  character  of  his  poetry,  217 ;  which  will  besr  a  comparison  with  Homer'%  273. 

Aristides,  some  account  of,  51. 

Aristippus,  his  opinion  of  bringing  up  a  son  to  learning,  30. 

Art  of  flattery,  an  innocent  species  of  it  recommended,  182,  183^ 

Art  of  Pleasing.     See  Pleasing. 

Auruspices,  their  office  at  Rome,  17. 

Asia,  some  account  of,  85.  Ocograi^ical  description  of  Asia,  ibid.  Tbe  first  grcai 
monarchies  had  their  rise  there,  namely,  the  Assyrians,  Medea,  and  Persians,  ibid. 
The  war  there  settled,  by  Capt.  Clive,  to  the  satis^ction  of  this  country,  355u 

Aspinwall,  (Mr  Stanhope)  a  relation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  282.  Appointed  King's 
Minister  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  ibid. 

.\ssurance,  steadily  exerted,  with  a  seeming  modesty,  a  most  useful  qnalificatioa  m 
every  part  of  life,  232. 

Astronomy,  a  study  of  great  importance.  170. 

\tliens,  if  not  the  mother,  was  at  least  the  nurse,  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  1 1.    Tbl» 
subject  continued,  12.      The  Athenians  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  ibid. 

Attention,  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every  sort  of  learning,  32.  A  want  of  it  is 
either  folly  or  madness,  7-k  Nothing  to  be  done  well  without  a  naao  can  commaad 
it  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  occasion  requires,  102.  Strongly  recommended. 
ISO. 
'  Attentions,  a  necessary  ingre<lient  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  156.  A  tribute  which  ail  wo- 
men expect,  158.      Ought  never  to  be  omitted,  187. 

Atterfoury  (Bishop  of  Rochester)  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Ormood*8  absconding.  293. 

Attic  Salt,  origin  of  that  expres&ion,  11.      Recommended  to  Mr  Stanhope,  120. 

.\ttilius  Regulus,  remarkable  instance  of  his  probity,  24b 

.-\vaux  (Mons.  de)  his  adroitness  as  a  negotiator  commended,  248,  290.  His  lecten 
excellent,  165. 

Avarijc,  its  fatal  effects  insUnced  in  the  story  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta,  29. 

Augurs,  their  oflicc  at  Rome,  17. 

Avuir  du  monde,  a  very  just  and  happy  expression,  277. 

Aurora,  why  called  the  harbinger  of  day,  59. 

Authors,  the  best  of  them  are  generally  tbe  severest  critics  on  their  own  works,  10^, 
253. 

Awkwardness,  from  what  cau^e  it  proceeds,  and  the  embarrassments  it  occasions,  in- 
stanced in  the  portrait  of  an  awkward  roan,  74.  An  awkwardness  of  expression  am 
words  should  be  studiously  avoided.  75,  144  Very  alienating.  154^  Gradaitt  .  > 
in  it.  235       .-\  more  real  disadvantage  than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be,  434. 

Axioms  in  trade,  438. 

B. 

Badfnage,  an  art  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  248. 

Baltic,  an  £ng)i*li  r>quadron  to  be  sent  thither,  to  divert  the  Swedes,  328. 
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Bash  fulness,  the  characteristic  of  ao  Englishman,  44,  69.     See  Mauoatte  komU, 

Bath  (Earl  of)  his  death,  and  will,  the  subject  of  general  conTersation,  379.     Particu- 

]ars  of  his  immense  fortune,  and  of  his  Lordship's  character,  ibid. 
Bayard  (Chevalier)  had  the  honour  of  knighting  Francis  the  First  of  France,  348. 
Beaufort,  (Mons.  de)  governed  by  Madame  de  Montbaioo,  436. 
Beauty,  the  subject  on  which  moftt  women  are  openest  to  flattery,  129» 
Bedford  (Duke  of)  formed,  in  1767,  a  new  ministry,  417. 
Behaviour  and  learning  should  be  inseparable,  80. 

Belligarde  (Abbe  de)  his  Art  de  piaire  data  In  Conversation  commended,  111. 
Bent  ley  (Dr)  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  learned  man  in  England,  232. 
Berkeley  (Bp.)  Remark  on  his  Treatise  on  Matter,  164% 
Berkenrode  (Madame  de)  a  favourite  of  Mr  Stanhope's,  240. 
Berlin,  a  splendid  court,  164.     Frenchified,  278.     The  politest  and   most   shining 

court  in  Europe,  and  the  most  useful  one  a  young  man  can  visit,  282.  302.     The 

military  government  on  a  better  footing  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  174. 
The  arts  and  wisdom  of  government  conspicuous  there,  284. 
Bernis,  (Cardinal)  his  disgrace  sudden,  and  the  reasons  for  it  as  little  understood  a« 

those  of  his  elevation,  349. 
BestuchefT,  to  what  his  disgrace  wa.«  probably  owing,  332. 
Bible,  almost  every  place  mentioned  therein  makes  a  part  of  Turkey,  85. 
Bibliomanie.  should  be  guarded  against,  220. 

Bielifeldt's  Letters,  a  publication  containing  many  notorious  lies,  379. 
Bienseance,  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  259* 
Billet-doux,  the  manner  how  it  should  be  written,  29. 
Bissy  (Messieurs  de>  Mr  Stanhope  intrusted  to  their  care,  248. 
Blackheath.  all  the  fruit  there  in  1756  destroyed  by  unseasonable  weather,  333. 
Blake  (Admiral).     See  Weight  o/MeiaL 
Blot  (Madame  de)  though  excessively  pretty,  yet  constant  to  her  husband,  250.      An 

attachment  to  her  reroromended,  ibid.     251,  253,  255, 258.     A  piece  of  mohair  pre- 
sented to  her,  262. 
Boccage  (Mons.  and  Madame  de)  an  attention  to  them  enjoined  to  .Mr  Stanhope*  23^. 

242.     Mons.  Boccage*s  character  of  Mr  Stanhope,  276. 
Bocliart  (Mons.)  gives  Lord  Chesterfield  a  good  account  of  Mr  Stanhope,  115. 
Boeotian,  why  that  term  applied  to  a  stupid  fellow,  53. 
Boerhaave,  his  physical  advice  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  353. 
Bolittgbroke  (  Lord)  his  character,  202.     His  Letters  on  Patriotism  extolled,  207.      His 

Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  239.     The  amazing  superiority  of  his  style. 

247.     His  Letters  on  the  Use  of  History,  271.     His  Philosophical  works,  305. 
Bon   Mot-s  should  be  cautiously  use<l  in  conversation,  129.     Rule  of  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  them,  183. 
Book  M  an  acquaintance  with  them  indispensable  even  to  a  man  of  the  world,  1 13.     How 

far  a  taste  for  curious  books,  or  scarce  and  valuable  tracts,  is  commendable,  170,  220. 

In  what  manner  a  casual  loss  of  application  to  books  may  be  supplied,  183.     Many 

loKi*  a  great  deal  of  time  by  frivolous  reading,  180,  216.     Looking  too  close  to  them 

an  ugly  trick,  and  detrimental  to  the  eyes,  71. 
Borgliese  (  Princess)  at  the  head  of  the  bwu-monde  at  Rome,  218. 
Boroughs,  their  price  raised  from  five-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  to  twice  that  '>!.• 

4l(i      Two  seats  for  a  borough  sold  for  nine  thousand  pounds,  421. 
Bos  ( Abbe  de)  his  Reflections  star  la  Poiene  et  la  Peintttre,  commended,  406. 
Botlnnar  (  Count)  had  a  very  bad  species  of  the  small-pox,  334. 
Boucliet  (Madame  du)  objected  to  some  particulars  relative  to  the  funeral  of  Mr  Stan. 

hope,  423.      Lord  Chesterfield  saw  no  reason  to  retract.  In  general,  an  opinion  ht- 

had  given  her,  428. 
Bouhours  ( Pere)  his  Maniire  de  bien  penMer  dans  Us  Ouvrages  d* Esprit  commended. 

121 ,  138,  217.     And  bis  SwU  des  PensSes  ingenieuses,  217. 
Bradford  family,  their  estates  in  possession  of  the  Pulteneys,  379^  414b 
Brown  (Lady)  had  the  gout  in  her  eye,  360. 
Bruhl  (  Count)  much  in  fashion  in  England,  386.     Married  the  Dowager  Counte&s  of 

Egremont,  411. 
Brunswick  (  Ferdinand,  Prince  of)  played  a  prudent  and  a  saving  game,  323.     A  blue 

ribband  intended  for  him,  347,  348,  331.     His  critical  situation,  352,  354     Tbi* 

4Z 
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blue  ribbftiid  given  to  the  Hereditary  Priaee  was  a  mark  of  very  mnarkablt  dhdac- 

tion  »hewn  to  the  family,  995. 
Brussels,  the  chief  town  of  Brabant,  72.      Famous  for  camblets  and  foe  laces  Vd 

Enjoys  some  singular  privileges,  73 
Bruyere  (  M.  de  la)  bis  characters  recommended,  IGO,  842,  256.     €}ne  of  his  muaH 

commended,  313 
Buccleugb  (  Duke  of)  to  be  married  to  Lady  Betty  Montague,  406>. 
Bullfinch,  its  docility  recommended  to  Mr  Stanhope's  imitation,  SO.     Udeoa  tkedcssk 

of  one,  15i. 
Burrish  (Mr)  furnished  Mr  Stanhope  with  recommendatory  letters  to  Muwcb,  300L 
Busbcquius,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  301. 
Business,  thooe  who  see  only  the  outside  of  it  pant  after  its  hidden  cbarms  141.    Eaal? 

reconcileable  with  pleasure,  181,  189.  310.     Business  in  one  half  of  tbeday  is  the 

best  preparative  for  pleasure  in  the  other  half,  328b 
Bussy  Rabutin.     See  Serign& 
B  *  *  *  (  Lord)  played  im  dmws  det  carUt^  372.     Likely  to  accommodate  late  Batten 

with  Mr  Pitt,  382.     The  oppo«itioo  propose  poblidy  to  attack  his  Locdsliip  in  fV- 

liament,  391.     Probably  outwiued  his  antagonist  into  a  peerage,  40 i.     In  poliik^ 

affected  to  be  inrisible,  414. 


Cssar,  why  mors  pleasing  than  Cato,  210. 
Cagnoni  (Mons.)  a  very  able  man  of  business,  174. 
Calais,  the  last  town  the  English  kept  possession  of  in  France,  72. 
Calendar.     See  New  Style. 
Calprenede,  the  best  of  all  the  old  romances,  278. 
Cambridge,  not  a  seminary  of  politeness,  213,  244.  289. 
Camillus,  an  instance  of  lus  greatness  of  soul,  22. 

Canton,  a  sea-port  in  China,  from  whence  all  our  tea  and  china  is  brought,  89. 
Capello  (Mons.  and  Madame)  an  intimacy  in  their  family  recommended  to  SCr  Stan- 
hope. 196,  199. 
Capiuls,  uniTersally  the  residence  of  arts  and  sciences,  188,  198. 
Captains  of  Foot,  few  of  them  but  what  are  better  company  than  Descartes  or  Newtoo, 

28a 

r-ardinals,  their  number  and  authority,  113.      A  preference  expected  by  tliem  pointed 

out,  187 
Carving  a  necessary  accomplishment,  163. 

C^«<4ndra.  some  account  of  that  romance,  7.      It  cannot  be  too  much  abridged,  276l 
Case  (Madame  de)  handsome,  and  invincibly  modest,  25i,  256. 
Ca^es,  two  never  exactly  alike,  281. 

Catiline,  his  conspiracy  an  unhappy  subject  for  tragedy,  274. 
Cato  tbv  Censor,  regr«>tting  only  three  actions  in  his  life,  9. 
Censors,  when  first  instituted,  21.      Lord  Chesterfield  assumed  a  similar  character  ic 

the  directions  to  Mr  Stanhope,  201. 
Ceremonies,  though  silly  things  in  themselves,  yet  are  necessary  to  be  known,  410 

Sec  Forms. 
("iiambermaids,  have  sometimes  caused  such  revolutions  at  courts,  as  have  produced  stil! 

greater  changes,  283. 
Charlemagne,  his  crown  sdll  shewn  in  the  cathedral  at  Brussels,  73. 
Ciiarles  I.  (  King  of  England)  his  character,  93- 

Charles  II.  (King  of  England)  his  character,  93.     In  what  particular  his  rtign  meri- 
torious. 217. 
Charles  V.  (  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Spain)  a  short  account  of.  66^      A  say. 

ing  of  his,  215. 
Charles  VI.  (Emperor  of  Germany)  some  account  of  him,  and  hissuccrsaor  the  Queen 

of  Hungary,  76. 
Charles  JX.  (King  of  France)  commissioned  Vi»count  Dorte  to  murder  the  Hugaenoc» 

at  Bayonne.  228 
Charles  XII.  (King  of  Sweden,  his  heroism  admired,  but  the  man  nowhere  beloved 

210. 
(*harlotte  (Queen)  her  character,  388. 
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Chartres  (Colonel)  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  loss  of  cha 
racter,  212. 

Chatham  (Earl  of).     See  Pitt. 

Chemists,  as  they  extract  some  spirit  out  of  every  substance,  so  a  sensible  man  elicits 
something  which  is  worth  knowing  out  of  every  being  that  he  converses  with,  135. 

Chesterfield  (EUvl  of)  his  motives  for  writing  the  letters  in  this  Collection,  Advertue- 
maU.     Objections  obviated,  Poatcripi  to  AdvertiMtmenL     Ceasing  to  dictate  as  a  pa- 
rent,  his  Lordship  auumes  the  character  of  an  indulgent  friend.  112.     Afler  strictly 
scrutinising  his  son.  candidly  tells  him  the  fiiults  he  hath  discovered,  113.     The  post 
of  Secretary  of  Sute  in  some  measure  inflicted  on  him,  116.     Desires  Mr  Stanhope 
to  make  htm  the  confidant  of  bis  amusements,  117,  132.     The  errors  attending  the 
younger  part  of  his  Lordship's  life  arose  from  an  ambition  of  bang  esteemed  a  man 
efplauitre,  119.     When  with  Addison  and  Pope,  thought  himself  in  company  aa 
much  above  him  as  if  he  had  been  with  all  the  Princes  in  Europe,  128      Renews 
his  entreaties  to  Mr  Stanhope,  to  consider  him  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  132. 
Used  to  call  the  Irish  his  countrymen,  136.     Happy  in  resigning  his  office,  139. 
Purchased  the  hall  pillars,  stair-case,  &c.  of  Canons.  157.     Received  benefit  from 
the  Bath  waters,  165.     Always  rose  early  in  a  morning,  171.     Sent  Mr  Stanhope 
his  own  diamond  buckles.  186.     Writes  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Mr  Stan- 
hope and  a  dissipated  Englishman,  193.     His  strict  attention  to  purity  of  language, 
206.      Differs  from  Cicero  in  his  definition  of  an  orator,  ibid.     His  definition  of 
prose  and  poetry,  25.     His  embarrassment  on  entering  the  gay  world,  how  shaken 
off,  2ia     Built  a  new  picture-gallery  at  Blackheath,  226.     Brought  into  Parlia. 
ment  a  bill  for  reforming  the  calendar,  244p,  249.     Tells  Mr  Stanhope  what  perfec. 
tions  he  shall  expect  from  him  when  they  meet,  246.     Convinced  of  the  importance 
of  eloquence,  applied  himself  early  to  it,  247.     Commisuons  Mr  Stanhope  to  purchase 
for  him  two  pictures  by  Titian,  251.     Sends  three  pieces  of  Mohairs  to  Paris,  259. 
His  own  account  of  his  entrance  into  the  great  world,  261.     A  ban  mot  of  his  Lord- 
ship's, 278.     His  uncommon  anxiety  for  Mr  Stanhope's  acquiring  every  perfection, 
279.     A  remarkable  insunce  of  his  Lordship's  inclination  to  please,  when  first  he 
was  ambassador  in  Holland,  282.     Is  fearful  lest  his  own  former  passion  for  play 
should  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr  Stanhope's  character,  283.     Acknowledges 
his  own  success  in  life  to  be  more  owing  to  leM  maniirea,  than  to  say  superior  degree 
of  merit  or  knowledge,  285.     Cut  off  by  deafness  from  the  pleasures  of  society,  289. 
His  adroitness,  in  1744,  at  the  Hague.  29L     Acknowledges  his  juvenile  weaknease», 
294.     Left  off  buying  pictures  in  the  way  of  virtii,  295.     Regrets  his  neglect  of  the 
art  of  pleasing  in  his  youth,  296.     Receives  a  present  from  the  Electress  Palatine, 
in  return  for  some  fans  which  he  had  sent  her,  297.     Describes  a  set  of  Maxima  for 
the  use  of  Mr  Stanhope,  298.     Describes  the  weariness  occasioned  by  the  company 
of  a  worthy  relation,  who  was  sensible  and  learned,  but  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  manners,  and  in  address,  299.     His  remarks  on  Oriental  History,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Jews,  301.     Had  an  extraordinary  barbet  brought  him  from  France, 
ibid.     Reading  becomes  bis  only  refuge,  305.     What  hia  practice  at  Cambridge,  on 
meeting  with  shining  pieces  of  eloquence,  307.      His  great  object  #as,  to  be  at  all 
events  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  308.    Describes  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  ibid.      Retirement,  which  was  his  choice  when  in  health  and  spirits,  at 
length  became  indispensable,  309.     His  conduct  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
ibid.     Wishes  only  to  be  the  counsellor  and  minister  of  Mr  Stanhope's  rising  ambi- 
tion,  309.     Spoke  in  Parliament  before  he  was  of  age,  and  experienced  on  that  oc- 
casion the  indulgence  of  the  House,  311.     What  the  motive  of  his  playing  whilst  at 
Bath,  314.      Foresaw  the  secret  aim  of  the  treaty  in  1746  between  the  two  empresses, 
315.      Received  benefit  from  the  Bath  waters,  323.     Laments  the  situation  of  hi^i 
country.  324.     His  way  of  life  at  Bath,  ibid.     The  melancholy  sute  of  his  health, 
332.     Sends  Mr  Stanhope  some  quadrille  tables,  335.      Is  not  anxious  to  prolong 
life,  but  wishes  to  mitigate  its  evils,  343.     When,  and  why,  he  learnt  the  Spanish 
language,  352.     Nourished  at  Blackheath,  by  an  ass,  a  cow,  and  a  goat,  ibid.     Ver- 
tumnus  and  Pomona  propitious  to  him,  353.      In  what  manner  he  bore  disappoint- 
ments, 355.     Enables  Mr  Stanhope  to  extricate  himself  from  some  pecuniary  incon- 
▼eniencea,  ibid.     Blackheath  properly  his  habiution,  359.     Is  attacked  for  the  first 
time  by  some  symptoms  of  the  stone  and  gravel,  369.      Fixed  a  separation  between 
Ms  brother  and  his  wife,  371.      Difiiculties  attending  that  negotiation,  372.     At 
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seventy  years  of  mge,  found  nothing  either  worth  <iesartng  or  feariog,  375^ 
Mr  Stanhope  five  hundred  pounds,  for  one  quarter  of  a  year's  allowance,  3S0l  Re- 
duced to  the  miserable  situation  of  the  Sphinx's  riddle,  394.  Sends  Mr  Sualiop« 
two  hundred  pounds  for  a  Christmas  box,  39&.  Gave  his  proxy  fur  repealing  tbr 
American  Sump-act,  397.  Imagined  he  had  some  skill  in  medtcine,  402.  Hb 
disorder  in  1732  was  a  febrific  humour  which  fell  into  hb  legs,  406.  The  uwih  cf 
France,  in  1741,  snatched  him  from  the  grave,  407.  Hb  prescription  for  the  head- 
acb,  415-  Continues  very  lame  and  weak,  and  deq»airs  of  ever  getting  mnj  sttcngit 
in  his  legs,  418.  Calls  himself  a  very  good  quack,  419.  llelicd  too  much  oa  the 
promise  of  a  great  minister,  ibid.  Sends  Mr  Stanhope  some  of  the  Duchess  of  Soooer- 
set's  snuflT,  4^.  Approves  of  the  manner  in  which  his  son  was  buried,  and  wiahn 
to  see  Mrs  Stanhope  and  her  two  children,  351.  Takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
charge  of  the  children,  424.  Fixes  them  at  school  with  Mons.  Ferny,  425u  Cnx% 
Mrs  Sunhope,  from  Bath,  a  description  of  hb  own  state  of  health,  ^^6,  427.  Bia 
observations  on  the  planting  of  pines  and  oaks,  4?9.  Hb  remaHLs  oo  the  MaiioM 
of  Cardinal  de  Ketx,  433.  Maxims  by  his  Lordship,  434.  Hb  hunxiroiis  peti- 
tion to  King  George  the  Second,  439.  Recommends  Mrs  Cleland  to  Madame  dt 
Tencin,  442.  Had  no  skill  in  fortune-telling,  443.  Exchanges  coqucttry  lor  friend- 
ship, 444.  Acknowledges  the  favour  of  Mr  Jemingham*s  elegant  verses,  446^  The 
Grub- Street  writers  fathered  their  productions  on  hb  Lordship,  449l  AcknowiedgCk 
the  civilities  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  ibid.  450. 

Chevalier  des  Ordres  du  Roi,  origin  of  that  title,  270. 

Chevreuse  (Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de)  governed  by  the  Druidi  for  the  tine  beiaic. 
436. 

Chigi  (Cardinal)  what  a  remarkable  particularity  in  him,  193 

Childe  (Sir  Josiah)  hb  little  book  on  trade  commended,  239. 

China,  conquered  by  the  Tartars,  89.  Reckoned  the  most  populous  countty  in  the 
world,  ibid.     Its  emperors,  absolute  as  they  are,  govern  with  justice  and  equity,  ftl. 

Chronology,  its  nature  and  use,  34,  40. 

Chudleigh  (Miss)  visited  Mr  Stanhope  at  Dresden,  391,  392.  Her  absence  from  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  it  succeeded  well,  393.  Well  vrncd 
in  the  arts  of  couirts,  400. 

(^cero,  no  man  succeeded  better  as  an  orator,  10.  Hb  epistles  are  the  most  perfcvt 
model  of  good  writing,  ibid.  Particularly  those  to  Atticus,  123.  Hb  philosophies 
works  highly  admired,  312. 

Civility,  particularly  due  to  all  uomen,  95. 

Civilities,  of  inferiors  and  rustics  often  troublesome  and  disgu!»ting  tu  men  of  rink,  ^ 

Classical  works,  a  gentleman  sliould  understand  those  of  every  language,  273. 

Claudian,  his  encomiums  on  virtue,  68. 

Clairaut  (Mons.)  gives  Lord  Chesterfield  a  friendly  account  of  Mr  Stanhope,  297. 

Cleanliness,  an  indisputable  duty,  186. 

Cleland  (Mrs)  recommended  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Madame  de  Tencin.  442. 

Clercie  (Madame)  her  bouse  at  Milan  the  tesort  of  people  of  fashion,  21ol 

Clive  (Captain).      See  Asia. 

Code  Frederique,  its  good  eflects,  305. 

Coderc  (Mons.)  instructed  Mr  Stanhope  in  modern  history,  geography  and  chroooio<  .. 
96. 

Colas  (an  ignorant,  insignificant  Frenchman)  epigram  on  his  death,  48. 

Cold  Bath,  prejudicial  in  arthritic  or  rheumatic  cases,  397. 

Collana,  what  it  originally  was,  and  what  it  now  is,  217. 

Colman  (Mr)  remarks  on  hb  Comedy,  (the  Jealous  Wife,)  359 

Communications  from  men  of  merit,  the  greatest  pleasure  any  body  can  feel,  101.  Ob- 
servation of  Tacitus  on  the  same,  ibid. 

Commerce,  remarks  on  that  of  France,  236. 

Commissions,  a  man  should  avoid  charging  himself  with  such  as  are  trifling.  264. 

Common-place  observations,  tlie  ordinary  topics  of  witlings  and  coxcombs,  150. 

Company.  Two  sorts  of  good  company  ;  and  every  man  has  ii  in  his  power,  bv  de- 
serving it,  to  get  into  the  best,  128.  Rules  for  conversation  in  mixed  companies, 
129.  General  directions  for  conduct  in  company,  166,  167.  Nothing  forms  s 
young  man  so  much  as  respecuble  and  superior  company,  274^ 
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Comte  de  Oabriis  (two  little  volumes  to  called)  conuins  the  extravagancies  of  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbins,  used  to  this  day  by  the  Cabalists  and  Rosicrudans,  J  64. 

Congreve  (  Mr)  points  out  a  sort  of  critics  to  whom  authors  are  accidentally  obliged,  28^. 

Connections,  what  sort  of  them  most  eligible,  231. 

Conscience,  nothing  so  comfortable  as  a  good  one,  4^1.  A  bad  one  represented  by  au 
allegory,  ibid. 

Consciousness,  the  term  defined,  41. 

ConsuUr  Government,  iu  institution  a  remarkable  epocha  in  the  Roman  History,  2U. 

Consus,  the~<7od  of  Counsel,  18. 

Contempt,  nothing  more  impatiently  borne,  or  less  forgiven,  113.  Wrongs  may  be 
forgiven,  but  contempt  never  is.  1^  It  should  therefore  most  cATiAilly  be  conceal- 
ed, 161. 

Conti  (Prince  oO  governed  by  his  sister,  436w 

Convent.     See  Air  du  Convent. 

Conversation,  how  conducted  by  a  well-bred  man.  111. 

Conway  (General)  his  character,  .'i89.  Desired  by  the  King  to  keep  the  seals  till  a 
successor  could  be  appointed,  413,  417. 

Corinth,  its  commerce  considerable,  53w 

Corneille,  the  restorer  of  true  taste  in  France,  237. 

Corsicans,  a  short  account  of,  320. 

Cosel  (Countess)  commissions  Mr  Stanhope  to  sell  some  diamonds  for  her,  283. 

CoUerel  (Sir  Clement)  why  sent  to  Holland,  to  invest  the  Priiice  of  Orange  with 

.    knighthood,  349. 

Cotton  grows  upon  shrubs  and  bushes  about  three  feet  high,  88. 

Covetousness,  exemplified  by  an  anecdote,  28. 

Countenance,  should  always  be  kept  unmoved  and  unembarrassed,  183.  People  un- 
used to  the  world  have  babbling  countenances,  277.     See  Douceur. 

Country,  to  die  in  defence  of  it,  the  most  glorious  of  all  actions,  13. 

Couriand  ( Duchess  of )  extremely  welUbred,  135.  136. 

Courtier,  without  parts  and  knowledge,  the  most  frivolous  of  human  beings,  150.  Not 
more  adroit  in  dissimulation  than  m.iny  a  country  farmer,  ibid.  His  employment  is 
as  much  a  trade  as  a  shoemaker's,  283. 

Courts,  the  best  schools  for  teaching  the  manners  ot  the  world,  148.  Remarks  on 
thtm,  190,  191.  The  best  key  to  characters,  257.  Merit  without  favour  does  liule 
there,  283.  Their  maniirm  personal,  local,  and  temporal,  289.  The  theatre  of  war 
to  a  negotiator,  298. 

Cowper  (Lord  Chancellor)  in  what  his  strength  as  an  orator  consisted,  205* 

Cranmer  (Mr)  a  very  sensible  merchant,  173w 

Craven  (Lord)  the  professed  and  valorous  knight-errant  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  376. 
Mr  Harte  had  free  access  to  his  lordship's  papers,  ibid. 

Crebillon  the  Younger,  his  literary  character,  237,  248.  Allusions  to  a  sentimenul 
novel  of  his.  253.     An  absurdity  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  274. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  his  act  of  navigation  gave  a  severe  blow  to  a  considerable  article  of 
the  Dutch  profits,  433. 

Cumberland  (  Duke  of)  remarks  on  the  neutrality  which  bis  Royal  Hignness  conclud- 
ed with  Marshal  Richelieu,  319.  His  arrival  in  England  expected  to  make  a  bustle, 
320.  Resigned  his  commission,  322.  No  probability  of  his  resuming  his  employ- 
ments,  323.  Talked  of  bringing  his  convention  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, 324. 

Curiosity,  by  what  means  it  may  b«  gratified  without  appearing  impertinent,  141. 

Curius,  bis  disinterestedness,  47. 

Customs.     See  Forms. 

C         e  (Madam)  elopes  from  her  husband,  and  comes  to  London  ^th  «  jeweller.  350 

D. 

Dancing,  how  far  a  necessary  qualification,  104.     Though  a  trifle  in  itself,  gives  halN- 

tually  a  genteel  carriage,  163. 
Dante,  his  language  obscure  and  difficult,  217. 
Daphne,  why  changed  into  a  laurel,  8. 
Dauphin,  why  the  heir  apparent  of  France  so  called,  79. 
Day  of  Judgment,  a  poem  of  Dr  Swifl's,  under  that  title,  287 
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DecemTiri,  elected  for  the  iostitutioo  of  new  Uws  in  the  yew  of  Roote  SOU.  ti»  B«- 

nMos  before  that  period  baTiiig  no  written  ttatutea,  22. 
Decency,  one  of  the  most  imporUnt  poinU  of  life,  what  it  properly  is,  31. 
Degenfeldt  (Madame)  a  Dutch  beauty.  900. 

Demagogues,  should  be  cautious  of  assembling  the  populace  unneceaanrily,  168. 
Demosthenes,  some  account  of.  11.     Became  a  celebrated  orator,  iMM.«riifaiCnB4ii^  he 

laboured  under  many  natural  diftadvantages,  77,  105b  207.     Hb  ddnitiDa  of  the  fe> 

quisites  for  an  orator.  71. 
Denmark  (King  of)  well  paid  by  France  for  his  neutrality,  352. 
Description,  iu  importance  in  poetry,  57,  58. 
Devonshire  ( Puke  oQ  laboured  hard  to  reconcile  the  Ministry,  323.      Hia 

tion  an  important  event,  362. 
De  Witt  (  Pensionary)  by  what  means  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  pleasure  amidst  a  nnl- 

tiplicity  of  business,  121.  211,  283. 
Diamonds,  an  article  nobody  would  purchase  without  seeing,  383 
Dictator,  the  origin  of  that  office  at  Rome,  12. 
Dido,  her  history  epitomised,  4. 
Diet  of  the  Empire,  what  it  is,  and  where  held,  73. 
Diogenes  ridicules  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  for  thrir  indolence  and  nciglect  of  udoea- 

tion,  30.     A  wise  man  for  despising  ceremonies,  but  a  fool  Ibr  dicwing  that  be  did 

so,  lOi. 
Disaffected,  how  the  term  is  used.  103b 
Disappointments,  easily  borne  by  a  wise  man,  355. 

Diasimulation  no  busines*  can  be  carried  on  without  some  d^ee  of  it,  183.      See  Si- 
mulation. 
Distich  made  upon  the  good  fortune  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  their  oiarriagcs,  76i. 
Dorchester  (Lady)  an  odd  saying  of  hers,  171. 
Dorset  (Duke  of)  remarks  on  his  administratioo  hi  Ireland,  309. 
Dorte  (Viscount)  his  spirited  letter  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  when  mmmiwium.d  to 

murder  the  Huguenou  at  Bayonne,  228b 
Douceur  of  countenance  recommended,  30 

Dresden,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  exorbitant  in  that  city,  380. 
Dress,  in  what  the  difference  of  it  between  a  man  of  sense  and  a  fop  oonaista,  lOib    Aa 

attention  to  it  recommended,  1 12.     What  the  fashionable  dress  for  gentlemen  in  the 

year  1748.  173      A  man's  sense  and  character  may  be  judged  from  it,  ibid.     Roles 

for  it,  201.     One  of  the  various  ingredients  that  contribute  to  the  art  of  pleasing. 

261. 
Drinking,  how  an  excess  in  it  may  be  decently  avoided,  284. 
Du  Closs,  a  reflection  of  his  mentioned  with  approbation,  251. 
Dunkirk,  belonged  formerly  to  the  Spaniards,  taken  by  OliTer  Cromwell,  and  sold  to 

France,  72. 
Du  Pin  (  Madame)  had  beauty,  art,  and  reading,  252.    An  arrangement  with  that  lad« 

recommended,  255,  256,  27a 
Duval  (Mons.)  recommended  to  Mr  Stanhope,  416.     Gives  I^ord  Chesterfield  an  ac- 
count of  Leipsig  and  of  Mr  Stanhope.  158.     His  challenge  to  the  latter  gentleman 

in  rhyme,  171. 

£. 

Earthquakes,  in  the  year  1750,  two  were  fell  at  London  in  twenty-eight  dajrs,  29U. 

Education,  iu  imporunce.  147- 

Edward  1.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  (Kings  of  England)  their  character,  9a 

Edward  VI.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  nine  years  old,  and  died  at  fifteen,  93. 

Egotism,  should  be  banished  from  conversation,  129.      Is  as  proper  and  satisfactoni 

amongst  intimate  friends,  as  it  is  impertinent  and  ilLplaced  among  strangers,  328. 
Egremont  (Earl  of)  died  of  an  apoplexy,  370-      His  Countess  was  aiWwards  marri<^ 

to  Count  Briibl,  41 1. 
Einsiedlen  (  Count  de)  questioned  very  closely  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  188. 
Elections,  the  frenzy  of  them  carried  in  1768  to  an  amasing  height  in  this  kingdom,  4ii. 
Eliot  (Mr)  gives  a  favourable  account  of  Mr  Sunhope,  159.     His  concern  at  the  Um 

of  his  father,  169.    His  friendship  brought  Mr  Stanhope  into  Parliament,  302,  307« 
Eliiabeth  (Qncen  of  England)  her  character,  Oa 
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Ellis  (Mr)  nephew  to  Lord  ChetftrBeld,  400.  A  red  ribband  and  a  negodadon  into 
Spain  intended  for  him,  ibid. 

Eloquence,  more  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the  English  cooslitudon,  in  this  coun 
try  Uian  in  any  other,  205,  807.     The  works  of  Cicero  and  Plato  haTe  been  pre- 
senred  to  posterity  by  their  eloquence,  312. 

Employment,  whether  in  business  or  in  pleasure,  should  be  attended  to,  130. 

Emulation,  a  sensible  pleasure  and  a  warrantable  pride,  1 12. 

England,  originally  called  Briuin,  95.  Invaded  by  the  Danes,  ibid.  What  the  two 
great  epoehas  in  its  history,  153.  The  only  monarchy  in  the  world  that  can  proper- 
ly  be  said  to  have  a  constitution,  221.  In  the  year  1764^  appeared  supinely  tame  to 
the  insulu  of  France  and  Spain,  381,  383. 

English,  a  mauvaise  honte,  and  an  awkward  bashfulness,  or  embarrassment,  their  db- 
tinguishing  character,  44,  69,  293.  Spoken  badly  by  almost  all  Eni^lish  people  who 
have  no  learning.  92.  Why  foreign  travel  is  generally  useless  to  them,  111.  Are 
very  often,  even  in  Parliament,  incredibly  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs,  139.  Which 
the  best  of  their  authors,  211,  273.  The  English  coffee-house  at  Paris  a  most  de- 
grading  place,  222.  Character  of  the  Milors  Anglois  there,  223.  Their  gallantries 
(in  foreign  countries)  have  a  low  turn,  227.  Every  porter  in  England  is  a  con. 
summate  politician,  248. 

Entregent,  a  French  term  for  the  polite  jargon  of  good  company,  163. 

Envy,  a  mean  and  most  tormenting  passion,  32.     Beautifully  described  by  Ovid,  56. 

Eon  (M.  de).     See  Guerchy. 

Epitaph  on  Colas,  a  vain  obscure  Frenchman,  106.  On  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  young 
lady,  ibid. 

Epithets,  what  they  are,  32.     Illustrated  by  a  striking  passage  from  Ovid,  58^ 

Error,  is  properly  the  object  of  compassion,  not  of  persecution  or  of  ridicule,  126. 

Essex  (Earl  of)  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Miss  Bladen,  429. 

Estrada  (Comte  de)  bis  character  as  an  ambassador,  281. 

Ks trade  (Mons.  de)  his  Letters  commended,  280. 

t.ugenia  (a  tragedy  by  Mr  Frsncis)  its  reception  on  the  English  stage,  272,  278. 

..xcbange,  the  technical  terms  of  it  easily  acquired,  320.  A  dull,  but  useful  know, 
ledge,  350. 

F. 

Fabricius,  his  remarkable  moderation,  47, 

Fagel  (the  Greffier)  his  character.  433. 

Familiarity,  should  not  be  indiscriminate,  190. 

Fashion.     See  Dress. 

Favour*,  the  greatest,  by  being  awkwardly  conferred,  may  give  offence,  249. 

Female  politics,  do  not  originate  from  the  head.  436. 

Fenelon  (Archbishop  of  Cambray)  some  remarks  on  his  general  character,  and  particu* 
larly  on  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Madame  Maiotenoo,  295. 

Ferdinand.     See  Brunswick. 

Firmian  (Baron)  his  panegyric  on  Mr  Stanhope,  191. 

Flappers,  their  office  at  Laputa,  131,  194. 

Flattery,  allowable  with  women,  95.  In  what  manner  it  should  be  used,  129,  182. 
183.  Every  woman  may  be  gained  by  any  sort  of  it,  and  every  man  by  some  sort 
or  other,  275.  Though  a  base  coin,  is  the  necessary  pockeumoney  at  court,  434. 
See  Beauty,  Understanding. 

Fleming  (Count)  well  calculated  to  retrieve  the  Saxon  finances,  381.  Though  a  hot 
man,  a  wise  one,  387.     His  death,  413. 

Folly.     See  Weakness. 

Fontenelle  ( Abb^)  his  PbtraUUdea  Momk»  informing  and  pleasing,  149,  170. 

Foreign  business,  the  immediate  object  of  Mr  Stanhope's  destination,  238. 

Foreign  ministers,  in  what  manner  they  should  transact  business,  164.  llieir  profession 
has  an  agreeable  peculiarity  in  it,  24i8.  The  French  greatly  superior  to  the  English 
in  this  department,  ibid.  Should  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  a  trans- 
lator for  the  European  language,  285.  Can  never  be  good  men  of  business,  unle:is 
they  are  also  agreeable  men  of  pleasure,  290.  The  political  differences  of  th^ir 
couna  should  never  influence  their  pcnonal  behaviour,  327.  Instructive  rosxinis 
for  them,  434w 
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Foreign  Tnvel.     See  Travelling. 

Forgetfulness,  proceeds  singly  from  want  of  attention,  71. 

Forms,  their  difference  in  different  nations  should  be  attended  to,  125^  1^  289. 

Fortification,  how  far  a  knowledge  of  that  science  necessary  to  a  gentleman,  156,  181. 

Fox  (Mr  Henry)  on  the  death  of  Mr  Pelbam,  Ulked  of  fur  Prime  Minister,  310. 
Some  traits  of  his  character,  ibid.  Declared  Secretary  of  State,  311.  Resigned  tbt 
day  following,  318.     Endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Ministry,  323. 

Foxhunters,  a  species  of  beings  appropriated  to  this  kingdom,  262. 

France,  the  names  of  the  twelve  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided,  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  each,  82.  Nobody  there  bows  to  the  king  or  kisses  his  hand,  125.  What 
a  remarkable  period  in  its  history,  152.  Poesessei  peculiar  advantages  over  other 
countries,  160.  Their  monarchs  gentle  from  custom,  though  without  any  constitu- 
tional bar  to  their  will,  221.  What  parts  of  the  history  of  that  kingdom  most  nccea. 
sary  to  be  studied,  24l.  Remarks  on  its  commerce,  236,  260 ;  on  iu  parliaments, 
266  ;  on  some  obscure  law-terms,  267.  Hath  always  profited  skilfully  of  its  having 
guaranteed  the  treaty  of  Munster,  275.  The  confusions  arising  from  the  disputes  be- 
tween iu  clergy  and  parliament,  303^  The  affairs  of  that  kingdom  grow  serious. 
30i.  Supplied  all  the  foreign  markets  with  sugar,  320.  Remarks  on  thdr  threat- 
ened invasion  of  England,  356.  In  1761,  France  and  Spain  insulted  this  country 
with  impunity,  381. 

Francis  1.  (King  of  France)  his  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  a  person  he  was  to  receive 
knighthood  from,  348 

Francis  (Mr).     See  Eugenia. 

Frederick  II.  (King  of  Prussia)  when  he  killed  any  quantity  of  wild  boars,  compelfed 
the  Jews  to  purchase  them,  308. 

Frederick  III.  (King  of  Prussia)  the  greatest  and  roost  virtuous  man,  and  the  ablest 
prince  in  Europe,  287,  305.  In  a  very  critical  situation,  317t  319.  Reflcctioos  on 
a  signal  victory  gained  by  that  monarch,  with  some  outlines  of  his  character,  d25i 
That  victory  of  bis  of  more  importance  than  at  first  i|  seemed  to  be,  326»  327. 
Though  in  1758  the  Prussian  monarch  was,  in  Lord  Chesterfield *s  opinion,  mtepk' 
ribuM  mpar  ;  yet,  as  the  jUttrea  seemed  to  amount  to  a  great  degree  of  plurali^,  it 
was  feared  that  bis  courage  and  abilities  must  yield  at  last,  328.  Mr  Stanhope  ad- 
vised to  recommend  himself  to  that  king's  notice,  331.  Pursued  the  advanuges  be 
had  gained,  333.  The  Prince  of  Prussia's  death  was  no  misfortune  to  the  public, 
337.  The  king  surrounded  by  an  immense  number  of  foes,  3.39,  340.  His  great 
actions  disgrace  preceding  histories,  and  incline  us  to  give  credit  to  romances,  342. 
Speculations  on  his  probable  future  conduct,  348|  351.  His  procedure  towards 
Count  Fleming,  386.  His  character  lowered  by  comparison  with  that  of  Prince 
Henry,  392.      ileflections  on  bis  intended  interview  with  the  Emperor  Joseph,  399. 

French,  naturally  easy,  free,  and  polite,  44w  69.  Those  qualifications  cover  many  of 
their  faults,  117.     Who  their  best  classical  writers,  273. 

Friendship,  professions  of  it  from  strangers  should  be  received  with  civility,  but  not  re- 
paid with  confidence,  108,  209.     Real  friendship,  a  slow  grower,  128. 

Fruit,  though  very  wholesome,  should  be  eaten  with  caution,  189. 

Furies,  (the  Uirce,)  their  names  and  office,  56. 

G. 

Gallantry,  at  Paris,  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  woman  of  fashion's  establishment,  237 ;  and 

of  a  man  of  fashion's,  240.      A  turn  to  it  of  great  service  to  a  foreign  minister,  2^ 

In  what  manner  conducted  by  a  man  of  fashion,  2^56. 
Galley-slaves  (in  France)  consist  chiefly  of  Turks  and  criminals,  79. 
Gallican  Church,  its  dispute  with  the  crown  a  very  important  question,  262. 
Gaming,  in  what  manner  a  stranger  is  led  to  it  at  Paris,  222. 
Genealogy,  a  favourite  science  in  Germany,  125. 
Gentleman,  of  what  nature  his  decent  expenses  at  Paris,  233.     Has  but  two  procida^ 

when  injured  or  affronted,  291. 
Geoffraine  (Madame)  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  252. 
Geography,  a  proper  amusement  for  short  evenings,  9,     Necessarily  the  companion  of 

history,  33.     A  general  idea  of  the  science,  and  its  use  explained.  28. 
George  II.  (King  of  England)  detested  gaming,  283*     Nobody  more  expert  in  ali 

parte  of  good-breeding,  that  being  the  particulars  in  every  man's  character,  cif  which  fat 
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first  informed  himself^  98i.  Had  «  good  opinioa  of  Mr  Stanbope,  318,  323  Pre- 
sented the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  serrice  of  plate,  385.  His  d<MUb  expected  ftwD 
a  whimsical  reason,  347. 

George  III.  (King  of  England)  bis  Miyesty's  illness  in  1765  no  uifiing  one.  387. 
Shewed  a  public  dislike  to  his  old  sei  vants,  388.    His  goodness  to  Lord  Chatham,  410. 

German  a  very  useful  language  to  a  negotiator,  284 

Germany,  some  account  of  irs  nine  electors,  83.  Great  erents  frequent  in  that  empire, 
153.  Remarks  on  their  courts,  278.  A  map,  and  some  short  book  of  travels 
through  it,  necessary  companions  on  the  German  roads,  878*  Its  courts  much  more 
nice  and  scrupulous  in  poinu  of  ceremony,  respect,  and  attention,  than  the  greater 
courts  of  France  and  England,  285.  Nothing  but  making  the  empire  heraiitary 
in  the  house  of  Austria  can  give  it  a  proper  strength  and  efficacy,  288k  The  Gcr« 
man  ladies  have  always  a  great  share  in  state  affairs,  436. 

Germans,  seldom  troubled  with  any  extraordinary  ebullitions  of  wit,  285b 

Ghent,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Flanders,  72. 

Glynne  (Sir  John)  hb  unsuccessful  motion  for  annual  Parliaments,  328i 

Good-breeding,  a  most  necessary  and  important  knowledge,  44.  Strongly  recommend- 
ed, 69.  80.  The  principal  of  those  lesser  taleou  which  are  moat  abmlutely  neces. 
sary  to  make  a  man  beloved  and  sought  after  in  private  life ;  a  genteel  easy  manner 
being  of  great  consequence  towards  pleasing,  74.  To  be  acquired  when  young,  89. 
Directions  for  attaining  it,  94.  Further  enlarged  upon,  95.  Its  effects.  111.  All 
the  talents  in  the  world  useless  without  it,  135.  Defined,  800,  201.  With  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  passes  for  good -nature,  291.  Is  Uie  best  security  against 
ill-manners  of  others,  434. 

Good  company,  that  expression  defined,  161,  165. 

Good  manners,  to  those  one  does  not  love,  is  no  more  a  breach  of  truth,  than  **  Your 
**  humble  servant,"  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  277.  'I*he  settled  medium  of  social,  as 
jpacte  is  of  commercial  life,  304. 

Goths,  some  account  of  their  origin  and  government,  81.  Subvert  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  distemper  of  a  gentleman,  393. 

Gower  (Earl)  made  President  of  the  Council,  417. 

Graces  cannut  be  too  much  attended  to,  143L  There  is  no  doing  without  them  in  the 
htuM  mondt,  163.  Mr  Locke  lays  great  stress  on  their  attainment,  168.  Mr  Stan- 
hopes deficiency  in  them  gently  reprimanded,  179.  A  devotion  to  the  graces 
strongly  recommended,  101,  181,  191,  192,  195,  218,  281. 

Grafton  (  Duke  of)  his  character,  389.  His  reason  for  resigning  in  1766  his  office  of 
SecreUry  of  State,  398.  Uncertain  whether  he  was  to  continue  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
Treasury,  417.  Engaged  to  bring  Mr  Sunhope  into  Parliament,  if  possible,  on  a 
vacancy,  419. 

Granville  (Earl)  bad  the  ablest  head  in  England.  366. 

Grave  (Viscount  de)  his  trag«Kly,  called  '*  Varon,'*  the  general  topic  of  conversational 
Paris,  269.      Remarks  on  it,  W70. 

Greek,  the  importance  of  acquiring  that  language,  49. 

Greenland,  a  vulgar  notion,  that  words  freexe  there  as  they  are  uttered,  137. 

Grevcnkop  (Mons.)  Mr  Sunhope  corresponded  with  him  in  the  German  language, 
16 1 .     Lord  Chesterfield's  amanuensis,  306. 

Guarini,  character  of  his  Pastor  Fido,  817. 

Guasco  (Abbe)  his  character  S226,  240,  242,  246.  A  diamond  ring  sent  him  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  249. 

Guerchy  (Mons  de)  particulars  of  bis  difi*erence  with  M.  d*£on,  387.  A  bill  found 
against  him  at  Hickes'  Hall,  but  stopped  by  a  noU  prmtqui  from  the  King,  ibid. 

Guemiere  (M.  de  la)  an  attention  to  him  recommended,  222. 

Gunarchy,  whence  that  term  derived,  350. 

H. 

Hair  much  more  ornamental  than  the  best  made  wig,  158w 

Halifax  ( Earl  of)  when  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  preferred  the  southern  depart- 

ment,  372. 
Hamburgh,  some  particulars  of  that  city,  31 9L     Flutj  spirit  ran  high  among  the  miui- 

sters  there,  327.     Tlie  great  mtti^toi  of  bustnea,  ttS. 

5a 
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Hamilton  (Duchess  of)  mRrried  Colonel  Campbell  (since  Duke  of  Argyle)  in  prefer 
rence  to  the  Duke  of  B         r,  350. 

Hampden,  (Mr  John)  I^ord  Clarendon's  character  of  him,  207. 

.Haaover,  Bome  aoooont  of,  83.  Its  history  recommended  to  fix  Stanhope's  attention, 
286.     The  inaction  of  the  army  there  censored,  329. 

Harcourt  (Marshal  dc)  his  MS.  letters  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Chesterfidd,  clear  op 
an  important  period  in  the  history  of  Europe,  280.  His  character  as  an  ambasia- 
dor,  281. 

Hardwicke  (Earl  oQ  his  friendship  to  Mr  Stanhope,  826,  331. 

.Haro  (  Don  Lewis  de)  by  constant  and  cool  perseverance,  in  a  treaty  with  Cardinal  Ma- 
sarin,  obtained  several  important  advantages,  227. 

'  Harrington  (  Earl  of)  when  he  went  to  resign  the  seals,  expected  be  should  have  b«B 
pressed  to  keep  them,  323. 

Harte  (Mr)  meets  with  an  accident,  181.  185.  His  attention  to  Mr  Stanhope  acknow. 
ledged,  218.  Takes  possession  of  his  prebendal-house,  246.  Remarks  on  his  his 
tory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  35i,  358.  The  success  being  unequal  to  his  hopes,  his 
health  aS^ted  by  it,  361,  363.  Proposed  publishing  an  improved  edition  of  his 
History.  364b  Dejected  and  dispirited,  374.  Intended  to  print  a  great  poetical 
work,  376.  Published  a  good  treatise  on  agriculture,  381.  A  better  poet  tfaaa 
philosopher,  385.     Severely  attacked  by  the  palsy,  405,  406,  412,  417,  482. 

Haste,  very  different  from  kurry,  290. 

Haughtiness  to  servants  and  inferiors  highly  condemned,  293. 

Headach,  remedy  for  it,  415* 

Health,  deserves  more  attention  than  life,  99. 

'  Hecht  (  Mons. )  the  Russian  resident  at  Hamburgh,  327.   His  reveries  chimerical.  Ibid. 

Hector,  some  account  of,  7. 

Hetnsius  (Pensionary)  governed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  168. 

Henault  (Mons.)  his  Higioin  Chnmeibgique  de  la  Frmtw  strongly  recommended,  231. 

Henriade  (an  epic  poem  by  M.  Voltaire)  its  character,  292. 

Henry  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  (Kings  of  England)  their  characters,  9a 

Henry  IV.  (King  of  France)  generally  beloved,  210.  Had  all  the  accomplishmeais 
and  virtues  o{  a  hero  and  a  king,  231. 

Hertford  (Earl  of)  Mr  Stanhope  directed  to  wait  on  him  at  Paris,  373. 

Hervey  (Lady)  her  character,  231,  236,  238,  244.  Mr  Stanhope's  panegyrist,  25a 
A  caution  given  him  respecting  that  lady,  263.  A  conversation  of  hers  with  Lord 
Chesterfield,  272. 

Hesse  Cassel  (  Princess  of)  testimony  of  her  esteem  for  Mr  Stanhope,  334.     An  atten- 
tion to  that  court  enjoined  him,  344,  345,  367. 
rHillsborough  (Lord)  appointed  Secretai^  of  State  for  American  Affiurs,  417. 
^'Hippomenes  and  Atalanta.     See  Avarice. 

'  Historians,  most  of  them  shew  a  provoking  contempt  for  humanity  in  general,  297. 
'History,  what  it  properly  is,  33,  35.     Caution  necessary  in  reading  it,  160.     Why  al- 
ways read  to  most  advantage  in  the  country  it  treats  of,  232. 
vHoc  age.  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  signifying  do  what  you  are  about,  and  do  that 
only,  71. 

Holdernesse  (  Earl  of)  communtpates  to  Lord  Chesterfield  the  ofllce  letters  of  Mr  Stan> 
hope,  318.  Requested  the  King  to  permit  Mr  Stanhope's  coming  to  England  for 
his  health,  353. 

Holland,  the  finest  and  richest  of  the  United  Provinces,  1,  Its  principal  towns,  the 
cleanliness  of  its  streets,  and  extensiveness  of  its  trade,  ibid.  How  far  its  influence 
extends  over  the  other  provinces,  433.     See  States- General. 

Hop  (Mons.)  his  character*  282. 

Horace,  his  Art  of  Poetry,  his  master-piece,  106.  In  what  manner  that  poet  was  read 
by  a  thriAy  manager  of  time,  183.  Was  of  opinion  that  water-drinkers  could  never 
be  good  writers,  428. 

Horses,  the  Persian,  the  best  in  the  world,  88. 

Hotham  (Sir  Charles)  recommended  t9  Mr  Stanhope^  247. 

Huet  (Bp.)  his  Treatise  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ancients  commended*  160. 

Hugo  (  Dr)  a  skilful  physician  at  Hanover,  286. 

Hume  (Mr)  his  Essays  recommended,  317. 

Hungary  (Empress  Queen  of)  acceded  to  the  family  <^mpact,  SSOl 
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Kanting,  aifference  between  the  practice  of  it  in  EngUnd  and  io  FVancc,  862. 
Huntingdon  (£vl  of)  his  character,  831,  243,  26a 

I. 

Jainet  I.  (King  of  England)  hi9  character,  93. 

J^mes  II.  (King  of  England)  some  account  of,  ibid. 

Jupan,  short  account  of,  69. 

Idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vice,  9.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  reasoning 
being  can  squander  away  a  single  minute  in  absolute  idleness,  173.  Seldom  leaves 
a  man  a  moment's  leisure,  320,  321. 

Jeannin  ( President)  his  letters  very  useful,  28(K 

Jcnyns  (Mr  Soame)  his  little  poem,  called  **  The  Country  Lasa,**  and  the  Answer  tc 
it,  commended,  351. 

Jemingham  (Mr  Edward)  his  verses  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  445. 

Jerusalem,  some  account  of,  87.     Destroyed  by  Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  85. 

Jesuits,  the  most  able  and  the  best-governed  society  in  the  world,  197,  208.  Some  ac- 
count of  their  institution,  268.     Reflections  on  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  410. 

Jews,  the  absurdity  of  some  of  their  modem  historians,  301.  The  bill  for  their  general 
naturalization  injudiciously  repealed,  303. 

Ignorance,  a  seeming  one  very  of^n  a  necessary  part  of  worldly  knowledge,  298. 

Imitation,  all  amiable  qualifications  to  be  acquired  by  it,  214. 

Inattention*  the  never.failing  sign  of  a  little  frivolous  mind,  108.  Nothing  more  of- 
fensive, IH,  27a 

Indoxtan,  some  account  of,  89. 

Infcriont,  how  to  be  treated,  36. 

Influenza,  in  1767,  epidemical  at  London,  413. 

Injury,  sooner  forgotten  than  insult,  113. 

Interest  the  prevailing<principle  in  life,  296. 

Interregnum,  can  happen  only  in  elective  kingdoms,  18. 

Intrepidity,  we  are  more  surprised  at  particular  instancei  ot  it  in  times  past,  than  in 
much  greater  which  happen  before  our  eyes,  i62, 

Joan  d*Arques,  short  account  of,  93. 

John  (Mademoiselle)  her  romantic  expedition  to  En^'and  331.  Rejects  the  oflTer  cf 
five  hundred  pounds,  332. 

John  (King  of  England)  character  of,  93. 

Jointure,  an  observation  on  her  present  Majesty's,  360. 

Joker,  nearly  allied  to  a  buffoon,  190. 

Joly  (Cardinal)  his  Memoirs  recommended,  436. 

Joseph  (the  present  Emperor  of  Germany)  his  character,  399. 

Ireland,  what  made  Lord  Chesterfield's  administration  easy  there.  d09-  What  con- 
fused the  Duke  of  Dorset's,  ibid. 

Irish,  the  healthiest  and  strongest  men  in  Europe,  136. 

Irony,  the  most  eflTectual  method  of  exposing  vice  and  folly,  27. 

Italy,  from  the  time  of  the  Goths,  liad  been  consuntly  torn  in  pieces,  153.  The  Ian. 
guage  of  tliat  country  easily  attainable  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  French  and  Latin, 
192.  Charles  the  Fifth  said,  he  should  choose  to  speak  to  his  Mistress  in  it,  215. 
Authors  of  invention  few  amongst  them,  217.     Who  their  best  prose  writers,  ibid. 

Julius  C«sar,  an  instance  of  his  true  greatnesa  of  soul,  23 ;  of  his  clemency,  65  ;  of 
his  thirst  for  glory,  91 ;  of  hU  abiliUes,  224. 

Justice,  ill  administration  in  various  countriea,  a  proper  dject  of  inquiry,  151. 

I  wan  (tbe  Russian  Prince)  reflections  on  his  death,  382» 

K. 

Keith  (Mr)  employed  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  326.  Sets  off  thither  in  conse- 
quence of  Lord  Chesterfield's  suggestion,  827. 

King  of  the  Romans,  questions  relative  to  his  election,  240.  Farther  reflections  on  that 
subject,  236. 

Kings,  a  well-bred  man  converses  as  much  at  his  cas«  with  them  as  with  his  equals,  151, 
259.     Those  reign  most  secure,  and  the  most  absolute,  who  reign  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  people,  893.     In  what  their  education  differs  from  that  of  other  mco,  and  in  what . 

manner  their  &TOur  it  to  be  gained,  434. 
^ogston  (  Duke  of)  a  remark  on  MiM-ChndleighS  quitfSng  his  Grace,  for  the  fraier« 

of  Carlsbadt,  392 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  in  what  manner  tliey  are  elected,  440. 
Kniphausen  rMons.)  his  character,  332,  334.     Disliked  a  negotiadon  of  M.  Mun- 

chausen,  343. 
Knowledge,  a  comfortable  and  necessary  retreat  in  advanced  age,  133.      None  but  the 

ignorant  despise  it,  134.     What  paru  of  it  most  requisite,  152.     Must  be  adorned 

by  mannefs,  155.     The  possession  of  it  increases  desire,  161. 
Knowledge  of  the  World,  to  be  acquired  only  in  the  world,  not  in  a  closet,  1 12.    What 

it  truly  is,  127.     Necessary  for  every  body,  2991     The  most  useful  of  all  studies, 

275,  280. 
Kreuningen  (Mons.)  his  resenredness,  300. 


Ladies.     See  Women. 

Lacedjsmonia,  or  Sparu ;  all  iu  dtiiens  were  trained  up  to  arms,  13. 

Laconic  Style,  why  so  called,  ibid. 

Lambert  (Marchioness  de)  her  AoiM  iPim  Bitm  a  wi  /H  >  &o^  book,  257. 

Lambert  (Sir  John)  Lord  Chesterfield*  wished  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  profesAion 
of  a  banker,  269,  274. 

Language.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  purity  of  it,  42.  The  shortest  and  b«:>t 
way  of  learning  one  is  to  know  the  roots  of  it,  63.  Great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
primitive  verbs  and  nouns,  and  the  addition  of  prepositions,  103.  Spoken  badly  in 
all  countries  by  the  common  people,  ibid.  Moderu  languages  should  be  known  cor- 
rectly,  accurately,  and  d  licately,  273.     Each  has  its  peculiarities,  313. 

Laacaris  (Count)  a  warm  friend  to  Mr  Stanhope,  179,  180,  181,  187. 

Latin,  in  what  that,  written  by  a  gentleman-scholar,  diff*ers  from  a  pedant's,  and  wbj, 
164. 

Laughing,  nothing  so  illiberal  as  loud  laughter,  144,  166. 

Laurel,  why  esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  trees,  8. 

Laziness,  youth  hath  no  pretensions  to  indulge  in  it,  though  it  is  allowable  to  the  eMuriti, 
216. 

Learning,  the  opinions  the  ancients  had  thereupon,  30.  Of  little  signi6cation  without 
memory,  71.  From  the  grossest  ignorance  revived  a  little  in  the  fifteenth  century,  81. 
Flourished  under  Pope  Leo  X.  in  luly,  and  under  Francis  I.  in  France,  ibid. 

Legge  (Mr)  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  £xeliequer,  307. 

Lcipsig,  some  account  of,  124.     A  place  of  study,  rather  than  a  place  of  pleasure,  171. 

betters,  those  to  and  from  foreign  ministers,  as;  far  as  they  go,  are  the  best  and  most 
authentic  records,  280. 

Letter.writing,  a  talent  of  the  greatest  importance,  10.  The  spelling  and  manner  re- 
commended to  notice,  29.  Ought  to  be  easy  hnd  natural,  not  strained  and  florid, 
ibid.  Directions  how  to  avoid  a  formal  and  unnatural  style,  with  a  specimen.  71. 
What  the  best  models  of  it,  123.     What  the  perfection  of  letters  of  business,  265 

Lewis  XIV.  (King  of  France)  the  many  still-subsisting  ezpensive  buildings  are  mo- 
numents of  bis  munificence,  humanity,  and  good  government,  75.     The  age  he  lived 
in  very  much  resembled  the  Augusun,  217.     Hit  vanity,  not  his  knowledge,  made 
him  an  encourager  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  276.     Gratified. his  personal  pride,  by 
giving  a  Bourbon  King  to  Spain,  at  the  eipense  of  the  true  interest  of  France,  280. 
Whether  really  married  to  Madame  Maintenon,  295.     Never  sat  down  in  person  be. 
fore  any  town  unless  there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would  be  taken,  371 
Libertine  destroyed,  in  what  manner  a  pleasurable  youth  affected  by  that  comedy,  223. 
Liddell  (Mr)  why  chosen  by  Lord  Chesterfield  for  his  sccreury  in  Ireland,  309. 
Ligoniei   (Sir  John)  appointed  general  and  commander-in-chief,  324.     Cruelly  u^ed 

by  Lord  Chatham,  402.     Uefused  to  resign,  ibid. 
Lisle,  the  chief  town  in  French  Flanders,  72. 
Liver,  specifics  for  obstructions  in  it,  353. 
Local  customs,  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  201. 

Longueviile<  (Madame  de)  governed  her  brother  the  Prince  de  Cooti,  but  was  hcnalf 
governed  by  Manilhic  i36. 
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l^ooks,  eMier  to  be  felt  Uuin  described,  95.  Frequently  ducover  what  words  endeavour 
to  conceal,  106. 

Lord  Mayor's  shew,  public  eihibitions  an  useful  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  at> 
tention  and  obsenratioii,  46. 

Loudon  (Lord)  much  blamed  for  his  retreat,  319. 

Love,  how  represented  by  the  poets,  56.  Vows  of  eternal  passion  may  sometimes  ac- 
cidentally last  three  months,  196.     Love  not  unaptly  ooropared  to  the  sroall-poi,  282. 

Lowndes  (the  famous  SccreUry  of  the  TVeasury)  a  prudential  maxim  of  his,  216. 

Luides  ( De)  what  made  his  fortune  with  iiewis  the  Thirteenth,  28SL 

Lursay  (Madame  de)  friendly  and  hospitable,  214. 

Lycurgus,  the  first  legislator  of  Laced«moiiia  or  Sparta,  13i. 

Lying,  nothing  more  criminal,  mean,  and  ridiculous,  exemplified  in  the  consequence  of 
various  sorts  of  lies,  126.  The  only  art  of  mean  capacities,  and  inseparably  atteno- 
ed  with  infamy,  212. 

Lyons,  has  an  extensive  manufactory  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk  stuffs,  77. 

L  *  *  *,  his  singular  character,  194,  202. 

I  .  M. 

Mably  ( Abb^)  his  DraU  de  V Europe  recommended,  156^  159. 

Macartney  (Sir  George)  to  be  married  to  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  417* 

Maccle»field  (Earl  of)  one  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe, 

and  had  the  greatest  share  in  forming  the  bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 

247,  852. 
Magna  Charta,  account  of  iu  origin,  03. 
Machiavel,  if  he  had  been  living  in  1764,  might  have  matched  Canar  Borgia  with  a 

suitable  heroine,  362. 
Mahony  (Count)  his  house  at  Naples  the  resort  of  the  best  company,  221. 
Maintenon  (Madame)  some  remarks  on  that  lady,  on  her'letters,  and  on  her  supposed 

marriage  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  295. 
Maittaire  (Mr)  gives  Lord  Chesterfield  a  favourable  account  of  his  son's  progress  in 

learning,  36.  39.     His  abilities  handsomely  commended,  52. 
Mallet  (Mr)  his  death,  387. 

Malta,  some  account  of  the  knights  of  that  order,  156. 
Man  of  die  world,  his  superiority  over  a  system- monger,  230. 
Manidres.     See  Forms. 
Manners,  the  ornament  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  152, 160.     A  certain  dignity  in  them 

absolutely  necessary,  190. 
Mansfield  (Lord).     See  Murray. 
Marcel,  a  particular  attention  to  his  lectures  enjoined,  240*  252.     Which  are  of  more 

consequence,  at  a  particular  period  of  life,  than  all  the  bureaus  in  Europe,  246w     Of 

more  use  than  Aristotle,  247. 
Marivaux,  knew  the  human  heart,  perhaps,  too  well,  227. 
Marlborough  (  Duke  of)  his  character,  166.     The  influence  of  his  manners  and  address 

upon  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  276.     Though  an  able  negotiator,  yet  exceedingly 

ignorant  of  books,  ^l ;  the  reason  accounted  for,  ibid.     Enjoyed  the  art  of  pleasing 

more  than  ever  man  did,  293.     Slatterned  himself  into  an  immense  debt,  309     No 

man  ever  said  a  rude  thing  to  him,  434 
Marriage,  a  common  topic  for  false  wit,  150      Pleasantry  on  two  intended  ones,  336. 

A  separation  the  only  lasting  peace  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  371.     The  rage  of 

matrimony  very  prevalent,  instanced  in  some  of  the  polite  world,  360>     Marriage 

not  understood  in  this  country,  instanced  in  three  divorces,  395 ;  and  in  lA>rd  , 

who  parted  with  his  wife,  to  keep  another  whore.  396.     A  matrimonial  phrenxy 

rages.  407. 
Marriage- contracts,  differ  in  France  from  those  in  England,  267* 
Marseilles,  some  account  of,  79. 
Marsillac.     See  Longueville. 
Martial,  a  famous  epigram  of  his  explained,  244. 
Martial  air,  easily  acquired,  255. 
Martin  (Mr)  Latin  tutor  to  Mr  Stanhope,  42. 
Mary  (Queen  of  England)  her  character,  93. 
Mary  II.  (Queen  of  England)  some  account  cf  ibid. 
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Mary  (Queen  of  Scots)  bebeftded,  93. 

Mary  of  Medids,  overturned  in  a  ritrer,  and  half  drowned,  270.  Hie  Marshal  d*  Aocre 
exeeuted  for  having  governed  her  by  the  arts  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  277. 

Mascow  (Professor)  Mr  Sunhope  attended  his  lectures  on  theyics ptAUeum  mpeni,  8ft. 
124,  135.     One  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe  for  political  knowledge,  143^ 

Matignon  ( Marquis)  Mr  Stanhope  recommended  to  him,  234,  238. 

Maty  (  Dr)  of  Mngular  service  to  Mr  Sunhope.  who  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  by 
some  other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  377,  385.  The  only  physician  who  did  not  mi»- 
ulce  Mr  Stanhope's  case,  419. 

Matzell  (a  favourite  bullfinch).     Ode  on  his  death,  154. 

Maupertuis  (Mons.  de)  his  character,  174,  292.     A  just  obyrvation  of  his,  313. 

Mauvaise  honte,  ite  ill  efiRffCts,  1 1 1,  144  182. 

Maxims  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  434.  By  Cardinal  de  Rets,  435.  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
remarks  on  the  Cardinal's,  436. 

Mazarin  (Cardinal)  what  his  predominant  passion,  209.  His  character,  436.  See 
Haro. 

Memories,  fuols  only  have  short  ones,  \03> 

Memoires  de  SuOjft  that  work  recommended,  231. 

Memoins  pour  tavtr  a  VHiMloire  du  Heme  Steele  recotnmended,  160. 

Men,  no  distinction  between  them,  but  what  arises  from  fortune,  36.  Have  done  more 
mischief  in  the  world  than  women,  1 10.  A  trifling  species,  called  ,/lae  mea,  abounds 
in  courts,  164.  Have  possibly  as  much  vanity  as  women,  though  of  another  kind, 
202.  Do  not  always  act  like  rational  creatures,  205.  General  conclusions  respect  • 
ing  mankind  not  to  be  drawn  from  particular  principles.  209.  A  man*s  moral  cha- 
racter more  delicate  than  even  a  woman's  reputation  of  chastity,  239. 

Mendez  (Mr)  a  friend  to  Mr  Stanhope,  195. 

Merit,  when  it  is  remarkable,  makes  its  way  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  152.  Unaccom- 
panied with  external  and  shewish  accomplishments,  never  makes  t.  figure  in  the  world, 
261. 

Method,  its  importance  through  life,  309.     Particularly  in  accounts,  319. 

Meyssonier  (a  wine  merchant)  his  character,  304. 

Midas,  anecdc^  of  him  to  expose  the  extreme  folly  of  avarice,  28. 

Middleton  (  Dr)  his  character  as  a  physician,  346. 

Military  Men,  their  character  delineated,  281.  When  of  a  certain  rank,  are  osuall? 
very  polite,  288. 

Milton,  the  devil  the  hero  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  176. 

Mind,  its  health  depends  much  on  that  of  the  body,  354. 

Minister  (foreign)  the  requisites  to  make  an  able  one,  28l. 

Ministers,  very  shining  ones,  like  the  sun,  are  apt  to  scorch  when  they  shine  the  bright- 
est, 310. 

Ministry,  a  most  thorough  change  in  it,  in  July  1765,  389.  The  new  one  an  hetero- 
geneous jumble  of  youth  and  caducity,  390,  391.     Thtr  outlines  of  another,  417. 

Minorities,  six  have  happened  in  England  since  the  Conquest,  248. 

Mistress,  a  King's,  or  a  Prime  Minister's,  may  often  give  very  useful  information  to  a 
foreign  minister,  164. 

Mitchell  (Mr)  continued  minister  at  Berlin,  at  the  earneit  entreaty  of  the  King  o< 
Prussia,  332,  333. 

Mob,  every  numerous  assembly  such,  however  respectable  the  individuals,  247. 

Modern  History,  how  to  atuin  the  knowledge  of,  and  where  it  commences,  81.  Di- 
rections for  the  study  of  it,  145,  152. 

Modesty,  the  best  bait  for  praise,  224. 

Moisy  (Dr)  Lord  Chesterfield  benefited  much  by  his  advice,  377.  A  physician  of 
eminence  at  Bath,  405.  447. 

Monarchy,  the  first  form  of  government  established  at  Rome,  16. 

Monconseil  (  Madame)  Mr  Sunhope  directed  to  consult  her.  236,  237,  238.  Sl»e  giw 
a  favourable  account  of  him,  270.  Mr  Sunhope  directed  to  call  on  her,  373.  Lord 
Chesterfield  accused  of  exhausting  on  that  lady  his  ulent  of  saying  agreeable  things. 

Money,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  quarrels  that  happen  lietween  fathers  and  sons,  233b 
Monsey  (  Dr)  his  powders  of  service  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  402/      Our  noble  author'* 

regard  for  him,  447,  44a 
Montbason  (Madame  de).     See  Beaufort. 
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Montesquieu  (  President)  his  account  of  the  education  proper  for  «  mooirehieal  gov«m- 

incnt,  228. 
Mordl  character,  should  not  only  l)e  pure,  but  even  out  of  the  reach  of  sutpicion,  212. 
Moral  Duties,  to  be  strictly  ol>««rved  at  all  ages  and  at  all  tiraes,  80. 
Mordaunt  (General)  the  public  expected  great  disco?eries  from  bis  trial,  323.  324w      A 

previous  examination  into  his  conduct,  by  three  general  officers,  325. 
.Motteviile  (Madame  de)  her  Memoirs  recommended,  436. 
Mountstuart  (Lord)  going  to  be  married  to  one  of  tlie  Miss  Windsors,  398. 
Munchausen  (Mens.  Madame,  and  Miss)  282,  281#     Mons.  Munchausen  blamed  for 

the  Hanover  C!onvention,  322.     Went  to  Stade  on  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment. 

323-     The  event  of  it  fortunate,  331.       A  little  pique  he  took  against  Mr  Stanhope 

adjusted  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  335.      Engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  Prince  Ferdi- 

nand,  343. 
Munich,  the  first  court  at  which  Mr  Stanhope  was  presented,  125. 
Munster  (treaty  of)  what  the  views  of  the  several  parties  concerned  in  it,  159. 
Munter  (  Madame)  a  favourite  of  Mr  Stanhope^s,  300. 
Murray  (Mr,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield)  why  considered  as  an  excellent  speaker,  2«I3> 

On  account  of  his  eloquence,  had  more  practice  than  any  other  gentleman  of  the  long 

robe,  307.     His  Lordship*s  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Peers,  419. 
Mtises  (the  Nine)  their  names,  and  poetical  history,  3. 
Mvstery,  the  only  secrecy  of  weak  Mid  cunning  men,  434 


Nails,  directions  for  cutting  them,  235. 

Names  (proper)  no  settled  rules  for  those  of  the  ancients,  18. 

Naples,  an  ample  theatre  of  virtu,  221. 

Natural  Affection,  in  reality  there  i^  no  such  thing,  134. 

Natural  Curiosities,  should  not  be  the  main  object  of  a  traveller  s  inquiries,  192. 

Nature,  dispute  concerning  the  alteration  and  change  of  it,  281. 

Navigation,  a  slight  knowledge  of  it  sufllcient  for  those  who  are  not  of  the  profesaton, 
156. 

Navigation  Act,  some  account  of,  236. 

Negotiator,  very  few  eminent  for  their  learning,  281.  What  necessary  to  form  a  skiU 
ful  and  successful  one,  290. 

Nestor,  some  account  of,  7. 

Newcastle  (Duke  of)  his  weak  side  pointed  out,  983.  Mr  Stouhope  directed  to  offer 
his  services  in  the  several  departments  of  his  Grace*s  office,  284.  The  illness  of  the 
Duchess  an  hindrance  to  Mr  Sunhope,  288.  Whence  the  Duke's  confusion  in  busi- 
ness arose,  309,  319.  Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  311.  Interested  him- 
self  in  securing  Mr  Sunhope*s  election,  ibid.  Distinguished  that  gentleman's  official 
letters  with  approbation,  323.     Supported  by  the  Whigs,  324. 

New  Style,  when  and  how  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  244.  Particular  account  of 
the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars,  247. 

New.yearVday,  a  time  when  the  kindest  and  warmest  wishes  are  exchanged  without- 
the  least  meaning,  297.     The  most  lying  day  in  the  whole  year,  349. 

Night,  Virgirs  description  of,  with  remarks,  67. 

Nisme,  remarks  on  its  antiquities,  406. 

Nivemois  ( Duke  of)  ambassador  at  Rome  from  the  court  of  France,  his  chanicter, 
2ia  214. 

Nolet  ( Abb^)  a  philosophical  tutor  to  Mr  Stanhope,  244. 

Northampton,  an  election  for  that  town  cost  the  contending  parties  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  on  each  side,  421. 

Northington  (Earl  of)  ulked  of  quitting  the  office  of  Lord  President,  412.  Was  re. 
questMi  to  continue  in  office,  413. 

Novel ,  is  properly  an  abbreviated  romance,  66. 

Numa  Pompilius,  some  account  of,  17. 

O. 

Oeths,  when  unnecesswrily  taken,  are  always  suspidous,  108. 
Of00i|0inyt  iti  advantages,  434 
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CNd  Hodc,  when  the  bat  to  be  mat  with,  802,  89i^ 

OIiTer  Cromwell,  his  chancter,  03. 

Onslow  (Mr  George).     Mr  Scanbope,  in  May  1741,  ezbortod  to  andctttmir  to  acd 

him  in  learning,  each  of  them  being  then  nine  years  old,  78,  96. 
Operas,  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  of  them,  S69. 
Orange  ( WiUiaiii  I.  Prince  of,  called  the  Taekwnt)  his  chancter,  49a 
Orator,  what  properly  he  ia,  10.     The  nature  and  use  of  oratory,  45.     By  study  and 

application  any  man  may  became  a  tolerable  orator,  77.     What  tbe  best  books  te 

finish  end  form  an  orator,  80& 
Orders  ( Military  and  Religious)  their  history  well  worth  cootoltiag,  ISB»     Remarks 

on  their  foundations,  103,  270. 
Orleans  (  Duke  of)  his  character,  486. 

Orloff*  (Count)  his  influence  over  the  Csarina  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  411. 
Ormond  (Duke  of)  character  of  him,  293. 

Orthography,  one  single  error  in  it  may  fix  a  ridicule  on  a  person  for  lilc,  936. 
Ossai  (Cardinal  de)  an  able  negotiator,  948.     His  Letters  the  true  lettara  of 

963,980. 
Ostracism,  what  it  was,  51.  61. 
Otcicantes  Librari!,  that  expression  explained,  100. 
Ovid,  his  beautiful  description  of  Envy,  56 ;  of  ApoUo  and  his  Fklace,  57 ;  of  Fa- 

mine,  58 ;  of  Che  Morning,  50;  of  Noon,  60;  of  Rumour,  69.     From  a  aatmal 

genius  to  poetry,  often  spoke  verses  u  I'thout  intending  it,  77. 

P. 

Painting,  a  liberal  art,  198. 

Palatine  (  La).     See  Nieurille. 

Pampigny  (Mons.)  commends  Mr  Stanhope,  118. 

Pkolo  (  Pra)  his  treatise  D§  Bmffieiu  recoauneoded,  107,  803.     For  this  and  aoase 
other  treatises  against  the  court  of  Rome  he  was  stilettoed,  969. 

Plaracelsiis,  asserted  that  he  had  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  164. 

Paris,  his  disposal  of  the  golden  apple,  5. 

Paris,  a  sliort  character  of  that  city  and  its  inhabitants,  75.  Tbe  seat  of  true  good- 
breeding,  80.  Caution*  ito  Mr  Stanhope  against  his  arrival  at  that  gay  nietropoli*, 
992,  234,  235.  Fashion  more  tyranniod  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  »-orki, 
22a 

Pvliament,  easier  to  speak  there  ^han  is  commonly  imagined,  906.  Tbe  chief  place 
for  an  Englishman  to  make  a  figure  in,  243,  318.  Plain  unadorned  sense  and  rea- 
son not  sufficient  for  a  speaker  there,  947.  Those  of  France  described,  966.  In- 
structions  to  Mr  Stanhope  for  making  a  figure  in  Parliament,  990.  A  penomt  antfd 
there  of  the  same  importance  as  a  candle-snuffer  in  any  other  theatre,  307.  Re- 
ceipt to  make  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  ibid.  Success  in  that  article  removes  all 
other  objections,  ibid.  Parliament,  in  this  country,  the  only  road  to  figure  and 
fortune,  308.  In  that  great  assembly,  a  lew  only  require  conmion  aense,  the  otheri 
fiowing  and  harmonious  periods,  ibid.  Why  lawyers  have  a  superiority  in  Psriia. 
menc.  :s09.  The  House  usually  indulgent  to  the  first  efforts  of  a  member.  31 1.  A 
singular  instunce  of  unanimity  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  iaoportant  occasion, 
332.  A  still  greater,  848.  On  crowded  days  the  House  ma^  be  compared  to  k 
groita  dei  earUy  344.  Impossible  for  any  human  being  to  speak  wtB  for  three  bouiv 
and  a  half,  369 

Partition  Treaties,  remarks  on  the  two  celebrated  ones  funned  after  tbe  peace  of  Rv!>. 
wick,  280. 

Pascal,  bis  LeUm  ttm  Provmeial,  208.  268. 

Passions,  every  man  has  a  prevailing  one,  by  which  he  may  be  worked  upon,  and  it 
which  it  1%  dangerous  to  trust  him,  l]-4  ;  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  atudy,  190. 

Patience,  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  business,  412. 

Plitin  (Guy)  recommends  to  a  patient,  a  horse  for  a  doctor,  awl  an  aia  fiv  an  apoth» 
cary,  404. 

Patricians,  their  imporunce  at  Rome,  18.     Abused  their  power,  21. 

Ptace,  tbe  prospect  of  it  in  1757  not  favourable  to  tht«  country,  324.  Very  diffirrit 
the  following  year,  333.     Remarks  on  tbe  pieiiaainaries,  48Ai 

Pedantry,  how  to  be  avoided,  148. 

Pcgatusi  his  poetical  history.  S. 
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Pelbam  (Mr)  his  death  and  character,  310. 

Pelnote  (Mr)  French  tutor  to  Mr  Sunhope,  42. 

Pembroke  (  Earl  of)  much  commended  in  accounts  firom  Hanovtr, 

Perron  (Comte  dc)  179,  180. 

Perron  (Mons.  du)  bit  character,  282. 

PersHpolit,  burned  to  ashes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  druoken  fity  86. 

Persia,  some  account  of,  88. 

Ptertingue  (Cardinal)  commends  Mr  Sunlwpe,  172;  and  renders  htm  aome  serriccs. 
174 

Petrarch,  bis  poetical  character^  217. 

Physical  ilk,  great  checks  to  lo?e  and  ambition,  802. 

Pittiscus,  bis  pedantry  censured,  164. 

Pitt  (  Mr)  his  character,  243.  His  administration  had  many  enemies,  323.  Supported 
by  the  Tories  and  the  Londoner?,  324.  Oaincd  ground  in  the  closet,  without  losing 
popufarity.  332.  Jogged  on  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  333.  His  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  348.  The  junction  of  Spain  with  France  did  great  credit  to  hit 
political  sagacity,  361.  His  vast  consequence,  363,  365.  Had  three  long  confe- 
rences with  the  King,  371.  Would  not  come  into  oflSce  withoitt  Lord  Temple's  con- 
sent, 389.  A  cripple  all  the  year,  and  in  violent  pains  at  least  half  of  it,  393.  His 
gout  very  real,  not  political,  394.  Accepted  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  had 
the  entire  nomination  of  a  new  Ministry,  in  which  he  chose  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  400.  The  triumph  of  his  enemies  at  his  new  dignity,  ibid.  Vindicated  him- 
self from  the  charges  of  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Lord  Templei  401.  Confined  at 
Bath  with  the  gout,  407.  Too  ill  to  bear  of  any  business,  409,  411.  His  gout 
thrown  upon  his  nerves,  412.  Conjectures  on  his  future  political  plans,  416.  Pro- 
mised to  secure  Mr  Stanhope  a  seat  in  the  new  Parliament,  ibid.  Retired  to  Hayes, 
417.     His  eloquence,  419. 

Pitt  ( Mrs)  Mr  Stanhope  blamed  for  omitting  to  pay  the  homage  due  to  her  beauty,  298. 

Places,  how  far  they  may  be  supposed  to  bias  people  of  probity  and  property,  312- 

Plato,  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  existed,  and  the  most  virtuous  amongst  the* 
ancients,  12. 

Pleading,  a  very  necessary  art,  and  bow  to  bb  attained,  97.  Strongly  recommended  in 
every  part  of  life,  293.  The  great  advantages  derived  flxmi  studying  it,  296.  in 
what  it  consists,  ibid.  What  the  most  effectual  of  the  various  ingredients  that  com- 
pose  it,  301. 

Pleasures,  those  proper  for  a  gentleman  pointed  ont,  117*  The  rock  on  which  most 
young  men  split,  119.  A  rational  plan  Ibr  attaining  pleasure,  ibid.  Attention  ne- 
cesitary  in  pleasures  as  well  as  in  studies,  ISO.  At  proper  dmes,  both  necessary  and 
useful,  141.  Rational  pleasures  pointed  out,  174.  Those  which  are  liberal,  how 
distinguished  from  their  oppodtes,  180,  224.  Sweetened  by  business,  189.  What 
Ifat'  .period  of  life  for  enjoying  them,  248. 

Poetry,  in  what  it  differs  from  prose,  24»  43-  The  mechanical  part  of  it  may  easily  be 
acquired,  but  a  genius  for  it  must  be  the  gift  of  Nature,  77,  98.  The  only  aoeom- 
plishment  which  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  man  of  common  understanding  to 
attain,  lis.     A  fitMsen  brain  unfit  for  it,  175. 

Baeis  the  modem  ones  have  adopted  all  the  histories  of  the  ancients,  2. 

Poland  (King  of)  what  the  probable  consequences  of  his  death,  304. 

Polignac  (Madame)  not  handsome,  249.     A  piece  of  mohair  presented  to  her,  262. 

Politeness,  a  certain  sort  of,  due  to  inferiors,  36. 

Politician,  what  properly  his  rudiments,  136. 

Pope  (Mr)  an  instance  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  high  opinion  of  him,  128.  Many  people 
proud  of  boasting  an  intimacy  with  him  and  Swift,  who  never  were  twice  in  company 
with  either, 

Pope  of  Rome,  remarks  on  bis  pretended  infidllbility,86.  Hath  always  great  influenci 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  153. 

Popularity,  in  private  life  how  to  be  attained,  296. 

Porsenoa  (King  of  Hetmria)  some  account  of,  19. 

Portland  (Duke  and  Duchess  of)  pleased  with  Mr  Slanhope*B  attention  to  Lord  Titcbi 
field.  345. 

Portraits,  list  of  some  which  Lord  Chesterfield  wi&bed  to  purchase,  293. 

Piortugal  (King  of)  why  better  off  dnm  any  other  of  the  belligerent  powers,  363. 

Pottlet,  whence  that  word  applied  to  a  billet-doux,  241. 
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Pr«tors,  their  origin,  21. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  why  so  called,  76. 

Praise,  when  noC  deterred,  is  the  sererest  satire,  87. 

Prpjudices,  how  imbibed,  and  by  what  methods  to  be^octeo  the  better  of.  176. 

Pretender,  directions  for  Mr  Stanhope's  conduct,  in  case  of  meeting  him  or  his  adhe 

rents  in  Ita]y»  198. 
Princes,  their  penetration  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  surfine,  208. 
Probity  recommended,  24w 

Pronouns,  often  create  obscurity  or  ambiguity,  865. 
Protestants,  why  so  called,  93. 

Proud  Man.  his  insolent  civility  more  ihocking  than  his  rudenaw,  210. 
Provincial  Towns,  the  very  best  of  them  have  some  awkwardneiaeay  188. 
Prussia.     See  Berlin.     Frederick. 
Public  Minister,  his  profeasion  of  all  others  requires  the  nicest  asd  most  disti^giiish:?^! 

good.breediog,  808. 
Public  Worship,  no  place  that  is  set  apart  for  it  can  be  an  olgeci  of  kughtcr  or 

Ul. 
Puisieur  (Madame  de)  fKendly  to  Mr  Stanhope,  853,  854. 
Ihilteney  (General)  his  death  and  immense  riches,  414. 
Pulteney  (Lord)  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Stanhope^  156,  172. 


Quarles,  disgraced  and  viliBed  the  name  of  £mbleinsb  376. 

R. 

Rake,  an  ungentlemanly  character,  833. 

Ranelagh  Gardens,  adinirably  calcaUted  for  terkma  reflectioiifl  upoa  the  ranitics  of  th^ 

world,  34a 
Rational  Man,  what  the  proper  subjecu  for  his  aelf-eiaminatioo  every  night,  383. 
Reading,  how  to  be  profitably  pursued,  816.     See  Books. 
Reason,  he  who  addresses  himself  to  it,  without  first  engaging  the  heart,  is  Uttk  likely 

to  succeed,  161.     Though  it  ought  to  direct  mankind,  seldom  does,  308. 
Keflection,  what  the  proper  age  to  use  it,  176. 
Keformatiun,  begun  by  King  Henry  VI II.  and  established  by  Queen  Eliiabeth.  93. 

The  tenn  explained,  ibid.     A  very  important  cera  in  history,  149. 
Ivegency  Bill,  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  of,  387. 
Uembrandt,  bis  paintings  are  caricatures,  854. 

Republic,  the  necessary  institution  of  it  is  extinguished  in  the  United  Prorioocs,  433. 
Reputation,  no  man  deserves  it,  who  does  not  desire  it.  101.     The  advantages  of  s 

good  one,  172. 
Resentment,  when  impotent  and  unavailing,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man.  312. 
Ketz  (Cardinal  de)  his  Memoirs  recommended,  145,  149,  161.     Remarks  on  some  se- 
lect passages  in  them,  162.     His  sagacious  reflection  on  Cardinal  Chigi,  190.     An 
excellent  maxim  of  his  applied  to  the  repeal  of  the  Jew  bill,  302.     His  political 
maxims,  435.      His  chaiacter,  436. 
Review  of  an  army,  what  the  proper  questions  lor  a  spectator  to  ask  at  its,  175 
Kbetoric,  its  uses,  42. 
Rheumatism,  remarks  on  that  disorder,  188.     Is  the  distemper  of  a  hackney  coachman 

or  chairman,  291. 
Rhone,  a  great  difference  in  the  manners  of  ^  people  on  the  opposite  sides  of  that 

river,  235. 
Richard  I.  II.  II L  (Kings  of  England)  their  characters,  93. 
Richelieu  (Cardinal)  what  that  great  minister's  foible,  129,  207.     A  signal  instance  of 

his  refined  policy.  271,  286. 
Richelieu  (Marshal)  raised  by  the  graces  of  his  person  and  address  to  the  higliest  dig- 
nities in  France,  231,  258.  379.     Made  great  progress  at  Hanover,  in  metallic  learn- 
ing, 357. 
Richmond  (  Duke  of  j  asked  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  obtained  i:,  39b. 
Ridicule,  when  once  accidentally  fastened  oo  any  perMO,  is  with  difficulty  gut  nd  aC 
203.  204 
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Robertson  (  Dr)  his  character  as  an  historian,  364. 

Robinson  (Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Jjord  Grantham)  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  with  reluctance,  312. 

Robinson  (Sir  Thomas,  of  Chelsea)  bis  letters  always  gave  Lord  Chesterfield  pleasure 
and  information,  449,  450. 

Rocbefoucault  (  Duke  de  la)  an  improvement  on  one  of  his  Maxims,  14f4.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  book  defended,  161.  Painu  man  very  exactly,  242.  His  Maxims  should 
be  read  in  a  morning,  and  compared  ^ith  real  characters  in  the  evening,  257.  One 
of  them  applied  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  392- 

Rockingham  (  Marquis  of)  his  connection  stands  fair  for  the  ministry,  409.  All  his 
friends  absolutely  excluded,  417. 

Roderigue  (Mons.)  character  of  his  Weekly  Histories,  303^ 

Romances,  in  what  particular  the  modern  differ  Arom  the  ancient,  6G» 

Rome  (ancient)  its  history  the  most  instructive  in  all  antiquity, J14.  A  concise  account 
of  it,  15,  22,  47. 

Rome  (modem)  the  objects  of  attention  it  furnishes,  180, 196.  Character  of  the  ladies 
there,  202.     No  good  dancing-masters  in  that  city,  218. 

Romulus,  some  account  of,  15.  His  mother  a  Vestal,  17.  Killed  by  the  Senators, 
ibid. 

Rosenhagen  (Parson)  Lord  Chesterfield  declines  using  his  interest  to  influence  him  in 
a  point  wished  by  Lord  Sandwich,  377. 

Rufus  (William)  why  so  called.  93. 

Rule,  what  an  unexceptionably  useful  and  necessary  one,  245. 

Russia,  character  of  the  court  of  St  Petersbargh,  326.  The  iotentiona  of  its  sovereign 
incomprehensible,  332,  334.  In  that  empire  deposing  and  murdering  are  nearly 
allied,  382. 

Rusda  (  Elisabeth,  Empress  of)  what  would  probably  be  the  consequences  of  her  death, 
316.  That  event  happened  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  323. 
Conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  ibid.  The  reasons  given  in  her  mani- 
festo, for  the  march  of  her  troops  against  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  not  the  true  ones,  328. 

Russia  (Catherine  11.  Empress  of)  completed  her  character  of  nfemmefoirie,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  qualified  her  for  the  Heroine  of  Machiavel,  382. 

& 

Sabines,  the  rape  of  their  women,  17. 

Saint  Germain  (Madame)  speaks  advantageously  of  Mr  Stanhope,  118. 

Saint  Germain  ( Marquis  de)  Ambassador  at  Paris  from  the  Court  of  Turin,  246. 

Saint  Real  (Abbe)  author  of**  Don  Carlos.**  a  pretty  novel  founded  in  truth,  66. 

Sollier  (  Abb6)  Mr  Stanhope  directed  to  apply  to  him  for  a  tutor  in  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, 244. 

Sandwich  ( Countess  of)  commended,  262. 

Sandwich  (Earl  of)  providentially  raised  up  to  vindicate  true  religion  and  morality, 
375.  Remarkably  civil  and  kind  to  Mr  Stanhope,  377.  Is  appointed  postmaster, 
417. 

Sardinia  (King  of)  a  very  able  prince,  174 

Savary,  his  Dictknuutire  de  Commerce  the  best  book  of  iu  kind,  239. 

Savoy  (House  of)  hath  produced  many  great  men,  181. 

Saxon  Heptarchy,  why  so  called,  93. 

Saxony,  queries  on  the  state  of  that  electorate,  144.     Its  court  a  very  gaudy  one,  148. 

Schaunat,  his  History  of  the  Palatinate  originally  written  in  German,  303. 

Schullemberg  (Count)  Mr  Stanhope  accompanied  him  to  the  Gohr,  289.  Came  to 
England  with  King  George  the  Second,  295. 

Schwederius,  his  Theatrum  Pretauionum  an  useful  book  to  be  occasionally  consulted, 
280. 

Schwiegeldt  (Mons.)  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  282,  284. 

Scipio,  his  moderation,  continence,  and  generosity,  47,  60. 

Scotland  united  with  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  93. 

Sculpture,  a  liberal  art,  198. 

Secrecy,  the  only  mystery  of  able  men,  434. 

Secret  expedition  (in  1757)  conjectures  on  its  destination,  320.  Its  conioquences, 
3-^1 .     Probable  causes  of  iU  disappointment,  323. 


INDEX. 

SonBoot  (Lord)  an  eDGomiuni  on,  839. 

Sttaflbffd  (EaH*of)  gorerncd  for  m  comiderable  tiipe  the  Court  of  Berlin,  218. 

Stntagcm,  the  ridicule  of  •  passage  in  that  comedy  conuneoded,  298. 

Scratbniore  (Earl  of)  kinsman  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  407 ;  about  nriarrying  Miss  Bovcv 
the  richest  heiress  in  Europe,  ibid. 

Style,  the  importance  of  an  attention  to  it,  803f  302, 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  Taluahle  bnocbes  of  commerce,  380. 

Sully  (Duke  of)  nothing  contributed  more  to  his  rise  than  a  prudent  economy  in  fai« 
youth,  43t' 

Suspicion,  who  the  proper  objects  of  it,  809. 

Swift  (  Dean)  his  description  of  the  Flappers  in  Laputa,  131,  191.  An  humorous  ob- 
servation of  his,  84&  A  poem  of  his  («nce  inserted  in  his  works)  which  Lord  Ches- 
terfield had  in  the  original  M&,  887.     See  Pope. 

Switxerlond,  questions  relative  to  iu  internal  policy,  111,  114. 

Sylphiom,  the  great  value  set  upon  it  by  the  Romans,  341. 

Systems,  perfection  the  object  always  proposed  in  them,  272. 

T. 

Tacitus,  the  studying  him  recommended,  106w     An  obserratior  of  his  commended,  860. 

Tarquin,  some  account  of,  19. 

Tarquin  the  Proud,  becoming  from  his  tyranny  detestable^  was  expelled  with  all  his 
family,  19. 

Tartary,  some  account  of,  90^ 

Tasao,  character  of  bis  poetry,  817. 

Taste,  its  metaphorical  signification,  57. 

Tkxes  (Madame  dc)  an  insolent  fine  lady,  888. 

l*eeth.  directions  for  preserring  them,  184,  188,  835.  No  hard  substance  should  b« 
used  in  cleaning  them,  308.     A  sponge  and  warm  water  alone  recommended,  13- 

Temper,  a  command  of  it  absolutely  necessary,  183^  891. 

Temperance  recommended,  147. 

Temple  (Earl)  Mr  Pitt  would  not  come  into  office  without  his  consent,  389.  Publif^- 
ed  the  particulars  of  that  great  Minister's  quarrel  with  him,  401. 

Temple  (Sir  ^\'llliam')  his  letters  recommended,  280;  his  remark  on  Pensionary  Dt 
Witt,  283.     Remarks  on  n  ncgodation  which  he  valued  himself  highly  upon,  433. 

Tencin  (Madame  de)  Lord  ChesterBeld's  esteem  for  her.  422. 

Teutonic  Order,  some  account  of,  158. 

Theatre^  that  of  Paris  exceeds  all  others,  233.  Yet  both  that  and  the  Engti^  wi-.: 
several  regulations,  269. 

Thoughts  lo«e  much  of  their  beauty,  if  expressed  in  low,  improper,  or  inelegant  words,  r*2. 

Time,  its  importance,  51.  The  smallest  portion  of  it  may  be  usefully  filled  up.  ISC'. 
Many  people  lose  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  by  not  taking  care  of  the  minuter. 
131.  Few  know  the  true  use  and  value  of  time,  133.  How  it  should  t>e  employed, 
211,  274.     Very  few  are  economists  of  it,  216. 

Timidity,  pcmieious  to  a  young  man,  227. 

Toulon,  some  account  of,  78. 

Townshcnd  (Lord)  why  he  never  pleased  as  an  orator,  though  be  always  spoke  m^tt- 
rislly,  with  argument  and  knowledge,  205.     The  supposed  author  of  a  pamphlet,  301. 

Townshcnd  (Mr  Charles)  reflection  on  his  versatility,  366.  A  6oa  mot  on  it,  391. 
Firmly  engaged  to  Mr  Pitt.  372.  To  shew  that  be  was  in  the  opposition,  let  off  a 
speech  on  the  Princess  Carolina  Matilda's  portion,  375.  Had  the  sole  managemer.t 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  400.  Soon  on  ill  terms  with  Lord  Chatham,  404 ;  w  hn 
could  not  do  well  without  his  abilities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  407. 

Trade,  Axioms  in  it,  438. 

Tradesman,  what  necessary  qualificauons  for  him,  224. 

Translators,  Foreign  Ministers  should  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  employing,  pay- 
ing, or  trusting  them,  for  any  European  language,  9g5. 

Travelling,  its  proper  object,  which  is  usually  neglected  by  the  English,  111,  130,  IS2, 
267.  289.     What  the  real  utility  of  it,  SUO. 

Treaties,  Histories  of  the  most  considerable  recommended,  152,  280. 

Treves  (  Chapter  of)  an  assertion  of  that  body  respecting  Rhenish  wine,  338. 

Tribunes,  their  origin  at  Rome,  21. 

Triflers,  on  what  their  attention  engaged,  157. 


